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ORIGINAL DEDICATIONS. 



Volume the First. 



TO JOHN. LORD SOMERS, 



BARON OF 
MT LORD, 

I SHOULD not act the part of an impartial 
Spectator, if I dedicated the following papers 
to one who is not of the most consummate and 
most acknowledged merit. 

None but a person of a finished character 
can be a proper patron of a work which en- 
deavoHrs to cultivate and polish human life, 
by promoting virtue and knowledge, and by 
recommeading whatsoever may be either use- 
iiil or ornamental to society 

I know that the homage I now pay to you, 
is offering a kind of violence to one who is as 
solicitous to shun applause, as he is assiduous 
to deserve it. But, my lord, this is perhaps 
the only particular jn which your prudence 
will be always disappointed. 

While justice, caudour^. equanimity, a zeal 
for the good of your country, and the most 
persuasive eloquence in bringing over others to 
it are valuable distinctions; you are not to 
expect that the public will so far comply with 
your inclinations, as to forbear celebrating 
such extraordinary qualities. It is in vain that 
you have endeavoured to conceal your share 
of merit in the many national services which 
you have effected. Do what you will, the 
present age will be talking of your virtues, 
though posteiity alone will do them justice. 

Other men pass through oppositions and 
contending interests in the ways of ambition ; 
but your great abilities have been invited to 
power, and importuned to accept of advance- 
ment. Nor is it strange that this should hap- 
pen to your lordship, who could bring Into the 
service of y oar sovereign the arts and policies 
of ancient Greece and Rome ; as well as the 
moft exact knowledge of our own conttitution 



EVESHAM. 

in particular, and of the interests of Europe iu 
general ; to which I must also add, a certain 
dignity in yourself, that (to say the least of it) 
has been always equal to those great honours 
which have been conferred upon you. 

It is very well known how much the church 
owed to you, in the most dangerous day it 
ever saw, that of the arraignment of its pre- 
lates ;* and how far the civil power, in the lat^ 
and present reign, has been indebted to your 
counsels and wisdom. 

But to enumerate the gpreat advantages whicl^ 
the public has received from your administra- 
tion, would be a more proper work for a his- 
tory, than for an address df this nature. 

Your lordship appears as great in your pri- 
vate life, as in the most important offices which 
you have borne. 1 would, therefore, «ratiier 
choose to speak of the pleasure you afford aU 
who are admitted toyourconversi|tiou,ofyoar 
elegant taste in all the polite arts of learning, 
of your great humanity and complacency of 
manners, and of the surprising influence which 
is peculiar to you, in making every one who 
converses with your lordship prefer you to him* 
self, without thinking less meanly of his own 
talents. But if I should take notice of all that 
might be observed in your lor<Tship, I should 
have nothing new to say upon any other cha- 
racter of distinction. I am, 

MT LORD, 

Your Lordship's most devoted. 

Most obedient humble servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 



* He wu one of the counsel for ttie seven hislioiis, im- 
peacbed ia 1638. 



Volume tite Second. 



TO CHARLES LORD HALIFAX. 



VT LOltD, 

Similitude of manners and studies is usually 
mentioned as one of the strongest motives to 
alRection and esteem : but the passionate vene- 
ration I have for your lordship, I think, flows 
from an admiration ofqualities in you, of which, 
\fLtht whole course of these papers, 1 have ac* 



knowledged mytdflli^iable. While >busy 
myself as a stranger rf^on earth, and can pre- 
tend to no other than biting a looker-on, yon 
are conspicuous in the busy and polite worU, 
both in the worldof men^and^tbat oflettm. 
While I am silent and unobserved in public 
meetings, you arc admired^ all tK«\ «\r^«M!^ 
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ORIGINAL DEDICATIONS. 



v^u, as the life and geuius of the conversation. 
What an happy conjunction of different talents 
meets in bim whose whole dbcourse is at once 
animated by the strength and force of reason, 
and adorned with all the graces and embellish- 
ments of wit ! When learning irradiates com- 
iTt -.1 f'fc, it is then in its highest use and pcr- 
* { ii-jii ; and it is to such as your lordship, that 
ri»; sciences owe the esteem which they hcvc 
with the active part of mankind Knowledge 
of books in rectus r> men, is like that sort of 
lantern, which hides him who carries it, and 
serves only to puss through secret and gloomy 
paths of bis own ; hut in the possession of a 
man of business, it is as a torch in the band of 
one who is willing and able to show those who 
were bewildered, the way which leads to their 



prosperity and welfare. A generous concern 
for your country, and a passion for every tbin^ 
which is truly great and noble, are what actu- 
ate all your life and actions ; and 1 hope you 
will forgive me when I have an ambition this 
book may be placed in the library of so good 
a judge of what is valuable, in that library 
where the choice is such, that it will not be a 
dispauBgeraent to be the meanest author in it. 
Forgive me, my lord, for taking this occasion 
of telling all the world how ardently I love and 
honour you ; and that I am, with the utmost 
gratitude for all your favours^ 

MY LORD, 

Tour Lordship's most obliged, most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 



Volume the TMrd. 



TO THE RIGHT HON. HENRY BOYLE* 



SIR, 



1712. 



As the professed design of this work is to 
entertain its readers in general, without giving 
offence to any particular person, it would be 
difficult to fmd out so proper a patron for it 
as yourself, there being none whose merit is 
more universally acknowledged by all parties, 
and who has made himself more friends, and 
fewer enemies. Your great abilities and un- 
questioned integrity, in those high employ- 
ments which you have passed through, would 
not htfVe been able to have raised you this ge- 
iiei*al approbation, had they not been accom- 
panied with that moderation in an high fc: 
tune, and that affability of manners, which are 
so conspicuous through all parts of your life.i 



* Youngest son of Cliarlns Lord CliHbrtl. He woji 
created baron Curleton iu 1714, but tiyiog^, uniuurned, 
in 1725, the title died with liiu. 

tile was several years secretary of atate during thi> 
teign of Queen Annr. 



Your aversion to any ostentatious arts of set- 
ting to show those great services which you 
have done the public, has not likewise a little 
contributed to that universal acknowledgment 
which is paid you by your country. 

The consideration of this part of your cha- 
racter, is that which hinders me from enlarging 
on those extraordinary talents, which have 
given you so great a* figure in the British 
senate, as well as in that elegance and polite- 
ness which appear in your more retired con- 
versation. 1 should be unpardonable if, after 
what I have said, I should longer detain you 
with an address of this nature; I cannot, how- 
ever, conclude .it, without acknowledging 
those g^eat obligations wl\ich you have laid 
upon, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 



Volume the Fourth 



TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 



HY LORD, 1712? 

As it is natural to have a fondness for what 
has cost us much time and attention to pro- 
duce, I hope your grace will forgive my en- 
deavour to preserve this work from oblivion 
by affixing to it your memorable name. 

I slull not here presume to mention the illus- 
trious passages of your life, which arc cele- 
brated by the whole age, and have been the 
sni^et of the most sublime pens ; but if I 
could convey you to posterity io your private 
character, and describe the stature, the be- 
haviour, and aspect, of the Duke of Marl- 
Iwough, I question not but it would fill the 
Mad«r with more agreeable images, and give 
Mm a more delightfiil entertainment than what 



can be found in the following or any other 
book. 

One cannot indeed without offence to your- 
self observe, that you excel the rest of mankind 
in the least, as well as the greatest endowments. 
Nor were it a circumstance to be mentioned, 
if the graces and attractions of your person 
were not the only pre-eminence you have above 
others, which is left almost unobserved by great- 
er writers. 

Yet how pleasing would it be to those who 
shall read the surprising revolutions in your 
story, to be made acquainted with your or- 
dinary life and deportment ! How pleasing 
7ould it be to hear that the same man, who 
carried fire and sword into the countriet of all 
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that bmd opposed the cause of liberty, and 
struck a terror into the armies of Prance, had, 
in the midst of his high sUtion, a behaTiour 
as gentle as is usual in the first steps towards 
greatness ! And if it were possible to express 
that easy grandeur, which did at once persuade 
and command, it would appear as clearly to 
those to come, as it does to bis contemporaries, 
that all the great erents which were brought 
to pass under the conduct of so well-governed 
a spirit, were the blessings of heaven upon wis- 
dom and valour ; and all which seem adverse, 
fell out by divine permission, which we are not 
to search inft. 

You have passed that year of life wherein 
the most able and fortunate captain, before 
your time, declared he had lived long enough 
both to nature and to glory ; and yoar grace 
may make that reflection with much more 
justice. He spoke it after he had arrived at 
empire by an usurpation upon those whoA he 
had enslaved: but the Prince of M indelheim.* 



* This title «vas conforrcd upon the Duke by the Em- 
peror, aAer the baulc of Hochstadt. 



may rejoice in a sovereignty which was the gift 
of him whose dominions he had preserved. 

Glory established upon the uaiAterrupted 
success of honourable designs and actions, is 
not subject to diminution ; nor can any at- 
tempts prevail against it, but in the proportion 
which the narrow circuit of rumour bears to 
tha unlimited extent of fame. 

Wa may congratulate your grace not only 
upon your high achievements, but likewise up- 
on the happy expiration of your command, by 
which your glory is put out of the power of 
fortune : and when your person shall be so too^ 
that the Author and Disposer of all things may 
place you in that higher mansion of bliss and 
immortality which is prepared for good prin- 
ces, law-givers, and heroes, when he in his due 
time removes them from the envy of mankind, 
is the hearty prayer of, 

MT LORD, 

Tour Grace's most obedient, most devoted, 
humble servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 



Volume the Fifth. 



TO THE EARL OF WHARTON. 






MY LORD, 1712-13. 

The author of the Spectator, having prefixed 
before each of hts volumes the name of some 
great persons to whom he has particular obli- 
gations, biys bis claim to your lordship's pa- 
trooage upon the same account I miist con- 
few, my lord, had not I already received great 
instances of your favour, I should have been 
afraid of submitting a work of this nature to 
yoonr perusal. Vou are so thoroughly acquainted 
with the characters of men, and all the parts 
of human life, that it is impossible for the 
least misrepresentation of them to escape your 
notice. It is your lordship's particular dis- 
tinction that you arc master of the whole com- 
pass of business, and have signalized yourself 
in all the different scenes of it. Wf> admire 
some for the dignity, others for the popularity 
of their behaviour ; some for their clearness of 
judgment, others for their happiness of expres- 
sion ; some for the laying of schemes, and , 
others for the putting of them in execution. ( 



It is your lordship only who enjoys these se- 
veral talents united, and that too in as great 
perfection as others possess them singly. Tour' 
enemies acknowledge this gi-eat extent in your 
lordship's character, at the same time that 
they use their utmost industry and invention 
to derogate from it. But it is for your honour 
that those who are now your enemies were al- 
ways so. You have acted in so much consis- 
tency with yourself, and proniotedthc interests 
of your country in so uniform a manner, that 
even those who would misrepresent your gene- 
rous designs for the public good, cannot but 
approve the steadiness and intrepidity with 
which yon pursue them. It is a most sensible 
pleasure to me that 1 have this opportunity of 
professing mySalf one of your great admirers, 
and in a very particular manner, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordship's most obliged, and 

most obedient humble servant, 
THE J^PErTATOR. 



Volume the Sixth. 



TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 



MY LORD, 1712-13. 

Very many favours and civilities, (received 
from you in a private capacity) which 1 have 
no other way to acknowledge, will, 1 hope, 
excuse this presumption ; but the justice I, a< 
a Spectator, owe your character, places me 
above the want of an excuse. Candour and 
openness of heart, which shine in all your 
words find actions, exact the highest esteem 
from all who have the honour to know you ; 



and a winniug condescension to all snbordi- 
nate to you, made business a pleasure to those 
who executed it luidcr you, at the same tiaa 
that it heightened her majesty's favour to all 
those who had the happiness of having it con- 
veyed through your hands. A secretary of 
state, in the interest of mankind, joined with 
that of his fellow-subjects, accomplished with 
a great facility and elegance in all the modem 
as well as ancient lan^;!^^^, nn-oa ;v\\^\iVJ ^"^"^^ 
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piop«c member of a ministry, hy whose ser- 
vices ^yonr-sorereign is in so high and flourish- 
ing a coadition, as makes all other princes 
and potentates powerful or inconsiderable in 
Europe, as they are friends or enemies to 
Great Britain. The importance of those great 
events which happened during that admin- 
istration in which your lordship bore so im- 
portant a charge will be acknowledged as long 
as time shall endure. I shall not therefore 
attempt to rehearse those illustrious passages, 
but give this application a more private and 
particular turn, in desiring your lordship 
ivould continue your favour and patronage*. 



to me, as you ate a gentleman of the most 
polite literature, and perfectly accomplished 
in the knowledge of books* and men, which 
makes it necessary to beseech your indul- 
gence to tbe following leaves, and the au- 
thor of them , who is, with the greatest truth 
and respect, 

Ur LORD, 

Your Lordship's obliged, obedient, 
and humble servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 



* His lordship was tlio founder of the splendid and 
truly valuable library at Althorp. "" 



Volume the Seventh, 



TO MR. METHUEN.* 



SIR, 



It is with great pleasure I take an opportu- 
nity of publishing the gratitude I owe you for 
the place you allow me in your friendship and 
familiarity. I will not acknowledge to you 
that f have often had you in my thoughts, 
when I have endeavoured to draw, in some 
parts of these discourses, the character of » 
good>natured, honest, and accomplished e:en- 
tleman. But such representations give my 
reader an idea of a person blameless only, or 
only laudable for such perfections as extend 
no nrther than to his own private advantage 
and reputation. 

But when I speak of you, I celebrate one 
who has had the happiness of possessing also 
those qualities which make a man useful to 
society, and of having had opportunities of 
exerting them in the most conspicuous man- 
ner. 

The great part you had. as British ambas* 
sador, in procuring and cultivating the advan- 
tageous commerce between the courts of Eng- 
land and Portugal, has purchased yon the 
lasting esteem of all who understand the in- 
terest of either nation. 

Those personal excellenciet which are over- 
rated by the ordinary world, and too much 
neglected by wise men, you have applied 
with the justest skill and judgment. The 
most graceful address in horsemanship, in the 
use of the sword, and in dancing, has been 



* Of ttshopfl-CaiiinfTSi in the county of Wilts ; after- 
Mrards Sir Paul Mcthuen, K. B. Ho was several years 
arabamdor at the court of Lisbon, M'hcrc he conducted 
himself with great ability. 



employed by you as lower arts ; and as they 
have occasionally served to cover or introduce 
'he talents of a skilful minister. 

But your abilities have not appeared only in 
one'nation. When it was your province to 
act as her majesty's minister at the court of 
^avoy, at that time encamped, you accom- 
panied that gallant prince through all the vi- 
cissitudes of his fortune, and shared by his 
side the dangers of that glorious day in which 
he recovered his capital. As far as it regards 
personal qualities, you attained, in that one 
hour, the highest military reputation. The 
behaviour of our minister in .the action, and 
the good offices done the vanquished in the 
name of the Queen of England, gave both the 
conqueror and the captive the most lively 
examples of the courage and generosity of the- 
nation he represented. 

Your friends and companions in your ab- 
sence frequently talk these things of you ; 
and you cannot hide from us (by the most 
discreet silence in any thing which regards 
yourselO that the frank entertainment we 
have at prour table, your easy condescension 
in little nicidents of mirth and diversion, and 
general complacency of manners, arc far from 
being the greatest obligations we have to you. 
I do assure you, there is not one of your 
friends has a greater sense of your merit in 
general, and of the favours j'ou every day do 
us, than, 

* SIR, 

Tour most obedient, 

and most humble sen'aut, 

RICHARD STEELE. 
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Volume the Eighth. 

TO WILLIAM HONEYCOMB ESQ,^ 



Thh seven former volumes of the Spectator 
having been dedicated to some of the most 



" ^lenerally supposed to be Col. Clel&ml. . 



celebrated persons of the age, I take leave to 
inscribe this eighth and last to you, as to a 
gentleman who hath ever been ambitious of 
appearing in the best company. 
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Tou are uow wholly retired from the busy 
part of mankind, and at leisure to reflect upon 
your past achievements; for which reason I 
look upon you as a person very well qualified 
for a dedication. 

I may possibly disappoint my readers, and 
yourself too, if I do not endeavour oa this 
occasion to make the world acquainted with 
your virtues. And here* sir, I shall not com- 
pliment you upon your birth, person, or for- 
tune ; nor on any other the like perfections 
which you possess, whether you will or no ; 
but shall only touch upon those which are of 
your own acquiring, and in which every one 
must allow you have a real merit. 

Tour janty air and easy motion, the volu- 
bility of your discourse, the suddenness of 
your laugh, the management of your snufl*- 
boz, whh the whiteness of your hands and 
teeth (i^ich have justly gained you the envy 
of the most polite part of the male world, 
and the love of the greatest beauties in the 
female) are entirely to be ascribed to your 
own personal genius and application. 

You are formed for these accomplishments 
by a happy turn of nature, and have finished 
yourself in them by the utmost improvements 
of art. A man that is defective in either of 
these qualifications (whatever may be the se- 
cret ambition of liis heart) must never hope 
to make the figure you have done, among the 
l^hionable part of his species. It is there- 
fore no wonder we sec such multitudes of as- 
l^ing young men fall short of you in all these 
beauties of your character, notwithstandiog 
the study and practice of them is the whole 
b^ness of their lives. But I need not tell 
you that the free and disengaged behaviour 
cf a fine gentleman makes as many awkward 
beaux, as the easiness of your favourite hath 
made insipid poets. 

At present you arc content to aim all your 
charms at your own spouse, without farther 
thaiiglrt nf mischief to any others of the sex. 
I kiiaw you had formerly a very great con- 
tempt for that pedantic race of mortals who 
call themselves philosophers ; and yet, to your 
honour be it spoken, there is not a sage of 



them all could have better acted up ix^ their 
precepts in one of the most important points 
of life: I mean, in that generous disregard of 
popular opinion which you showed so me years 
ago, when you chose for your wi/e an ob- 
scure young woman, who doth not indeed 
pretend to an ancient family, but has certain- 
ly as many forefathers as any Jady in the 
land, if she could but reckon up their nameff. 

I must own I conceived very extraordinary 
hopes of you from the moment that you con- 
fessed your age, and from eight-and-forty 
(where you had stuck so m*ny years) very 
ingeniously stepped into yr>ur grand climac* 
teric. Your deportment h as since been very 
venerable and becoming. If 1 am rightly in- 
formed, you make a regular appearance every 
quarter-session among your brothers of the 
quorum: and if thiuj&s go on as they dor^ 
stand fair for being . a colonel of the militia* 
I am told that your time passes away atf 
agreeably in the annusements of a country 
life, as it ever did in the gallantries of the 
town ; and that you fiow take as much plea- 
sure in the planting. of young trees, as you 
did formerly in the cutting down of your oM 
ones. In short, we hjear from all hands that 
you are thoroughly reconciled to your dir^ 
acres, and have not toa much wit to look inte*- 
your own estate. 

After having spoken> thus much of my pa- 
tron, I must take the privilege of an author in 
saying something of myself I shall there- 
fore beg leave to add, that I have purposely 
omitted setting those marks to the end of 
every paper, which appeared in my former 
volumes, that you may have an opportunity 
of showing Mrs. Honeycomb the shrewdne^ 
of your cuujccturett, by ascribing every spe- 
culation to its proper author: though you 
know how often many profound cntics In 
style and sentiments have very judiciously 
erred in this particular, before they were lel 
into the secret. I am, 

SIR, 

Your moet faithfal humble servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 
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THE BOOKSELLER TO THE READER. 



ly the six hundred and thirty-second Spec- 
tator the reader will find an account of the 
rise of this eighth and last volume. 

I have not been able to prevail upon the 
several gentlemen who were concerned in 
this work to let me acquaint the world with 
their names. 



Perhaps it will be unnecessary to inlbrni. 
the reader, that no other papers which 
have appeared under the title of the Spec- 
tator, since the closing of this eighth vo- 
lume, were written by any of those gi^- 
tlemen who had a hand in this or the f&OBfV 
volumes. 
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Noa fumum rx fulfore, sed ex Ainio darn lucem 
Cofitat, Ht fpecioiui dehiDc miracula i»roiiiat. 

Hor. Art Pott. ver. 143. 

One wUk a llaAh begins, and endi in lunoko ; 
Another outof «inokn hrinfTit glorioiiti ligtali 
And (without raiding 4!X|)eclation liii^h) 
Burpriaea u* with dazzling iniraclw. 

Rotcomnum. 

I HAVE observed, that a reader seldom 
pemtes a book with pleasure, till he knows 
whether the writer of it be a black or a fair 
man, of a mild or choleric disposition, married 
or a bachelor, witii other particulars of the 
like nature, that conduce very much to the 
right understanding of an author. To j^'ratify 
this curiosity, which is so natural to a reader, 
1 design this paper and my next, as prefatory 
discourses to my following writings, and shall 
give tome account in them of the several per- 
sons that arc engaged in this work. As the 
chief trouble of compiling, digesting, and cor- 
recting will fall to my share. I must do myself 
the justice to open the work with my own his- 
tonr. 

I was born to a small hereditary estate, 
which according to the tradition of the village 
where it lies, was bouuded by the same hedges 
and ditdies in William the Conqueror's time 
that it is at present, and has been delivered 
down flrom father to son, whole and entire, 
without tlie loss or acquisition of a single field 
or meadow, during the space of six hundred 
years. There runs a story in the family, that 
when my mother was gone with child of me 
about three months, she dreamt that she was 
brought to bed of a judge. Whether this might 
proceed from a law-suit which was then de- 
pending in the family, or my father's being a 
justice of the peace, I cannot determine ; for 
I am not so vain as to thuik it presaged any 
dignity that I should arrive at in my future 
life, though that w as the interpretation whicli 
the neighbourhood put upon it. The gravity 
of my behaviour at my very first appearance 
in the world, and all the time that I sucked, 
seemed to favour my mother's dream : for, as 
she has often told me, I threw away my rattle 
before I was two months old, and would not 
make use of my coral until they had taken 
away the bells from it. 

At for the rest of my infancy, there being 

V9L. T. 



nothing in it remarkable, I shall pass it over in 
silence. I find, that during my nonage, I had 



the reputation of a very sullen youth, but 
always a favourite with my school-master, who 
used to lay, * that my parts were solid, and 
would wear well.' I had not been long at the 
university, before I distinguished myself by a 
most profound silence ; for during the space of 
eight years, excepting in the public exercise of 
the college, I scarce uttered the quantity of an 
hundred words ; and indeed do not remember 
that I ever spoke three sentences together in 
my whole life. Whilst I was in this learned 
body, I applied myself wth so much diligence 
to my studies, that there are very few cele- 
brated books eitlier in the learned or the mo- 
dem tongues, which 1 am not acquainted with. 

Upon the death of my father, I was resolved 
to travel into foreign countries, and therefore 
left the university, with the character of an odd 
unaccoiuitable fellow, that had a great deal of 
learning, if I would but show it. An insatiable 
thirst after knowledge carried me into all the 
countries of Europe, in which there was any 
thing new or strange to be seen ; nay, to such 
a degree was my curiosity raised, that having 
read the controversies of some great men con- 
cerning the antiquities of Egypt, I made a 
voyage to Grand Cairo, on purpose to take the 
measure of a pyramid : and as soon as 1 had 
set myself right in that particular, returned to 
my native country with great satisfaction.* 

I have passed my latter years in this city, 
where I am frequently seen in most public 
places, though there are not above half a do- 
zen of my select friends that know me; of whom 
my next paper shall give a more particular ac- 
count. There is no place of general resort 
wherein I do not often make my appearance ; 
sometimes I am seen thrusting my hrad into a 
round of politicians at Will's, and listening with 
great attention to the narratives that are made 
in those little circular audiences. Sometimes 
1 smoke a pipe at Child's,! and whilst I seem 
attentive to nothing but the Postman, overhear 

I mi m ^ ■ ^^*^^^ 

* Tilis 19, probably, an allusion to Mr. John Greanret, 
astroaoRiical profmwor at Oxford, who in 1646 publiibed a 
work, emitlcd * Pyramidographia.' 

t Child'M coflTee-bouHe waa in St. Paurs church-yard, 
and much fVequented by the clergy ; St Jamoi'i ia in itfl 
original aituation ; Jonathan's waa iu Change-alley, and 
the Ro«e wn on the we«t ride of Trinple-t>:ir. 
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the convertsatioD of every tabic in the rooto. 
I appear on Sunday nights at St. James's cot- 
fee-house, and sometimes join the little com- 
mittee of politics in the inner-room, as one who 
comes there to hear and improve. My face 
is likewise very well known at the Ureciau, 
the Cocoa-tree, and in tiie theatres both of 
Dniry-lane and the May-market. 1 have been 
taken for a merchant upon the exchange for 
above these ten years, and sometimes pass for 
a Jew in the assembly of stock-jobbers at Jona- 
than's. In short, wherever I see a cluster of 
people, I always mix with them, though ^ ne- 
ver open my lips but in my own club« 

Thus I live in the world rather as a Specta- 
tor of mankind, than as one of the species, by 
which means 1 have made myself a speculative 
statesman, soldier, merchant, and artisan, 
without ever meddling with any practical part 
in life. I am very well versed in the theory of 
a husband, or a father, and can discern the 
errors in the economy, business, and diversion 
of others, better than those who are engaged 
In theln ; as standers-by discover blots, which 
are apt to escape those who are in the game. 
I never espoused any party with violence, and 
am resolved to observe an exact neutrality 
between the AVhigs and Tories, unless 1 shall 
be forced to declare myself by the hostilities of 
either side. In short, I have acted in nil the 
parts of my life as a looker-on, which is the 
character I intend to preserve in this paper. 

I have given the reader just so much of my 
history and character, as to let him see I am 
not altogether unqualified for the business 1 
hare undertaken. As for other particulars 
in my life and adventures, I shall insert them 
in following papers, as I shall see occasion. In 
the mean time, when I consider how much 
I have seen, read, and heard, I begin to blame 
my own taciturnity ; and since I have neither 
time nor inclination, to communicate the ful- 
ness of my heart in speech, I am resolved to 
do it in writing, and to print myself out, if pos- 
sible, before I die. I have been oAen told by 
my friends, that it is pity so many useful dis- 
coveries which I have made should be in the 
possession of a silent man. For tliis reason, 
therefore, 1 shall publish a sheet -full of thoughts 
every morning, for the benefit of my contem- 
poraries ; and if 1 can any way contribute to 
the diversion, or improvement of the country 
in which 1 live, I shall leave it when I am sum- 
moned out of it, with the secret satisfaction of 
thinking that 1 have not lived in vain. 

There are three very material points which 
I have not spoken to in this paper ; and which, 
for several importaut reasons, 1 must keep to 
myself, at least for some time: I mean an 
account of my name, my age, and my lodgings. 
I must confess, 1 would gratify my reader in 
any thing that is reasonable ; but as for these 
three particulars, though I am sensible they 
might tend very much to the embellishment 
of my paper, i cannot yet come to a resolution 
of communicating them to the public. They 
would iudeed draw me out of that obscurity 
which I have enjoyed for many years, and 
expose me in public places to several aalutes 
and civilities, which have been ahrayi Tery 



disagreeable to me ; fur the greatest pain I ean 
suffer, is the being talked to, and being stared 
at. It is for this reason likewise, that I keep 
my complexion and dress as \ery great secrets; 
though it is not impossible but 1 may make 
discoveries of both in the progress of the work 
I have undertaken. 

After having been thus particular upon my- 
self, I shall in to-morrow's paper give an ac- 
count of those gentlemen who are concerned 
with me in this work ; for, as 1 have before 
intimated, a plan of it is lord and concerted 
(as all other matters of importance are) in a 
club. However, as my friends have engagc^d 
me to stand in the front, those who have a 
mind to correspond with me, may direct their 
letters to the Spectator, at Mr. Buckley's, in 
Little Britain. For I must further acquaint 
the reader, that though our club meets only on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, we have appointed a 
committee to sit every night for the inspection 
of all such papers as may contribute to the ad- 
vancement of the public weal. C. 
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Kt plnrev, uoo conclamaat ore— Jut, Sat, vii. ICuT. 
Six more at least join their consenting voice. 

The first of our society is a gentleman of 
Worcestershire, of an ancient descent, a bar- 
onet, his name sir Roger de Coverly. His 
great grandfather was inventor of that famous 
country-danccwhich is called afler him. All who 
know that shire are very well acquainted with 
the parts and the merits of Sir Koger. He is 
a gentleman that is very singular in his beha- 
viour, but his singnlarities proceed from his 
good sense, and are contradictions to the man- 
ners of the world, only as he thinks the world 
is in the wrong. However, this humour cre- 
ates him no enemies, for he does nothing with 
sourness or obstinacy ; and his being uncon- 
fincd to modes' and forms, makes him but the 
readier and more capable to please and oblige 
all who know him. When he is in town, he 
lives in Soho-square.* It is said, he keeps 
himself a bachelor by reason he was crossed in 
love by a perverse beautiful widow of the next 
county to him. Before this disappointment. 
Sir Roger was what you caU a fine gentleman, 
had often supped with my Lord Rochester and 
Sir George Ethcrege, fought a duel upon his 
first coming to town, and kicked bully Dawsont 
in a public coffee-house for calling him young- 
ster. But being ill-used by the above-men- 
tioned widow, he was very serious for a year 
and a half ; and though, his temper being na- 
turally jovial, he at last got over it, he grew 
careless of himself, and never dressed after- 
wards. He continues to wear a coat and 

* Soho-muare wsa at that time the genteelont part of 
the town. The handMune hom^e, built by the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth, oeca^ed until the year 17T3, the 
whole of tlie ground on which Butoman'* buUdingi now 
stand. 

t Tlii» fellow wos a noted aharper, swafrgcrcr, and de- 
bauchee about town, at the time here pointed out ; hf. was 
well knavsti in BladklVten and its thtm infamoio pinlicsis. 
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doublet of the same cut that were io fashiou 
«t the time of hii repulse, which, in his merry 
humours, he tells us, has been in and out 
twelve times since he first wore it.^It is said 
Sir Roger grew humble in his desires after he 
bad forgot his crui*l beauty, insomuch that it 
is reported he has frequently offended in point 
of chastity with beggars andgj'psies: bat this 
b looked upon, by bis friends, rather as matter 
of railery than truth// He is now in bis fifty- 
sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty ; keeps a 
good house both in town and country ; a great 
loTer of mankind : but there is such a mirth- 
ful cast in his behaviour, that he is rather be- 
lored than esteemed. His tenants grow rich, 
bis servants look satisfied, nil the young wo- 
men profess love to him, and the young men 
are glad of his company. When he comes 
into a house, he calls the servants by their 
Barnes, and talks all the way up stairs to a 
visit. I must not omit, that Sir Roger is a 
justice of the quorum; that he fills the chair 
at a quarter-session with great abilities, and 
three months ago gained universal applause, 
by explaining a passage in the game-act. 

The gentleman next in esteem and authority 
among us is another bachelorp who is a mem- 
ber of the Inner Temple, a man of great pro- 
bity, wit, and understanding ; but he has cho- 
sen his place of residence ratlier to obey the 
direction of an old humorsoou* father, than in 
pursuit of his own inclinations. He was plac- 
ed there to study the laws of the land, and is 
the most learned of any of the house in those 
of the stage. Aristotle and Louginus are 
much better uuderstood by him than Littleton 
or Coke. The father sends up every post 
questions relating to marriage-articles, leases 
and tenures, in the neighbourhood ; all which 
questions he agrees with an attorney to answer 
and take care of in the lump. He is studying 
the passions themselves when be should be in- 
quiring into the debates among men which 
arise from them. He knows the argument of 
each of the orations of Demosthenes and Tul- 
ly , but not one case in the reports of our own 
courts. No one ever took him fur a fool ; but 
aone, except his lutimate friends, know he has 
a great deal of wit. This turn makes him at 
ouce both disinterested and agreeable. As few 
of his thoughts are drawn from business, they 
are most of them fit for conversation. His 
taste for books is a little too just for the age he 
lives in ; he has read all, but approves of very 
lew. His familiarity with the customs, man- 
ners, actions, and writings of the ancients, 
makes him a very delicate observer of what 
occurs to him in the present world. He is an 
excellent critic, and the time of the play is his 
hour of business ; exactly at five he passes 
through New- Inn, crosses through Russel- 
court, and takes a turn at WilFs till the play 
begins ; he has his shoes rubbed and his peri- 
wig powdered at the barber's as you go into the 
Rose. It is for the good of the audience when 
he is at a play, for the actora have an ambition 
to please him. 

The person of next consideration is Sir An- 
drew Freeport, a merchant of great eminence 
io the city of London ; a person of indefatiga- 



ble industry, strong reason, and great experi*. 
encc. His notions of trade are noble and gen- 
erous, and (as every rich man has usually 
some sly way of gesting. which would make 
no great figure were he not a rich man) he calls 
the sea the British Common. He is acquunted 
with commerce in all its parts, and will tell you 
that it is a stupid and barbarous way to extend 
dominion by arms ; for true power is to be got 
by arts and industry. He will often argue, 
that if this part of our trade were well culti- 
vated, we should gain from one nation ; and it' 
another, from another. 1 have heard himprove^ 
that diligoure makes more lasting acquisitions 
than valour, and tluit hloth has ruined more 
nations than the sword. He abounds in seve- 
ral frugal maxims, amongst which the great- 
est favourite is, ' A penny saved Li a penny 
got.' A general trader of good sense is pleaK'' 
anter company than a general scholar ; and 
Sir Andrew havhig a natural uiiaAbcted elo« 
queuce, the perspicuity of his discourse gives 
the same pleasure that wit would in another 
man. He has made his fortune himself; and 
says that £ngland may be richer than other 
kingdoms, by as plain methods as he himself ' 
is richer than other men ; though at the same 
time I can sav this of him, that there is not a 
point in the compass, but blows home a ship ia 
which he is an owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room sit^ 
Captain Sentry, a gentleman of great courage, 
good understanding, but invincible modest}'. 
He is one of those that deserve very well, but 
are very aukward at putting their talents within 
the observation of such as should take notice 
of them. He was some years n captain, and 
behaved himself with great gallantry in seve- 
ral engagements and at several sieges ; but 
having a small estate of his own, and being 
next heir to sir Roger, he has quilted away of 
life in which no man can rise suitably to his- 
merit, who is not somethmg of a courtier as 
well as a soldier. I have heard him often la- 
ment, that in a profession where merit is plac- 
ed in so conspicuous a view, impudence should 
get the better of modesty. When ho has talk- 
ed to this purpose, I never heard him make a 
sour expression, but frankly confess that he 
left the world, because he was not fit for it. A 
strict honesty and an even regulai' behaviour, 
are in themselves obstacles to him that must 
pass throngb crowds, who endeavour at the 
same end with himself, the favour of a com- 
mander. He will however in his way of talk 
excuse generals, for not disposing according 
to men's desert, or inquiring into it ; For, says 
he, that great man who has a mind to help me, 
has as many to break through to come at me, 
as I have to come at him : therefore he will 
conclude, that the man who would make a 
figure, especially in a military way, must get 
over all false modesty, nnd assist his patron 
against the importunity of other pretenders, 
by a proper assurance in his own vindication. 
He says it is a civil cowardice to be backward 
in asserting what you ought to expect, as it is 
a military fbar to be slow in attacking when it 
is your duty. With this candour does the gen- 
tleman speak of himself aadoiV\ex%. IVsa^ksm^ 
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lVankn<te)( nins tiiioug^li uU his roiivcrsation. 
The militarr part of his life has furnished him 
wHhmanv advcnfuros, in the relation of which 
he is very agreeable to the company ; for he is 
never overbearing;, thouj^h accustomed to com- 
mand men in the utmost degree below him ; 
nor even too obsequious, from lu habit of obey- 
ing' men highly above him. 

But that our society may not appear a set of 
humorists, unac<pminted with the gallantries 
and pleasures of the age, we have amongst us 
the gallant Will Honeycomb; a gentleman who, 
according to his years, should be in the decline 
of his life ; but having ever been very careful 
of his person, and always had a ver>' easy 
fortune, time has made but a very little im- 
pression, either by wrinkles on his forehead, or 
traces on his brain. His person is well turned, 
and of a good height. He is very ready at that 
sort of discourse with which men usually en- 
tertain women. He has all his life drcsfsed vcrv 
ivcU, and remembers habits as others do men. 
He can smile when one speaks to him, and 
laughs easily. He knows the history* of every 
mode, and can hiform you from which of the 
French king^s wenches, our wives find daugh- 
ters bad this manner of curling their hair, that 
way of placing their hoods ; whose frailty was 
covered by such a sort of petticoat, and whose 
vanity to show her foot made that part of the 
dress so short in such a year. In a word, all 
his conversation and knowledge has been in 
the female world. As other men of his nge 
will take notice to you what such a minister 
said upon such and sm.h an occasion, he will 
tell you, when the duke of Monmouth danced 
at court, such a woman was then smitten, an- 
other was taken with him at the head of his 
troop in the Park. In all these important re- 
lations, he has ever about the same time re- 
ceived a kind glance, or a blow of a fan from 
some celebrated beauty, mother of the present 
lord Such-a-one. If you speak of a young 
commoner, that said a lively thing in the 
Iiouse, he starts up, ' He has good blood in his 
vein; Tom Mirable begot him ; the rogue cheat- 
ed me in that affair; that young fellow's mother 
used me more like a dog thau any woman 
I ever made advances tn.' This way of talking 
of his, very much enlivens the conversation 
amongst us of a more sedate turn ; jind 1 find 
there is not one of the company, bat myself, 
who rarely speak at all, but speaks of him as 
of that sort of man, who is usually called a 
well-bred fine gentleman. To conclude his 
character, where women arc not concerned, 
he is an honest worthy man. 

i cannot tell whether 1 am to account hiro, 
whom 1 am next to speak of, as one of our 
company ; for he visits us but seldom, but 
when he does, it adds to every man else a new 
enjoyment of himself. He is a clergyman, a 
very philosophic man, of general learning, 
great sanctity of life, and the most exact good 
breeding. He has the misfortune to be of a 
very weak constitution, and consequently can- 
not accept of such cares and business as pre- 
ferments in his function would obUga him to ; 
he is therefore among divines what a chamber^ 
coansellor is among lawyers. The prabitj of 



his mind, an^ the inregriiy of his life, creute 
him followers, as being eloquent or loud ad- 
vances others. Ho seldom introduces the sub- 
ject he speaks upon ; but we are so far gone 
in years, that he observes whe\i he is among* 
us, an earnestness to have him fall on some 
divine topic, which he always treats with much 
authority, as dne who has no interest in this 
worhl, as one who is hastening to the object oi* 
all his wishes, and conceives hope from his de- 
cays and infirmities. These are my ordinary 
companions. R. 
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Fa quoi quiMfUP fore Ktudio dcvinctun ailharraf. 
Ant (]uilius in rebiw miiltuiii Miniui* aiitr inonili, 
Atqiif in qua r.itiono fuit cnnt^nta ran;rl^ mens. 
In Foinnis eadeui ploruraque vidcmur ubirc. 

Lner. L iv. 05S>. 



-What ritudiex plca«e, what mo«t riolifrhf, 



And fill monV thnuf hts, they drponi tbom oNt at niglit. 

CreerMm 

In one of my rambles, or rather specula- 
tions, I looked into the great hall, where the 
bank is kept, and was not a little pleased to 
see the directors, secretaries, and clerks, with 
all the other members of that wealthy corporu- 
tion, ranged in their several stations, accord- 
ing to the parts they act, in that jnst and re- 
gular economy. This revived in my memory 
the many discourses which I had both read 
and heard, concerning the decay of public 
credit, with the methods of restoring it, and 
which, in my opinion, have always been de- 
fective, because they have always been made 
with an e^e to separate interests, and party 
principles. 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind em« 
ployment for the whole night, so that 1 fell in- 
sensibly into a kind of methodical dream, 
which disposed all my contemplations into a 
vision or allegory, or what else the reader 
shall please to call it. 

Methought I returned to the great hall, 
where 1 had been the morning before, but U§ 
my surprise, instead of the company that 1 
leh th re, I saw, towards the upper end of the 
hall, a beautiful virgin, seated on a throne ot* 
gold. Her name (as they told me) was Pub- 
lic Credit. The walls, instead of being adorn- 
ed with pictures and maps, were huug with 
many acts of parliament written in golden 
letters. At the upper end of the hall was the 
magna charta, with the act of uniformity on 
the right hand, and the act of toleration on the 
leA. At the lower end of the hall was the act 
of settlement, which was placed full in the eye 
of the virgin that sat upon the throne. Both the 
«ides of tile hall were covered with such acts 
of parliament as had been made for the estab- 
lishment of public funds. The lady seemed to 
set an unspeakable value upon these several 
pieces of furniture, insomuch that she oQen 
refreshed her eye with them, and often smiled 
with a secret pleasure, as she looked upon 
them ; but, at the same time, showed a very 
particular uneasiness, if she saw any tiling 
approaching that ini|?ht hurt them. J^he ap- 
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peared, indeed, infinitely timorous in all her 
bchaTionr : and whether it was from the deli- 
cacy of her constitution , or that she was trou- 
bled with vapours as 1 was afterwards told by 
one, who I found was none of her well-wishers, 
she changed colour, and startled at every 
thing she heard. She was likewise (as I after- 
wards found) agreater valetudinarian than any 
I had ever met with, even in her own sex, and 
subject to such momentary consumptions, that 
in the twinkling of an eye, she would fall away 
from the florid complexion, and most healthful 
state of bo<ly, and wither into a skeleton. 
Her recoveries were often as sudden as hert'e- 
cays, insomuch that she would revive in a mo- 
ment out of a wasting distemper, into a habit 
of the highest health and vigour. 

I had very soon an opportunity of observing 
these quick turns and changes in her constitu- 
tion. There sat at her feet a couple of secre- 
taries, who received every hour letters from 
ail parts of the world, which the one or the 
other of them was perpetually reading to her ; 
and, according to the news she heard, to 
which she was exceedingly attentive, she 
changed colour, and discovered many symp- 
toms of health or sickness. 

Behind the throne was a prodigious heap of 
bags of money, which were piled upon one 
another so high that they touched the ccilhig. 
The floor on her right hand, and on her left, 
was covered with vast sums of gold that rose 
up in pyramids on either side of her. Bm this 
I did not so much wonder at, when 1 he..rd, 
upon inquiry, that she had the same virtue in 
ber touch, which the poets tell us a Lydian 
king was formerly possessed of: and that she 
could convert whatever she pleased into that 
precious metal. 

AHer a little dizziness, and confused hurry 
of thought, which a man often meets u ith in 
a dream, methought the hall was alarmed, the 
doors flew open, and there entered half a dozen 
of the most hideous phantoms that 1 had ever 
seen (even in a dream) before that time. They 
came in two by two, though matched in the 
most dissociable manner, and mingled together 
ID a kind of dance. It would be tedious to 
describe their habits and persons, for which 
reason 1 shall only inform my reader, that the 
first couple were Tyranny and Anarchy, the 
second was Bigotry and Atheism, and the 
third the genius of a commonwealth and a 
young man, of about twenty-two years of age,* 
whose name 1 could not learn. He had a sword 
in his right hand, which in the dance he often 
brandished at the act of settlement ; and a 
citicen, who stood by me, whispered in my car, 
that he saw a sponge in his \e(t hand.t The 
dance of so many jarring natures put me in 
mind of the sun, moon, and eailh, in the lle- 
hearsal, that danced tugether for no other end 
but to eclipse one another. 

The reader will easily suppose, by what has 
been before said, that the lady on the throne 
would have been almost frighted to distiaction^ 



* James Stuart, the preCeadad Prince of Waloa^ bora 
June 10, 16(<8. See Tut. No. 187. 
1 To wipe oat the aatioiuil debt. 



had she seen but any one of these spectres ; 
what then must have been her condition when 
she saw them all in a body? She fainted and 
died away at the sight. 

' Et Deque jam color est misto candore rubori ; 
Noc vi}f or, et virei*, et quae niodu vi«a iilacebont ; 

Nee corpus remunct ' 

Ovidt Mtt. iii. 491. 

-Her spiritM faint. 



- «■« ■ 0vai sftir- ■T^nii| 

Her bloouiing cheeks oMumo a pallid teint, 
And scarce her form remains.' 

There was as great a change in the hill of 
money-bags, and the heaps of money, the 
former shrinking and falling into so many 
empty bags, that I now found not above a tenth 
part of them had been filled with money. 

The rest that took up the same space, and 
made the same figure, as the bags that were 
really filled with money, had been blown up 
with air, and called into my memory the bags 
full of wind, which Homer tells us his hero re- 
ceived as a present from Mollis. The great 
heaps of gold on either side the throi>e, now 
appeared to be only hvaps of paper, or little 
piles oi notched sticks, bound up together in 
bniKiles, like Bath faggots. 

Whilst 1 was lamenting this sudden desola- 
tion that had been made before me, the whole 
scene vanished. In the room of the firightful 
spectres, there now entered a second dance of 
apparitions, very agreeably matched together, 
and maile up of very amiable phantoms. The 
first pair was Liberty with Monarchy at her 
right hand ; the second was Moderation, lead- 
ing in Religion ; and the third a person whom 
I had never seen,* with the Genius of Great> 
Britain. At the first entrance the lady reviv- 
ed, the bags swelled to their former bulk, the 
pile of faggots and heaps of paper changed 
into pyramids of guineas: and for my own 
part 1 was ' so transported with joy, that X 
awaked, though I must confess 1 would fain 
have fallen asleep again to have closed my 
vision, if I could have done it. 
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— Egrcgii raortalnn altique silenti ? 

Hor. L. 'J. Sat. vi. 58. 

One of aoBOOiaiMw silenco and reserve. 

An author, when be first appears in the 
world, is vety apt to believe it has nothing to 
think of but his performances. With a giood 
share of this vanity in my heart, 1 made it my 
business these three days to listen after my 
own ikme ; and as I have sometimes met with 
circumstances which did not displease me, I 
have been encountered by others, which gave 
me much mortification It is incredible to 
think how empty I have in this time observed 
some part of the species to be, wliat mere 
blanks th^ are when they first come abroad 
in the morning, how utterly they are at a 
standi until they are set a-gouag by some pa- 
ragraph fai a newspaper. 

* Tke Elector of HfOMnvTx «l^en««Y^^^«»tl^'^• 
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I Sucb prlsoiM are ti? iccepMble lu a \ uung 
' or, for Iht^y deiirv no more in uiy Mag 
new, lo be agmeablF. tf I foimd 
n amoug luch. ') waaai much dis- 
^icicd bylhr incapacily of othen. ThEK 
ire mml^ who have a. certain curiOBh}' with- 
out pow*r orrefleciioo, sod perused my pHpen 
like >pec)a(orB ralJier Ihui readen. But ''"--- 
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lo gu on in my ordinary wa J ; and wil bout to 
much fear oi hope about the butinCH of repi 
lotion. 10 he very careful of the design of my 
•ctlont, but very uegligenl of Ihc cooseigui 

cndleii and f>iiolous puTsaif to act 

r rule, thwi ihr care of ■atisfj'iTigo 

miodi in irbai we du. One would IhinI 

breathing, should he reiy little liable 
vail rep res^dta lions ; and yel 1 remember 1 

reBBODbutmy pruruundlacitumiiy. [tisfroi 
thb minlbrtuue, thai lo be oat of hBrm'i ira] 
1 haie ever ttoce aiTecied crowds. He wh 
mmes inio aiiemblies only to gratify bii curii 
gily, Slid not 10 make s Ggure. enjoys tlie plet 
ei<iuin 



tbanhepoisiblycouldinhii 


loset ; Ibe lover, 




er, are fallowed 


thither by a worie crowd than Bny ihey can 


whhdraw from. To be exempt from the paj- 


siotu with which othen are 


armcDled, is the 


mlj pleasing solitude. 1 can very justly say 


with the ancienl sage, ' 1 am 


never lest alone 


tban when alone.' 




AslaminsigniecBntlaihe 


company in pub- 


lie places, and an it Is visible 1 do not come 


thither as most do. lo show 


myself, 1 srattfy 


(be vanity of all who pretend 


(0 make an ap- 


pearancc. and haTe often ai 


kiiid looks from 


well-dreHec! eenilemen and 


adivs. as a poet 


woula bP«lnw upon one of hii 


uudieiice. There 


are so many grutificatious a 


tend this public 


■on of obicurity, that some 


lillle distastes ! 


daily receive h»e lost their 


anguish ; and 1 


did the other day. without 


lie least displea- 




e, ■ thai slroBce 


fellow V and anotlier answer 


' 1 have known 


the fellotr's face these iwel 


e years, and so 


omstynu; Lull believe you 


are the first ever 


asked who be was.' There are 




many lo whom my penoii is as ipell knuwn as 


that of their nearest relations 


who give Ihem- 


selves no fWrther trouble aho 


ul call'mg me by 


my name or quality, birt speak of me very 


currently by the appeUuiion o 


yit. What-d-ye- 



eall-bi 

To make up (or these trivial disadvantages, 
I have the highest latisfacliou of beholding all 
OBIurc with ail unprejudiced eye i and having 
nothing to do with men's passion) or interests, 
I can, wilh the greater sagacity, consider iheir 
rrs, fellings, a ■ 



idvaoiagea of a dumb coau. Ibave, meti 

I more than ordinary penetration ii 

ind flatter myself Ibal I have looked it 



lighesl 






t of 1 



without being admitted M 
I, at the inmost thoughts and 
clions of all whom I behold. It is frcm 
e that good or ill-fortune has no maonetoT 
: lowards oHecIlng my judgment. I m* 
Bourithing in courts, and languishing in 
jails, without being prejudiced, from their cir- 
^umtlances. lo their favour or dbadvanlage; 
lui from their inward manner of bearing Ihcii 
londilion, otttn pily the prosperous, and ad- 
airelhe unhappy. 

Those who converse villi the dumb, know 
i-om the turn of their eyes, and the changes of 

jects before them. I bate indulged my silence 

'agance, that the few who ate 

le, answer my smiles with 

■ argue to the ve>s 

1 1 shaked my head at, without my speak 

Will Honeycomb was very entertain it ij; 

ilher night ata play, to a gentleman wli' 

The gentleman belie'ved Will was talking t.> 
himself, when upon my lookiogwilh great appro- 
young thing in a bo« before us, li'. 
quite of another opinion, Slir 
baa, I will alloir, a very pleasing aspect, bin. 
methinks. that simplicity in her countenance i 
lalher childish thao innocent.' When I ol>. 
served her a second lime, he SRid, ' I gniui 
dress is very becaming, but perhaps tlir< 

though.' continued he, ' I allow a beauty I" 
IS much to be commended for the eleganci- 
ler dress, as a wit for thatof hislaoguogr ; 
if she has stolen the colour of her ribaml'. 

tigs, I slioirnol aUow her the praise ofdreu. 
r more than 1 would call b plngiury an oii- 
ir.' When I threw my eye towards ibe 
ct woman to her. Will spoke whal J looked, 
' : imnginalion, in the 









ig vir 



1 : behold the beamy of her person chastis- 

by the utpocenee of her thoughts. Cbasli- 

ly. good-nature, and aBhbilily, are the grace* 

thai play in her countenance ; she knows she it 



iIHow 



I What 



Her air has th 
look the force i 



eipresKd in her appcanuice 
lieauty of motion, and bor 
language.' 

Il was prudence to lam away my eyes ft-ooi 
this object, and Iherefore I turned them to Ibn 
IhoughlleH creatures who make up the lump of 
.L_. .._ _... jioTe B knowing eye no more 
itiire of insignificant people by 
ordinary painters, which are but pictarei of 

Thus tlic working of my own mind is tha 
general entertainment of my life; 
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eren with then. Bueb %m habit has perhaps 
raised in me uncommon reflections ; but this 
effect 1 cannot communicate but by my writ- 
ings. As my pleasures are almost wholly con- 
6ned to those of the sight, 1 take it for a pecu- 
liar happiness that I have always had an easy 
and familiar admittance to the fair sex. If I 
neTcr praised or flattered, I never belied or 
contradicted them. As these compose half the 
vorld, and are, by the just complaisance and 
Italian try of our nation, the more powerful 
part of our people, I shall dedicate a consider- 
able share of these my speculations to their 
service, and shall lead the young through all 
the becoming duties of virginity, marriage, 
and widowhood. When it is a woman's day, 
in my works, I shall endeavour at a style and 
air suitable to their understanding. When I 
■ay this, I must be understood to mean, that 1 
shall not lower, but exalt the subjects I treat 
upon. Discourse for their entertainment is not 
to be debased but refined. A man may appear 
learned without talking sentences, as in his or- 
dinary gesture he discovers he can dance, 
though be does not cut capers. In a word, I 
shall take it for the greatest glory of my work, 
if among reasonable women this paper may 
furnish tea-table talk. In order to it, I shall 
treat on matters which relate to females, as 
they are concerned to approach or fly from the 
other sex, or as they are tied to them by blood, 
interest or afiection. Upon this occasion I 
think it but reasonable to declare, that what- 
ever skill I may have in speculation, I shall 
never betrav what the eyes of lovers say to 
each other m my presence. At the same time 
I shall not think myself obliged, by this pro- 
mise, to conceal any false protestations which 
I observe made by glances in public assem- 
blies ; but endeavour to make both sexes ap- 
pear in their conduct what they are in their 
hearts. By this means, love, during the time 
of my speculations, shall be can'ied on with 
the same sincerity as any other afiair of less 
eonsidcration. As this is the greatest concern, 
men shall be from henceforth liable to the 
ipreatest reproach for misbehaviour in it. False- 
hood in love shall hereafter bear a blacker as- 
pect than infidelity in friendship, or villany in 
business. For this great and good end, all 
breaches against that noble passion, the ce- 
ment of society, shall be severally examined. 
But this, and all other matters loosely hinted 
at now, and in my former papers, shall haTe 
their proper place in my followuag discourses. 
The present writing is only to admonish the 
world, that they shall not find me an idle but a 
busy Spectator. R. 
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Nor. Art Poet. ver. !i. 
Admitted to the rigbty would you not laugh f 

Av opera may be allowed to be extravagantly 
lavish in its decorations, as its only design is 
to gratify the senses, and keep up an indolent 
attentiofi in the audience. Commtm sense 



however requires, that there should be nothhag 
in the scenes and machines, which may appear 
childish and absurd. How would the wits of 
King Charles's time have laughed, to have seen 
Nicolini exposed to a tempest in robes of er- 
mine, and sailing in an open boat upon a sea 
of pasteboard ? What a field of raillery would 
they have been let into, had they been enter- 
tained with painted dragons spitting wildfire, 
enchanted chariots drawn by Flanders' mare», 
and real cascades in artificial landscapes 7 A 
little skill in criticism would inform us, that 
shadows and realities ought not to be mixed 
together in the same piece ; and that the scenes 
which are designed as the representations of 
nature should be filled with resemblances, and 
not with the things themselves. If one would 
represent a wide champaign country filled with 
herds and flocks, it would be ridiculous to 
draw the country only upon the scenes, and to 
crowd several parts of the stage with sheep 
and oxen. This b joining together inconsist- 
encies, and making the decoration partly real, 
and partly imaginary. 1 would recommend 
what I have said here to the directors, as well 
as to the admirers of our modern opera. 

As I was walking in the streets about a fort- 
night ago, I saw an ordinary fellow carrying a 
cage full of little birds upon his shoulder; and 
as I was wondering with myself what use he 
would put them to, he was met very luckily 
by an acquaintance, who had the same curiosi- 
ty. Upon his asking what he had upon big 
shoulder, he told him that he had been buying 
sparrows for the opera. ' Sparrows for the 
opera,' says his friend, licking his lips, * what, 
are they to be roasted ?' — ' No, no,' says the 
other, * they are to enter towards the end of 
the first act, and to fly about the stage.' 

This strange dialogue awakened my curiosi- 
ty so far, that I immediately bought the opera, 
by which means I perceived that the sparrows 
were to act the part of singing birds in a de* 
lightfijl grove ; though upon a nearer inquiry 
I found the sparrows put the same trick upon 
the audience, that Sir Martin Mar-all* prac- 
tised upon his mistress : for though they flew 
in sight, the music proceeded from a concert 
of flagelets and bird-calls, which were planted 
behind the scenes. At the same time I made 
this discovery, I found by the discourse of the 
actors, that there were great designs on foot 
for the improvement of the opera ; that it had 
been proposed to break down a part of the 
wall, and to furprise the audience with a party 
of an hundred horse, and that there was ac- 
tually a project of bringing the New-river into 
the house, to be employed in jctteaus and 
water-works. t This project, as I have since 

* 'Sir Martin Mar-all, or The Foigned Innocence,' a 
comedy, by Dryden, mada up of |iiecc» borrowed from 
Qninault'i ' Amant Inditicret,* the '£tourdi' of Moliere, 
and M. do Parc'a ' Francion.' 

t At the time tbin paper was written, it could have been 
littlp expected that what ia here so happily ridiculed 
would ever really tnke place; but, in our enlightened 
dajBi wc have wwn the New-river mctint an no inconaider- 
able auxiliary, not only in a tuburbaa theatre, but in C^ 
vent-guden itwif : and if the managers of our * claMtical 
thentre^ have not been able to bring a kmndred horsei on 
the iCaget It certainly was not fnun a want of incHaattort* 
bat bWBHe Qw stq^ wouldfUft. tuAi^tena. 
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beard, is poitpoued tUl the sammer season ; 
when it is thought the coohiess that proceeds 
from fountains and cascades will be more ac- 
CcpUblc and refreshing to people of quality. 
In the mean time, to find out a more agreeable 
entertainment for the winter-season, the ogera 
of Ainaido* is filled with thunder and light- 
ning, illuminations and fire-works ; which the 
audience may look upon without catching cold, 
and indeed without much danger of being 
burnt ; for there are several engines filled with 
water, and ready to play at a minute's warn- 
ing, in case any such accident should happen. 
However, as i have a very great friendship for 
the owner of this theatre, 1 hope that he has 
been wise enough to ensure his house before 
be would let this opera be acted in it. 

It is no wonder that those scenes should be 
very surprising, which were contrived by two 
poets of different nations, and raised by two 
Tnagicians of different sexes. Armida (as wc 
are told in the argument) was an Amazonian 
enchantress, and poor Signior Cassani (as we 
learn from the persons represented) aChristiau 
conjuror {Mago Chrittiatw). i must confess i 
am very much puzsled to fiind how an Amazon 
should be versed in the black art, or how a 
good Christian, for jiuch is the part of the ma- 
gician, should deal with the devil. 

To consider the poet after the conjurors, 
I shall give you a taste of the Italian from the 
first lines of his preface : ' Eccoli, benigno 
leiiort, un parlo di poehe ttrt, che se ben fuUo 
di nottCf non < pero abarto di te7iebre, mii si 
ford conoscert figlio d'ApoUo con qualche 
raggio di PamauoJ' — * Behold, gentle reader, 
the birth of a few evenings, which, though it 
be the offspring of the night, is not the abor- 
tive of darkness, but will make itself known 
to be the son of Apollo, with a certain ray of 
Parnassus.' He afterwards proceds to call 
Mynheer Handel the Orpheus of our age, and 
to acquaint us, in the same sublimity of style, 
that he composed this opera in a fortnight. 
Such are the wits to whose tastes we so am- 
bitiously conform ourselves. The truth of it 
is, the finest writers among the modern 
Italians express themselves in such a florid 
form of words, and such tedious circumlocu- 
tions, as are used by none but pedants in our 
ewn country ; and at the same time fill their 
writings with such poor imaginations and con- 
ceits, as our youths are ashamed of before they 
have been two years at the university. Some 
may be apt to think that it is the difference 
of genius which produces the difference in 
the works of the two nations ; but to show 
that there is nothing in this, if we look into 
the writings of the old Italians, such as Cicero 
and Virgil, we shall find that the Englisii 
writers, in their way of thinking and express- 
ing themselves, resemble those authors much 
more than the modern Italians pretend to do. 
And as for the poet himself, from whom the 
dreams of this opera are taken, 1 must cn- 

* Rinaldo, anopRra, 1711. THp plan was laid by Asrao 
nui, hi* outline filled up witii itaiiun wonb hy Sig. G. 
Rowi, and the mu&ic composed bv Humile. The story i» 
l:ikea ftim TaiRS tsd tho Kew fsid ia tad Bear Jdun- 1 



tirely agree with Monsieur Boileau, that one 
verse in Virgil is worth all the clinquant or 
tinsil of Tasso. 

But to return to the sparrows : there have 
been so many flights of them let loose in this 
opera, that it is feared the house will never 
get rid of them ; and that in other plays they 
may make their entrance in very wrong and 
improper scenes, so as to be seen flying in a 
lady's bed-chamber, or perching upon a king's 
throne ; besides the inconveniences which the 
heads of the audience may sometimes suffer 
from them. I am credibly informed, that 
there was once a design of casting into an 
opera the story of Whittington and his eat, 
and that in order to it, there had been got Co* 
getheragreat quantity of mice; but Mr. Rich, 
the proprietor of the play-house, very prudent- 
ly considered that it would be impossible for the 
cat to kill them all, and that consequently the 
princes of the stage might be as much infested 
with mice, as the prince of the island was be- 
fore the cat's arrival upon it ; for which reason 
he would not permit it to be acted in his house. 
And indeed I cannot blame him ; for, as be 
said very well upon that occasion, I do not 
hear that any of the performers in our opera 
pretend to equal the famous^ pied piper,* who 
made all the mice of a givat town in Ger- 
many follow his nuisic, and by that means 
cleared the place of those little noxious ani- 
mals. 

Before I dismiss this paper, I must inform 
my reader, that I hear there is a treaty on 
foot between London and Wiset (who will bo 
appointed gardeners of the play house) to fiu"* 
uish the opera of Rinaldo and Armida with an 
orange-grove : and that the next time it is act- 
ed, the singing-birds will be personated by 
tom-tits, the undertakers being resolved to 
spare neither pains nor money for the gratifi* 
cation of the audience. C. 
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Credebant hoc ffraiide nofaH, ct morte ptandum, 

Si jiiveuib vctulo aon aasurrcxerat 

Juv. Sat. xiii. 54, 

*Twaii impioun then (ho much waa age rever'd) 

For youth to keep their veau when an old man appear'd. 

I avow no evil under the sun so great as the 
abuse of tlie understanding, and yet there is no 
one vice more common. It has diflused itself 
through both sexes, and all qublitics of man- 
kind ; and there is hardly that person to be 
found, who is not more concerned for the re- 
putation of wit and sense, than of honesty 
and virtue. But this unhappy aifectation of 
being wise rather than honest, witty than good- 
natured, is the source of most of the ill habits 
of life. Such false impressions are owing to 
the abandoned writings of men of wit, and the 
awkward imitation of the rest of mankind. 



* itme 2ti, 1'2H4, the rats and mice by which Hamclen 
waa ittftfrted, wore allured, it is said, by a piper, to a con- 
tiguous river in which tJiey wore uU drowned. 

t Londtm oad \Vi«e were the Qooen's gardener^ nl 
this ttane. 
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For this reason Sir Ro^er was saying^ last 



nif ht. that he was of opinion none but men of nest minds and true taste. Sir Richard Black* 



fine parts deserve to be hanged. The reflec- 
tions of suoh men arc so delicate upon all oc* 
0arrences which they are concerned in, that 
they should be exposed to more than ordinary 
infamy and punishment, for offending against 
such quick admonitions as their own souls 
I^Te them, and blunting the fine edge of their 
minds in such a manner, that they are no more 
shocked at vice and folly than men of slower 
capacities. There is no greater monster in 
being, than a very ill man of great parts. He 
laves like a man in a palsy, with one side of 
faim dead. While perhaps he enjoys the satis- 
ftction of luxury, of wealth, of ambition, he 
has lost the taste of good-will, of friendship, 
of innocence. Scarecrow, the beggar in Lin- 
colnVinn-fieids, who disabled himself in his 
right leg, and asks alms all day to get himself 
• warm supper aud a trull at night, is not half 
so despicable a wretch, as such a man of sense. 
The beggar has no relish above sensations ; 
he finds rest more agreeable than motion ; and 
while he has a warm fire and his doxy, never 
reflects that he deserves to be whipped. Every 
man who terminates his satisfactions and en- 
joyments within the supply of his own necessi- 
ties and passions, is, says Sir Roger, in my 
eye, as poor a rogue as Scarecrow. * But,' 
continued he, * for the loss of public and pri- 
vate virtue, we are beholden to your men of fine 
parts forsooth *, it is with them no matter what 
is done, so it be done with an air. But to me, 
who am so whimsical in a corrupt age as to act 
according to nature and reason, a selfish man, 
in the most shining circumstance and equipage, 
iqppears in the same condition with the fellow 
above mentioned, but more contemptible in 
proportion to what more he robs the public of, 
and enjoys above htm. I lay it down therefore 
for a rule, that the whole man is to move to- 
gether ; that every action, of any importance, 
is to have a prospect of public good : and that 
the general tendency of our indifferent actions 
ought to be agreeable to the dictates of reason, 
of religion, of good-breeding ; without this, a 
man, as I have before hinted, is hopping in- 
stead of walking, he is not in his entire and pro- 
per motion.' 

While the honest knight was thus bewilder- 
ing himself in good starts, 1 looked attentively 
upon him, which made him, I thought, collect 
his mind a little. What 1 aim at,' says he, 
' is to represent that, I am of opinion, to po- 
lish our understandings, and neglect our man- 
ners, is of all things the most inexcusable. 
Reason should govern passion , but instead of 
that, you see, it is often subservient to it; and as 
cnaccountable as one would think it, a wise 
man is not always a good man.' This degene- 
racy b not only the guilt of particular persons, 
but also, at some times, of a whole people ; 
and perhaps it may appear upon examination, 
that the most polite ages are the least virtuous. 
This may be attributfxl to the folly of admt^ 
ting wit and learning as merit in themselves, 
without considering the application of them. 
Bj this means it becomes a rule, not so much 
ta regard what we do. as how we do it. Bat 



this false beauty wi]i not pafs upon men of ha- 



more says, with as much good sense as virtue, 
' It is a mighty shame and dishonour to employ 
excellent faculties and abundance of wit, to 
humour and please men in their vices and fol- 
lies. The great enemy of mankind, notwith- 
standing his wit and angelic faculties, is the 
most odious being in the whole creation.' He 
goes on soon after to say, very generously, 
that he undertook the writing of his poem ' to 
rescue the Muses out of the hands of ravishers, 
to restore them to their sweet and chaste man- 
sions, and to engage them in an employment 
suitable to their dignity.' This certainly ought 
to be the purpose of every man who appeals; 
in public, and whoever does not proceed upon 
that foundation, injures his country as fast as 
he succeeds in his studies. When modesty 
ceases to be the chief ornament of one sex, 
and integrity of the other, society is upon a 
wrong basis, and we shall be ever after with- 
out rules to guide our judgment in what is 
really becoming and oranamcntal. Nature 
and reason direct one thing, passion and hu- 
mour another. To follow the dictates of these 
two latter, is going into a road that is both 
eniUess and intricate; when we pursue the 
other, our passage is delightful, and what we 
aim at easily attainable. 

I do not doubt but England is at present 
as polite a nation as any in the world ; but any 
man who thinks, can easily see, that the affec- 
tation of being gay and in fashion, has very 
near eaten up our good sense, and our religion. 
Is there any thing so just as that mode and 
gallantry should be built upon exerting our- 
selves hi what is proper and agreeable to the 
institutions of justice and piety among us 7 
And yet is tliere any thing more common, than 
that we run in perfect contradiction to them ? 
All which is supported by no otlier pretention, 
than that it is done with what we call a good 
grace. 

Nothing ought to be held laudable or becom- 
ing, but what nature itself should prompt us 
to think so. Respect to all kind of superiors 
is founded, I think, upon instinct ; and yM 
what is so ridiculous as age ! 1 make this ab^ 
nipt transition to the mention of this vice, 
more than any other, in order to introduce a 
little story, which I think a pretty instance 
that the most polite age is in danger of being 
the most vicious. 

* It happened at Athens, during a public re« 
presentation of some play exhibited in honour 
of the commonwealth, that an old gentleman 
came too late for a place suitable to his i^ 
and quality. Many of the young gentlemen, 
who observed the difficulty and confusion he 
was in, made signs to him that they would ac« 
commodate him if he came where they sat. 
The good man bustled through the crowd ac- 
cordingly ; but when he came to the seats ta 
which he was invited, the jest was to sit close 
and expose him, as he stood, out of counte- 
nance, to the whole audience. The frolic went 
round the Athenian benches. But on those oc- 
casions there were also particular places as- 
signed for foreigners. Whejn the t;$^ ustst 
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skulked towards the boxes appointed for the 
Lacedsmonians, that honest people, more vir- 
tuoiu than polite, rose up all to a man, and 
with the greatest respect received him among 
them. The Athenians being suddenly touched 
with a sense of the Spartan virtue and their 
own degeneracy, gave a thunder of applause ; 
and the old man cried out, ''The Athenians 
understand what is good, but the Laccdasmo- 
Aiaus practise it.'' ' R> 



■yo. 7.] Thursday, March 8, 1710-11. 

iRomnin, tPirores magicos, miracuho, 8n|fa5, 
Nocturnos lemure^ , iiorteutuque 'Hic^mJu ridvM ? 

Hor. Lib. 2. Ep. ii. 908. 

Virions, and mngic irpcll)<. can you de»pi«c, 
And laugh at \vitchc», ghost.'', and prodigies ? 

Going yesterday to dine with an old ac- 
quaintance, 1 had the misfortune to find his 
whole family very much dejected. Upon ask- 
ing him the occasion of it, he told me that his 
wife had dreamt a strange dream the night be- 
fore, which they were afraid portended some 
misfortune to themselves or to their children. 
At her coming into the room, I observed a set- 
tled melancholy in her countenance, which I 
should have been troubled for, had 1 not heard 
from whence it proceeded. We were no sooner 
sat down, but after having looked upon me a 
little while, ' My dear,' says she, turning to 
her husband. ' you may now see the stranger 
that was in the candle last night.' Soon after 
this, as they began to talk of family affairs, a 
little boy at the lower end of the table told her, 
that he was to go into join-hand on Thursday. 
' Thursday !* says she, ' No, child, if it please 
God, you shall not begin upon Childermas- 
day ; tell your writing-master that Friday will 
be soon enough.' 1 was reflecting with myself 
on the oddness of her fancy, and wondering 
that any body would establish it as a nde, to 
lose a day in every week. In the midst of 
these my musings, she desired me to reach 
her a little salt upon the point of my knife, 
which I did in such a trepidation and hurry of 
obedience, that I let it drop by the way ; at 
which she immediately startled, and said it fell 
towards her. Upon this I looked very blank ; 
and, observing the concern of the whole table, 
began to consider myself, with some confusion, 
as a person that had brought a disaster upon 
the family. The lady, however, recovering 
herself after a little space, said to her hus- 
band, with a sigh. ' My dear, misfortunes ne- 
ver come single.' My friend, 1 found, acted 
but an under part at his table, and being a 
man of more good nature than understanding, 
thinks himself obliged to fall in with all the 
passions and humours of his yoke-fellow. ' Do 
not you remember, child,' says she, ' that the 
pigeon-house fell the very aAemoon that our 
careless wench spilt the salt upon the table V 
* Yes,' says he, ' my dear, and the next post 
brought us an account of the battle of Alman- 
za.' The reader may guess at the figure 1 
made, after having done all this mischief. I 
despatched my diauer a« soon n 1 conld, with 



my usual taciturnity -, when, to my utter eon- 
fusion, the lady seeing me quitting my knife 
and fork, and laying them across one another 
upon my plate, desired me that I would hump 
our her so far as to take them out of that figure^ 
and place them side by side. What the absur- 
dity was which I had committed I did not know, 
but 1 suppose there was some traditionary iii> 
perstition in it *, and therefore, iuobcdience to 
the lady of the house, I disposed of my knife 
and fork in two parallel lines, which is the 
figure I shall always lay them in for the future, 
though 1 do not know any reason for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a per- 
son has conceived an aversion to him. For my 
own part, 1 quickly found, by the lady's looks, 
that she regarded me as a very odd kind of a 
fellow, with an unfortunate aspect. For which 
reason 1 took my leave immediately after din- 
ner, and withdrew to my old lodgings. Upon 
my return home, I fell into a profound contem- 
plation on the evils that atteml these supersti- 
tious follies of mankind ; how they subject uf 
to imaginary afflictions, and additional sor- 
rows, that they do not properly come within 
our lot. As if the natural calamities of life 
were not sufficient for it, we turn the most in- 
diA'erent circumstances into misfortunes, and 
suffer as much from trifling accidents, as from 
real evils. 1 have known the shooting of a star 
spoil a night's rest ; and have seen a man in 
love grow pale, and lose his appetite, upon the 
plucking of a merry thought. A screech-owl 
at midnight has alarmed a family more than a 
band of robbers ; nay, the voice of a cricket 
hath struck more terror than the roaring of a 
lion. There is nothing so inconsiderable, 
which may not appear dreadful to an imagina- 
tion that is filled with omens and prognostics. 
A rusty nail, or a crooked pin, shoot up into 
prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixt assembly, 
that was full of noise and mirth, when on a 
sudden an old woman unluckily obsei'ved there 
were thirteen of us in company. The remark 
struck a panic terror hito several who were pre- 
sent, insomuch that one or two of the ladies 
were going to leave the room ; but a friend of 
mine taking notice that one of our female com- 
panions was big with child, affirmed there were 
fourteen in the room, and that, instead of por- 
tending one of the company should die, it 
plainly foretold one of them should be bom. 
Had not my friend found this expedient to 
break the omen, 1 question not but half the 
women in the company would have fallen sick 
that very night. 

An old maid, that is troubled with the va- 
pours, produces infinite disturbances of thin 
kind among her friends and neighbours. I 
know a maiden aunt, of a great family, wno 
is one of these antiquated Sybils, that fore- 
bodes and prophesies from one end of the year 
to the other. She is always seeing apparitions, 
and hearing death-watches ; and was the other 
day almost frighted out of her wits by the 
great house-dog, that howled in the stable at a 
time when she lay ill of the tooth-ach. Such 
an extravagant cast of mind engages multi- 
tudes of people, not only in impertinent tcF- 
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ron, but in superaumerary duties of life ; and 
arises from that fear and ignorance which are 
natural to the soul of man. The horror with 
which we entertain the thoughts of death, (or 
indeed of any future evil) and the uncertainty 
of its approach, fill a melancholy mind with 
ioBumerable apprehensions and suspicions, 
and consequently dispose it to the observation 
of such groundless prodigies and predictions. 
For as it is the chief concern of wise men to 
retrench the evils of life by the reasonings of 
philosophy; it is the employment of fools to 
multiply them by the sentiments of supersti- 
tion. 

For my own part, I should be very much 
troirf>led were I endowed with this divining 
quality, though it should inform me truly of 
CTory thing that can befal me. I would not 
anticipate the relish of any hapinness, nor feel 
the weight of any misery, before it actually 
arrives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my soul 
against these gloomy presages and terrors of 
mind, and that is, by securing to myself the 
friendship and protection of that Being who 
disposes of events, and governs futurity. He 
sees, at one view, the whole thread of my ex- 
istence, not only that part of it which I have 
already passed through, but that which runs 
forward into all the depths of eternity. When 
I lay me down to sleep, I recommend myself 
to his care ; when I awake, I give myself up to 
hb direction. Amidst all the evils that threaten 
me, I will look np to him for help, and ques- 
tion not but he will either avert them, or turn 
them to my advantage. Though I know neither 
the time nor the manner of the death I am to 
die, I am not at all solicitous about it ; because 
I am sure that he knows them both, and that 
he will not fail to comfort and support me un- 
der them. C. 
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At Veniu obscuro ^adientes a«re sepsit, 
Et multo nebultt circum Dva fudit amictu, 
Cemere ne quia eoa yirg. Mn. i. 415. 

They march obscure, for Venus kindly shroudn 
With miBtB their persons, and involves in clouds. 

Dryden. 

I SHALL here communicate to the world a 
couple of letters, which I believe will give the 
reader as good an eatertainment as any that 
I am able to furnish him with, and therefore 
shall make no apology for them : 

* To the SpectatoTf ^. 

'Sir, 
' I am one of the directors of the society 
for the reformation of manners, and therefore 
think myself a proper person for your corres- 
pondence. I have thoroughly examined the 
present state of religion in Great Britain, and 
am. able to acquaint you with the predominant 
▼ice of every market town in the whole bland. 
I can tell you the progress that virtue has made 
in all our cities, boroughs, and corporations ; 
and know as well the evil practices that are 
in Berwick or Exeter, as what if 



done in my own fkmily. tn a word, sir, I have 
my correspondents in the remotest parts of the 
nation, who send me up punctual accounts^ 
from time to time, of all the little irrcgularitiesf 
that fall under their notice in their several dis^ 
tricts and divisions. 

' I am no less acquainted with the particular 
quarters and regions of this great town, than 
with the different parts and distributions of 
the whole nation. I can describe every parish 
by its impieties, and can tell you in which of 
our streets lewdness prevails, which gaming 
has taken possession of, and where drunken^ 
ness has got the better of them both. When 1 
am disposed to raise a fine for the poor, I know 
the lanes and alleys that arc inhabited by com- 
mon swearers. When I would encourage the 
hospital of Bridewell, and improve the hempen 
manufacture, 1 am very well acquainted with 
all the haunts and resorts of female night*> 
walkers. 

* After this shoit account of myself, I must 
let you know, that the design of this paper ii 
to give you information of a certain irregular 
assembly, which 1 think falls very properly 
under your observation, especially since the 
persons it is composed of are criminals too con^ 
siderable for the animadversions of our society. 
I mean, sir, the Midnight Mask, which has of 
late been frequently held in one of the most 
conspicuous parts of the town, and which I 
hear will be continued with additions and im> 
provemcnts. As all the persons who compose 
this lawless assembly are masked, we daro 
not attack any of them in our way, lest we 
should send a woman of quality to Bridewell, 
or a peer of Great Britain to the Counter : be- 
sides that, their numbers are so very g^eat^ 
that I am afraid they would be able to rout our 
whole fraternity, though we were accompanied 
with our guard of constables. Both these rea- 
sons, which secure them from our authority,, 
make them obnoxious to yours ; as both their 
disguise and their numbers will give no parti- 
cular person reason to think himself aflronted 
by you. 

' If we are rightly informed, the rules that 
are observed by this new society, are wonder- 
fully contrived for the advancement of cuckol- 
dom. The women either come by themselves, 
or are introduced by friends, who are obliged 
to quit them, upon their first entrance, to the 
conversation of any body that addresses him- 
self to them. There arc several rooms where 
the parties may retire, and, if they please, 
show their faces by consent. Whispers, 
squeezes, nods, and embraces, are the inno- 
cent freedoms of the place. In short, the 
whole design of this libidinous assembly seems 
to terminate in assignations and intrigues ; and I 
hope you will take efiectual methdds, by your 
public advice and admonitions, to prevent such 
a promiscuous multitude of both sexes from 
meeting together in so clandestine a manner. 

* I am, 

' Tour humble lervant. and fellow-labourer, 

' T. B.' 

Not long after the perusal of this letter, 7 
received toother upon the «jitt»*«^^w\ \ 'wV^^, 
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'When a man bag been guilty or any rj 
r folly. I think ihe heit alancnieDt he cao 






or^er 



111 you. 



Tuesday's niBBquerade. Cpon my first goiag 
in I r/at allocked by hnlf a dnien feniBle igiia- 
hcn, vho seemed vrilling lo ndopt me for n 
broiher: but upon a aearer eiaminaiion I 
found ihcy vcre asbterhiKHl ofcaqueiiet, dis- 
gaaed in Ihai precise habii. 1 ivas soon aHer 



lall, and fnored eracefuily. 
iBh.uet,>ra,„er. we ogled one 

ler, I repeated lo her ibe four 
eoi of hii poem to Vandyke : 


rell read 
fullo"mg 


as the 
o'wfl 


WhoM •»« IhoY sro Ibnt WW 
luquiru iHii BiuiH liisl liu hi 


"ir 




I pronounced Ihpso words n 
eniKhing air. Ihal 1 had some 
chide I had made a oonc|uest. 


ith such a Ian 
She told me thai 




ai^ee in any partic 
IbRy eitablisfa Ihei 



iw a coniiderable markel-town, ii 
wai a club of fat men, that did nc 
toother (as you may well tuppnm) u 
lain one another ivilh eprlghilineas a 



andidate for Ihli 



she hoped my face vaa not akin to my tongue, 
and looking upon her watch, I accidenlolly 
discovered the figure of a Coronet on the back 
pan of il. 1 was transported with Ibe Ihoughi 
of lucb BO amour, Ihni I plied her from one 
room to nnoihoT with all Ihe gallantrict 1 could 
Invent; aud at length brooghi things lo i 
liappy an iuue, that she gave roe a prira 
meeting Ihe next day. without page or fbo 
man, coach or equipage. My heart danced 
raptures; but 1 had not lived in ibis guldi 
dream ebo'e three days, before [ foond goi 

laundrett, I have since beard, by a very great 
accident, that this Gne lady does not liv ' 
from Covent-gardcn, and ihat i am no 
first cully whom the has passed herself upon 
foraeouiileaB. 

' Thus, *ir, you Bee bow I hare mistaken 
cloud foi' a Juno ; and if you can make any 
use of thii adventure, far Ihe benefit of those 
who may poniibly be Bi tain young coKCombi 
is myself, I do most heartily give you leave. 

, Sir, 

t humble admirer, 

' B, L,' 

le next masquerade my- 

suspend my judgment ol 



I 

i 



■lai 

' Your m 



h. 9.] Snliirrfoj, JlTarrA 10, 1710.11. 

-Tfiiriii sf it ralnJa eiun lifr^ pocem 



IW with lif cr. bur u iih b«tt. ywi'll Ihiil 
Mas U laid to be a sociable animal, and. i 



argest, and had two c 
loor of a moderate sia 
lair of (biding doors. 

orpuleut clubcould make hii entrance (hmub 
he first, he was looked upon as unqnaliftM; 
lutif he stuck in the paisage, and could Mt 
brcc his way through it, the folding-doorf 
fere immediately thrown open for bii refrp 



saluU 



IS a bra 









fifteen persans, weighed above tlir 
lu opposition to this society, t 
up another composed of scarecrow 
tons, who, being veiy meagre a 
did all they could to thwart Ihe dc! 
bulky brethren, whom they rep 
men of dangerous principles ; til 
■bey worked them out of Ihe favoni 
pie, and consequently out of ibe magistracy 
These bclious tore the corporation in piect~ 
for «everal years, till at length Ihey came in 
thisnceommodaliou ; thai Ibe two bailiflsof the 
town should be annually choieii out of ibc tir> 
dubs; by which means the principal magftr 
iratei are St this day coupled like rabbin, one 
fat and one lean. 

Every one has heard of Ihe club, or ralte- 
(he confederacy of the Kings. This grand 
alliance was formed a little after the rcium of 
King Charles Ihe Second, and ailmiitcd iniB 
it men of stl qualities and professions, provid- 
ed ihey agreed in the surname of King, which, 
at Ihey imagined, sufficiently declared the 
- il 10 be altogether untaintod with 
republican and aiili'monarcbical principles. 

ian name has liheniae been often 
used at a badge of disiinciion. and made the 
:caBioii of a club. That of the Ueorge'i, 
hich used lo meeiBl ihe sign of Ilie George, 
I St. Ceoree's day, and swear ' Befbrn 
eorge,* is sUll IVcsh in every one's memory- 
There arc at present, in several parts of thk 

chief mhabilants of the (tree) converse together 
ight, 1 remember, apon my inquiriny 
after lodgings in Ormond-flreet, the tajidlonl, 
commend that quarter of the town, told 
me, there was at that time a very puod clok 
' ; he also told me, upon fun her discourse 
I him. that Ino or three noisy country 
ires, who were settled there Ihe year ht 
, hail considerably sunk ihcprica of house- 
; and that the dub (To prevent the like iii- 

loking eveiy house lhat became vacant into 
ihBir swn hdnds, till they had tbuiut » inumi 
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for ity of a sociable Daiore and good cooTcr- 
•atton. 

The Hum-Drum club, of which I was for- 
merly an unworthy member, was made up of 
Tery honest gentlemen, of peaceable disposi- 
tionf, that used to sit together, smoke their 
pipes, and say nothing till midnight. The 
Mum club (as I am informed) is an institution 
of the same nature, and as great an enemy to 



After these two innocent societies, I cannot 
forbear mentioning a rery mischievous one, 
that was erected in the reign of King Charles 
the Second : I mean the dub of duellists, in 
which none was to be admitted that had not 
fooght his man. The president of it was said 
to have killed half a dozen in single combat ; 
and as for the other members, they took their 
seats according to the number of their slain. 
There was likewise a side-table, for such as 
had only drawn blood, and shown a laudable 
anUiition of taking the first opportunity to 
qualiiy themselves for the first table. I his 
^ub, consisting only of men of honour, did 
Bot continue long, most of the members of it 
being put to the sword, or hanged, a little after 
its institution. 

Oar modem celebrated clubs are founded 
upon eating and drinking, which are points 
wherein most men agree, and in which the 
learned and the illiterate, the dull and the 
airy, the philosopher and the buffoon, can all 
9f them bear a part. The Kit-cat* itself is 
•aid to have taken its original from a mutton- 
pie. The Beef-steakt and October clubs are 
neither of them averse to eating and drinking, 
if we may form a judgment of them from 
their respective titles. 

When men are thus knit together, by a love 
•f society, not a spirit of faction, and do not 
meet to censure or annoy those that are ab- 
aent, but to enjoy one another ; when they are 
thus combined for their own improvement, or 
lor the good of others, or at least to relax 
themselves from the business of the day, by cm 
innocent and cheerful conversation, there may 
be something very useful in these little institu- 
tioBS and establishments. 

I cannot forbear concluding this paper with 
a scheme of laws that I met with upon a wall 
in a little alehouse. How 1 came thither 1 
may inform my reader at a more convenient 



* This club, which took it«name from ChriBtopher Cat, 
Ike mmker of their nHitton-piet, ww originaily foriiMHl in 
fibire lane, about the time of the trial of the Kcvcn biitho|M, 
tar alittle free eveninr convemation, but in Queen Anne'a 
rein comprehended above forty noblemen and gentlemen 
of Uw font rank, all firm friends to the Hanoverian Mucces- 
cioa. The reraeii for their toasting glaiwos were written by 
Oarth, and the Portraitfi of all its members painted by 
KoeUer, who was himself <Hie of their number ; hence all 
portraits of the same dimensions are at this time known 
•y the name of Kit Cat. Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, 
was their secretary, and built a gallery at his house at 
Bam EUms, for the reception of the pirturee, and where t he 
cJub occasionally held its meetings. From Tonson, this 
valuabk) collection has come by inheritance to Samuel 
Baker, E^. of Hertingfordbury, near Hertford. 

t Of this club, it is said, that Mrs. Woffington, the only 
woman beknging to it, was president ; Richard iiUtcourt, 
Ike comedian, was their provedore, and as an honourable 
badge of his olBoe, more a small gridiron of gold hung 
moid Us aeck with a graea tilk ribami. 



time. These laws were enacted by a knot of 
artisans and mechanics, who useid to meet 
every night; and as there is something in 
them which gives us a pretty picture of low 
life, I shall transcribe them word for word. 

Rules to be observed in the Twofienny elub, 
erected in this place, for the preservation pf 
friendship and good neighbourhood. 

I. Every member at his first coming in shali 
lay down his two pence. 

II. Every member shall All his pipe ant of 
his own box. 

III. If any member absents himself he shall 
forfeit a penny for the use of the club, un* 
less in case of sickness or imprisonment. 

IV. If any member swears or curses, his 
neighbour may give him a kick upon the 
shins. 

V. If any member tells stories in the club 
that are not true, he shall forfeit for every 
third lie an half penny. 

VI. If any member strikes another wrong* 
fully he shall pay his club for him. 

VII. If any member brings his wife into the 
club, he shall pay for whatever she drinks or 
imokes. 

VIII. If any member's wife comes to fetch 
him home from the club, she shall speak tv 
him without the door. 

IX. If any member calls another a cuckold, 
he shall be turned out of the club. 

X. None shall be admitted into the cinb thai 
is of the same trade with any member of it. 

XI. None of the club shall have his clothes 
or shoes made or mended, but by a brotiier 
member. * 

XU. No non-jiuror shall be capable of bein^^ 
a member. 

The morality of this little chib is guarded by 
such wholesome laws and penalties, that I 
question not but my reader will be as well 
pleased with them as he would have been with 
the Leges Convivnles of Ben Johnson, the re- 
gulations of an old Roman club, cited by Lip- 
sius, or the rules of a Symposium in an ancient 
Greek autiior. C. 
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Non aliter quam qui adverso viz flumine lemlnua 
Remigiis subigit : si brachia forte remisit, 
Atque iUum in prssccps prono rapit alvens amai. 

Virg. Oeorg. i. r. 201. 

So the boat's brawny crew the current stem. 
And, slow advancing, struggle with the stream: 
But if they slack their hands, or cease to ttrive. 
Then down the flood with headlong haste they drive. 

Ihjdeu. 

It is with much satisfaction that I hear thi^ 
great city inquiring day by day after these my 
papers, and receiving my morning lectures with 
a becoming seriousness and attention My pub- 
lisher tells me, that there are already three 
thousand of them distributed every day : so 
that i^ I allow twenty readers to every paper, 
which I look npon as a modest computation, I 
may reckon about threescore thousand disci- 
ples in London and VITestminstert who I Koiqq 
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'e rccorercd 



will Uke c»re to dialinguilh IhecuclviH fn 
Ibc (hijiighOrti herd <it their ignorani aiid 
aUFHtive bnlhren. Since I bare raised 
inyselr so greni u oudience, I liioll spare 
pajua lo make tbcir inalnicliun agreeable, a 
Iheir divei-iiai) uapful. For which reaioni 
sball cDileBvour to ODlfven looralily with » 
anil to lemper wit wilh morality, that mj n 
der» nay, if poiBible, both way* find th 
accoiuii in (be (peculation of the day. A 
to the end that their virtue aud diicrclion m 

ihuaglit, I Imve resolvcj lo re 
taoriei from da; 10 day, till I 

folly iiilu which the age ii fallen. The 
■nind thai llel fallow hul a liiiEle day, sprouts 
up infollietthal are only to he killed by acon- 
elajat and auIUuous culture. It was said ol 
Socrates, that be brought philosophy down 

shall be ambitious to have it said of me that I 
liDTe brought philosophy out of clotels and li- 
braries, schools and uillegei, to dwell in dubs 
(ind luseniblies, at lea-tahleii and in coflee- 

I vould therefore, In a very particuli 
uEr. recomniend theie my spcculatioi 
weli-regulnled families, that net apart an hour 
in every morning for lea and bread and bolter; 
and would earnestly adviac thpm, for their 
good, to order this pBpor to be punctually 
served up. and to he looked upon as a part o( 



.rgrea 

hem asking the first man (hey hi 

that means gatheriag together materisli 1|[ 

!- These needy pertons i 

talk of, till about twelie o'cloch in t{ 

J : for by that time they are pretty gi 

judges ol' the weather, know whie' 

' d sits, and whether the Dutch m 

As they lie at the mercy of (lie firs( a 
r meet, and are grave or impertinent J 
day long, according to liie notions w' 
ihey have imbibed iu tli ' ' 

tally eutreat them a 
ibers (ill ihey have read this paper, ni 
ise them that 1 will daily ii '" ' 



But there are none to whom this paper < 
B more uaeful than to the female ivorldJ 
ive ofter thought there has not " ~ 

•proper employmi 



uipage. 



vclt-w 



(wallowed op iind di*viiured those of the Egyp- 
(tans. I shall ool be Hi VBin as (o thinlt, ths' 
niiere the Speclatorappenn, the other publi 
prints will vanish ; but stiall leave il to my rei 
der'sconsideralion, whether it is not much better 
tu he let into the knowledge of one'i self, thi 
bear what passes in Muscovy or Poland; 
10 amuse oursflvei with such writiugs as 
to the wearing out of ignorance, passion, 
prty'udlce, than such as naturally eondu. 
inflame halredn, and make enmities irre 
cilable I 

he Deit place 1 would rercommend this 

10 the daily perusal of those gentlemen 

1 cannot hut consider as my guod bro- 

he fraternity of Spec- 



who Ii' 



«doin 



and G 



any lUug 

' ' eir fortunes, or laEmees ui ineir uib< 

haveno otherbuiineas wilh the resi 

id, but to look upon them. Undei 

if men are comprcheaded all contcm< 

ive tradesmen, titular physicians, fellowi 

lh> rttyal society, templars that are not gi 

- to be contenlious, aud statesmen that are oui 

erery one that coniiderB 

lo are the 

!n,lhatlmuitlike- 

whotn I have lately called 

iltogelhcr on- 




isfor 



ictbironei. Theiri 



• women, than ni Ihey are reoaonabli 

'es; and ate more adapted to the sen 
[ species The toilet is their great st 
sineis. and the right atlfusling of their^ 
^ principal enploymenl of their lives. 
rting of a snii of ribanda is reckoned a 



m uaGi for any tl 
mhoidery, nod tli 



, so gro 






the o 



I einlted sphere of kno 

iljoin all the beai ' 



a of drei 



illastij 
I r male beholders. 1 hope to 
aber of these by publishing tl 
paper, which Ishall always endeavoui 

my feelile readers from greater trlfl< 
same time, as 1 would fain give son 
touches to those which are already the m 

deavour to point out all those imperfetXiaj 

that are the blemishes, as well as those ' 

the mean while, 1 hope these my gentle r 
who have so much time on their hands, will ij 
Ip^dge throwiug away a quarter of an hot 
a day on this pajier, since tliey may do il • 
out any hindrance to business. 

I know several of my friends and well-wi 

er* are in great pain for me, U 

be alile lo keep up the spirit of a paper wU 
1 oblige myself to liimish every day; buir 
make them easy in (his part icuur, Iwillgj 
mise Ihem faithfiilly to give il over as soor 
I grow dull. Thi< 1 know will be mane 
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great raillery to the small wits, who will fre- 
quently put me in mind of ray promise, desire 
me to keep my word, assure me that it is high 
time to give oyer, with many other little plea- 
santries of the like nature, which men of a 
little smart genius cannot forbear throwing out 
against their best friends, when they have such 
an handle given them of being witty. But let 
them remember, that I do hereby enter my 
caveat against this piece of raillery. C. 

No. 11.] Tuesday, March 13, 1710-11. 

Dat vemam conris, voxat ceiuura columbafl. 

Juv. Sat. ii. 63. 

The dovos are censur'd, while the crows are spar'd. 

Arietta is visited by all persons of both 
9exes, who have any pretence to wit and gaT 
lantry. She is in that time of life which is 
neither affected with the follies of youth, or 
infirmities of age ; and her conversation is so 
mixed with gaiety and prudence, that she is 
agreeable both to the old and the young. Her 
behaviour is very frank, without being in the 
least blameabic ; and as she is out of the track 
«f any amorous or ambitious pursuits of her 
own, her visitants entertain her with accounts 
•f themselves very freely, whether they con- 
cern their passions or their interests. 1 made 
her a visit this afternoon, having been former- 
ly introduced to the honour of her acquaintance 
by my friend Will Honeycomb, who has pre- 
vailed upon her to admit me sometimes into 
ber assembly, as a civil inoffensive man. I 
found her accompanied with one person only, 
a common place talker, who, upon my en- 
trance, arose, and aAcr a very slight civility 
sat down again; then, turning to Arietta, pur- 
sued his discourse, which 1 found was upon the 
old topic of constancy in lo»'e. He went on 
with great facility in repeating what he talks 
ereiy day of his life ; and with the ornaments 
of insignificant laughs and gestures, enforced 
bis arguments by quotations out of plays and 
songs, which allude to the perjuries of the fair, 
and the general levity of women. Mctbought 
be strove to shine more than ordinai'ily in his 
talkative way, that he might insult my silence, 
and dbtinguish himself before a woman of 
Arietta's taste and understanding. She had 
often an inclination to interrupt him, but could 
not find no opportunity, till the larum ceased of 
itself, which it did not till he had repeated and 
murdered the celebrated Story of the Ephcsian 
matron. 

Arietta seemed to regard this piece of rail- 
lery as an outrage done to her sex ; as in- 
deed I have always observed that women, 
whether out of a nicer regai*d to their honour, 
or what other reason I cannot tell, are more 
sensibly touched with those general aspersions 
which arc cast upon their sex, than men are by 
what if said of theirs. 

When she had a little recovered herself 
from the serious anger she was in, she replied 
in the following manner. 

* Sir, when 1 consider how perfectly new all 
you have said on this subject is, and that the 
story you have given us is not quite two thou- 



sand years old, I eannot but think it a piece 
of presumption to dispute it with you: but 
your quotations put me in mind of the fable 
of the lion and the man. The man walking 
with that noble animal, showed him, in the 
ostentation of human superiority, a sign of a 
man killing a lion. Upon which, the lion said, 
very justly, " We lions are none of us painters, 
else wc could show a hundred men killed by 
lions, for one lion killed by a man." You men 
are writers, and can represent us women as 
unbecoming as you please in your works, 
while we are unable to return the injury. You 
have twice or thrice observed in your discourse, 
that hypocrisy is the very foundation of our 
education ; and that an ability to dissemble 
our affections is a professed part of our breed- 
ing. These, and such other reflections, are 
sprinkled up and down the writings of all ages, 
by authors, who leave behind them memorials 
of their resentment against the scorn of par- 
ticular women, in invectives against the whole 
sex. Such a writer, 1 doubt not, was the cele- 
brated Petronius, who invented the pleasant 
aggravations of the frailty of the Ephesiaa 
lady ; but whcu we consider this question be- 
tween the sexes, which has been either a point 
of dispute or raillery ever since there were 
men and women, let us take facts from plain 
people, and from such as have not either am- 
bition or capacity to embellish their narrations 
with any beauties of imagination. I was the 
other day amusing myself with Lignon's Ac- 
count of Barbadoes ; and, in answer to your 
well-wrought tale, I will give you (as it dwells 
upon my memory) out of that honest traveller, 
in his fiHy-fiflh page, the history of Inkle and 
Yarico. 

' Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twen- 
ty years, embarked in the Downs, in the good 
ship called the Achilles, bound for the West- 
ludies, on the 16th of June, 1647, in order to 
improve his fortune by trade and merchandise. 
Our adventurer was the third son of an eminent 
citizen, who bad taken particular care to in- 
stil into his mind an early love of gain, by 
making him a perfect master of numbers, and 
consequently giving him a quick view of loss 
and advantage, and preventing the natural im- 
pulses of his passion, by preposition towards 
his interests. With a mind thus turned, young 
Inkle had a person every way agreeable, a 
ruddy vigour in his countenance, strength in 
his limbs, with ringlets of fair hair loosely 
flowing on his shoulders. It happened, in the 
course of the voyage, that the Achilles, in 
some distress, put into a creek on the main of 
America, in search of provisions. The youth, 
who is the hero of my story, among others 
went on shore on (his occasion. From their 
first landing they were observed by a party of 
Indians, who hid themselves in the woods for 
that purpose. The £nglish unadvisedly march- 
ed a great distance from the shore into the 
country, and were intercepted by the natives, 
who slew the greatest number of them. Our 
adventurer escaped, among others, by flying 
into a forest. Upon his coming into a remote 
ami pathless part of the wood, he threw him- 
self, tired and breathless, on a little billock.t 
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when an Indian maid rushed from a thicket be- 
hind him. After the firit surprise they appear- 
ed mutuafly agreeable to each other. If the 
European was highly charmed with the limbs, 
features, and wild graces of the naked Ame- 
rican ; the American was no less taken with the 
dress, complexion, and shape of an European, 
coTered from head to foot. The Indian grew 
immediately enamoured of him, and conse- 
quently solicitous for hb preservation. She 
therefore conveyed him to a cave, where she 
^ve him a delicious repast of fruits, and led 
faim to a stream to slake his thirst. In the midst 
of these good offices, she would sometimes 
play with his hair, and delight in the opposi- 
tion of its colour to that of her fingers : then 
open his bosom, then laugh at him for covering 
it. She was, it seems, a person of distinction, 
for she every day came to him in a difierent 
dress, of the most beautiful shellK, bugles, and 
beads. She likewise brought him a great mary 
spoils, which her other lovers had presented to 
her, so that his cave was richly adorned with 
all the spotted skins of beasts, and most party- 
coloured feathers of fowls, which that world 
afibrded. To make his confinement more toler- 
able, she would carry him in the dusk of the 
evening, or by the favour of moonlight, to un- 
fVequented groves and solitudes, and show him 
where to lie down in safety, and sleep amidst 
the falls of waters and melody of nightingales. 
Her part was to watch and hold him awake in 
her arms, for fear of her countrymen, and 
wake him on occasions to consult his safety. 
In this manner did the lovers pass away their 
time, till they had learned a language of their 
own, in which the voyager communicated to 
his mistress, how happy he should be to have 
her in his country, where she should be clothed 
in such silks as his waistcoat was made of, and 
be carried in houses drawn by horses, without 
being expoMd to wind or weather. All this he 
promised her the enjoyment of, without such 
fears and alaims as they were there tormented 
ivith. In this tender correspondence these 
lovers lived for several months, when Yarico, 
instructed by her lover, discovered a vessel 
on the coast, to which she made signals; and 
in the night, with the utmost joy and satisfac- 
tion, accompanied him to a ship s crew of his 
countrymen, bound for Barbadocs.. When a 
Teisel from the main arrives in that island, it 
seems the planters come down to the shore, 
where there is an immediate market of the 
Indians and other slaves, as with us of horses 
and oxen. 

" To be short, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now com- 
ing into English territories, began seriously to 
reflect upon his loss of time, and to weigh with 
himself how many days' interest of his money 
he had lost during hu stay whh Yarico. This 
thought made the young man pensive, and 
careful what account he should be able to give 
his friends of his voyage. Upon which con- 
sideration, the prudent and frugal young man 
sold Yarico to a Barbadian merchant; not- 
withstanding that the poor girl, to incline him 
to commiserate her condition, told him that 
she was with child b^ him : but he only made 
use of that informatioB, to rite in his demands 1 
rjpaa tjie pardmaer. " 



I was so touched with this story (which I 
think should be always a counterpart to the 
Ephesian matron) that I left the room with 
tears in my eyes, which a woman of Arietta's 
good sense did, I am sure, take for greater 
applause than any compliments I could make 
her. 
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-Veterea avias tibi de pulmone revello. 

Per§. SbL v. Qi. 



I root th' old womaa from thy trembling heart. 

At my coming to London, it was some time 
before 1 could settle myself in a house to my 
liking. 1 was forced to quit my first lodgings^ 
%y reason of au officious landlady, that woidd 
be asking me every morning how I had slepf. 
1 then fell into an honest family, and lived veiy 
happily for above a week ; when my landlord, 
who was a jolly good-natured man, took it into 
his head that I wanted company, and therefore 
would frequently come into my chamber, to 
keep me from being alone. This I bore for 
two or three days ; but telling me one day that 
he was afraid I was melancholy, I thought it 
was high time for me to be gone, and accord- 
ingly took new lodgings that very night. 
About a week after, I found my jolly landlord, 
who, as I said before, was au honest hearty 
man, had put me into an advertisement in tho 
Daily Courant, in the following words: 
* Whereas a melancholy man left his lodgings 
on Thursday last, in the afternoon, and was 
afterwards seen going towards Islington: if 
any one can give notice of him to R. B. fish- 
monger in the strand, he shall be very well 
rewarded for his pains.' As 1 am the best man 
in the world to kdsp my own counsel, and my 
landlord the fishmonger not knowing my name, 
this accident of my life was never discovered 
to this very day. 

I am now settled with a widow woman, who 
has a great many children, and complies with 
my humour in every thing. I do not remember 
that we have exchanged a word together theso 
five years ; my coflce comes into my chamber 
every morning without asking for it : if I want 
fire, I point to my chimney, if water to my 
bason, upon which my landlady nods, as much 
as to say, she takes my meaning, and immedi- 
ately obeys my signals. She has likewise 
modelled her ftimily so well, that when her lit* 
tie boy oflers to pull me by the coat, or prattle 
in my face, his eldest sister immediately calls 
him ofi*, and bids him not disturb the gentle- 
man. At my first entering into the family, I 
was troubled with the civility of their rising up 
to me every time [ came into the room ; but my 
landlady observing that upon these occasions 
I always cried Pish, and went out again, has 
forbidden any such ceremony to be used in the 
house; so that at present I walk into the kitchen 
or pariour, without being taken notice of, or 
giving any interruption to the business or dis- 
course of the family. The maid will ask her 
mistress (though I am by) whether the gentle- 
man is ready to go to dinner, a^ tlio mistress 
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(who U indeed an excellent housewife) scolds 
at the seirants a^ heartily before my face, as 
behind my back. In short, I move up and 
down the house, and enter into all companies 
with the same libeiiy as a cat, or any other 
domestic animal, and am as little suspected of 
tcUing any things that 1 hear or see. 

I remember last winter there were several 
yOuDff g^rls of the neighbourhood sitting about 
the fire with my landlady's daughters, and 
telling stories of spirits and apparitions. Upon 
my opening the door the young women broke 
off their discourse, but my landlady's daugh- 
ters telling them that it was nobody but the 
gentleman (foe that is the name which I go by 
in the neighbourhood, as well as in the family) 
they went on without minding me. J seated 
ittyself by tlie candle that stood on n table at 
one end of the room ; and pretending to read 
a book that 1 took out of my pocket, heard 
several dreadful stories of ghosts, as pale as 
ashes, that had stood at the feet of a bed, or 
walked over a church-yard by moon-light; and 
of. others that had been conjured into the Red- 
sea, for disturbing people's rest, and drawing 
their curtains at midnight, with many other old 
women's fables of the like nature. As one spi- 
rit raised another, I observed that at the end 
of ewery story the whole company closed their 
ranks, and crowded about the fire. 1 took no- 
tice in particular of a little boy, who was so 
att^tive to every story., that I am mistaken if 
he Tentures to go to bed by himself this twelve- 
month. Indeed they talked so long, that the 
imaginations of the whole assembly were ma- 
nifestly crazed, .and, I am sure, will be the 
worse for it as long as they live. I heard one 
of the girls, that had looked upon me over 
her shoulder, asking the company how long I 
had been in the room, and whether I did not 
look paler than I used to do. This put me 
mider some apprehensions that I should be 
forced to explain myself, if I did not retire ; 
for which reason I took the candle into my 
hand, and went up into my chamber, hot 
without wondering at this unaccountable 
wealuiess in reasonable creatures, that they 
should love to astonish and terrify one another. 
Were I a father, I should take a particular 
nare to preserve my children from these little 
horrors of imagination, which they are apt to 
contract when they are young, and are not 
able to shake off when they are in years. 1 
have known a soldier that has entered a breach 
affirighted at his own shadow, and look pale 
upon a little scratching at his door, who the 
daj before had marched up against a battery 
of cannon. There are instances of persons, 
who have been terrified even to distraction, at 
the figure of a tree, or the shaking of a bull- 
rush. The truth of it is, I look upon a sound 
imagination as ^ the greatest blessing of life, 
next to a clear judgment, and a good consci- 
ence. In the mean time, since there are very 
few whose minds are not more or less subject 
to these dreadful thoughu and apprehensions, 
we ought to arm ourselves against them by the 
dictates of reason and religion, ' to pull the 
old woman out of our hearts' (as Persius ex- 
presses it in the motto of my paper) and ex- 
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tinguish tliosc impertinent notions which we 
imbibed at a time that we were not able to 
judge of their absurdity. Or, if we believe, 
as many wise and good men have done, that 
there are such phantoms and apparitions as 
those I have been speaking of, let us endeavour 
to establish to ourselves an interest in Him who 
holds the reins of the whole creation in his 
hands, and moderates them after such a man- 
ner, that it is impossible for one being to break 
loose upon another witiiout his knowledge and 
permission. 

For my own part, I am apt to join in tlie 
opinion with those who believe that all th^ 
regions of nature swarm with spirits; and that 
we have multitudc-i of spectators on all our 
actions, when we think ourselves most alone i 
but instead of terrifying myself with such a 
notion, I am wonderfully pleased to think that 
1 am always engaged with such an innumera* 
ble society in. searching out the Wonders of the 
creation, and joining in tlie same consort of 
praise and adoration. 

Milton has finely described this mixed com- 
munion of men and spirits in poiadise ; and 
htid doubtless his eye upon a verse in dd 
Ilesiod, which is almost word for word the 
same with his third line in the following pa^ 
sage: 

-Xor Uiink, though men wore none, 



That h«av'n would want <*pectators, God want praise ) 
Atiilions of npiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unneen, both when wo wake and when we sleep ; 
All these witfi ceaAoleM praise liis workit behold 
Both day and nicrht. How often fVom the steep 
Of echoinfr hill or thicket have we heard 
CMcBtrul ¥014*68 to tho midni^lit air, 
8ule, or re.<iponi>ivc each to oilior's note, 
Siii^ini^ their great Creator:? Oft in bandit, 
While they koeft watch, orni^htly rounding; waljc, 
Withheav'nJv touch of instrumental tfouuds, 
In All] harmonic nunilier joiuM, their tion^ 
Divide the night, and liA our thoughts to h<)av'n. 

Paradise Lo$t, 
C. 
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Die mihi, si fueris tu loo, qualis eris ? Mart 
Were you a lion, how would you behave ? 

There is nothing that of late years has aiV 
forded matter of greater amusement to the 
town than Signior rucolini's combat with a 
lion in the Haymarket, which has been very 
often exhibited to the general satisfaction of 
most of the nobility and gentry in the king- 
dom of Great Britain. Upon the 6r8t rimiour 
of this intended combat, it was confidently af- 
firmed^ and is still believed, by many in both 
galleries, that there wotUd be a tame lion sent 
from the tower, every opera night, in order to 
be killed by Hyduspes ; this report, though 
altogether groundless, so universally prevail- 
ed in the upper regions of the playhouse, that 
some of the most refined politicians in those 
parts of the audience, gave it out in whisper, 
that the lion was a cousin german of the tiger 
who made his appearance in King William's 
days, and that the stage would be supplied 
with lions at the public expense,during the whole 
session. Many likewise were the conjectures 
of the treatment which this Ron was to meet 
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with from the hands of Signior Nicolini ; some 
supposed that he was to subdue him in recita- 
tivoy as Orpheus used to serve the wild beasts 
in his time, and afterwards to knock him on 
the head ; some fancied that the lion would not 
pretend to lay his paws upon the hero, by rea- 
son of the received opinion, that a lion will 
not hurt a virg^in. Several, who pretended to 
have seen the opera in Italy, had informed their 
friends, that the lion was to act a part in high 
Dutch, and roar twice or thrice to a thorough 
bass, before he fell at the feet of Hydaspes. 
To clear up a matter that was so variously re- 
ported, I have made it my business to examine 
whether this pretended lion is really the savage 
be appears to be, or only a counterfeit. 

But before I communicate my discoveries, I 
must acquaint the reader, that upon my walking 
behind the scenes last winter, as I was thinking 
on something else, I accidentally justled 
against a monstrous animal that extremely 
startled me, and, upon my nearer survey of 
it, appeared to be a lion rampant. The lion 
seeing me very much surprised, told me, in a 
gentle voice, that I might come by him if 1 
pleased ; ' For,' says he, ' I do not intend to 
hurt any body.' 1 thanked him very kindly, and 
• passed by him : and in a little time after saw 
him leap upon the stage, and act bis part with 
very great applause, it has been observed by 
several that the lion has changed his manner 
of acting twice or thrice since his first appear- 
ance ; which will not seem strange, when 1 ac- 
quaint my reader that the lion has been chang- 
ed upon the audience three several times. The 
first lion was a candle snufier, who being a 
fellow of a testy choleric temper, overdid his 
part, and would not suffer himself to be kill- 
ed so easily as he ought to have done ; be- 
sides, it was observed of him, that he grew 
more surly every time that he came out of the 
lion ; and having dropt some words in ordina- 
ry converAtion, as if he had not fought liis 
best, and that he suflcrcd iiimself to be thrown 
upon his back in the scufllc, and that he would 
wrestle with Mr. Nicolini for what he pleased, 
out of his lion's skin, it was thought proper to 
discard hhn : and it is verily believed, to this 
day, that had he been brought upon the stage 
another time, he ^ould certainly have done 
mischief. Besides, it was objected against the 
first lion, that he reared himself, so high upon 
his hinder paws, and walked in so erect a 
posture, that he looked more like an old man 
than a lion. 

The second lion was a tailor bv trade, who 
belonged to the playhouse, and had the cha- 
racter of a mild and peaceable man in his pro- 
fession. If the former was too furious, this 
was too sheepish for his part ; insomuch, that 
after a short modest walk upon the stage, he 
would fall at the first touch of Hydaspes, with- 
out grappling with him, and giving him an 
opportunity of showing his variety of Italian 
trips. It is said, indeed, that he once gave 
him a rip in his flesh-colour doublet : but this 
was only to make work fur himself, in his pri- 
vate character of a tailor. 1 must not omit, 
that it was this second lion who treated me 
with !0 much humanitv behind the scenes. 



The acting lion at pre8«nt is, as I am infom- 
ed, a country gentleman, who does it for hb 
diversion, but desires his name may be con- 
cealed. He says, very handsomely, in his 
own excuse, that be does not act for gain, that 
he indulges an innocent pleasure in it ; and 
that it is better to pass away an evening in 
this manner, than in gaming and drinking: 
but at the same time says, with a very agree* 
able raillery upon himself, that if his name 
should be known, the ill-natur'd world might 
call him. ' The ass in the lion's skin.' Thig 
gentleman's temper is made out of such a 
happy mixture of the mild and the choleric, 
that he outdoes both his predecessors, and has 
drawn together greater audiences than have 
been known in the memory of man. 

I must not conclude my nan'ative, without 
taking notice of a groundless report that has 
been raised to a gentleman's disadvantage, of 
whom I must declare myself an admirer; 
namely, that Signior Nicolini and the lion 
have been seen sitting peaceably by (me ano> 
ther, and smoking a pipe togetlier behind the 
scenes ; by which their common enemies would 
insinuate, that it is but a sham combat which 
they represent upon the stage : but up<m in- 
quiry I find, that if any such correspondence 
has passed between them, it was not till the 
combat was over, when the lion was to be 
looked upon as dead, according to the receiv- 
ed rules of the drama. Besides, this is what 
is practised every day in Westminster-haD, 
where nothing is more usual than to see a 
couple of lawyers, who have been tearing 
each other to pieces in the court, embracing 
one another as soon as they are out of it. 

I would not be thought in any part of this 
relation, to reflect upon Signior Pficolini, who 
in acting this part only complies with the 
wretched taste of his audience ; he knows vei^r 
well, that the lion has many more admirers 
than himself; as they say of the famous 
equestrian statue on the Pont-Neuf at Paris, 
that more people go to see the horse, than the 
king who sits u])un it. On the contrary,, it 
gives me a just indignation to see a person 
whose action gives new majesty to kings, reso- 
lution to heroes, and softness to lovers, thus 
sinking from the greatness of his behaviour, 
and degraded into the character of the London 
'Prentice. I have often wished, that our tra- 
gedians would copy after this great master of 
action. Could they make the same use of 
their arms and legs, and inform their fi^es 
with as significant looks and passions, bow 
glorious would an English tragedy appear with 
that action, which is capable of giving dignity 
to the forced thoughts, cold conceits, and un- 
natural expressions of an Italian opera ! In the 
mean time, I have related this combat of the 
lion, to show what are at present the reigning 
entertainments of the politer part of Great 
Britain. 

Audiences have often been reproached bv 
writers for the coarseness of their taste : but 
our present grievance does not seem to be the 
want of a good taste, but of common sense. 

C. 
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^Teque his, infeliz, exna monstris. 

Opid, Met. iv. SOO. 

Wmch that thou art ! put off this monstroui shape. 

I. WAS reflecting this momin|^ upon the spirit 
and humour of toe public diversions five-and- 
twontj jean ago, and those of the present 
tino ; and lamented to myself, that though in 
thooe dajs thej neglected their morality, they 
kept up their good sense ; but that the beau 
monde, at present, is only grown more child- 
ish, not more innocent than the former. 
While I was in this train of thought, an odd 
fellow, whose face I have often seen at the 
plajbouse, gave me the following letter witJi 
tb«ie worids : ' Sir, the Lion presents his 
hmnMe service to you, and desired me to give 
'lis into your own hands." 



*' From my den in the Hay market, 
« SIB, March 16. 

' I hove read all your papers, and have stifl- 
ed my resentment against your reflections up- 
on operas, until that of this day, wherein you 
plainly insinuate, that SigniorNicoliniand my- 
flolf have a correspondence more friendly than 
n consistent with the valour of his character, 
or the fierceness of mine. I desire you would, 
Ibryour own sake, forbear such intimations 
for the future ; and must say it is a great piece 
of ill-nature in you, to show so great an esteem 
for a foreigner, and to discourage a Lion that 
if your own countryman. 

' I take notice of your fable of the lion and 
man, but am so equally concerned in that mat- 
ttr, that J shall not be offended to which soever 
of the aninals the superiority is given. Tou 
hare misrepresented me, in saying that 1 am a 
country gentleman, who act only for my diver- 
tiim ; whcreast l^^d I still the same woo«^ to 
range in which I once had when J «^a< a fox- 
hnnter, 1 should not resign mjr manhood for a 
maintenance ; and assur* you, as low as my 
circumstances are at present, 1 am so much a 
asan of honour, that I would scorn to be any 
beast for bread, but a lion. 

* Yours, &c.* 

I bad no sooner ended this, than one of my 
landkdyV children brought me in several 
others, with some of which I shall make up 
my present paper, they all having a tendency 
lo the same subject, vis. the elegance of our 
present diversions. 

' SIR, Covcnt-Gardcn, March 13. 

' I have been for twenty years under-sexton 
of this parish of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, 
and have not missed tolling in to prayers six 
times in all those years ; which office 1 have 
performed to my great satisfaction, until this 
fortnight last past, during which time I find 
my congregation take the warning of my bell, 
morning and evening, to go to a puppet-show 
set forth by one Powell under the Piassas. By 
this means I have not only lost my two cus- 
tomers, whom I used to place for sixpence a 
piece over againt Mjs. Rachel Eycbright, but 



Mrs. Rachel herself h gone thither also. 
There now appear among us none but a few 
ordinary people, who come fo church only to 
say their prayers, so that I have no work - 
worth speaking of but on Sundays. I have 
placed my son at the Piazzas, to acquaint the 
ladies that the bell rings for church, and that it 
stands on the other side of the garden ; but 
they only laugh at the child. 

* 1 desire you would lay this before all the 
woHd, that 1 may not be made such a tool for 
the future, and that punchinello may choose 
hours less canonical. As things arc now, Mr. 
Powell has a full congregation, while we have 
a very thin house ; which if you can remedy, 
you will very much oblige, Sir, 

* Tours, fee.* 

The following epistle 1 fold is from the un- 
dertaker of the masquerade. 
'SIR, 

* I have observed the rules of my mask so 
carefully (in not inquiring into persons) that I 
cannot tell whether you were one of the com- 
pany or not, last Tuesday ; but if you were not, 
and still design to come, 1 desire you would, 
for your own entertainment, please to admonish 
the town, that all persons indifierently are no^ 
fit for this sort of diversion. I could wish, 
sir, you could make them understand that it 
is a kind of acting to go in masquerade, and 
a man should be able to say or do thiqgs pro- 
per for the dress in which he appears. We 
have now and then rakes in the habit of Ro- 
man senators, and grave politicians in the dress 
of rakes. The misfortune of the thing is, that 
people dress themselves in what they have a 
mind to be, and not what they are fit for. There 
is not a ^cl in the town, but let her have her 
will in going to a mask, and she shall dress as 
a shepherdess. But let me beg of them to 
read the Arcadia, or some other good romance, 
before they appear in any such character at 
my house. The last day we presented, every 
body was so rashly habited, that when they 
came to speak to each other, a nymph with 
a crook had not a word to say but in the pert 
style of the pit bawdry; and a iian in the 
habit of a philosopher was speechless, till an 
occasion offered of expressing himself in the 
refuse of the tiring rooms. We had a judge 
that danced a minuet, with a quaker for his 
partner, while half a dozen harlequins stood 
by as spectators : a Turk drank me off two 
bottles of wine, and a Jew eat me up half a 
ham of bacon. If I can bring my design to 
bear, and make the maskers preserve their 
characters in my assemblies, I hope yon will 
allow there is a foundation laid for more ele- 
gant and improving gallantries than any the 
town at present affords, and consequently that 
you will give your approbation to the endea- 
vours of. Sir, 

' Your most obedient humble servant.' 

I am very glad the following epistle obliges 
me to mention Mr. Powell a second time in the 
same paper ; for indeed there cannot be too 
great encouragement given to his skill in mo- 
tions, provided he is under proper restrictioni. 
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* The opera ut the Hay market, aodthat un- 
der the little Fiar.za iu Covciit-gardcu, being at 
present the two leading diversions of the town, 
and Mr. Powell professing in his advertise- 
ments to set up Whittington and his Cat 
against Rinaldo and Armida, ny curiosity 
M me the beginning of last week to view 
both these performances, and make my ob- 
servations upon them. 

* First, therefore, I cannot but observe th«t 
Mr. Powell wisely forbearing to give his com- 
pany a bill of fare before-hand, every scene is 
new and unexjiectcd; whereas it is certain, 
that the undertakers of the Haymarket, hRV< 
ing raised too great an expectation in their 
printed opera, very much disappoint their au- 
dience on the stage. 

' The king of Jerusalem is obliged to come 
from the city on foot, instead of being drawn 
in a triumphant chariot by white horses, as my 
opera-book had promised mc ; and thus, while 
I expected Armida's dragoons should rush for- 
ward towards Argentes, 1 found the hero was 
obliged to go to Armida, and hand her out of 
her coach. We had also but a very short al- 
lowance of thunder and lightning ; though I 
cannot in this place omit doing justice to the 
boy who had the direction of the two painted 
dragons, and made thorn spit fire and smoke. 
He flashed out his rosin in such just propor- 
tions, and in such due time, that I could not 
forbear conceiving hopes of his being one day 
m most excellent player. I saw, indeed, but 
two things wanting to render his whole action 
complete, I mean the keeping his head a little 
lower, and hiding his candle. 

* I observed that Mr. Powell coid the under- 
takers of the opera had both the sam^ thought, 
and I think much about the same time, of in- 
troducing animals on their several stages, 
though mdeed with very di(rere;it success. 
The sparrows and chaffinches at the Haymar- 
ket fly as yet very irregularly over the stage ; 
and instead of perching on the trees, and per- 
forming their parts, these young actors cither 
get into tl^e galleries, or put out the candles ; 
whereas Mr. Powell has so well disciplined hb 
pig, that in the first scene he and Punch dance 
a minuet together. 1 am informed, however, 
that Mr. Powell resolves to excel his adversa- 
ries in their own way ; and introduce larks in 
his next opera of Susaimah, or Innocence Be- 
trayed, which will be exhibited next week, with 
a pair of new Elders. 

' The moral of Mr. Po well's drama is vio- 
lated, I confess, by Punch's national reflections 
on the French, and King Harry's laying his 
leg upon the Queen's lap, in too ludicrous a 
manner, before so great an assembly. 

' As to the mechanism and scenery, every 
thing, indeed, was uniform, and of a piece, 
and the scenes were managed very dexterous- 
ly ; which calls on me to take notice, that at 
tM Haymarket, the undertakers forgetting to 
change the side-scenes, we were presented 
with a prospect of the occau in the midst of a 
delightiul grove ; and though the gentlemen 
on the stage had very much contributed to the 
beauty of the grove, by walking up and down 



between the trees, I must own I was not a lit- 
tie astonished to see a well-dressed yoong fel- 
low, in a full-bottomed wig, appear in the 
midst of the sea, and without any visible -oon^ 
cem taking snuff. 

* I shall only observe one thing fUrther, in 
which both dramas agree ; which is, that bj 
the squeak of their voices the heroes of each 
are eunuchs ; and as the wit in both pieces is 
equal, I must prefer the i>erfbrmance of Mr. 
Powell, because it is in our own language. 

' I am, uc.' 
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Parva levcs capiunt animoa 

Light mindH are pleased with trifles. 

When 1 was in Fraince, I used to gase with 
g^eat astonishment at the splendid equipages, 
and party-coloured habits, of that fantastic 
nation. 1 was one day in particular conten- 
plating a lady that sat in a coach adorned with 
gilded Cupids, and finely painted with the 
loves of Venus and Adonis. The coach was 
drawn by six milk-white horses, and loaded 
behind with the same number of powdered 
footmen. Just before the lady were a conple 
of beautiful pages, that were stuck among the 
harness, and by their gay dresses and smiling 
features, looked like the elder brothers of the 
little hoys that were carved and painted in 
every comer of the coach. 

i'he lady was the unfortunate Cleanthe, who 
afterwards gave an occasion to a pretty me- 
lancholy novel. She had, for several years, 
received the addresses of a gentleman, whom, 
after a long and intimate acquaintance, she 
forsook, upon the account of this shining 
•quipage, which had been offered to her by 
one m€ grout riches, but a crasy constitution. 
The circumstances in which I saw her, were, 
it seems, the diagxiises only of a broken heart, 
and a kind of pageantry to cover distress, for 
in two months after she was carried to her 
grave with the same pomp and magnificence, 
being sent thither partly by the loss of ona 
lover, and partly by the possession of ano« 
ther. 

1 have often reflected with myself on this 
unaccountable humor in womankind, of being 
smitten with every thing that is showy and 
superficial ; and on the numberless evils that 
befall the sex, from this light fantastical dis- 
position. I myself remember a young lady 
that was very warmly solicited by a couple of 
importunate rivab, who. for several months 
together, did all they could to recommend 
themselves, by complacency of behaviour, 
and agreeableness of conversation. At length 
when the competition was doubtful, and the 
lady undetermined in her choice, one of the 
young lovers very luckily bethought himself of 
adding a supernumerary lace to his liveries, 
which had so good an effect, that he married 
her the very week after. 

The usual conversation of ordinary women 
very much cherishes this natural weakness of 
being taken with outside and appearance. 
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Talk of a new-mairied couple, and you imme- 
diately hear whether they keep their coach and 
six, or eat in plate. Mention the name of an 
absent lady, and it is ten to one but you learn 
something of her g^wn and petticoat. A ball 
is a great help to discourse, and a birth-day 
Ibmishes conversation for a twelvemonth af- 
ter. A furbelow of precious stones, an hat 
buttoned with a diamond, a brocade waistcoat 
or petticoat, are standing topics. In short, 
they consider only the drapery of the species, 
and never cast away a thought on those orna- 
ments of the mind that make persons illustri- 
ous in themselves, and useful to others. When 
women are thus perpetually dazzling one ano- 
ther's imaginations, and filling their heads with 
nothing but colours, it is no wonder that they 
are more attentive to the superficial parts of 
life, than the solid and substantial blessings of 
it. A girl, who has been trained up in this 
kind of conversation, is in danger of every 
embroidered coat that comes in her way. A 
pair of fringed gloves may be her ruin. In a 
word, lace and ribands, silver and gold gal- 
loons, with the like glittering gewgaws, are so 
many lures to women of weak minds and low 
educations, and when artificially dispbtyed. 
are able to fetch down the most airy coquette 
lirom the wildest of her flights and rambles. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an 
enemy to pomp and noise ; it arises, in the 
first place, from the enjoyment of one's self; 
and in the next, from the friendship and con- 
Tersation of a few select companions ; it loves 
•hade and solitude, and naturally haunU groves 
and fountains, fields and meadows : in shoit, if. 
leek every thing it wants within itself, and re- 
ceives no addition from multitudes of witnesses 
and spectators. On the contrary, false happi- 
ness loves to be in a crowd, and to draw the 
eyes of the world upon her. She does not re- 
ceive any satisfaction from the applauses which 
she gives herself, but from the admiration 
which she raises in others. She flourishes in 
courts and palaces, theatres and assemblies, 
and has no cxisteooe but when she is looked 

^XAurclia, though a woman of great quality, 

.^^delights in the privacy of a country life, and 

} passes away a great part of her time in her 

I own walks and gardens. Her husband, who 

\ is her bosom friend and companion in her soli- 

! tndes. has been in love with her ever since he 

t knew her. They both abound with good sense, 

* consummate virtue, and a mutual esteem ; and 

are a perpetual entertainment to one another. 

Their family is under so regular an economy, 

', in its hours of devotion and repast, employ- 

. ment and diversion, that it looks like a little 

' commonwealth within itself. They oAen go 

into company, that they may return with the 

greater delight to one another ; and sometimes 

live in town, not to enjoy it so properly, as to 

grow weary of it, that they may renew in 

themselves the relish of a conntiy life. By 

i this means they are happy in each other, be- 

I loved by their children, adored by their ser- 

I vants, and are become the envy, or rather the 

j delight, of all that know them. 

*- — Ifow diflerent to this is the Ufeef Fulvia ! 



She considers her husband as her steward, and 
looks upon discretion and good housewifery as 
little domestic virtues, unbecoming a woman 
of quality. She thinks life lost in her own fa- 
mily, and fancies herself out of the world, 
when she is not in the ring, the play house, orthe 
drawing-room. She lives in a perpetual mo- 
tion of body, and restlessness of thought, and 
is never easy in any one place, when shethinki 
there is more company in another. The miss 
ing of an opera the first night, would be mon 
afflicting to her than the death of a child. Sht 
pities all the valuable part of her own sex, anC 
calls every woman of a prudent, modest, and 
retired life, a poor-spirited, unpolished crea< 
ture. What a mortification would it be to 
Fulvia, if she knew that her setting herselt 
to view is but exposing herself, and that she 
grows contemptible by being conspicuous ? 

I cannot conclude my paper, without observ- 
ing, that Virgil has very finely touched upon 
this female passion for dress and show, in the 
character of Camilla ; who though she seems 
to have shaken ofi* all the other weaknesses ol 
her sex, is still described as a woman in this 
particular. Tho poet tells us, that after having 
made a great slaughter of the enemy, she un- 
fortunately cast her eye on a Trojan, who wore 
an embroidered tunic, a Iteautiful coat of mail, 
with a mantle of thf* finest purjtlo. ' A golden 
bow,' says he, ' hung upon his shoulder ; his 
garment was buckled with a golden clasp, and 
his head covered with an helmet of the same 
shining metal.' The Amazon immediately 
singled out this well-dressed warrior, being 
seized with a woman's longing for the pretty, 
trappings that he was adorned with : 



-Totumqur iacnuta |)or •gmeu 



Focniineo prsdx ct vpolioruiu ardebat amore. 

^n. xi. 7!$$L 

This heedless pursuit after these glirtensg 
trifles, the poet (by a nice concealed moral) ft* 
presents to have been the destructicn of hig 
female hero. C, 
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Quid vcnin atque deceits euro et rof o, ft omna in hoc 
■um. Hor. Lb. 1. i|».l. 11. 

Whatri^ht, whattru^, what fit wejnstlyfsIU 
Let this be all my care— lor this v all. Pope. 

I HAVE received a letter, dfiiring mc^ to be 
very satirical upon the little nnrff <iat is now 
in fashion ; another informf^me of a pair of 
silver garters buckled he\f» the knee, that, 
have l^en lately seen at tie Rairbow coffee* 
house in Fleet-street ; a third sends me an 
heavy complaint against fringed gloves. ^ To 
be brief, there is scarce m omanentof eithw 
sex which one or other jf my correspondents 
has not inveighed againft with seme bitteimesSy 
and recommended to ny observation. I must, 
therefore, once for all, inform ny readers, that 
it is not my intention to sink the dignity of this 
my paper, with reflections upon red heels or 
top-knots, but rathei to enter fnto the passions 
of mankind, and to dnrrect these depraved wxb^ 
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timcntf that ^ive birth to all those little extra- 
▼uancies which appear in their outward dress 
and behaviour. Foppish and fantastic orna- 
ments arc only indications of vice, not criminal 
in themselves. Extinguish vanity in the mind, 
and you naturally retrench the little superflui- 
ties of ffarniture and equipage. The blossoms 
will falfof themselves when the root that nou- 
rishes them it dostroyed. 

I shall therefore, as I have said, apply my 
remedies to the first seeds and principles of an 
affected dress, without descending to th« dress 
Itself; though at the same time I must own that 
I have thoughts of creating an officer ondor me, 
to be entitled, ' The Censor of small Wares,' 
and of allotting him one day in the week for 
the execution of such his office. An operator 
of this nattire might act under me. with the 
same regard as a surgeon to a physician ; the 
one might be employed in healingthose blotches 
and tumours which break out in the body, 
while the other is sweetening the blood, and 
rectifying the constitution. To speak truly, 
the young people of both sexes are so wondei^ 
fully apt to shoot out into long swords or sweeps 
ing trains, bushy head-dresses or full bottom- 
ed periwigs ; with several other incumbrances 
of dress, that they stand in need of being 
pruned very frequently, lest they should be 
oppressed with ornaments, and over-run with 
the luxuriance of their habits. I am much 
in doubt, whether I should give the prefer^ 
ence to a quaker that is trimmed close, and 
almost cut to the quick, or to a beau that 
18 loaden with such a redundance of excres- 
cences. I must therefore desire my corres- 
pondents to let me know how they approve 
my project, and whether they think the erect- 
ing of such a petty censorship may not turn 
to the emolument of the public ; for I would 



not do any thing of this nature rashly and 
without advice. 

There is another set of correspondents to 
wbim \ must address myself in the second 
plaie ; I mean such as fill their letters with 
pnvkte sandal, and black accounts of particu- 
lar p«rsois and families. The world is so full 
of ill-iature, that I have lampoons sent me by 
peoplewho cannot spell, and satires composed 
by thoie wko scarce know how to write. By 
the lastpost in particular, I received a packet 
of scancal which is not legible ; and have a 
whole bundle if letters in women's hands, that 
arc full o" bloti and calumnies, insomuch, that 
when I see the name CsBlia, Phillis, Pastora, 
or the lik<, at he bottom of a scrawl, I con- 
clude of course, that it brings me some /ic- 
count of a 'alien irgin. a faithless wife, or an 
amorous wiiow. Imust therefore inform these 
my correspoidents.that it is not my design to 
be a publishfT of indgues and cuckoldoms, or 
to bring little in famoig stories out of their pre- 
sent lurking Jolcs \nh broad day-light. If I 
attack the vicous. I ihall only set lipon them 
m a body ; and will not be provoked by the 
worst usage I cut receive from others, to make 
on example of any paticular criminal. In 
short, I have so much of a Drawcansir in me, 

u *i' "^*'* P*" ^^^ * ungle foe to charge 
whole armies. It is not Lais nor Silenus. but 



the harlot and tlie drunkard, whom I shall eD> 
deavour to expose ; and shall consider the crime 
as it appears in the species, not as it is circum- 
stanced in an individual. 1 think it was Cali- 
gula, who wished the whole city of Rome had 
but one neck, that he might behead them at a 
blow. 1 shall do, out of humanity, what that 
emperor would have done in the cruelty of his 
temper, and aim every stroke at a collective 
body of offenders. At the same time I am 
very sensible that nothing spreads a paper like 
private calumny and defamation ; but as my 
speculations are not under this necessity , they 
are not exposed to this temptation. 

In the next place, I must apply myself to my 
party correspondents, who are continually 
teasing me to take notice of one another's 
proceedings. How often am I asked by both 
sides, if it is possible for me to be an oncon- 
cemed spectator of the rogueries that are con^ 
mitted by the party which is opposite to hfaa 
that writes the letter. About two days since, 
I was reproached with an old Grecian law, that 
forbids any man to stand as a neuter, or a 
looker-on in the divisions of his country. How- 
ever, as I am very sensible, my paper would 
lose its whole effect, should it run out into the 
outrages of a party, I shall take care to keep 
clear of every thing which looks that way. If 
I can any way assuage private inflammations, 
or allay public ferments, I shall apply my- 
self to it with my utmost endeavours : but will 
never let my heart reproach mc with havin|r 
done any thing towards increasing those feuds 
and animosities, that extinguish religion, <le- 
j^ce government, and make a nation miserable. 
What I have said under the three foregoing 
heads will, I am afraid, very much retrench 
the number of my correspondents. I shall 
therefore acquaint my reader, that if he has 
started any hint which he is not able to pursae» 
if he has met with any surprising story which 
he does not know how to tell, if he has discor- 
ered any epidemical vice which has escaped 
my observation, or haj heard of any uncom- 
mon virtue which he would desire to publish ; 
in short, if he has any materials that can fur^ 
nish out an innocent diversion, I shall promise 
him my best assistance in the working of them 
up for a public entertainment. 

This paper my reader will find was intended 
for an answer to a multitude of correspond- 
ents ; but I hope he will pardon me if I single 
out one of them In particular, who has made 
mc so very humble a request, that I cannot 
forbear complying with it. 



* To the Spectator. 
'SIR, March 15, 1710-11. 

M am at present so unfortunate as to have 
nothing to do but to mind my own business ; 
and therefore beg of you that you will be 
pleased to put me into some small post under 
you. I observe that you have appointed your 
printer and publisher to receive letters and ad- 
vertisements for the city of London, and shall 
think myself very much honoured by you, if 
you will appoint me to take in letters and ad- 
vertisements for the city of Westminster and 
dutchy of Lancaster. Though I cannot pro* 
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jiiise to fill sach an employment with sufficient 
abilities, I will endeavour to make up with 
industry and fidelity what 1 want in parts 
and genius. 

' I am. Sir, ' 
' Tour most obedient servant, 

' CHARLES LILLIE.* 

C. 
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A visage rough, 

Deformed, unfeatur'd. 



Drydcn. 



Surcc our persons are not of our own mak- 
u^lTf when they are such as appear <lcfective or 
uncomely, it is, methinks, an honest and laud- 
able fortitude to dare to be ugly ; at least to 
keep ourselves from being abashed with a con- 
sciouiness of imperfections which we cannot 
help, and in which there is no guilt. I would 
not defend an haggai'd.beau, for passing away 
much time at a glan, and giving softness and 
languishing graces to deformity : all 1 intend 
is, that we ought to be contented with our 
countenance and shape, so far, as never to give 
ourselves an uneasy reflection on that subject. 
It is to the ordinary people, who are not accus- 
tomed to make very proper remarks on any 
occasion, matter of great jest, if a man enters 
with a prominent pair of shoulders into an as- 
sembly, or is distinguished by an expansion of 
mouth, or obliquity of aspect. It is happy for 
a man that has any of these oddncsses about 
liim, if he can be as merry upon himself, as 
others are apt to be upon that occasion. When 
be can possess himself with such a cheerful- 
ness, women and children, who are at first 
firighted at him, will afterwards be as much 
idMsed with him. As it is barbafous in others 
to Bally him for natural defects, it is extremely 
agreeable when he can jest upon himself for 
tbem. 

Madam Maintcnon's first husband* was an 
hero in this kind, and has drawn many plea- 
santries from the iri'egularity of his shape, 
which he describes as very much resembling 
the letter Z. He diverts himself likewise by 
representing to his reader the make of an en- 
gine and pully. with which he used to take off 
his hat. When there happens to be any thing 
ridiculous in a visage, and the owner of it 
thinks it an aspect of dignity, he must be of 
iferj great quality to be exempt from raillery. 
The best expedient therefore is to be pleasant 
ttpon himself. Prince Harry and Falstafi", in 
Shakespeare, have carried the ridicule upon 
fat and lean as far as it will go. Falstafi* is 
hmnourously called woolsack, bedpresser, and 
hill of flesh ; Harry, a starvelling, an elves- 
skin, a sheath, a bow-case, and a tuck. There 
is, in several incidents of the conversation be- 
tween them, the jest still kept up upon the 
{>erson. Great tenderness and sensibility in 
this point is one of the g^atcst weaknesses of 

* Tho celebrated Taul 8carron, aathor of the Roman 
CToinkfw* 



self-love. For my own part, I am a li^e ou' 
happy in the mould of my face, which is not 
quite 8 loQgiuJt Is bi*oad . Whether this might 
not partly arise from my openuig my moutk 
much seidomer than other people, and bycoa- 
sequence not so much lengthening the fibres of 
my visage, 1 am not at leisure to determine. 
Howeier it be, 1 have been often put out of 
countenance by the shortness of my face, and 
was foimerly at great pains in concealing it by 
wearily a periwig witli an high fore-top, and 
lettinflmy beard grow. But now I have tho- 
rough|r got over this delicacy, and could be 
conteited with a much shoiter, provided it 
might lualify me for a member of the merry 
club, vhich the following letter gives me an 
accouit uf. 1 have received it from Oxford, 
and ai it abounds with the spirit of mirth and 
good lumour, which is natural to that place, 
1 shallset it down word for word as it came to 
me. 

'MOST PROFOUND SIR, 

' Hiving been very well entertained, in the 
last of your speculations that i have yet seen, 
by ymr specimen upon clubs, which I there- 
fore lope ■ you will continue, 1 shall take the 
liberty to furnish you with a brief account of 
such I one as, perhaps, you have not seen in 
all yoir travels, unless it was your fortune to 
touch upon some of the woody parts of the 
Afrioui continent, in your voyage to or from 
Grani Cairo. There have arose in this univer- 
sity long since you left us without saying any 
thing) several of these inferior hebdomadal 
socidics, as the Punning club, the Witty club, 
and amongst the rest, the Handsome club; 
as a burlesque upon which, a certain merry 
specbs, that seem to have come into the 
worll in masquerade, for some years last past 
have associated themselves together, and as- 
sumd the name of the Ugly club. This ill- 
favoired fraternity consists of a president and 
twel^ fellows ; the choice of which is not con- 
fined by patent to any particular foundation, 
(as H. John's men would have the world be- 
lieve and have therefore erected a separate 
socidy within themselves) but liberty is left to 
elect from any school in Great Britain, provid- 
ed tie candidates be within the rules of the 
clul) as set forth in a table, entitled, * The Act 
of Peformity ;' a clause or two of which I shall 
trarsmit to you. 

' [. That no person whatsoever shall be ad- 
mitted without a visible queerity in his aspect^ 
or peculiar cast of countenance ; of which the 
president and officers for the time being are to 
determine, and the president to have the cast- 
ing voice. 

' II. That a singular regard be had upon 
examination, to the gibbosity of the gentlemen 
that offer themselves as founders' kinsmen; 
or to the obliquity of their figure, in what sort 
soever. 

' III. That if the quantity of any man^S 
nose be eminently misicalculated, whether as 
to length or breadth, he shall have a just pre- 
tence to be elected. 

' Lastly, That if there shall be two or more 
compctitoni for the s^me vacancy, cctterUpat 
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' Etoj freih member, upon hi> Grsi nighi. 
It to entertuD Ihe company withadiihif caii- 
Blh, uid a ipKch ia praise or £top, irhoiic 
pgrttsilure Ibej han in full proportian oi rn- 
tket dUpraponion, ovec the chtmne)'; anil 
their deaigD is, aa looa ■• their funds ire ^uf- 
Bdenl, to porcbaw the headi of Tbiraiu-. 
Dms ScoUh, Scarron, Hudibrai, aodihe u!<l 
natlemaa ia Olilham, with all Ibe cclibraU'.l 



' A* tliey bait always been pt 
mirers or the other lei. lo they u 
declare that [hey will give all pan 






I appeii 



' The narttay prestdenl, who is Iber lan 
derated champioa, haa lately (hawii nc ir 
copies of veraea. composed by a gcutlenan 
this society; the first, a congralulato^ cil 
iiuctibed to Mrs. Touchwood, upon iheloai; 

upon Mrs. Andiron's left shoulder. Mr^ Vi 
nrd, (he says} since the sniail-poi, isVro" 
tolerably ugly, aod a top toast in Ilic clul 
bnt I nerer hoard him to lavish of ha r„ 
. thinga, as upon old Nell Trot, who coniani 
offlcisles al their table; her he even idai. 
lithe T 



Shipton; in nhon, Nell, (says he) isoneif' 
extraordinary works of nature ; but is 
compleKJon, shape, and Teatures. so tailed by 
other* they areall mere outaidc and symnetry, 

that the president is a Tacetious pleasan gi'i<- 
(leman. and nerer more so, than when le hns 
got (aa he calls them) bii dear mummers ibiiiii 
him; and he on«n protesta it does him gtod Ut 
meet a fellow with a right genuine grimice in 

of the French natiou ) ; and, as an'^intu^u^V 



light of H lisl 



pockGt-booit of al till 



der hia obaervntinn, with I 
efthem, and in the rear [i 
ing and imploring aspccl], Sir, 

' Yonr obliged and humble servant, 

' ALEXANDER CAHBUNCLE, 

Oxford, March 12, 1710. R 
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-^ — .EquidBquoqifsjiun mifmrit iJt uire minplu 
Ounii Id IdcoiMi ocuIos, Bl nudin »■■. 

ft>r.Lili.l.ep.i.lSl. 

N^Iki thD Hon, bulloVDlbopaiiiitlKciiii. 

CriicJL 

Jt ia my deat|:n in Ibis paper to deliver don ii 
to pocterity a faithful account of the Ilaliiin 
opera, and of tbe gradual progreaa which il 
haa made upon the English stage; forthere h 
~ -■— ■- - randchildrenwilllH? 



foreigners in their own country, and to hear 
whole playa acted before them in a taagtm 
which they did not undentHud, 

Aninoe nas the firat opera that gave ma 
taate of Italian muaic' The great succeai thi* 
opera met with produced some altempta of 
forming pieces upon Italian plans, whidi 
should give a more natural and reasonable en- 
tertainment than what can be met with ia tbe 
elaborate trillea of that nation. This aliumed 
the poetasters and fiddlers of the town, who 
were used to deal in a more ordinary kind of 
ware ; and therefore laid down an ealabliilMd 
rule, which is received aa auch to this dar 
' That nothing is capable of being w«ll act la 
muaic, thatianol nousciiac' 

This maxim was no sooner received, but we 
immediately fell to iraiislaling the [lalian ope. 
ras ; and aa there was no great danger of hiut- 
iugthe sense of those extraordinary piece*, 
lulhora would olten make words of their 



to them 



ag of the passages ihej prei 



tunc. Thus the famous «i 



' Fr«a arc ■ lover's linpiw, tc. 

il was pleasaiil enough to see the most re- 
fined persons of the British nation dying away 
nd hinguishing to notes that were filled with 
spirit of rage and indignation. It happeDcd 
lao very frequently, where the sense w«» 
ighlly translated, the necesaary trenspoahioa 
df words, which were drawn out of the phrue 
one tongue into that of another, made the 
isic appear very absurd in one tongue that 
B very natural in the other. I remember 
Italianverae that ran thus, word for word: 



which the English for ryhnn 

By thu m 
pity in 
Ihe English': and the a 



to rage i 



sounds that 



falhen used tc 



lur grei 
vthi 
>gelhGr lihe an audience of 



express pity in Ihe translation. It ofles- 
>B happened, likewise, that the finest note* 
he air fell u]ion the most Insigniflceal 
ds in Ihe sentence. 1 have known the 
d And pursued througb the whole gamut, 
! been entertained with many a melodiooi 
, and have heard the moat beautiful grace*. 
'cn, and ditiaions, bestowed upon 71iei> 
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Fbr, and From ; to the eteroal honour of our 
English particles. 

The next step to our re6nenicnt was the in* 
tr^ucing of Italian actors into our opera ; who 
sung their parts in their own language, at the 
same time that our countrymen performed 
theirs in our native tongue. The king or hero 
of the play generally spoke in Italian , and his 
slaves answered him in English. The lover 
frequently made his court, and gained the 
heart of his princess, in a language which she 
did not understand. One would have thought 
it very difficult to have carried on dialogues af- 
ter this manner without au interpreter between 
the persons that conversed together ; but this 
was the state of the English stage for about 
three years. 

At length the audience grew tired of under- 
standing half the opera : and therefore to ease 
themselves entirely of the fatigue of thinking, 
have so ordered it at present, that the whole 
opera is performed in an unknown tongue. 
We no longer understand the language of our 
own stage ; insomuch that I have often been 
afraid, when 1 have seen our Italian perforra- 
en chattering in the vehemence of action, that 
they have been calling us names, and abusing 
us among themselves ; but 1 hope, since we 
do put such an entire confidence in them, they 
will not talk against us before our faces, though 
they may do it with the same safety as if it 
were behind our backs. In the mean time, 1 
cannot forbear thinking how naturally an his- 
torian who writes two or three hundred years 
hence, and does not know tlie taste of his wise 
forefiithers, will rbakc the following reflection : 
' In the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
Italian tongue was so well understood in Eng- 
land, that operas were acted on the public stage 
in that language.' 

One scarce knows how to be serious in the 
confutation of an absurdity that shows itself 
at the first sight. It does not want any great 
measure of sense to see the ridcule of this 
monstrous practice ; but what makes it the 
more astonishing, it is not the taste of the rab- 
ble, but of pecsons of the greatest politeness, 
which has established it. 

If the Italians have a genius for music above 
the English, the English have a genius for 
other performances of a much higher nature, 
and capable of giving the mind a much nobler 
entertainment. Would one think it was possi- 
ble (at a time when an author lived that was 
able to write the Phaedra and Hippolitus)* for 
a people to be so stupidly fond of the Italian 
opera, as scarce to give a third day's hearing 
to that admirable tragedy 7 Music is certainly 
a very agreeable entertainment: but if it 
would take the entire possession of our cars. 
if it would make us incapable of hearing sense. 
if it would exclude arts that have a much grea- 
ter tendency to the refinement of human na- 
ture ; I must confess 1 would allow it no better 
quarter than Plato has done, who banishes it 
out of his commonwealth. 

At present our notions of music are so very 

* Phndra and HippoUtus, a tragedy, by Edmund 
Smith, lint acted in 1707. 

V<JD. T. 



uncertain, that we do not know what it is we 
like r only, in general, we are transported with 
any thing that is not English : so it be of a for- 
eign growth, let it be Italian, French, or High 
Dutch, it is the same thing. In short, our 
English music is quite rooted out, and nothing 
yet planted in its stead. 

When a royal palace is burnt to the ground, 
every man is at liberty to present his plan for a 
new one ; and though it be but indifierently 
put together, it may furnish several hints that 
may be of use to a good architect. I shall 
take the same liberty in a following paper, of 
giving my opinion upon the subject of m^c ; 
which I shall lay down only in a problematical 
manner, to be considered by those who are 
masters in the art. C. 



No. 19.] Thursday^ Marcit 22, 1710-11. 

Di bnno fecerunt, inopLs me quodque pusilli 
Finxerunt animi, raro et perpmica loquentLs. 

Ho r. Lib. 1 . Sat. iv. 17. 

Thank heavQit that made me ofnn humble miad } 
To action littlo, leu to words inclined ! 

Observing one person behold another, who 
was an utter stranger to him, with a cast of his 
eye which, methought, expressed an emotion 
of heart very difierent from what coiUd be 
raised by an object so agreeable as the gen- 
tleman he looked at, I began to consider, not 
without . some secret sorrow, the condition of 
an envious man. Some have fancied that 
envy has a certain magical force in it, and 
that the eyes of the envious have by their fas- 
cination blasted the enjoyments of the happy. 
Sir Francis Bacon says, some have been so cu- 
rious as to remark the times and seasons when 
the stroke of an envious eye is most efiectually 
pciTiicious, and have observed that it has been 
when the person envied has been in any cir- 
ciimstance of glory and triumph. At such a 
time the mind of the prosperous man goes, as 
itwere, abroad, among things without him, and 
is more exposed to the malignity. But I shall 
not dwell upon speculations so abstracted as 
this, or repeat the many excellent things which 
one might collect out of authors upon this mis- 
erable affection; but, keeping the common 
road of life, consider the envious man with re- 
lation to these three heads, his pains, his re-r 
liefs, and his happiness. 

The envious man is in pain upon all occasions 
which ought to give him pleasure. The relish 
of his life is inverted ; and the objects which 
administer the highest satisfaction to those 
who are exempt from this passion, give the 
quickest pangs to persons who arc subject to 
it. All the perfections o( their fellow-creatures 
are odious. Youth, beauty, valour, and wis- 
dom are provocations of their displeasure. 
What a wretche<l and apostate state is this ! 
to be offended with excellence, and to hate a 
man because we approve him ! The condition 
of the envious man is the most emphatically 
miserable ; he is not only incapable of rejoic- 
ing in another's merit or success, but lives in a 
world wherein all mankind are in a plot against 
his quiet, by studying their own happiness and 
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advantage. Will Fro&per is an honest talc- 
bearer, he makes it his business to join in con- 
Yertation with envious men. He points to such 
a handvome young fellow, and whispers that 
he is secretiv married to a r;reat fortune. When 
they doubt, he adds circumstances to prove it ; 
and never fails to aggravate their distress, by 
assuring them, that, to his knowledge, he has 
an uncle will leave iiim some thousands. Will 
has many arts of this kind to torture this sort- 
of temper, and delights in it. When he finds 
them change colour, and say faintly they wish 
such a piece of news is true, he has the malice 
to speak some good or other of every man of 
their acquaintance. 

The reliefs of the envious roan are those lit- 
tle blemishes and imperfections that discover 
themselves in an illustrious character. It is a 
matter of great consolation to an envious per- 
son, when a man of known honour does a thing 
unworthy himself, or when any action which 
vraa well executed, upon better information ap- 
pears so a]tei*ed in its circamstauces, that the 
fame of it is divided among many, instead of 
being attributed to one. This is a secret satis- 
faction to these malignants; for the person 
whom they before could not but admire, they 
fancy is nearer their own condition as soon as 
hi4 merit is shaVed among others. I remember 
some years ago there came out an excellent 
poem without the name of the author. The 
little wits, who were incapable of writing it, 
began to pull hi pieces the supposed writer. 
When that would not do, they took great pains 
to suppress the opinion tliat it was his. That 
again failed. The next refuge was to say it 
was overlooked by one man, and many pages 
wholly written by another. An honest fellow, 
who sat amongst a cluster of them in debate 
•n this subject, cried out, ' Gentlemen, if you 
are sure none of you yourselves had a hand in 
it, you are but where you were, whoever writ 
H.* But the most usual tuicrour'to the envious, 
In cases of nameless merit in this kind, is to 
keep the property, if possible, unfixed, and 
by that means to hinder the reputation of it 
from falling upon any particular person. You 
see an envious man clear up his countenance, 
if in the relation of any man's great happiness 
in one point, you mention his uneasiness in 
another. When he hears such n one is very 
rich he turns pale, but recovers when you 
add that he has niaiiv children. In a word, 
the only sure way to nu cnviou? man's favour, 
is not to dcsci ve it. 

But if we consider the envious man in de- 
light, it is like reading of the scat of a giant 
in a romance ; the magnificence of his house 
consists in the many limbs of men whom he 
has slain. If any who promised themselves 
success in any uncommon undciiuking mis- 
carry in the attempt, or he that aimed at what 
fvotdd have been useful and laudable, meets 
with contempt and derision, the envious man, 
under the colour of hating vainglory, can smile 
whh an inward wantonness of heart at the ill 
eflfect it may have upon an honest ambition for 
the fliture. 

Having thoroughly considered the nature of 
this p«s9ion, J have made it my study how to 



avoid the envy that may accrue to me from 
these my speculations ; and if I am not mil* 
taken in myself. I thuik I have a genius to 
escape it. Upoa hearing in a cofTee-honse one 
of my papers, commended, 1 immedkitelj ap- 
prehended the envy that would sprinf^ (irom 
that applause ; and therefore gave a descrip- 
tion of my face the next day ; being resolved, 
as 1 grow in reputation for wit to resign my 
pretentions to beauty. This, I hope, may give 
some ease to those unhappy gentlemen who 
do me the honour to torment themselves upon 
the account of this my paper. As their case is 
very deplorable, and deserves compassion, I 
shall sometimes be dull, in pity to them, and 
will, from time to time, administer consolations 
to them by further discoveries of my person. 
In the mean while, if any one says Uie Spec- 
tator has wit, it may be some relief to them to 
think that he does not show it in company. 
And if any one praises his morality, they may 
comfort themselves by considering that his face 
is none of the longest. R. 
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Thou dog ill forehead! 



Horn, 11. i. S»5. 
Pope, 



Among the other hardy undertakings which 
I have proposed to myself, that of the correc-' 
tion of impudence is what I have very much at 
heart. This in a particular manner is my pro- 
vince as Spectator; for it is generally an of- 
fence committed by the eyes, and that against 
such as the ofienders would perhaps never have 
an opportunity of injuring any other way. The 
following letter is a complaint of a young lady, 
who sets forth a trespass of this kind, with that 
command of herself as befits beauty and inno- 
cence, and yet with so much spirit as suffi- 
ciently expresses her indignation. The whole 
transaction is performed with the eyes; and 
the crime is no \e»s than employing them in 
such a manner, as to divert the eyes of others 
from the best use they can make of them, even 
looking up to heaven. 

*sm, 
' There never was (I believe) an acceptable 
man but had some awkward imitators. £ver 
since the Spectator appeared, have I remarked 
a kind of men, whom 1 choose to call Stcurert ; 
that without any regard to time, place, or 
modesty, disturb a large company with their 
impertinent eyes- Spectators make up a pro- 
per assembly fof a puppet-show or a bear^ 
garden ; but devout supplicants and attentive 
hearers arc the audience one ought to expect 
in churches. 1 am, sir, member of a small 
pious congregation near one of the north gates 
of this city ; much the greater part of us indeed 
are females, and used to behave ourselves in a 
regular attentive manner, till very lately one 
whole aisle has been disturbed by one of these 
monstrous Starers ; he is the head taller than 
any one in the church ; but for the greater ad- 
vantage of exposing himself, stands upon a has- 



MCk, aad commandtf the nholc congregation, 
to the great annoyance of the devoutcst part of 
the tiKtitory ; for what whh bhishing, confu- 
sion, and vexation, we can neither mind the 
prayen nor sermon. Your animadversion upon 
tfai» insolence would be a great favour (o, 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

'S. C/ 

1 hmve frequently seen of this sort of fellows, 
and do think there cannot be a greater aggra- 
▼atiOii of an ofibncc, than that it is committed 
where the criminal is protected by the sacred- 
neM of the place which he violates. Many re- 
flections of this sort might be very justly made 
upon this kind of behaviour, but a Starcr is not 
usually a person to be convinced by the reason 
of the thing; and a fellow that is capable of 
showing an impudent fVont before a whole con- 
gregmtioD, and can bear being a public specta- 
cle, is not so easily rebuked as to amend by ad- 
monitions. If, therefore, my correspondent 
does not inform me that within seven days 
after this date the barbarian does not at least 
stand upon his own legs only, without an emi- 
DCBce, ray friend Will Prosper* has promised 
to take an hassock opposite to him, and stare 
agaioit him in defence of the ladies. I have 
given him directions, according to the most ex- 
act mles of optics, to place himself in such a 
msuiner, that he shall meet his eyes wherever 
he throws them. I have hopes that when Will 
eonfronti him, and all the ladies, in whose be- 
half he engages him, cast kind looks and wishes 
of tnccoM at their champion, he will have some 
shame, and feel a little of the pain he has so of- 
ten put others to, of being out of countenance. 

It baa, indeed, been time out of mind gene- 
rally remarked, and as often lamented, that 
thia family of Starers have infested public as- 
semblies. I know no other way to obviate so 
great an evil, except, iu the case of fixin/*' their 
eyes upon women, some male friend nil] take 
the part of such as are under tlie oppression 
of impudence, and encounter the eyes of the 
Starers wherever they meet them. While wc 
suffer onr women to be thus impudently at- 
tacked, they have no defence, but in the end to 
cast yielding glances at the Starei*s. In this 
case, a man who has no {sense of shame, has 
the same advantage over his mistress, as he 
who has no regard for his oftu life has over his 
adversary. While the generality of the world 
are fettered by rules, and move by proper and 
just methods ; he, who has no respect to any of 
them, carries away the reward due to that pro- 
priety of behaviour, with no other merit, but 
that of having neglected it. 

I take an impudent fellow to be a sort of out- 
law in good breeding, and therefore what is 
said of him no nation or person can be con- 
cerned for. For this reason one may be free 
upon him. I have put myself to great pains 
in considering this prevaUing quality, which 
we call impudence, and have taken notice that 
it eaeits itself in a different manner, according 
to the different soils wherein such subjects of 

* See Spert. No. W. 
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these dominions as arc musters ol it, were 
born. Impudence in an Engiisliman is sullen 
and insolent ; in a Scotchman it is imtractable 
and rapacious ; in an Irishman absurd and 
fawning. As the coiu'se of the world now runs, 
the impudent En^^lishman behaves like a surly 
landlord, the Scut like an ill-roccived guest, 
and the Irishman like a stranger, who knows 
he is not welcome. There is seldom any thing 
entertaining either in the impudence of a South 
or North Briton ; but that of an Irishman is al- 
ways comic. A true and genuine impudence 
is ever the effect of ignorance, without the 
least sense of it. The beiit and most success- 
ful Sfarers now in this town are of that nation; 
they have usualfy the advantage of the stature 
mentioned in the above letter of my corres- 
pondent, land generally take their stands in the 
eye of women of fortune; iiisomnrhthat I have 
known one of them, three months ailer he 
came from plough, with a tolerable good air, 
lead out a woman flnom a play , whi(*h one of our 
own breed, after four years at Oxford, and 
two at the Temple, would have be.:n afraid to 
look at. 

I cannot tell how to acroiinl for it, but these 
people have usually the preference to our own 
fools, in the opinion of the sillier part of wom- 
ankind. Perhaps it is that an Knglish coxcomb 
is seldom so obsequious as an Irish one ; and 
when the design of pleasing is visible, an ab- 
surdity in tlie way toward it is easily forgiven. 

But those who are downright impudent, and 
go on without reflection that they arc such, are 
more to be tolerated, than a set of fellows 
among us who profess impudence with an air 
of humour, and think to carry off the most 
inexcusable of all faults in the world, with no 
other apology than saying in a gay tone, ' I put 
an impudent face upon the matter.' No; no 
man shall be allowed the advantages of impu- 
dence, nho is conscious that he is such. If he 
knows he is impudent, he may as well be other-i 
wise ; and it shall be expected that he blush, 
when he s(;cs he makes another do it. For 
nothing .can atone for the want of modesty : 
without which beauty i^ ui)<;rnc!eful, and wit 
detestable. R. 



No. 21.] Salurdny, Bfarch 24, 1710-11. 
Uocus est et plnribus umbri«. Ilor. Lib. 1. Ep. v. 28. 

Thcrc*9 room coougrh, and c:tr]i may bring his friend. 

Creed. 

I AM sometimes very much troubled, when I 
reffect upou the three great professions of di- 
vinity, taw, and ph^-sic ; how they are each of 
them overburdened with practitioners, and 
filled with multitudes of ingenious gentlemen 
that starve one another. 

We may divide the clergy into generals, field 
oflicers, and subalterns. Among the first we 
may reckon bishops, deans, and archdeacons. 
Among the second are doctors of divinity, pre- 
bendaries, and all that wear scarfs. The rest 
are comprehended under the subalterns. As 
for the first class, our constitution preserves it 
from any redundancy of incumbents, notwith- 
standins: rompetUoT* ^T^ \\nTC\Vwt\«t%*. ^'^ts.w 
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a strict calculatiou, it is found that there 1ms 
Iieeii a gfreat exceeding of late years in the 
second division, several brevets have been 
granted for the converting of subaltei'ns into 
scarf-officers ; insomuch, that withiu my me- 
mory the price of lutestring is raised above 
two-pence in a yard. As for the subalterns, 
they are not to be numbered. Shouhl our cler- 
gy once enter into the corrupt practice of the 
laity, by the splitting of their freeholds, they 
would be able to carry most of the elections in 
England. 

The body of the law is no less incumbered 
irith superfluous members, that arc like Vir- 
giPs army, which he tells ns was so crowded, 
many of tliem had not room to use their wea- 
pons. This prodigious society of men may 
be divided into the litigious and peaceable. Un- 
der the first are comprehended all those who 
are carried down in coach-fulls to Westminster- 
hall, every morning in term time. Martial's 
description of this species of lawyers is full of 
Jiomour: 

• Iras ct verba locant.* 

' Men that hire out their words and anger ;' 
that are more or less passionate according as 
they are paid for it, and allow their client a 
quanti^ of wrath proportionable to the fee 
which they receive from him. 1 must, how- 
ever, observe to the reader, that above three 
parts of those whom I reckon among the liti- 
gious are such as arc only quarrelsome in 
their hearts, and have no opportunity of show- 
ing their passion at the bar. Nevertheless, as 
they do not know what strifes may arise, 
they appear at the hall every day, that they 
may show themselves in a readiness to enter 
the lists, whenever there shall be occasion for 
them. 

The peaceable lawyers are, In the flrst place, 
many of the benchers of the several inns of 
court, who seem to be the dignitaries of the 
law, and are endowed with those qualifications 
of mind that accomplish a man rather for a 
mler than a pleader. Tliese men live peace- 
ably in their habitations, eating once a day, 
and dancing once a year,* for the honour of 
their respective societies. 

Another numberless branch of peaceable 
lawyers are those young men who, being plac- 
ed at the inns of court in order to study the 
laws of their country, frequent the play-house 
more than Westminster-hall, and are seen in 
all public assemblies, except in a court of jus- 
tice. I shall say nothing of those silent and 
Vusy multitudes that are employed witJiin 
doors in tlie drawing up of writings and con- 
veyances ; nor of those greater numbers that 
jMdliate their want of business with a pretence 
tp such chamber practice. 

If, in the third place, we look into the pro- 
ftMion of physic, we shall find a most formid- 
able body of men. The sight of them is enough 
to make a man serious, for we may lay it down 
as a maxim, that when a nation abounds in 
physicians, it grows thin of people. Sir Wil- 

* See Dufdale's Origines Judicioleff. 



Ham Temple is very much puEzIed to find oat 
a reason why the Northern Hive, as he odls 
it, does not send out such prodigious swarms, 
and over-run the world with Goths and Van- 
dals, as it did formerly ; but had that excellent 
author observed that there were no students in 
physic among the subjects of Thor and Woden, 
and that this science very much flourishes in 
the north at present, he might have found a 
better solution for this difficulty than any of 
those he has made use of. This body of men 
in our own country may be described like the 
British army in Caesar's time. Some of them 
slay in chariots, and some on foot. If the in- 
fantry do less execution than the charioteers, 
it is because they cannot be carried so soon in- 
to aU qnarters of the town, and dispatch so 
much business in so short a time. Besides this 
body of regular troops, there are stragglers, 
who without being duly listed and enrolled, do 
in^nite mischief to those who are so unlucky as 
to fall into their hands. 

There are, besides the above-mentioned, in- 
numerable retainers to physic, who, fpr want 
of other patients, amuse themselves with the 
stifling of cats in an air-pump, cutting up dogs 
alive, or impaling of insects upon the point of 
a needle for microscopical observations; be* 
sides those that are employed in the gathering 
of weeds, and the chase of butterflies: not to 
mention the cockleshcU-merchants and spider 
catchers. 

When I consider how each of these profes- 
sions arc crowded with multitudes that seek 
their livelihood in them, and how many men 
of merit there ai'e in each of them, who may 
be rather said to be of the science, than the 
profession ; I very much wonder at the hnmonr 
of parents, who will not rather choose to place 
their sons in a way of life where an honest in- 
dustry cannot but thrive, than in stations 
where the grcates: probity, learning, and good 
sense may miscarry. How many men aie 
country curates, that might have made them- 
selves aldermen of London, by a right improve- 
ment of a smaUer sum of money than what b 
usually laid out upon a leai*ned education 7 A 
sober frugal person, of slender parts, and a 
slow apprehension, might have thrived in 
trade, though he starves upon physic; as a 
man would be well enough pleased to buy silks 
of one whom he would not venture to feel his 
pulse. Vagelliud is careful, studious, and 
obliging, but withal a little thick-sculled ; he 
has not a single client, but might have had 
abundance of customers. The raisf )rtune is, 
that parents take a liking to a particular pro- 
fession, and therefore desire their sons may be 
of it: whereas, in so great an afiair of life, 
they should consider the genius and abilities 
of their children, more than their own inclina- 
tions. 

It is the great advantage of a trading natiaa, 
that there are very few in it so dull and heavy, 
who may not be placed in stations of life, 
which may give them an opportunity of mak- 
ing their fortunes. A well-regulated commerce 
is not, like law, physic, or divinity, to be over- 
stocked with hands ; but on the contrary flou- 
rishes by midtitudes, and gives employment to 
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ill its professors. Fleets of merchantmen are 
M» many squadrons of floating shops, that vend 
>ar wares and manufactures in all the markets 
>f the world, and find out chapmen under 
both the tropics. C. 
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Qnedemiqae ostendis mibi sic, iDcredaliu odi. 

Hor. An PoeU rer. 5. 



—.— Whatever contradicts ray senM 
I hate to aee, and never can believe. 
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Tbs word Spectator being most usually un- 
derstood as one of the audience at public re- 
presentations in our theatres, I seldom fail of 
many letters relating to plays and operas. But 
Indeed there are such monstrous things done 
in both, that if one had not been an eye-wit- 
nets of them, one could not believe that such 
matten had really been exhibited There is 
veiy little which concerns human life, or is a 
picture of nature, that is regarded by the 
greater part of the company. The under- 
standing is dismissed from our entertainments. 
Our mhth is the laughter of fools, and our ad- 
Buration the wonder of idiots ; else such im- 
probable, monstrous, and incoherent dreams 
ooiild not go off* as they do, not only without 
the utmost scorn and contempt, but even with 
the loudest applause and approbation. But the 
letters of my correspondents will represent 
this affair in a more lively manner than any 
^Utcoune of my own ; I shall therefore give 
theM to my reader with only this preparation, 
that they all come from players, and that the 
business of playing is now so managed, that 
you are not to be surprised when I say one or 
two of them are rational, others sensitive and 
vegetative actors, and others wholly inanimate. 
I shall not place these as I have named them, 
but as they have precedence in the opinion of 
their audiences. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Tour having been so humble as to take no- 
tice of the epistles of other animals, emboldens 
me, who am the wild boar that was Killed by 
Mrs. Tofts, to represent to you, that f think 
I was hardly used in not having the part of the 
lion of Hytlaspes given to me. It would have 
been but a natural step for me to have person- 
ated that noble creature, after having behaved 
myself to satisfaction in the part above-men- 
tioned That of a lion is too great a character 
Ibr one that never trod the stage before but 
upon two legs. As for the little resistance 
which 1 made, I hope it may be excused, when 
it is considered that the dart was thrown at me 
by so fair a hand. I must confess I had but 
just put on my brutality ; and Camilla's charms 
were such, that beholding her erect mein. 
bearing her charming voice, and astonished 
with her graceful motion, I coiild not keep up 
(o my assumed fierceness, but died like a man. 
lam. Sir, 

' Tour most humble admirer, 

* THOMAS PRONE. 



' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' This is to let you understand, that the play- 
house is a representation of the world in noth- 
ing so much as in this particular, that no one 
rises in it according to his merit. I have acted 
several parts of household-stuff with gr^it ap- 
plause for many years : I am one of the men 
in the hangings in 'The Emperor of the Moon;' 
I have twice performed the third chair in an 
English opera ; and have rehearsed the pump 
in * The Fortune-Hunters.' I am now grown 
old. and hope you will recommend me so ef- 
fectually, as that I may say something before 
I go off the stage : in whicli you will do a great 
act of charity to 

' Your most humble.servant, 

' WILLIAM SCREENE.' 

MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Understanding that Mr. Screene has writ 
to you, and desired to be raised from dumb 
and still parts ; I desire, if you give him mo- 
tion or speech, that you would advance me in 
my way, and let me keep on in what I humbly 
presume I am a master, to wit, in representing 
human and still life together. 1 have several 
times acted one of the finest flower-pots in the 
same opera wherein Mr. Screene is a chair ; 
therefore, upon his promotion, request that I 
may succeed him in the hangings, with my 
hand in the orange-trees. 

' Tour humble servant, 

' RALPH SIMPLE.' 

< SIR, Drury-lane, March 24th, 1710-11. 

' 1 saw your friend the Templar this evening 
in the pit, and tliought he looked very little 
pleased with the representation of the mad 
scene of the Pilgrim.* 1 wish, sir, you would 
do us the favour to animadvert frequently up- 
on the false taste the town is in, with relation 
to plays as well as operas. It certainly re- 
quires a degree of understanding to play just- 
ly ; but such is our condition, ^at we are to 
suspend our reason to perform our parts. 

As to scenes of madness, you know, sir, 
there are noble instances of this kind in 
Shakespeare ; but then it is the disturbance of 
a noble mind, from generous and humane re- 
sentments. It is like that grief which we have 
for the decease of our friends. It is no diminn- 
tion, but a recommendation of human nature, 
that in such incidents, passion gets the better 
of reason ; and all we can think to comfort 
ourselves, is impotent against half what we 
feel. I will not mention that we had an idiot in 
the scene, and all the sense it is represented to 
have is that of lust. As for myself, who have 
long taken pains in personating the passions, 
I have to-night acted only an appetite. The 
part I played is Thirst, but it is represented as 
written rather by a draynutn than a poet. I 
come in with a tub about me, that tub hung 
with quart poU, with a full gallon at my 
mouth. I am ashamed to tell you that x 
pleased very much, and this was introduce^ 



* A comedy by Reaumont aad Fletcher; it was reviv- 
ed at Drury Lane in 1700, with a new prologue and epi- 
logue bv Drvden. 
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as a madness; but sure it was not human 
madness, for a mule or an ass may have 
been as dry as ever I was in my life. I am, 
Sir, 

* Your most obedient and humble servant.* 

* From the Savoy, 
' MR. SPKCTATOR, in the Strand. 

* If you can read it with dry eyes, 1 give you 
thb trouble to acquaint you, that I am the un- 
fortunate Knag Latinus, and I believe 1 am the 
first prince that dated from this palace f^ince 
John of Gaunt. Such is the uncertainty of all 
human grpatucM. that i, who lat<:ly never 
moved without a guard, am now pressed as 
a common soldier, and am to sail with the 
first fair wind against my brother Lewis of 
France. It is a very hard thing to put off a 
character which one has appeared in with ap- 
plause. This I experienced since the loss of 
my diadem ; for upon qnarrelling with another 
recruit, I spoke my indignation out of my part 
in recitativo ; 



(i. 



-Mo>'t imdarioufl F^Iave, 



Dor'tit thou un angry monarch 'h fury bravo ?*' 

The words were no sooner out of my mouth, 
when a sergeant knocked me down, and ask- 
ed me if I had a mind to mutiny, in talking 
things nobody understood. You see, sir, my 
unhappy circumstances : and if by your medi- 
ation you can procure a subsidy for a prince 
(who never failed to make all that beheld him 
merry at his appearance) you will merit the 
thanks of 

* Your friend, 
' THE KING OF LATIUM.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
For Ike ffood of the public. 

Within two doors of tho inas<iui>rado lives an eminent 
Italian chinirgcon, arrived from the carnival at Venice, of 
ipreat ex]>eripnce in privatn cure?. Accommodations are 
provided, and pernonx udmittod in their ma«<king habits. 

He has currd bince his comine thither, in lej>i!> than n fort- 
night, four iscaramouchefl, a mountoltank doctor, two Tur- 
kish ha.«sa», three nuns, and a morris-dancer. 

N. B. Any person may a^ree by the great, and be kept 
in repair by the year. The doctor draws tooth without 
pulling ofTyour mask. R. 
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Ssevit atrox VoLtens, nee tcli con«picit usqunm 
Auctorcm, nee quo sc ordcns immittero }M)Rit. 

Firg. Mn. ix. 430. 

Fierce Volscens foams with rage, and gazing round, 

Descry'd not him wlio gave the fatal wound : 

Nor know to fix revenge Dryien. 

There is nothing that more betrays a base 
ungpenerons spirit than the g^iving of secret 
stabs to a man's reputation; lampoons and 
satires, that are written with wit and spirit, 
are like poisoned darts, which not only inflict 
■a wound, but make it incurable. For this rea- 
son I am very much troubled when I see the 
talents of humour and ridicule in the possession 
of an ill-natured man.* There cannot be a 
greater gratification to a barbarous and inhu- 



* It has been said that this was intended as a character 
pfDennRwifV. 



man wit, than to stir up sorrow in the heart of a 
private person, to raise uneasiness among near 
relations, and to expose whole flimilies to de« 
rision, at the- same time that be renttdns on- 
seen and undiscovered. If, besides the ao* 
compiishments of being witty and Ul-natored, 
a man is vicious into the bargain, he is one of 
the most mischievous creatures that can enter 
into a civil society. His satire will then chiefly 
fall upon those who ought to be the most ex- 
empt from it. Virtue, merit, and every thfaig 
that is praiseworthy, will be made the svbject 
of ridicule and buffoonery. It is impossible to 
enumerate the evils which arise fVom these ar- 
rows that fly in the dark, and I know no other 
excuse that is or can be made for them, than 
that the wounds they give are only imaginary, 
and produce nothing more than a secret shame 
or sorrow in the mind of the suffering periOB. 
It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or 
a satire do not carry in them robbery or nraiw 
der ; but at the same time how many are there 
that would not rather lose a considerable sum 
of money, or even life itself, than be set up ai 
a mark of infamy and derision ? and in thit 
case a man should consider, that an injiiiy is 
not to be measured by the notions of him that 
gives, but of him who receives it. 

Those who can put the best conntenanee 
upon the outrages of this nature which are ol^ 
fered them, are not without their secret an- 
guish. I have often observed a passage m 
Socrates' behaviour at his death, in a light 
wherein none of the critics have considered it. 
That excellent man entertaining his friends, a 
little before he drank the bowl of poitoi, 
with a discourse on the immortality of -tlie 
soul, at his entering upon it, says, that he does 
not believe any the most comic genius caa 
censure him for talking upon such a subject at 
such a time. This passage, I think, evidently 
glances upon Aristophanes, who writ a comnedy 
on piurpose to ridicule the discourses of that 
divine philosopher. It has been observed by 
many writers, that Socrates was so little mov- 
ed at this piece of buffoonery, that he was se- 
veral times present at its being acted upon the 
stage, and never expressed the least resent- 
ment of it. But with submission, I 'think the 
remark I have here made shows us, that this 
unworthy treatment made an impression upon 
his mind, though he had been too wise to dis- 
cover it. 

When Julius C«sar was lampooned by Ca- 
tullus, he invited him to a supper, and treated 
him with such a generous civility, that he 
made the poet his tViend ever after. Cardinal 
Mazarine gave the same kind of treatment to 
the learned Quillet, who had reflected npop 
his eminence in a famous Latin poem. The 
cardinal sent for him, and after some kind e^ 
postulations upon what he had written, assmw^ 
ed him of his esteem, and dismissed him with 
a promise of the next good abbej that should 
fall, which he accordingly conferred upon him 
a few months after. This had so good an el^ 
feet upon the author, that he dedicated the se- 
cond edition of his book to the cardinal, after 
haviner expimgcd the passages^which had given 
him offence. 
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Sextos Quintus was not of so generous and I foes. I cannot forbear, ou tiiis occasion, trans- 



ibrgiving a temper. Upon his being made 
pope, the sutue of Paequin vnu one night 
dressed in a very dirty shirt, with an excuse 
written under it, that he was forced to wcai- 
foul linen, because his laundress was made a 
princess. This was a reflection upon the pope*s 
sister, who, before the promotion of her bro- 
ther, was in these mean circumstances that 
Pasquin represented her. As this pasquinade 
made a great noise in Rome, the pope offered a 
considerable sum of money to any person that 
should discoYcr the author of it. The author 
relying upon hb holiness's gfenerosity, as also 
on some primte overtures which he had re- 
ceived from him, made tlie discovery liimsclf ; 
upon which the pope gave him the reward he 
had promised, but at the same time, to disable 
the satirist for the future, ordered his tongue 
to be cut out, and both his hands to be chopped 
olT. Aretine* is too trite an instance. Every 
one knows that all the kings of Europe were 
his tributaries. Nay, there is a letter of his 
extant, in which he makes his boasts that 
he had laid the Sophi of Persia under con- 
tribution. 

Though in the various examples which I 
have here drawn together, these several great 
men behaved themselves very diflerently tow- 
ards the wits of the age who had reproached 
them i they all of them plainly showed that 
they were' very sensible of their reproaches, 
and consequently that they received them as 
very great injuries. For my own part, 1 
would never trust a man that I thought was 
capable of giving these secret wounds ; and 
cannot but think that he would hurt the prr- 
4«on, whose reputation he thus assaults, in his 
body or iu his fortune, could he do it with the 
same security. There is, indeed, something 
vciy barbarous and inhuman in the ordinary 
scribblers of lampoons. An innocent young 
iady shall be exposed for an unhappy feature. 
A ftither of a family turned to ridicule, for 
some domestic calamity. A wife be made un- 
easy all her life fur a misinterpreted word or 
action. Nay, a good, a temperate, and a just 
inan shall be put out of countenance by the 
representation of those qualities that should 
do him honour. So pernicious a thing is wit, 
when it is not tempered with virtue and hu- 
manity. 

1 have indeed heard of heedless inconside- 
rate writers, that without any malice have sa- 
crificed the reputation of their friendd and ac- 
quaintance to a certaiu levity of temper, and a 
silly ambition of distinguishing themselves by 
a spirit of raillery and satire : as if it were not 
infinitely more honourable to be a good-natur- 
ed man than a wit. VVheve there is this little 
petulent humour in an author, he is often very 
mischievous without designing to be so. For 
which reason I always lay K down as a rule, 
that an indiscreet man is more hurtful than an 
ill-natured one ; for as the latter will only at- 
tack his enemies, and those he wishes ill to ; 
the other injures indificrently both friends and 



* Paler ArethiP, oommoAly eaUe<l the Scourge of Prim- 
MDt iafkiDOttB for hb writiiur s, died in IS^rt- 



cribing a fable out of Sir Roger I'Estrange, 
which accidentally lies before me. * A company 
of waggish boys were watching of frogs at the 
side of a pond, and still as any of them put 
up their beads, they would be pelting them 
down again with stones. ' Ciiildren,' says one 
of the frogs, ' you never consider that though 
this may be play to you, it is death to us.' 

As this week is in a wanner set apart and 
dedicated to serious thoughts, 1 shall indulge 
myself in such speculations as may not be alto- 
gether unsuitable to the season ; and in the 
mean time, as the settling in ourselves a cha- 
ritable frame of mind i» a work very proper 
for the time, I have in this paper endeavoured 
to expose that particular breach of charity 
which has been generally overlooked by di- 
vines, because they arc but few who can be 
guilty of it. C. 
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Accurrit (iniilnm notun lalhi uomino tsoitnni ; 
Arrcpt.iqiie inunu, Quid ujri.''. dulcuiyiiue reniin 7 

lior. Lib. 1. S^ai. ix. 3. 



("onirs up a fop. (1 ku'*\v liin hut hj- f:i 
And t^iz'd my huxid. nml railed iu« by 
—My dcur 1 — —-bow dw*-! / 



me) 



TuERK are in this town a great number of 
insignificant people, who ate by no means fit 
for the better son of conversation, and yet 
have an impertineut ambition of appearing 
with those to whom they are not welcome. If 
you walk in the Park, one of them will cer- 
tainly join with you, though you are in com- 
pany with ladies : if you drink a bottle they 
will find your haunts. Uhat makes such fel- 
lows the morc^ burdensome is, that they neither 
oflend nor please so far as to be taken notice 
of for cither. It is, 1 presume, for tiiis rea- 
son, that my correspondents are willing by 
my means to be rid of tliein. The two follow- 
ing letters are writ by persons who sufier by 
such impertinence. A worthy old bachelor, 
who sets in for a dose of claret every night, at 
such an hour, is teased by a swurni of them ; 
who, bccaiis<' they are sure of room and good 
fire, have taken it in their heads to keep a sort 
ofelubinhis rompuDv; thou;;h tlicM ber gentle 
man himself is an utter enemy to such meet- 
ings. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* The aversion I for some years have had to 
clubs in general, gave me a perfect relish for 
your speculation on that subject ; but 1 have 
since l>eeu extremely mortifiefl, by the malici- 
ous woild's ranking mr among»t the suppoiters 
of such impertinent as><enihlic's. 1 beg leave to 
state my case fairly ; and that done, F shall ex- 
pect redress from your judicious pen. 

' 1 am, sir, a bachelor of some standing, and 
a traveller; my biishiess, to consult my own 
humour, which I gratify without controlling 
other pt^ople's : 1 have a room and a whole bed 
to myself; and I have a dog, a fiddle, and a 
gun ; they please me, and injure no creature 
alive. >Ty chief meal is a suwec^^WL^^V-^^.- 
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ways make at a tavern. I am constant to an 
hour, and not ill-humoured ; for which reasons 
though 1 invite nobody, 1 have uo sooner sup- 
ped, than I have a crowd about me of that sort 
of good company that know not whither else to 
go. It is true every man pays his share ; yet 
as they are intruders, 1 have an undoubted right 
to be the only 8]>eakcr, or at least the loud<'St ; 
which I maiutaiu, and that to the great emolu- 
ment of my audience. 1 sometimes tell them 
I hell' own in pretty free language; and some- 
times divert them with meiry tales, according 
as 1 am in humour. 1 am one of those who 
live in taverns to a great age, by a tort of re- 
gular intemperance; 1 never go to bed drunk, 
but always flustered ; 1 wear away very gent- 
ly ; am apt to be peevish, but never angry. 
Mr. Spectator, if you have kept various com- 
pany, you know there is in every tavern in 
town some old humourist or other, who is 
master of the bouse as much as he that keeps 
it. The drawers are all in awe of him ; and 
•11 the customers who frequent his company, 
3iidd him a sort of comical obedience. I do not 
know but I may be such a fellow as this myself. 
But I appeal to you, whether this is to be called a 
club, because so many impertinents will break 
in upon me, and come without appointment ? 
Clinch of Bamet has a nightly meeting, and 
shows to every one that will come in and 
pay; but then he is the only actor. Why 
should people miscal things ? if he is allowed 
to be a concert, why may not mine be a lec- 
ture ? However, sir, 1 submit it to you, and 
am, Sir, 

' Your most obedient, &,c. 

' THOMAS KIMBOW. 

' GOOD SIR, 

' You and 1 were pressed against each other 
last winter in a crowd, in which uneasy pos- 
ture we suffered together for almost half an 
hour. I thank you for all your civilities ever 
since, in being of my acquaintance wherever 
you meet me. But the other day you pulled 
ofl* your hat to me in the Park, wheu I was 
walking with my mistress. She did not like 
your air, and said she wondered what strange 
fellows I was acquainted with. Dear sir, con- 
sider it is as much as my life is worth, if she 
should think we were intimate : therefore 1 ear- 
nestly entreat you for the future to take no 
manner of notice of, Sir, 

' Yonr obliged humble Servant, 
* WILL FASHION.' 

A like impertinence is also very troublesome 
to the superior and more intelligent part of tiie 
fkir-sex. It is, it seems, a great inconvenience, 
that those of the meanest capacities will pre- 
tend to make visits, though indeed they arc 
qualified rather to add to the furniture of the 
house (by filling an empty chair) than to the 
conversation they come into when they visit. 
A friend of mine hopes for redress in this case, 
by the publication of her letter in my paper ; 
which she thinks those she would be rid of 
will take to themselves. It seems to be writ- 
ten with an eye to one of those pert, giddy, un- 
tlnnking girls, who, upon the recommendation 



only of an agreeable person, and a fashiomi- 
ble air, take themselves to be upon a leYcl 
with women of the greatest merit : 

' MADAM, 

' 1 take this way to acquaint you with what 
common rules and forms would never permit 
me to tell you otherwise; to wit, that you and 
I, though equals in quality and fortune, 
by no means suititble companions. You 
it is true, very pretty, can dance, and make a 
very good figure in a public assembly ; but^ 
alas, madam, you must go no further ; cUstanoe 
and silence are your best recommendatioiif, 
therefore let me beg of you never to make ne 
any more visits. You come in a literal senw 
to see one, for you have nothing to say. I do 
not say this, that I would by any meaiu loie 
your acquaintance ; but 1 would keep it up with 
the strictest forms of good-breeding. Let of 
pay visits, but never see one another. If yoQ 
will be so good as to deny yourself always to 
me, 1 shall return the obligation, by giving the 
same orders to my servants. Wheu accident 
makes us meet at a third place, we may mu- 
tually lament the misfortune of never finding 
one another at home, go in the same party too 
benefit play, and smile nt each other, and pat 
down glasses as we pass iu our coaches. That 
wc may enjoy as much of each other's friend- 
ship OS we are capable : for there are tome 
people who are to be known only by tight, 
with which sort of friendship I hope yon will 
al\%ays honour. Madam, 

' Your most obedient humble servant, 

' MARY TUESDAY. 

' P. S. I subscribe myself by the name of 
the day I keep, that my supernumerary friends 
may know who 1 am.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To prcTcntall miMtakcM tiiut may happrn nmoaggeal|e- 
niRii ofthn (ithcr end q€ the town, who conio but OBce a 
Wf!ek to yt. Janins'H coffee -hoii»o, either by niiacallinytbi 
forvunts, or requiring t^uch tiung« from them a» hre Oft 
properly within their respcctirn provinres; tUii* in to gift 
notice, that Kidney, keeper of the book-dobtit, of thoMit- 
lying cudtomers, and obrarvcr of those who go off withotft 
paying having rcdigued that einplojrmont, is Muccccdedlqr 
John Sowton i to whose ^ace of cnterer of inossagea SM 
tir6t coflr<>e-grindcr, Willinni Bird is proKotod ; and Soh 
ucl Burdock comes as shoe-cleaner in the room oflht 
said Bird. R. 
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And sickenn by the very meann of health. 

The following letter will explain itself, and 
needs no apology. 

* SIR, 

* I am one of that sickly tribe who are com- 
monly known by the name of valetudinarianii; 
and do confess to you, that I first contracted 
this ill habit of body, or rather of mind, by the 
study of physic. I no sooner began to penue 
books of this nature, but I found my pulse witt 
irregular ; and scarce ever read the account of 
any disease that I did not fancy myself afflicted 
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with. Dr. Sydenham's learned treatise of fe- 
vers threw me into a linp^ering hectic, which 
hang upon me all the while I was reading that 
excellent piece. I then applied myself to the 
study of several authors, who have written 
upon phthisical distempers, and by that means 
fell into a consumption ; till at length, growing 
very fat, 1 was in a manner shamed out of that 
imagination. ?Iot long after this I found in 
myself all the symptoms of the gout, except 
pain ; but was cured of it by a treatise upon 
the gravel, wsitten by a very ingenious author, 
who, (as it is usual for physicians to convert 
one distemper iuto another) eased me of the 
goat by giving me the stone. 1 at length 
studied myself into a complication of distiem- 
pers; but, accidentally taking into my hand 
that ingenious discourse written by Sanctorius, 
1 was resolved to direct myself by a scheme of 
rules, which I had collected from his observa- 
tlooi. The learned world are very well ac- 
quainted with that gentleman's invention; who, 
Ibr the better carrying on his experiments, 
eontrired a certain mathematical chair, which 
was to Krtificially hung upon springs, that it 
wouM weigh any thing as well as a pair of 
scales. By this means he discovered Iiow many 
onnces of his food passed by perspiration, 
what quantity of it was turned iuto nourish- 
ment, and how much went away by the other 
chanucb and distributions of nature. 

' Having provided myself with this chair, I 
used to study, eat, drink, and sleep in it ; inso- 
nrach that 1 may be said, for these last three 
years, to have lived in a pair of scales. I 
compute mysdfi when I am in full health, to 
be precisely two hundred weight, falling short 
of it about a pound after a day's fast, and ex- 
ceeding it as much after a very full meal ; so 
that it IS my continual employment to trim the 
hmimnf^ betwccn these two volatile pounds in 
i^y constitution. In my ordinary meals 1 fetch 
myself up to two hundred weight and half a 
pound ; uid If, after having dined, I find my- 
self &11 short of it, 1 drink just so much small 
beer, or cat such a quantity of bread, as is 
sofllcient to make me weight. In my greatest 
excesses 1 do not transgress more than the 
other half pound : which, for my health's sake, 
I do the first Monday in every month. As 
soon as I find myself duly poised after dinner, 
I walk till I have perspired five ounces and 
fiwr scruples; and when I discover, by my 
chair, that I am so far reduced, I fall to my 
books, and study away three ounces more. As 
for the remaining parts of the pound, I keep 
no account of them. 1 do not dine and sup by 
the dock, but by my chair ; for when that in- 
fonns me my pound of food is exhausted, I 
eondode myself to be hungry, and lay in an- 
other with all diligence. In my days of absti- 
Bsnee I lose a pound and a half, and on solemn 
AuMs am two pounds lighter than on the other 
days in the year. 

' I allow myself, one night with another, a 
qoarter of a pouud of sleep, within a few grains 
more or less ; and if, upon my rising, 1 find 
that I have not consumed my whole quantity, 
I take out the rest in my chair. Upon an ex- 
act calcolation of what I expended and receiv- 

Vof.. f. 



ed the last year, which I always register in a 
book, I find the me<lium to be two hundred 
weight, so that 1 cannot discover that I am 
impaired one ounce in my health during a 
whole twelvemonth. And yet, sir, notwith- 
standing this my great care to ballast myself 
equally every day, ami to keep my body in its 
proper poise, so it is^ that I find myself in a sick 
and languishing condition. My complexion is 
grown very sallow, my pulse low, and my bo- 
dy hydropsical. Let me therefore beg you, 
sir, to consider me as 3-our patient, and to 
give me more ceitoin rules to walk by than 
those 1 have already obser\'ed, and you will 
very much oblige Your humble servant.' 

This letter puts me in mind of an Italian 
epitaph, written on the monument of a valetu- 
dinarian : * Stavo ben, ma per ttar meg/io, tto 
qui :' which it is impossible to translate.* The 
fear of death often proves mortal, and sets peo- 
ple on methods to save their lives, which Infal* 
iibly destroys them. This is a reflection made 
by some historians, upon observing that there 
ore many more tliousands killed in a flight, than 
in a battle ; and may be applied to those mul- 
titudes of imaginary sick persons that break 
their constitutions by physic, and throw them- 
selves into the arms of death, by endeavouring 
to escape it. This method is not only danger- 
ous, but below the practice of a reasonable 
creature. To consult the preservation of life, 
as the only end of it, to make our health our 
business, to engage iu no action that is not 
part of a regimen, or course of physic ; arc 
purposes so abject, so mcan« so unworthy hu- 
man nature, that a generous soul would rather 
die than submit to them. Besides that, a con- 
tinual anxiety for life vitiates all the relishes of 
it, and casts a glooin over the whole face of 
nature ; as it is impossible we should take de- 
light in any thing that wc are every moment 
afraid of losing. 

I do not mean, by what I have here said, 
that I think any one to blame for taking due 
care of their health. On the contrary, an 
cheerfulness of mind, and capacity for busi- 
ness, are in a great measure the eflccts of a 
well tempered constitution, a man cannot be at 
too much pains to cultivate and preserve it. 
But this care^ which we are prompted to, not 
only by common sense, but by duty and in- 
stinct, should never engage us in groundless 
fears, melancholy apprehensions, and imagin- 
ary distempers, which are natural to every 
man who is more anxious to live, thau how to 
die. In short, the preservation of life should 
be only a secondary concern, and the direction 
of it our principal. If we have this frame of 
mind, we shall take the best means to preserve 
life, without being over-solicitous about the 
event ; and shall arrive at that point of felicity 
which Martial has mentioned as the perfection 
of happiness, of neither fearing nor wishing 
for death. 

In answer to the gentleman, who tempers 

* The ibUowiag tramlation, however, 'may five an 
Engfiah reader seme idea of Che Italian epitaph : ' I wa^ 
well, but strivinf to be bettw, I am hero.* 

5 
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his heahii by ouuceif and by scruples, and in- 
stead of complying' with those natural solicita- 
tions of hun;^ur and thirst, «lrowsiness or love 
of exercise, governs himself by the prescrip- 
tions of his chair, I shall tell him a short fable. 
Jupiter, SB\ s the niythologist, to reward the 
piety of a certain countryman, promised to 
give him whatever he would ask. The coun- 
tryman desired that he might have the manage- 
ment of the weatlier in his own estate. He 
obtained his request, and immediately distri- 
buted rain, snow, and sunshine among his se- 
veral fields, as he thought tiin nature of t]ie 
soil required. At the end of the year, when 
be expected to see n more than ordinary crop, 
his harvest fell infinitely short of that of his 
neighbours. I'pon which (says the fable) he 
desired Jupiter to take the weather again into 
bis own hands, or that otherwise he should ut- 
terly ruin himself. C. 
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PftJIida mor# vqiio pulmit pmlo panpcrum tabernan, 

Kcftuuiqup turret*. (> boato 8i<xtt, 
Vif O! Mimina breviH cpi'in doh vt'tiit inrhoarA longom. 

Jain tf* pmiiict nox, fabulHNpic nianrK, 
Et domiu exilitf Plutonia Hor. Lib. 1. Od. iv. 13. 

With oqual foot, rich fHrnd. im|iariiul fstte 

Knock* Ht thi; rottafrr, ajitl thn palncf patf : 

Life'* tipan fwUid* then to rxtoml lliy rMrm, 

And »trrtrli ihy lio|H?.-t iM-yoad lliy yvam : 

Niffht Mion M ill 9««>izi!, ami you uiurt qiiirkly go 

To btory'il ghost-, and Flutu'M liotii'G bolow. Creeek- 

Wbkn I am in a serious humour, I very ofl- 
tn walk by myself in Westminster-abbey ; 
where the gloominess of the place, and the 
use to which it is applied, with the solemnity 
of the building, and the coudition of the peo- 
ple who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with 
a kind of mchtncholy, or 'rather thoughtful- 
ness, that is not disagreeable. T yesterday 
passed a whole aAernoou in the church-yard, 
the cloisters, and the church, amusing myself 
with the tomb-fitones and inscriptions that I 
met with in tliose several regions of , the dead. 
Most of them vecoidcd nothing- else of the 
buried person, but that he was born upon one 
day, and died upon another; the whole history 
of his life being compreliended in those two 
circumstances lliat are common to all man- 
kind. I could not but look upon these regis- 
ters of rziMcnco, wliethcr of brass or marble, 
as a kind of satire upon the departed persons; 
who had lei) no other mcmurial of them but 
that they were born, and that they died. They 
put me in mind of several pi'rsons mentioned 
in the battles of heroic poems, who have 
sounding names given them, for no other rea- 
Mon but that they may be killed, and are ce- 
lebrated for nrttiiins: but being knocked on the 
iiead. 

TxivJiby 'jf, Mc^ATTtt Ti, Qf^rikoyivn/ — Honi. 

■ GlAUcumqiio, 3IeJontaque Thcr»i!ot:fiuny|UP..' — firg. 

*Glaucu«. aod Mrdon, and ThprMUx:bUB.* 

The life of those men is finely described in 
holy writ by * the puth of an arrow.' which is 
imniediately closed iqi and \o*t. 



Upou my going into the church, I eDterUu»> 
ed myself with the digging of a grate ; and 
saw in every shovel-full of it that was thrown 
up, the fragment of a bone or skull intcrmoEt 
with ^a kind of fresh mouldering earth that 
some time or other had a place in the com- 
position of an human body. Upon thia I be* 
gan to consider with myself, what innumenibit 
multitudes of people lay confused together im- 
der the pavement of that ancient cathedrd ; 
how men and women, friends and enemies, 
priests and soldiers, monks and prebendiirici, 
were crumbled amongst one another, pni 
blended together in the same common man. 
how beauty, strength, and youth, with old 
age, weakness, and deformity, lay undii' 
tiuguished, in the same promiscuous heap ef 
matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great magfr 
sine of mortality, as it were in the lump, I 
examined it more particularly by the accouflli 
which I found on several of the monumeali 
which are raised in every quarter of that aik 
cicnt fabric. Some of them were covered sridi 
such extravagant epitaphs, that if it were pe^ 
sible for the dead person to be acquainted wttk 
them, he would blush at the praises which kii 
friends have bestowed upon bim. Tbcrc an 
others so excessively modest, that they delncr 
the character of the person dei»arted in Gred 
or Hebrew, ami by that means are not under 
stood once in a twelvemonth. In the poetiol 
quarter, I found there were poets who had Hi 
monuments, and monuments which liad uo pt^ 
ets. I observed, indeed, that the present wu 
had filled the church with many of theae uoi» 
habited monuments, which had been erectel 
to the memory of persons whose bodies wi 
perhaps buried in the plains of Blenheim, or 
in the bosom of the ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with 
several modem epitaphs, which arc writtci 
with great elegance of expression and Jiisti 
of thought, and therefore do honour to the B*- 
iug as well as to the dead. As a foreigrug g 
very apt to conceive an idea of tlie ignoraait 
or politeness of a nation from the turn of their 
public monuments and inscriptions, they shodi 
be submitted to the perusal of men of leamnf 
and genius before they arc put in executioa 
Sir Cloudcsly Shovel's monument has very e^ 
ten given me great offence. Instead of Ike 
brave rough English admiral, which waa Ae 
distinguishing character of that plain gaflart 
man, lie is represented on his tomb hj Ai 
figure of a beau, dressed in a long periw||r 
and repusing himself upon velvet ciiahioaii 
under a canopy of state. The inscriptum a 
answerable to the monument; for inafcil 
of celebrating the many remarkable 
he had performed in the service of his 
try, it acf^uaints us only with the manner ef | 
his death, in which it was impossible for I 
to reap any honour. The Dutch, whom 
are apt to despise for want of genius, ibe* 
an infinitely greater taste of antiqui^ 
politeness in their buildings and works of |0| 
nature, than what we meet with in those ef 
our own country. The monuments of thlk 
admirals, which have been erected at the pd^ ' 
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lie expense, represent tbcm like themselves, 
and are adomeci with rostral crovns and naval 
ornaments, with beautiful festoons of sea- weed, 
shells, and coral. 

But to return to our suhjcet. I have IcA the 
rei>ository of our English kings for the contem- 
plation of another day, when 1 shall find my 
mind disposed for so serious an nniusement. I 
know that entertainments of tiiis nature are 
apt to raise dark and dismal thoughts in timor- 
ous minds, and gloomy imaginations ; but for 
my own part, though I am always serious, I 
do not know what it is to be melancholy ; and 
can therefore take a view of nature, in her deep 
and solemn scenes, with the same pleasure as 
in her most gay and delightful ones. By this 
means I can improve myself with those ob- 
jects, which others consider with terror. Whi^ 
I look upon the tombs of the great, every emo- 
tion of envy dies in me ; when I read tlie epi- 
taphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire 
goes out ; when 1 meet with the grief of parents 
upon a tombstone, my heart melts with com- 
passion : when I see the tombs of the parents 
themselves, 1 consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we must quickly follow. When 
I see kings lying by those who depose<l 
them, when 1 consider rival wits placed side 
by side, or the holy men that divided the 
world with their contests and disputes, I re- 
flect with sorrow and astonishment -on the lit- 
tle competitions, lections, and debates of man- 
kind. When I rend the several dates of the 
tombs, of some that died yestenlay, and some 
six hundred years ago, I consider that great 
day when wc shall all of us be contemporarir«i, 
and make our appearance together. C. 
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L't Doz lon^n, quibu« mrntitur ftmiro, (li«*.«|iif 
Ltinsa vidotur ii|ius drbi^nliliuH ; ut |)ifff r riDnusi 
Fupiliii^ qunsduru premit cii«UNliu matnim : 
Sir mihi tttrda HuuDt iii|rrHlM(|tii' ti-i>i|iiir!i, qurr >pf ni 
CoiiNiliuni(|uc nioruiitur uyrniMli trnnvitcr id, quud 
.i^qu^ IKiiiuoriliUM priMlo-t, l«M-uplt>til*u<i irqii«^ ; 
.iliiui^ n«'ei*M:tum iHirriit ?H:iubuM|ut> nmvbit. 

//jr. Lib. 1 . Ep. i. 33. 

IMITATKD. 

T^on;; ai t«> him, who worki^ for ilfbt, xho iluy : 

Long Hs the nicht Ut bi-r, h1i<i>(^ lovf'»uw:iy : 

Ltmi; ft»« tiin ynarN dull rirrli- M'tMiii Ut run, 

Wht'n thr- hr^k niimir punt.» for twrniy^onf -. 

S«i fiow th' unpnifitiibb* inoniont.> mil, 

Thttt lock up ull t\u'. lunrCi<ini> of my m)iiI ; 

TJint ki>i*p ran fnmi niyi>i>ir, nnd "till d'-l:iy 

Lift*'" ininant bu«MieM to it futiiri' d»y : 

Thut Lirk, whirh M wc follow, nr dropis**, 

Thr fidnct i« a ftiol, tlic \ou»irr>t w i^v : 

Which dont>, the po«)r«>9i c:in no wnnt* mdurr ; 

And which out done, iho ricliOnt miipt b<* imur. Papt 

There Is scarce a thinking man in the world, 
vho is involved in the businesi.'i of it, but lives 
under a .secret impatience of the hurry and fa- 
tigue ho siifforv. and has formed n resolution 
to fix himself, one time (*r other, in Mich a 
state as is Huitable to the end of \iU beins^. You 
hear men every day in convi>rsation profess, 
that all the honour, power, ami riches, which 
they propose to themselve!i, cannot give satis- 
faction enough to reward them for half the 
anxiety they underefo in the pur<(uit or pos- 



session of them. While men are in this temper 
(which happens very frequently) how incon- 
sistent are they with themselves? They are 
wearied with the toil they bear, but cannot 
find in their hearts to relinquish it : retirement 
is what they want, but they cannot betake 
themselves to it. While they pant after shade 
and covert, they still affect to nppear in the 
most glittering scenes of Irt'e. Sure this is 
but just as reasonable as if a man should call 
for more lights, when be has a mind to go 
to sleep. 

Since then it is certain that our own hearts 
deceive us in the love of the world, and that 
wc cannot command curselves enough to re« 
sign it, though we every day wish ourselves 
disengaged from its alureraents ; let us not 
stand upon a formal taking of leave, but 
wean ourselves from them while we are iid 
the midst of them. 

It is certainly the general intention of the 
greater part of mankind to accomplish this 
work, and live according to their own ap- 
probation, as soon as they possibly can. But 
since the duration of life is so uncertain, and 
that has been a common topic of discourse 
ever since there were such a thing as life it- 
self, how is it possible that we should defer a 
moment the beginning to live according to 
the rides of reason f 

The man of business has ever some one point 
to carry, and then he tellK himself he will bid 
adieu to all the vanity of ambition. The man 
of pleasure resolves to take his leave at least, 
and part civilly with his mistress; but the am- 
bitious man is entangled every moment in a 
fresh pursuit, ami the lover sees now charms 
in the object he fancied he could abandon. It 
is therefore a fantastical way of thinking, 
when we promise ourselves an alteration in 
our rondurt from chantrc of place, and dif- 
ference of rircunislance? ; the same passions 
will attend us wherever we arc. till they are 
conquered, and wc can never live to our satis- 
faction in the deepest retirement, unless we 
are capable of living so. in some measure, 
auiidst the noise and Imsitiess of the world. 

I have ever tliuiight men were better known 
by what could be observed of them from a pe- 
rusal of their private letters, than any other 
way. INIy friend the clergyman, tlie other day, 
upon serious discourse with him concerning the 
danger of procrastination, f;a\e methe follow- 
ing letters from persons ^%ith whom he lives in 
great friendship and intinmc3-, according to 
the good breecling and good sense of his cha- 
racter. The first is from a man of business, 
who is his convert : the second from one of 
whom he conceives poo«l h<q)cs: the third from 
one who is in no state at all. hut carrietl one 
wav and another hv starts. 

* • 

' SIR, 
* I know not with what words to express lo 
you the sense 1 have of the hii;h obligation you 
have laid upon me. in the penance you enjoin- 
ed me of doing '<onie good or to a person of 
worth every day I live. The station I am in 
furnishes me with daily opportuuities c^C vVCv^ 
kind : and the noMe. \n\"vcvc\vV vcWXwVxOivs^n^ 
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have iDspired mc, of benevolence to all I have 
to deal with, quickens my application in every 
thing I undertake. When I relieve merit from 
dif countenance, when I assist a friendless per- 
son, when I produce concealed worth, I am 
displeased with myself, for having designed to 
leave the world in order to be virtuous. I am 
sorry you decline the occasions which the con- 
dition I am in might afford mc of enlarging 
your fortunes ; hut I know I contribute more 
to your satisfaction, when I acknowledge T am 
the better man, from the influence and autho* 
rity you have over, 

' Sir, 
* Your most obliged and most humble servant, 

'SIR, 

' I am entirely convinced of the truth of 
what you were pleased to say to me, when f 
was last with you alone. You told me then of 
the silly way 1 was in ; but you told me so, as 
I saw you loved mc, otherwise I could not obey 
your commands in letting you know my 
thoughts so sincerely as I do at present. I 
know *' the creature, for whom I resign so 
much of my character," is all that you said of 
her ; but then the trifler has something in her 
so undesigning and harmless, that her guilt in 
one kind disappears by the comparison of her 
innocence in another. Will you, virtuous man, 
allow no alteration of oflences? Must dear 
Chloe be called by the hard name you pious 
people give to common women ? I keep the 
solemn promise I made you in writing to yon 
the state of my mind, after your kind admo- 
nition ; and will endeavour to get the better of 
this fondness, which makes me so much her 
humble servant, that I am almost ashamed to 
subscribe myself yours, 

* T. D.* 
'SIR, 

' There is no state of life so anxious as that 
of a man who does not live according to the 
dictates of his own reason. It will seem odd to 
you, when I assure you that my love of re- 
tirement first of all brought mc to court; but 
this will be no riddle, when I acquaint yon 
that I placed myself here with a design of get- 
ting so much muiicy as might enable me to pur- 
chase a handsome retreat in the country. At 
present my circumstances enable mc, and my 
duty prompts me to pass away the remaining 
part of my life in such a retirement as I at first 
proposed to myself; but to my great misfor- 
tune 1 have entirely lost the relish of it, and 
should now return to the country with greater 
reluctance than I at first came to court. I am 
so unhappy, as to know that what I am fond of 
arc trifles, and that wliat I neglect is of the 
greatest importance ; in short, I find a contest 
in mv own mind between reason and fashion. 
I remember you once told me, that I might 
live in the world and out of it, at the same 
time. Let me beg of you to explain thisparo- 
dox more at large to mc, that I may conform 
my life, if possible, both to my duty and my 
inclination. 

' I am, yoars, &c. 

' R. B.' 

C. 
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Naqu^ f ft iB p fr arenn 
Tendit ApoUo. JETor. Lib. S. Od. x. 19. 

Nor does Apollo tikwtjt bend hia bow. 

I SHALL here present my reader with a let- 
ter from a projector, concerning a new office, 
which he thinks may very much contribute to 
the embellishment of the city, and to the driv- 
ing barbarity out of our streets. I consider 
it tu a satire upon proiectors in general, and a 
lively picture of the whole art of modem criti- 
cism. 

'SIR, 

' Observing that yon have thoughts of cre- 
ating certain officers under you, for the inspec* 
tion of several petty enormities which you 
yourself cannot attend to ; and finding daily 
absurdities hung out upon the sign-posts of 
this city, to the great scandal of foreigners, as 
well as those of our own country, who are cu- 
rious spectators of the same ; I do humbly 
propose that you will be pleased to make me 
your superintendant of all such figures and 
devices, as are or shall be made use of on 
this occasion; with full powers to rectify or 
expunge whatever I shall find irregular or de- 
fective. For want of such an officer, there is 
nothing like sound literature and good sense 
to be met with in those objects that are every 
where thrusting themselves out to the eye, and 
endeavouring to become visible. Our streets 
are filled with bine boars, black swans, and red 
lions; not to mention flying pigs, and hogs in 
armour, with many other creatures more ex- 
traordinary than any in the deserts of Africa. 
Str ange ! that one who has all the birds 
and beasts in nature to choose out of, should 
live at the sign of an Ens Rationis ! 

* My first task therefore should be, like that 
of Hercules, to clear the dty firom monsters. 
In the second place, I would forbid that crea- 
tures of jarring and incongruous natures 
should be joined together in the same sign ; 
such as the bell and the neat's tong^ie, the dog 
and the gridiron. The fox and the goose may 
be supposed to have met, but what has the fox 
and the seven stars to do together ? And when 
did the lamb and dolphin ever meet, except 
upon a sign-post 7 As for the cat and fiddle, 
there is a conceit in it ; and therefore I do not 
intend that any thing I have here said should 
afiect it. I must however observe to you upon 
this subject, that h is usual for a young trades- 
man, at his first setting up, to add to his own 
sign that of the master whom he served; as 
the husband, after marriage, gives a place to 
bis mistress's arms in his own coat. This I take 
to have given rise to many of those absurdities 
which are committed over our heads ; and, aa 
I am informed, first occasioned the three nuns 
and a hare, which we see so frequently joined 
together. I would therefore establish certain 
rules, for the determining how far one trades- 
man may give the sign of another, and in what 
cases he may be allowed to quarter it with his 
own. 

' Jn the thhrd place, I weuld enjoin every 
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•hop to make use of a sign which bean aome 
alBnity to the wares in which it deals. What 
can be DH>re inconsistent, than to see a bawd 
mt the sign of the angel, or a tailor at the lion T 
A cook should not live at the boot, nor a shoe- 
maker at the roasted pig ; and yet, for want of 
thn regulation, I have seen a goat set up before 
the door of a perfumer, and the French king's 
head at a sword-cutler's. 

' An ingenious foreigner observes, that seve- 
iml of those gentlenien who value themselves 
■pon their fiunilies, and overlook such as are 
bred to trade, bear the tools of their forefathers 
in their coats of arms. I will not examine 
how true this is in fact. But though it may 
BOt be necessary for posterity thus to set up 
the sign of their forefathers, I think it high- 
ly proper for those who actually profess the 
trade, to show some such marks of it before 
their doors. 

' When the name gives an occasion for an 
ingenioas sign-post, 1 would likewise advise the 
owner to take that opportunity of letting the 
woiid know who he is. It would have been 
ridicukNM for the ingenious Mrs. Salmon to 
have lived at the sign of the trout ; for which 
reason she has erected before her house the 
figure of the fish that is her namesake. Mr. 
Bell hai likewise distinguished himself by a 
device of the same nature : and here, sir, I 
■uiflt beg leave to observe to you, that this par- 
ticiilar figure of a bell has given occasion to 
several pieces of wit in this kind. A man of 
jour reading must know, that Abel Drupger 
gained great applause by it in the time of Bcu 
Johnson. Our apocnrphal heathen god* is also 
represiaited by this figure ; which, in conjunc- 
tion with the dragon, makes a very handsome 
plctnre in several of our streets. As for the 
bell-savage, which is the sign of a savage man 
standing by a bell, I was formerly very much 
puacled upon the conceit of it, till I accident- 
ally lell into tl.«: reading of an old romance 
translated out of the French ; which gives an 
account of a very beautiful woman who was 
found in a wilderness, and is called in the 
French La hellt Sauvage; and is every where 
translated by our countrymen the boll-savage. 
This piece of philosophy will, I hope, convince 
you that I have made sign-posts my study, and 
consequently qualified myself for the employ- 
ment which I solicit at your hands. But be- 
fore I conclude my letter, \ must communicate 
to you another remark, which I have made 
upon the subject with which I am now enter- 
taining yon, namely, that I can give a shrewd 
guess at the humour of the inhabitant by the 
sicn that hangs before his door. A surly chol- 
eric fellow generally makes choice of a bear , 
■s men of milder dispositions frequently live 
ml the lamb. Seeing a punch-bowl painte<l up- 
on a sign near Charing-cross, and very curi- 
ously garnished, with a couple of angels hover- 
ing over it, and squeezing a lemon into it, I had 
the curiosity to ask after the master of the 
bouse, and found, upon inquiry, as I had 
guessed by the little agremeni upon his sign, 
that be was a Frenchman. I know, sir, it is 

"* St. George. 



not requisite for me to enlarge upon these 
hints to a gentleman of your great abilities ; 
so humbly reconuncnding to.your (avour and 
patronage, 

' I remain, &c.' 

I shall add to the foregoing letter another, 
which came to me by the same penny-post. 

' From my own apartment 
near Charing-cross. 
* HONOURED SIR, 

' Having heard that this nation is a great 
encourager of ingenuity, i have brought with 
me a rope-dancer that was caught in one of the 
woods belonging to the great mogul. He is by 
birth a monkey ; but swings upon a rope, takes 
a pipe of tobacco, and drinks a glass of ale, 
liko any reasonable 'creature. He gives great 
satisfaction to the quality ; and if they will 
make ^ subscription for him, I will send for a 
brother of his out of Holland, that is a very 
good tumbler ; and also for another of the 
same family whom 1 design for my Merry-An- 
drew, as being an excellent mimic, and the 
greatest droll in the country where he now is. 
I hope to have this entertainment in readiness 
for the next winter ; and doubt not but it will 
please more than the opera, or puppet-show. I 
will not say that a monkey is a better man 
than some of the opera heroes ; but certainly 
he is a better representative of a man, than the 
most artificial composition of wood and wire. 
If you will be pleased to give me a good word 
in your paper, you shall be every night a spec 
tator at my show for nothing. 

C. ' I am, &c.' 
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Suavior : at Chio noU ri commiftta Falomi est. 

Hor. Lib. 1. Sat. x. 83. 

Roth ton|nie-<< united swocter mnindu produce, 
Like Chian mixed with tbo Fnlemian Juice. 

There is nothing that has more startled our 
English audience, than the Italian rceitativo at 
its first entrance upon the stage. People were 
wonderfully surprised to hear generals singing 
the word of command, and ladies delivering 
messages in music. Our countrymen could 
not forbear laughing when they heard a lover 
chanting out a billet-doux, and even the supers 
scription of a letter set to a tune. The famous 
blunder in an old play of * Enter a king and two 
fiddlers solus,' viras now no longer an absur- 
dity, when it was impossible for a Iiero in a 
desert, or a princess in her closet, to speak 
any thing unaccompanied with musical in- 
struments. 

But however this Italian method of acting 
in recitativo might appear at first hearing, I 
cannot but think it much more just than that 
which prevailed in our English opera before 
this innovatiou : the transition from an air to 
recitative music being more natural, than the 
passing from a song to plain and ordinary 
speaking, which was the common method in 
jPurceirs operas. 
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■tie botlom of thi» matter, I mu 

vi, ihni the lone, or (as Ihe French a 

etat a( CTcry nalion id their ordina 

> oltf^lher diffsran* from thai 

•*err oilier |>eopli!; u we may »ee even 
the Wi-Uh Md Scotcli, who border so oe 
upon in. By Ihe loue or acceut, 1 do nol mei 
the proDiinciHlion of each particular wot 
bol Ihe soond of llie whole lentence. Thus 
t> lery cBmman (or an Engliib geotlema 
Irheu he hea» n Fr*nch tregi^dy, to compls 
ton all of them ipeali id a ton 
■nd therclore he very vilely prefers hie at 
imlryiDCQ, not consideiing Chat a rorcig-ner 
wplaiai of ibe uuoe lone in an Engli ' 

nt7 language, should be at diHerent b> i 
;eni of each lan^age -. for oihi 
luay properly ciprest a paasioa 
W tenpiagv will ooi do it in another. Eve 
-- -• • t been long in Italy knows »e 



urdioaiy eoni 

periy, are only Ihi 

■nude more uiuiIchI : 

Thiu Ihe Dulea of 



Ulon, 



iineful. 



he Italian nlniic (if one may to call 
them} which reMlnbles Iheir accents in di^ 
coune on such occasians, are not unlike the 
ordiaary toaea of an £ngliib roice when we 
are ancry : laiomuch tbnl 1 have often lenii 
our aiMleiicea eilremely mistalien, as lo wiiat 
luu been doing upon the iloge, and eipecl- 
■ng to see the hero knooh down his jnesaen- 
^T, when he has been asking him a ques- 
tion ; or l^acying that he iiuarrels wiih his 
Triend. when he only bids him good-niurrow. 

For this reasonlhe Italian artists cannot agree 
ivith uur English musicians in admiring Pur- 
cell's composilioBs, and ihiokJtig bis lunei to 
wonderfully adapted to bia words"; becante 
both natioDs do not always express the same 

1 am therefore humbly of opinion, thai an 
En^isb composer should not follow tiw Italian 
recitalire too serrllely, but make use of many 

hi! own n«li»B language. He may copy out of 
it all Ibe lulling sonness and ' dying falls' (as 
Shakespeare calU them) but should still re- 
member thai he ought to sccommodate himself 
to an English audience: and by humouring the 

liBTeihe seme regard to the accenl of his own 
langoage. as those pertons hndio iheirawhoni 
he professes to imitate. It is observed. Ilial 
Mveral of ibe singing birds of our own conn- 
ti^r learn lo sweeten their voices, and mellow 
the barahnesi of their natural notes, by prac- 
liting under those that come from warmer clt- 
male*. In ilie same manner 1 would allow the 
luliau opera to lend our English music as 
much Ri may erace and soRen il. but neier 
itlrily to aunihilale and destroy it. I,el Hie 
'Mton bt ai strung a< yon pleue, bui still let 
'fabiert mntlFr of it l)e £nKl»h. 
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he had l< 
extirpme the French music, and 
Ihe ItallBD ui its stead : but only to «ul- 
' and civiliae it with innumerable graces 
nodulations which he borrowed from the 
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he music of the French it indeed v _ _ 
!rly adapted lo Uieir pronunciation and || 
rul, as Iheir whole opera woiiderfult)' ikTD 
le genius of such a gay airy people. " 
lotm in wbich Ilial opera ' 
irterre frequent opportui 
incert with Ihe stage. This inclini 
e audience to sing along ■"■" """" 



is aflerwards drowned 
congregation. Every acio 
stage is a beau. The queci 
■ palmed, ihal Ihe^ 




and Alpheu 
red with sedge and 
a full-bottomed 



Here Plulo, (o make Ihe more tempting fig- 
c, puts himself in a French ei]uipB;!;e, and 
ings Aicnlaphui along witli him as his valet 
chambre. This is what we call folly and 
iperlinence ; but whni the French look opon 
as gay and polile. 

I shall add no more lo nhni I have here of- 
fered, than thai music, architecture, and 
painliDg, a< well ns poetry and oratory, are 
to deduce their laws and rules from the general 
sense and toile of mankind, and not from the 
principles of those nrti themselves; or, la 
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«11 that are capable of distinguishing harsh 
from disagreeable notes. A man of an ordi- 
nary ear is a judge whether a passion is ex- 
pressed in proper sounds, and whether the 
aBclodj of those sounds be more or less 
pleasing. C. 
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Si, Mimnermus uti cenwt, sine amorn jocisque 
KU est jucundum ; vivas in amore Jociboue. 

Hot. Lib. 1. Ep. vi. 65. 

If BOlluny, M Uimnermas striven to prove* 
Cut 6'er bo ploarant without mirth and love, 
Tbea live in mirth and lovo, thy vportB putHue. 

Crcetk. 



Ovi common calamity makes men extreme- 
ly aftct each other, though they differ in tvtty 
other particular. The passion of love is the 
most general concern among men ; and I am 
glad to hear by my last advices from Oxford, 
that there are a set of sighers in that university, 
who have erected themselves into a society iu 
honoar of that tender passion. These gentle- 
men are of that sort of inamoratos, who are 
not so very much lost to common sense, but 
that they understand the folly they are guilty 
all other company, because Ihey will enjoy 
of; and for that revson separate themselves from 
the pleasure of talking incoherently, without 
being ridiculous to any but each other. When 
a man comet into the club, he is not obliged to 
make any introduction to his discourse, but at 
once, as he is seating himself in his chair, 
speaks in the thread of his own thoughts, 
' She gave me a very obliging glance, she ne- 
Ter looked so well in her life as this evening ;' 
or the like reflection, without regard to any 
other member of the society : for in this as- 
sembly they do not meet to talk to each other, 
but every man claims the full liberty of talking 
to himself. Instead of snufT-bozes and canes, 
which are the usual helps to discourse with 
other young fellows, these have each some 
piece of riband, a broken fan, or an old gir- 
dle, which they play with while they talk of 
their fair person remembered by each respec 
tive token. According to the representation of 
the matter from my letters, the company ap- 
pear like so many players rehearsing behind 
the scenes ; one is sighing and lamenting his 
destiny in beseeching terms, another declaim- 
ing he will break his chain, and another, in 
dumb-show, striving to express his passion by 
bis gesture. It is very ordinary in the assem- 
bly for one of a sudden to rise and make a dis- 
comve concerning his passion in general, and 
describe the temper of his mind in such a 
manner, as that the whole company shall 
j<un in the description, and feel the force of it. 
In this case, if any man has declared the vio- 
lence of his flame in more pathetic terms, he 
is made president for that night, out of respect 
to his superior passion. 

We had some years ag^ in this town a set of 
people who met and dressed like lovers, and 
were distinguished by the name of the Fringe- 
fflove club ; but they were persons of such 
moderate intellects, even before they were im- 



paired by their passion, that their irregularitiea 
could not furnish suflicient variety of folly to 
afford daily new impertinences ; by which means 
that institution dropped. These fellows could 
express their passion in nothing but their 
dress ; but the Oxonians are fantastical now 
they are lovers, in proportion to their learning 
and understanding before they became such. 
The thoughts of the ancient poets on this 
agreeable frenzy are translated in honour of 
some modem beauty; and Chloris is won to» 
day by the same compliment that was made to 
Lesbia a thousand years ago. But as far as I 
can learn, the patron of the club is the renown* 
ed Don Quixote. The adventures of that gen- 
tle knight are frequently mentioned in the so- 
ciety, under the colour of laughing at tl>e pas- 
sion and themselves: but at the same time, 
though they are sensible of the extravagancies 
of that unhappy warrior, they do not observe, 
that to turn all the reading of the best and 
wisest writings into rhapsodies of love, is a 
frenzy no less diverting than that of the afore- 
said accomplished Spaniard. A gentleman 
who, I hope, will continue his correspond- 
ence, is lately admitted into the fraternity^ 
and sent me the following letter : 



' SIR, 
* Since I find you take notice of clubs, T 
beg leave to give you an account of one in Ox- 
ford, which you have no where mentioned, and 
perhaps never heard of. We distinguish our* 
selves by the title of the Amorous Club, are all 
votaries of Cupid, and admirers of the fair-sex. 
The reason that we are so little known in the 
world, is the secrecy which we are obliged to 
live under in the university. Our constitution 
runs counter to that of the place wherein wp 
live : for in love there are no doctors, and we 
all profess so high a passion, that we admit of 
no graduates in it. Our presidentship is be- 
stowed according to the dignity of passion ; 
our number is unlimited ; and our statutes are 
like those of the Druids, recorded in our own 
breasts only, and explained by the majority of 
the company. A mistress, and a poem in her 
praise, will introduce any candidate. Without 
the latter no one can be admitted ; for he that 
is not in love enough to rhyme, is unqualified 
for our society. To speak disrespectfully of 
any woman is expulsion from our gentle soci- 
ety. As we are at present all of us grownmeo, 
instead of duelling when we are rivals, wo 
drink together the health of our mistress. The 
manner of doing this sometimes indeed creates 
debates ; on such occasions we have recourse 
to the rules of love among the ancients. 

*' Neevia «ex cyalhis, septcin Jiutina hibatur." 

Mart. Epig. i. t^ 

" Si.x cups to Xspvia, to Justiua seven." 

This method of a glass to every letter of her 
name, occasioned the other night a dispute of 
some warmth. A young student, who is in 
love with Mrs. Elizabeth Dimple, was so un- 
reasonable as to begin her health under tlic 
name of EUzabetha ; which so exasperated the 
club, th«i!i by common consmtwo retrenched it 
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to Betty. We look upon a man as no company 
that does not sigh five times in a quarter of an 
hour; and look upon a member as vtrj absurd, 
that is so much himself as to make a direct an- 
swer to a question. In fine, the whole assem- 
bly is made up of absent men, that is, of such 
persons as have lost their locality, and whose 
minds and bodies never keep company with 
one another. As I am an unfortunate member 
of this distracted society, you cannot expect 
a very regular account of it ; for which reason 
I hope you will pardon me that I so abruptly 
subscribe myself. Sir, 

' Your most obedient humble servant, 

»T. L. 

' I forgot to tell 70a, that Albina, who has 
■is votaries in this dab, is one of your read- 
ers.' , R. 
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Sit mihi fas audita loqui- 



Firg. JEn. vi. 386. 
What 1 havo heard, permit me to relate. 

Last night, upon ray going into a cofiee- 
lioose not &r from the Hay-market theatre, I 
diverted myself for above half an hour with 
overhearing the discourse of one, who, by the 
shabbiness of his dress, the extravagance of 
his conceptions, and the hurry of his speech, 
I discovered to be of that species who are gen- 
erally distinguished by the title of Projectors. 
This gentleman, for] found he was treated as 
such by his audience, was entertaining a whole 
table of listners with the project of an opera, 
which he told us had not cost him above two or 
three mornings in the contrivance, and which 
he was ready to put in execution, provided he 
might find his account in it. He said, that he 
had observed the great trouble and inconveni- 
ence which ladies were at, in travelling up and 
down to the several shows that arc exhibited in 
difierent quarters of the town. The dancing 
monkies are in one place ; the puppet-show in 
another ; the opera in a third ; not to mention 
the lions, that are almost a whole day's jour- 
ney from the politer part of the town. By this 
means people of figure are forced to lose half 
the winter, after their coming to town, before 
they have seen all the strange sights about it. 
In order to remedy this great inconvenience, 
our projector drewoutof his pocket the scheme 
of an opera, entitled, ' The Expedition of 
Alexander the Great */ in which he had dis- 
posed all the remarkable shows about town, 
among the scenes and decorations of bis piece. 
The thought, he confessed, was not originally 
his own, but that be had taken the hint of it 
from several performances which he had seen 
upon our stage : in one of which there was a 
raree-show; in another a ladder-dance; and 
in otben a posture-man, a moving picture, 
with many curiosities of the like nature. 

This Expedition of Alexander opens with his 
consulting the oracle at Delphos, in which the 
dumb conjuror, who has been visited by so 
many persons of quality of late years, is to be 



introduced as telling his fortune. At the same 
time Clinch of Bamet is represented in another 
comer of the temple, as ringing the bells of 
Delphos, for joy of hb arrival. The tent of 
Darius* is to be peopled by the ingenious Mrs. 
Salmon, where Alexander is to fall in love with 
a piece of wax-wori^ that represents the bean- 
tifiii Statira. When Alexander comes into that 
country, in which Qnintus Curtius tells us the 
dogs were so exceeding fierce, that they would 
not lose their hold, though they were cut to 
pieces limb by limb, and that they would hang 
upon their prey by their teeth when they had 
nothing but a mouth left, there is to be a scene 
of Hockley in the Hole, in which is to be re- 
presented all the diversions of that place, the 
bull-baiting only excepted, which cannot pos- 
sibly be exhibited in the theatre, by reason of 
the lownew of the roof. The several woods in 
Asia, which Alexaader must be supposed to 
pass through, will give the audience a sight of 
monkies dancing upon ropes, with many other 
pifeasantries of Uiat ludicront species. At the 
same time, if there chance to be any strange 
animals in town, whether birds or beasts, they 
may be either let loose among the woods, or 
driven across the stage by some of the country 
people of Asia. In the last great battle, 
Pinkethman is to personate King Porus upon 
an elephant, and is to be encountered by Pow- 
ell, representing Alexander the Great, upon a 
dromedary, which nevertheless Mr. Powell is 
desired to call by the name of Bucephalus. 
Upon the close of this great decisive battle^ 
when the two kings are thoroughly reconciled^ 
to show the mutual friendship and good corres- 
pondence that reigns between them, (hey both 
of them go together to a puppet-show, in which 
the ingenious Mr. Powell, junior, may have an 
opportunity of displaying his whole art of ma- 
chinery, for the diversion of the two monarchs. 
Some at the table urged, that a puppet-show 
was not a suitable entertainment for Alexander 
the Great; and that it might be introduced 
more properly, if we suppose the conqueror 
touched upon that part of India which is said 
to be inhabited by the pygmies. But this ob- 
jection was looked upon as frivolous, and the 
proposal immediately over-ruled. Our projec- 
tor further added, that after the reconciliation 
of these two kings, they might invite one ano- 
ther to dinner, and either of them entertain 
his guest with the German artist, Mr. Pinketh- 
man's heathen gods, or any of the like diver- 
sions, which shall then chance to be in vogue. 
This project was received with very great 
applause by the whole table. Upon which the 
undertaker told us, that he had not yet com- 
municated to us above half his design ; for that 
Alexander behng a Greek, it was his intention 
that the whole opera should be acted in that 
language, which was a tongue he was sure 
would wonderfully please the ladies, especi- 
ally when it was a little raised and rounded by 
the Ionic dialect ; and could not but be ac- 
ceptable to the whole audience, because there 
are fewer of them who understand Greek than 
Italian. The only difficulty that remained, 
was how to get performers, unless we could 
persuade some gentlemen of the universities 
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to lemni to liug, iu uidcr laqutJifj'tlieitisi! 
fartbaitBge: but IliuobjecliunwonTaiii.l 
when the proji'cinr iofDrmcd lu tbut tlii> Urt 
•ere at pmeul llie only DiiiiicliiiK in 
Tiirkiih eapirc, ami ihni it wuiilJ bn v 
•My bi OUT factory mx Snyriia li> liirkiial 
•vaiy year with ■ Qolniq^af iui»ii-iHivi, by 
Bpponupity of the Tarhry il<>et; txiii 
kaya be, il wk HHiit any ilnf;ii? tuirn lur i 
lower part iu the opera, l.avrpiicv cuti Ic 
to ipnk Greek, ai well u lie duu ludjaii 

The proji'cior hBiing thui sctlled mall 
to tt« gooil-likiag of all tLal lieunl biin, 
1«A hia aeat al iJir (able, and jiluiiteil hiui 
beb^ tfae Gn-, where I had unluckily tukea 
Dif itBDd for lliL' conireiiiciice of o*prheiu'ing 
wbai he taid. Whether he had oIuitvc ' 
to he more altciitiTe ihaii ordinnry, I c; 
UU, but he had no) ttood by uie aliiitE a 
ter or a miiiuie, but he turned iliort u|>l 
on a audden, and catching me by a bun 
my coal, attacked me very abruptly 



(he rollawmc mnniier. 
ha»e heard uf a •cry eitrno 



iwilEpriond. wb» hnii ao 
strong a apriiig iu hia Angeis. Iliul lie rou 
make the board uf an iirgan sound like u dnim, 
and if I could bat procure K aiiluGri|i(iDn o( 
abcnt reu Ibuiiiaiid ponudi eicfy wiini-r, 
woalil naderliike la Hicb lilin over, anil olilij^ 
him by arlirlv* tu (ct Fti'iy thiiip thai slmul 
bciungupon the l£ii!,-lish iiagr.' ARit ihi 
h« looked full in niy Ihce, cipreliiiK 1 naiil 
make an Hiiswer, tthru, by Kouilluck, uger 
ilemau That had emend (be cuOce-houiie xliicr 
the projector applied liimwir to me, beurin)> 
him talk of hia Sh iiu couapaiitiaiix, cried oul 
in a kind uf langh, ■ li our mtiiic then to re- 
cei*e further improvi'nien 11 from ^wilxerlnndr 
Thii alai lord the projector, who iniinediatuly 
let ^ my hutlun, and lunii'd about lo nuaRcr 
hint. 1 look )he oppunuuily uf Ihe dJTeniuii 
which teemed lo be made in favour ufmc, and 
laying dovn my penny upon the bar, rilircd 
with aODM prvclpllaliou. C. 
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Tfli late diiconrie coucernius Ihn utal 
of the U^y I'lnli, having been lo mil rece 
■t Oxford, tlint, controiy to (he litrict rub 
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Mke my own leslinionial, nml ■limit me 
thai lelect body ; 1 iTould not mtnrii the 
nity of publi.)hiii|; tn the world Ihc 
which i> done me. Il in no imall naiii 
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■bowing boili bui invention and reai 
uich odvantn^ ai my correa|iondenl reporl 
he did : but it ia uol lo be doubled thera wei 
■nany very proper huma and punae* In h 
baraugue, which loae their uglinraii in Ih 
narration, and which my correapondcnt (bcf 
ging bii panloii) h«ii no very good laleiit i 

Vol, t. 
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i ou, yuu will find lo liHve beei 
Ihia. Vl'bu thoiilil 1 meet ut i 
door [be other iiii^lit, but my old friend Mr. 
freiidciit ! I law xoiucwliai hud pleaaed bim; 
and HI $non oi lir; li»d eul bin eye upon me, 
" Ulio, doctor, lare iiewi from London," aaya 
he; " tlir Imperial or liaiawrie honourable men- 
liouof ibe rinb (mi:n), and publtihed to tba 
world hix (iucire deairc to be a member, whli 
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noner cume, and pipci brought, 
but Mr. Pre^deul began lui harangue upon 
your intriHluclion to my e|ti«lle, aMtlng fartb 
ffilh nil ■»« volubility ul>|jui!ch, than atrengtb 
if reuson, " Thatu tpeculaliou uflbii nature 
riu nlial had been long and much wanted; 
iiid iLhi he doubled uot but il would be of bi- 
Alimabie luiue lu the public, iu reconciling 
leu of hudi|.« and tnula; in c-mipoaiug auS 
juicliiiK thi! iniiiiU nf mcii under oil corporal 
retliuidniiriei, deliciencics, and iviegularitisa 
Hbaiaorter; and making every one tit down 
^uiileut in hit own carcait, ihough it were not 
lerhapt to nmtlienHUicoily put together at he 
.'onid wiab." And again. " How that (brwont 
if a due cunaideration of wliul you lirtt od- 
'iiicu', vix. Tlml our fuce4 arc not of our own 
-lionjiiiS. people bad been Iraniported beyond 
ill |{iiod brueding, and hurried tliemselveii into 
iiiHCCOunlnble and fatal rilravnganciei ; ol, 
low many impurtial loukiug-glaisea had been 
:en(nivi»l and culnmuiutctl, nay, and lometiniea 
hivered into ten thuutanil tplinten, only for a 
air rcpreKPtuliun of Ihc truth I How many 
lead-tlringi and |(artcn hod been made ac- 
:cjiai'V, and Hclually forfeited, only bccaute 
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^e^ances of this sort, but perhaps, in some 
Ages of the world, has been hig^hly in vogue, 
and may be so a^in: nay, in some coun- 
try or other, fen to one is so at this day. My 
Lady Ample is the ino^tt iniserahlc woman in 
the world, purely uf her own making. She 
even grudges herself meat and drink, for fear 
tfhe should thrive by them; and is constantly 
crying out, " In a* quarter of a year more I 
shall be quite out of all manner of shape!" 
Now the lady's misfortune seems to be only 
this, that she is planted in a wrong soil ; fur 
go but to the other side of the water, it is a 
jett, at Haerlem to talk of a shape under eigh- 
teen itone. These wise traders regulate their 
beauties as they do their butter, by the pound ; 
and Miss Cross, when she first arrived in the 
Low Countries, was not computed to be so 
handsome as Madam Van Brisket by near half 
a ton. On the other hand, there is '.Squire 
Lath, a proper gentleman of fifrcen hundred 
pounds per annum, as well as of an unblam- 
able life and couvcrsation ; ycl would not 1 be 
the squire for half his estate ; for if it was as 
much more, he would freely j)art with it all for 
a pair of legs to his mind. Whereas in the 
reign of onr first Edward of glorious memory, 
nothing more modish than a brace of your fine 
tapersnpporters ; and his majesty, without an 
inch of calf, managed affairs in peace or war as 
laudably at the bravest and most politic of his 
ancestors; and was as terrible to his neigh- 
bours under the royal nanicof Loagshanks, as 
Cceur de Lion to the Saracens before him. If 
we look further back into his history, we shall 
find that Alexander the Great wore iiis heail a 
little over the left shoulder, and then not a soul 
stirred out till he had adjusted his neck-bone ; 
the whole nobility addressed the prince and 
each other obliquely, and all matters of im- 
portance were concerted and carried on in the 
Macedonian court, with their polls on one side. 
For about the first century, nothing made more 
noise in the world than lloman noses, and then 
not a word of them till they revived again in 
eighty-eight.* Nor is it so very long since 
Richard the Third set up half the barks of the 
nation ; and high shoulders, as well as lii<>h 
noses, were the top of the fashion. But to come 
to ourselves, gentlemen, though I fmd by my 
quinquennial obser\'ation$, that wo shall nevei' 
get ladies enough to make a party in our own 
country, yet mighr we meet with better success 
among some of our allies. And what think y(»u 
if our board sat for a Dutch piece .' Truly J am 
of opinion, that as odd as we appear in flesh 
and blood, we shoijd lie no burh stnui^re things 
in mezso-tinto. But this j)roject may rest til] 
ournumber is romplote; and this being our 



his chin, which seemed only to be levelled at his 
nose, very gravely declared, " That in case he 
had had sufficient knowledge of you, no man 
should have been mortf^^Willing to have served 
you ; hut that Inr, for his part, had always had 
regard to his oun consriencc; as well as other 
people's merit ; and be diU not know but that 
yon might be a handsome fellow ; for as for 
your own certificate, it w as every body's busi- 
ness to speak for themselves." Mr. President 
immediately retorted, '' A handsome fellow .' 
why he is a wit, sir, and you know the pro- 
verb ;'' and to ease the old gentleman of his 
scruples, cried, *' That for matter of nmit it 
was all one, you might wear a mask." This 
threw him into a pause, and he looked desir- 
ous of three days to consider on it ; but Mr. 
President improTcd the thought, and followed 
him up with an old story, " That wits were 
privileged to wear what masks they pleased in 
all ages ; and that a visard had been the con- 
stant crown of their labours, which was gene- 
rally presented them by the hand of some satyr, 
and sometimes of Apollo himself:" for the truth 
of which he appealed to the frontispiece of se- 
veral books, and particularly to the English 
Juvenal, to which he referred him ; and only 
added. ** That such authors were the LarvafL 
or Lnrv donati of the ancients." This clear- 
ed up all, and in the conclusion you were chose 
probationer; and Mr. President put round 
yonr health as such, protesting. ♦' That though 
indeed he talked of a vizard, he did not believe 
all the while you had any more occasion for it 
than the cnt-a-mountain ;" so that all you 
have to do now is to pay yonr fees, which are 
here very reasonable, if you are not imposed 
upon ; and you may style yourself Informis 
Socittalis Sociiit; which' I am desired to ac- 
quaint you with ; and upon the same I beg yon 
to accept of the congratulation of, Sir, 
* Your obliged humble servant, 

* A. C* 
Oxford, March 21. 
H. 
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Frn iilii.o iTiini p'u»r, rt >(iliiti.« 
(■rutitr xoiii?<, |)ro|ii'riMit(|ii«> uyinphx 
l"'.l paruiii riimi^ hiii»» l»» jummUi.-. 

Meroiiriusfiiu'. Ilor. Lib. 1. Od. xxx. ."V. 

The jLTorcs ^* i:ii tlicir zonoK iinloos'd ; 
The nyiM]i!iMli('ir lio:iiilio> nil oxpofe'd; 

From fV«ry Kprhip, niyl rvory jjJaiii; 
Thy ]M>w'rriiI, hot, and winiri-(i hoy ; 
Ami yiiuih. lhiit'»ilull uitiidiit thy jov; 

And .Mi'iTury cohiiiom- thy tr.nn. ' Crftck. 

ournumoer IS compiore; ana tins liemg our a fkievi> of mine has two daughters, whom 
election night, give me leare to propose Mr. j will call La-titia and Daphne; the former is 
Spectator. You see ius inclinations, and per- „„c of the greatest bi anties of the age in which 
baps we may not have his fellow." ■ ■• -.=' . . • 

' I found most of them (as is usual in all such 
case*) were prepared ; but one o( the seniors 
(whom by the by Mr. President had taken all 
this pains to bring over) sat still, and cocking 



r DiydpD, in the plates to Hih trnndiHon of Virgil, cous- 
QU fneaatobersmscntpil with a Romsn now. in com- 
Plinrait \fi KinjF Wllliain III. 



she lives, the letter no way remarkable for ony 
charms in her person. I'pon tliis one circum- 
tftanct! of their outward form, the good and ill 
of their life seems to turn. Lartitia has not, 
from her very childhood, heard any thing else 
but commendations of her features and com- 
plexions, by which means she is no other than 
nature made her, a very beautiful outside; The 
I cnnscinusness of her charm? ha? rendered lier 
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insupporCably vaiu oad iusolent towards all 
whohavG to do hUIi her. Daphne, who was 
almoit twenty before one civil thing had been 
■aid to her, found herself obliged to acquire 
some accomplishment!! to make up for the want 
of those attractions which she saw in her sis- 
ter. Poor Daphne was seldom submitted to in 
a debate wherein she was concerned ; her dis- 
courM- had nothing to recommend it but the 
good Wiue of it, and she was always under a 
necessity to have very well considered what 
the was to say before she uttered it ; while 
ZtfSethia was listened to with partiality, and ap- 
probation sat in the countenances of those she 
conversed with, before Hhe communicated what 
she had to say. Ihese causes have produced 
suitable effects, and La^titia is as insipid a 
companion as Daphne is an agreeable one. 
Laetitia, confident of favour, has studied no 
arts to plea8e ; Daphne, despairing of any in- 
clination towards her person, has depended 
wholly on her merit. La>titia has always 
somaiUiing in her air that is sullen, grave, and 
disconsolate. Daphne has a countenance thai 
appears cheerful, open, and unconcerned. A 
young gentleman saw La;titia this winter at a 
play, 'and became her captivow His fortune 
was such, that he wantetl very little introduc- 
tion to speak his .sentiments to her father. The 
lover was admitted with the utmost freedom in- 
to the family, where a constrained behaviour. 
severe looks, and distant civilities, were the 
highest favours he could obtain of La>tltia ; 
while Daphne used him v^ith the good humour, 
familiarity, and innocence of a sister : inso- 
much that he would oOen say to her, ' Dear 
Daphne, wert thou but as handsome as Lsetitia.' 
3he received such languaue with that in- 
genuous and pleading mirth, which is natural 
to a woman without drfign. Ho still sighed in 
▼aiu for La^titia, but found certain felief in the 
agreeable conversation of Daphne. At Icng'th 
heartily tired with the haughty impertinence of 
Lsetitia, and charmed with the repeated in- 
stances of good-humour he had observed in 
Daphne, he one day told the latter, that he 
had something to say to her he hoped hhv 
would be pleased with — * Faith, Daphne,* con- 
tinued he, ' 1 am in love with thee, and despise 
thy sister sincerely.' The manner of his de- 
claring himself, gave his mistress occasion for 
a very hearty laughter. — ' Nay,' says he, * 1 
knew you would laugh at nie, l>ut 1 will ask 
TOur lather.' He did so ; the father received 
bis intelligence with no lets joy than surprise, 
and was very glad he had now no care left but 
for his beauty, which he thought he could carry 
to market at his ieiJiure. 1 do not know any 
" tiling that has pleased me so much a great 
'"^ while, as this conquest of my friend Daphne's. 
All her aaiuaintancc congratulate her upon her 
chance-medley, and laugh at that premeditat- 
ing murderer her sister. .\s it is an argument 
df a liglit\hind, to ihiwk the worse of ourselves 
for the imperfections of our persons, it is equal- 
ly below us to value ourselves upon the ad- 
vantages of them. The female world seem to 
be almost incorrigibly gone astray in this par- 
ticular; for which reason I shall recommend 
the followinsr extract out of a friend's letter to 



the professed beauties, who are a people almost 
as unsufferable as the professed wits. 

' Monsieur St. Evremond has concluded one 
of his essays with aflTirniing, that the last sighs 
of a handsome woman are not so much for the 
loss of her life, as of her beauty. Perhaps this 
raillery is pursued too far, yet it is turned upon 
a very obvious remark, that woman's strongest 
passion is for her own beauty, and that she 
values it as her favourite distinction. From 
hence it is (hat all arts, which pretend to im- 
prove or preserve it, meet with so general a 
reception among the sex. To say nothing of 
many false helps and contraband waresof bean- 
ty, which are daily vended in this great mart,, 
there is not a maiden gentlewoman of a good 
family, in any country of South Britain, who 
has not heard of the virtues of May-dew, or is 
unfurnished with some receipt or other in favoui* 
of her complexion ; and I have known a phy- 
sician of learning and sense, after eight years' 
study in the university, and a course of travels 
into most countries of Europe, owe the first 
raising of his forlunei) to a cosmetic wash. 

* This has given me occasion to consider 
how so universal a disposition in womankind, 
which springs from a laudable motive, the desire 
of pleasing, and proceeds upon an opinion, not 
altogether groundless, that nature may be 
helped by art, nmy be turned to their advan- 
tage. And, methinks, it would be an accepta- 
ble service to take them out of the hands ot* 
quacks and pretenders, and to prevent their 
imposing upon themselves, by discovering to 
tliem thii true .secret and art of improving 
beauty. 

' In order to tiiis, before I touch upon it di- 
rectly, it will be necessary to lay down a few 
preliminary maxima, viz. 

' That no woman ran be handsome by the 
force of features alone, any more than she can 
be witty only by the hel|) of speech. 

* That pride destroys all symmetry and 
grace, and affectation is a more terrible enemy 
to line face«t than the smiiU-pox. 

* Tliat no uoinan is capable of being beauti' 
ful, who \^ not incapable of being false. 

* And, That what would he o<lioufl in a frtenif, 
is doformitv in a mistress. 

' From tliesc few principles, thus laid down, 
it will be easy to prove, that the true art of 
assisting beauty consists in embellishing the 
whole person by the proper ornaments of vir- 
tuous and commendable qualities. By this help 
alone it is, that those who are the favourite 
work of nature, or, as Mr. Dryden expresses 
it, the porcelain clay of human kind, become 
animated, and are hi a capacity of exerting 
their charms ; and those who seem to have 
been neglected by her, like models wrought in 
haste, arc capable in a great measure of fin- 
ishing what she has left imperfect. 

* It is, methinks. a low and degrading idea 
of that sex, which was created to rsfine the 
joys, an<i soHen the cares of humanity, by the 
most agreeable participation, to consider them 
merely as objects of sight. This is abridging 
them of tlieir natural extent of power, to put 
them upon a level with their pictures at Knelr 
ler's. How much nobler is the contem^lalw^ 
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of beaufy, heightened by virtue, and command- 
ing our esteem and love, while it draws our 
obiervation .' How taint and spiritlesR are the 
charBM of a coquette, when compared with the 
FCftl IpTeliness of Sophronia's innocence, piety, 
good-hnmour, and truth ; virtues \^hich add n 
new softness to her sex, and even beautify her 
beauty ! That agreeableness which must others 
wise have appeared no longer in the modest 
virgin, is now preserved in the tender mother, 
the prudent friend, and the faithful wife. Col- 
ours artfully spread upon canvass may enter- 
tain the eye, but not u/Tect the heart ; and she 
who takes no care to add to the natural graces 
of her person any excelling qualities, may be 
allowed still to amuse, as a picture, but not to 
triumph as a beauty. 

' When Adam is introduced by Milton, de- 
scribing Eve in Paradise, and relating to the 
angel the impressions he felt upon seeing her 
at her first creation, he does not represeuther 
like a Grecian Vciuis, by her shape or features, 
but by the lustre of her mind which shone in 
them, and gave tlicm their power of charming: 

^ Grace wav in nil li,-*r ^t■^;>s, Li>av'ii in hrr vyo, 
la all hor pe>turc9 dipniiv and love !" 

' Without this irradiating power, the proud- 
est fair-one ought to know, whatever her glass 
may tell her to the contrary, that her moi>t 
perfect features are uninf(>i*nied and dead. 

' I cannot better close this moral, than by n 
abort epitaph written by lien Johnson with a 
spirit which nothing con Id inspire but such an 
object as I have been describing : 

" UndrrnenUi tliis Htone doth lie 
Ai much virtu:.' r : ouuld die ; 
Which \\ heu .ilivn did vi|;our j^irc 
To 88 uiuch beauty ait cuulJ li\c.*' 

* I am. Sir, 
• Your most humble servant, 

* R. B.' 
It 
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Gognatis maculL^i i^iiniUs Ibm- 

Juo. fciat. tx. 159. 

From ipoUed tkina the luoparil dues refrain. Talt. 

The dub of which I am a member, is very 
luckily composed of such persons as arc en- 
gaged in different ways of life, and deputed as 
n were ont of the most conspicuous classes of 
mankind. By this meauti I am furnished with 
the greatest variety of hints and materials, 
and know every thing that passes in the differ- 
ent quarters and divisions, not only of this 
great city, but of the whole kingdom. My rea- 
den too have the satisfaction to find that there 
if BO rank or degree amongthem who have uot 
tbeirFeprescntative in this club, and that there 
is always somebody present who will take ca e 
of their respective intercsU, that nothing may 
be written or pnblished to the prejudice or iii- 
frinsenAeDt of their just rights and privileges. 

1 nift nif ht sat Yery |ate in company with 



this select body of friends, who entertained me 
with several remarks which they and others 
had made upon these my speculations, at also 
with the various success which they had met 
with among their several ranks and degrees of 
readers. Will Htmey comb told me, in the soft- 
est manner he could, that there were some 
ladies (but for your comfort, says Will, they 
are not those of the most wit) that nn rc of- 
fended at the liberties 1 had taken with the 
opera and the puppet-show ; that some of them 
were likewise very much surprised, that I 
should think such serious points as the dress 
and equipage of persons of quality, pnipcr 
subjects for raillery. 

He was going on, when Sir Andrew Fr^- 
port took him up short, and told him that the 
papers he hinted at, had done great good in the 
city, and that all their wives and daughters 
were the better for them ; and further addcd^ 
that the whole city thought themselves very 
much obliged to me for declaring my generous 
intentions to scourge vice and folly as they ap- 
pear in a multitude, without condescending to 
be a publisher of particular intrigues and cuck- 
oldcms. ' In short/ says Sir Andrew, ' if you 
avoid that foolish beaten road of falling upoa 
aldermen and citizens, and employ your pen 
upon the vanity and luxury, of courts, your 
paper must needs be of general use.' 

Upon this ray friend the Templar told Sir 
Andrew, that lie wondered to hear a man of 
his sense talk after that manner ; that the city 
had always been the province for satire , and 
that \h^ witsof King Charles's time jested upon 
nothing else during his whole reign. He then 
sliowed, by the examples of Horace, Juvenal, 
Boileau, and the best writers of every age, 
that the follies of the stage and court had ne- 
ver been accounted too sacred for ridicule, 
how great soever the persons might be that 
patronized them. * But after all,' says he, * I 
think your raillery has made too great an ex- 
cursion, in attacking several persons of the 
inns of court ; and I do not believe you can 
show me any precedent for your behaviour in 
that particular.' 

My good friend Sir Roger de Covcrley, who 
had said nothing all this while, began his 
speech with a pish ! and told os, that he won- 
dered to see so many men of sense so very se- 
rious upon fooleries. < Let our good friend^ 
says he, * attack tvery one that deserrei it; I 
would only advise you, Mr. Spectator,' apply- 
ing himself to me, 'to take care how you med- 
dle with countnr 'squires They are the orna- 
ments of the English nation ; mca of good 
heads and sound bodies ! and, let me tell yon, 
some of them take it ill of you, that you men* 
tion fox-hmters with so little respect.' 

Captain Sentry spoke very sparingly on this 
occasion. What he said was only to commend 
my prudence in not touching upon the army, 
and advised me to contilnie to act dlicrcetlj III 
that point. 

By this time I found every subject of my 
speculations was taken away from me, by one 
or other of the club : and fcrcgan to think my- 
self in the condition of the good man that 
had ooe wi^ who took a dislike to his grey 
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bain, and anotlicr to his black, till by their 
out what each of them had aii aver- 
ts they left his head altogether bald and 
naked. 
* Wbife I was thus musing with myself, my 

worthy iriend the clergyman, who, Tcry luckily 
for me, was at the club that night, undertook 
my cauM. He told us, that he wondered any 
order of persons sboukl think themselves too 
considerable to be advised. That it was not 
quality, but innocence, which exempted men 
from reproof. That vice and folly ought to 
be attacked wherever they could be met with, 
ami especially when they were placed in high 
and conspicuous stations of life. He further 
added, that my paper would only serve to ag- 
gravate the pains of poverty, if it chiefly ex- 
posed those who are already depressed, and in 
some measure turned into ridicule, by the 
of their conditions and circiimstan- 
He afterward proceeded to take notice 
•f the great use this paper might be of to the pub- 
lic, by repreboiding those vices which are too 
trivial for the chastisement of the law, and too 
fantastical for the coguixance of the pulpit. He 
then advised me to prosecute my undertaking 
with cheerfulness, and assured me, that who- 
ever might be displeased with me, i should be 
approved by all those whose praises <lo hon- 
our to the persons on whom they are bestow- 
ed. 

The whole club pay a particular deference 
to tlM^ discourse of this gentleman, and are 
drawFlnto what he says, as much by the can- 
did ingenuous manner with which he delivers 
himself, as by the strength of argument and 
Ibrce of reason which he makes use of. Will 
Honeycomb immediately agreed that what he 
bad said was right; and that, for his part, he 
woald not insist upon the quarter which he had 
'(demanded for the ladies. Sir Andrew gave up 
the city with the same frankness. I'he Tem- 
plar would not stand out, and was followed by 
Sir Roger and the Captain; who all agreed 
that I should be at liberty to carry the war 
into what quarter I pleased ; provided 1 con- 
tinued to combat with criminals in a body, 
and to assault the vice without hurting the 
person. 

This debate, which was held for the good of 
tnankind, put me in mind uf that uhirh the 
RomaB triumvirate wore formerly engaged in 
for their destruction. Every man at first stood 
hard for his friend, till they found that by this 
mimns they should spoil their proscription: 
and at length, making a sacrifice of all their 
acquaintance and relations, furnished out a 
TCiy dtOfeut execution. 

Having thus taken my resolutions to march 
en boldly in the cause of virtue and good sense, 
and to annoy their adversaries in whatever de- 
gree or rank of men they moy be found ; I 
ahaU be deaf for the future to all the remon- 
atatuices that shall be made to me on this ac- 
count. If Punch grows extravagant, I Khali 
reprimand him very freely : if the stage be* 
comes a nursery of folly and impertinence, \ 
shall not be afraid to animadvert upon it. In 
abort if 1 meet with any thing in city, court, 
wr comtnr. that shocks modesty or good man- 



ners, I shall use my utmost endeavours to 
make an example of it. f must, however, en- 
treat every panicular person, who does me the 
honour to be a reader of this paper, never to 
think himself, or any one of his friends, or 
enemies, aime<l at in what is said : for I pro- 
mise him, never to draw a faulty character 
which does not fit at least a thousand people ; 
or to publish a single paper, that is not written 
in the spirit of benevolence, and with a love 
of mankind. C. 
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Rimi inepio rc* ineptior nollu cot. Mart. 
Nothinf H> fooliith aa tho laugli of fooli*. 

Among all kinds of writings, there is none in 
which authors aie more apt to miscarry than 
in woi-ks of humour, as there is none in which 
they are more ambitious to excel. It is not an 
imagination that teems with monsters, an head 
that is filled with extravagant conceptions, 
which is capable of furnishing the world with 
diversions of this nature ; and yet, if we look 
into the productions of several writers, who 
set up for men of humour, what wild irregu- 
lar fancies, what unnatural distortions of 
thought do we meet with ? If they speak non- 
souse, they believe they are talking humour : 
and when they have drawn together a scheme 
of absurd inconsistent ideas, they are not able 
to read it over to themselves without laughing. 
These poor gentlemen endeavour to gain them- 
selves the reputation of witg and humourists, 
by such monstrous conceits as almost qualify 
them for Redlam ; not considering that hu- 
mour should always lie under the check of 
reason, and that it requires the direction of 
tlie nicest judgment, by so much the mors as 
it indulges itself in the most boundless free- 
doms. There is a kind of nature that is to be 
obherved in this sort of compositions, as well 
as in all other ; and a certain regularity of 
thought which must discover the writer to 
be a man of sense, at the same time that he 
appears altogether given up to caprice. For 
my part, when I read the delirious mirth of 
nn unskilful author, I cannot be so barbarous 
as to divert myself with it, but am rather apt 
to pit,v the man, than to faugh at any thing 
he writes. 

The deceased Mr. Shadwell, who had him- 
self a great deal of the talent which I am treat- 
ing of, represents an empty rake, in one of his 
plays, as very much surprised to hearonesay, 
that breaking of windows was not humour ; 
and I question not but seveial English readers 
will be as much startled to hear me affirm, that 
many of those raving incoherent pieces, which 
are often sprea<l among us under odd chimeri- 
cal titles, are rather the ofi'springsof a distem- 
pere<l brain than works of humour. 

It is indeed much easier to describe what is 
not humour, than what is ; and very difficult 
to define it otherwise than as Cowley has done 
wit, by negatives. Were 1 to give my own 
notions of it, 1 would deliver them after Pla. 
to's manner, in a kind of allegory, and by wj^ 
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posing Humour to be a penon, deduce to him 
all his qualifications, according^ to the fuilow- 
ing genealogy. Truth was the founder of the 
famUy, and the father of Good Sense. Good 
Sense was the father of Wit, who married a 
lady of collateral line called Mirth, by whom 
he had issue Humour. Humour therefore be- 
ing the youngest of this illustrious family, and 
descended from pareuts of such different 
dispositions, is vary various and unequal in 
his temper; sometimes you see him putting 
<Hi grave looks and a solemn habit, some- 
times airy in his behaviour and fantastic in 
his dress; insomuch that at different times 
he appears as serious as a judge, and us jocu- 
lar as a Merry-Andrew. But as he has a great 
deal of the mother in his constitution, whatever 
mood he is in, he never fails to make his 
company laugh. 

But since there is an impostor abroad, who 
takes upon him the name of this young gen- 
tleman, and would willingly pass for him in 
the world, to the end that well-mcsming per- 
sons may not be imposed upon by cheats, I 
would desire my readers, when they meet 
with this pretender, to look into his parent- 
age, and to examine him strictly, whether or 
no he be remotely allied to Truth, and lineally 
descended from Good Sense; if not, they 
may conclude him a counterfeit. They may 
likewise distinguish him by a loud and exces- 
sive laughter, in which he seldom gets his 
company to join with him. For as True Hu- 
mour generally looks serious, while every 
body laughs about him; False Humour is 
always laughing, whilst every body about 
him looks serious. I shall only add, if he has 
not in him a mixture of both parents, that is, 
if he would pass for the ofispring of Wit with- 
out Mirth, or Mirth without Wit, you may 
conclude him to be altogether Spurious and a 
cheat. 

The impostor of whom I am speaking, de- 
scends originally from Falsehood, who was the 
mother of Nonsense, who was brought to bed 
of a son called Frenzy, who married one of 
the daughters of Folly, commonly known by 
the name of Laughter, on whom he begot that 
monstrous infant of which 1 have here been 
speaking. I shall set down at length the ge- 
nealogical table of False Humour, and at the 
name time, place under It the genealogy of 
True Humour, that the reader may at one 
view behold their different pedigrees and rela- 
tions : 

Falsehood. 

Nonsense. 

FiCDEy .——Laughter. 

False Humour. 

Truth. 
Good Sense. 

Wit. Mirth. 

Hnmour. 

I might extend the allegory, by mentioning 
several of the children of False Ilumour, who 
are more in number than the sands of the sea, 
and might in particular enumerate the many 
pons and daughters which he has begot in thu 



island. But at this would be a very invidious 
tasic, I shall only observe in general, that False 
Humour differs from the True, as a monkey 
docs from a man. 

First of all, He is exceedingly given ta little 
apish tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, He so much delights in mimickry, 
that it is all one to him whether he exposes by 
it vice and folly, luxury and avarice ; or, on 
the contrary, virtue and wisdom, pain and 
poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, inso- 
much that he will bite the hand that feeds tuMU, 
and endeavour to ridicule both friends and 
foes indifferently. For having but small bd- 
ents, he must be merry where he can, not 
where he should. 

Fourthly, Being entirely void of reason, he 
pursues no point either of morality or instruc- 
tion, but is ludicrous only for the sake of being 
so. 

FiAhly, Being incapable of any thing but 
mock representations, his ridicule is always 
personal,, and aimed at the vicious man, or the 
writer ; not at the vice, or the writing. 

1 have h%re only pointed at the whole spe- 
cies of false humourists ; but as one of my 
principal designs in this paper is ta beat down 
that malignant sj)irit, which discovers itself in 
the writings of the present age, I shall not 
scruple, for the future, to single out any of the 
small wiu, that infest the world with such 
compositions as are ill-natured, immoraL and 
absurd. This is the only exception Which I 
shall make to the general rule I have presents* 
ed myself, of attadcing multitudes, since eveiy 
honest man ought to look upon himself as in ■ 
natural state of war with the libeller and lam* 
pooner, and to annoy them wherever they iUI 
in his way. This is but retaliating upon them, 
and treating them as they treat others. C. 
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ThkiffR the most out of nature wc endure. 

I SHALL not put myself to any farther pains 
for this day's entertainment, than barely to 
publish the letters and titles of petitions from 
the playhouse, with the minutes 1 have made 
upon the latter for my conduct in relation to 
them. 

' Drury-lane, April the 9tfa. 

' Upon reading the project which is set forth 
in one of your late papers, of makiac an alli- 
ance between all the bulls, bears, elephants, 
and lions, which are separately exposed to 
public view in the cities of London and West- 
minster; together with the other wonders, 
shows, and monsters, whereof you made re> 
spective mention in the said speculation ; we, 
the chief actors of this playhouse, met and sat 
upon the said design. It is with great delight 
that we expect the execution of this work ; and 
in order to contribute to it we have given warn- 
ing to all our ghosts to get their livelihoods 
where tliey can. and not to appear among us 
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after day-break of tlie IGtii instant. We arc 
resolved to take this opportunity to part with 
every thiog which doc« not contribute to the 
tepretentation of human life ; and nhall make 
a fVee gift of all animated utonsiils to your pro- 
jector. The hanging's you Jornierl^- mention- 
ed are run away ; hs arc liknwiKo a set of 
chain, each of which wa» met upon two legs 
foing through the Rose tavern at two this morn- 
ing. We hope, sir, you will give proper notice 
to the town that we are endeavouring at the.sc 
regulations ; and that we intend for the future 
to show no monsters, but men who are convert- 
ed into such by their own industry and afTecta- 
tioD. If you will please to be at the hquKo to- 
night, yon will see me do my endeavour to 
show some unnatural appearances which are 
in vogue among the polite and well-bred. 1 am 
to represent, in the character of a fine lady 
dancing, all the distortions which are frf>qnent- 
!▼ taken for graces in mien and gesture. 1 his, 
sir, is a specimen of the methods we sliall take 
to expose the monsters which come within the 
notice of a regular theatre ; and we desire 
nothing more gross may be admitted by you 
Spectators for the future. We have cashier- 
ed three companies of theatrical guards, and 
design oiv kings shall for the future make love. 
and sit in council, without an army ; and wait 
only your direction, whether you will have 
them reinforce king Porus, or join the troops 
of Maoedon. Mr. Pinkethman resolves to 
consult his pantheon of heathen gods in opjio- 
sitimi to the oracle of Dolphos, and doubts not 
but he shall turn the fortune of Porus, when 
be personates him. I am desired by the .com- 
pany to inform you, that they submit to your 
censures ; and shall have you in greater venc- 
rwtktn than Hercules was of old, if you can 
drive monsters from the theatre : and think 
your merit will be as much greater than his, a:i 
to convince is more than to conquer. 
' 1 am, Sir, vour most obotiient servant, 

' T. D.' 

' 8», 

' When 1 acquaint you with the great and 
unexpected vicissitudes of my -fortune. I doubt 
not but I shall obtahi your pity and favour. I 
have for many years past been Thimdercr to 
the playhouse ; and have not only made as 
much noise out of the clouds as any predrces- 
wr of mine in the theatre that ever bore that 
character, but also have drscondcd and spoke 
on the stage as the bold Thunderer in ' The 
Rehearsal.' When thoy got me down thus low, 
th^ thought fit to degrade me further, and 
make me a ghost. I was contented \tlth this 
for these two last winters; but they carry their 
tyranny still further, and not satisfied tiiat I 
am banished from above ground, they have 
given me to understand tliat I am wholly to 
depart their dominions, and taken from nie 
even my subterraneous employment. Now, sir. 
what I desire of you is, that if your undei taker 
thinks fit to use fire-arms (as other authors 
have done) in the time of Alexander, [ may 
be a cannon against Porus, or else provide for 
me in the burning of Persepolis, or what other 
method you shall think fit. 

• ??ALMONi:US. nfCovefit Garden.' 



The petition of all the Devils of the play* 
house in behalf of themselves and families, 
setting forth their expulsion from thence, with 
certificates of their good life and conversation, 
and praying relief. 

The mei it of this petition referred to Mr. 
Chr. Rich, who made them devils. 

The petition of the Grave-digger in Hamlet, 
to command tlie pioneers in the expedition of 
Alexander. Granted. 

The petition of William Bullock, to be Heph- 
estion to Pinkethman the Great. Granted. 

ad\t:rtisement. 

A widow gontlcwoinan, well bom both by father and 
mothiT'H side, bpiiurthe duiiirhtcr of TItoiiiiui PruUr, once 
un euiineot iirartitioiier in thn lau-, and of Lctiti^t Tattlfp 
a r.iniily wcU knoHU in all partii of this kniftdoin, having 
been rpducrd by miiifortuueH to wuil on hcveral groat 
l>erM>U9s and for mine time to bfi a fpachrr at a iKMUtUnf;- 
ifchuol of yotiug Iniiic*, givi'tji notice U) thu public, thai 
cho hnth lately taken a houm* near HkMHUHburj'-snuarc, 
comm<Nliou.'<!y ftitiiati-d nrxt the fiflldc, in a gooa air ; 
where i<lietPiic]iP:i nil sorlsof birdiioflhc ioqunrioub kind, 
a« imrrutif, iitarlinci<, iutii;|»p>i, tmd olherf, to imitate h»- 
inan voic«*»« in gri'uter |M>rfi'ctiou than ever wb» yet prac- 
tii«e<l. They are not only inrtriit'teil to pronounrn words 
di^tinrtly, and iu n proper tone and arcrnt, but to Hpeak 
tlip l.infniofre %*ifh jirrtit puriiy nnd volubility of tongue, 
tofjftlicr with all tin* fii!<hioiii(Iib> phntM'N niMt eompliuH'nC4 
now iu UM>, either »t te)t-i:ihlri> or viititinjPr-da^'S. 'flioiie 
tliiit h:ive frood \iiices niny Im> t audit to xiug the newest 
m»era-uirh, nnd, if reipiiritl, to spi-iik nitlier Italian or 
rrcurh, payiiie soinetliinir cxtraordhiury nbo\c the rom- 
inon ntU:". Tiiey wIiom' frirndt are not able to pay IIm 
full prirr»p, may be taken n^ ludf iMinrdrrs. Hhc teaches 
Huch un are dei>iiriie<I for the divcT^ion of the public, and 
to act in t>n<:hanted wihmU on the thpatrrn, by the grcaT. 
A> xhc ha« ufkeii obrerved with much eoiicerii bow inde- 
cent an filueation iit UNUiiIly ffiven the*tf! innocent cren- 
tureK, which in xonie meuMirc if ow ing to their beinfjf 
pbieed in rooniH next the »treet. whert>, to the groat of- 
fence of chu^ln and tender ears Ihey leurn ribaldry, ob- 
■•oone M>ng«, and ininiode>t exprcwioiiN from pnsitengerfi, 
and idio |)eo])le, ii.k aNo to rry fwh and card-mateheii, with 
other u.HidehH pjiri* of learning to bir»ln who have rieh 
friends, i<he lia» fitted up pro|ier and neat a)iartnientx for 
them in the back part of her miid hou^e : where >he toif- 
fers none to ap]>roaih them but hen-elf, and n servant 
maid who in dcuf and dumb, and \%h(iuji ^ho provided on 
pn^po^e to prepare their f<K»d, and c|ean»e their cagcfi; 
having found by long ex|M*rieiiee lunv jinrd a thing it bt 
for tlMM-e to keep hilence \% ho huvi: the um of npeech, and 
the flangert* her MJioIars are ex|)ONed to, by the utroDff 
impre»i>ion^ that are miule by liiirch miuiuIs, and vulgar 
diale«-t«-. In ^hort, if they luru birdn of any purtn or ea- 
parity, the will undertiike to render them mi accomplish- 
ed iu the eoni|uii^ of u tivelvenionth, that they nhall be 
fit eonver>aiioii for »iir|i Inilieh an k>\e to choovo their 
friendf and companion^ iNit of this Mperieii. R. 
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— Xon ilia eolo ealuthin'e Minerva* 

Fu-niinuBH uMueta niannr 

Firff. JEm vii. 805. 

Unbred to apinniag, in the loom tuwkiird. ' 

Some months ago, my friend Sir Roger, bc« 
ing in the country , enclosed a letter to me, di- 
rected to a certain lady whom I shall, here call 
by tlie name of Leonora, and as itcdntnined 
matters of consequence, desired me to deliver 
it to her with my own hand. Accordingly I 
waited upon h«*r ladyship pretty early in tho 
morning, and was desired by her woman to 
walk into her lady's library, till such time as 
she was in rendinefs to recei^'c ni«». Theverv 
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aoand of a lady'n library gave me a great cu- 
riosity to see it ; and as it was some time before 
the lady came to me, 1 had an opportunity of 
taming over a great many of her books, which 
were ranged together in a very beautiful order. 
At ihe end of the folio;} (which were finely 
bound and gilt) were great jars of china plac- 
ed one above another in a very noble piece uf 
architecture. The quartos were scpa. atcd 
from the octavos by a pile of smaller vessels, 
which rose in a delightful pyramid. The octa- 
voi were bounded by tea-dishes of all shapes, 
colours, and sizes, which were so disposed on 
a wooden frame, that they looked like one con- 
tinued pillar indented with the finest strokes of 
sculpture, and stained with the greatest variety 
of dies. That part of the library which was 
designed for the reception of plays and pamph- 
lats, and other loose papers, waa enclosed in a 
kind of square, consisting of one of the pretti- 
est grotesque works that I ever saw. and made 
up of scaramouches, lions, monkies, mandar- 
ines, trees, shells, and a thousand other odd 
figures in china ware. In the midst of the 
room was a small japan table with a quire 
of gilt paper upon it, and on the paper a silver 
snuff-box made in the shape of a little book. 1 
found there were several other counterfeit 
books upon the upper shelves, wiiich were 
carved in wood, and served only to fill up tlic 
numbers like faggots in the muster of a regi- 
ment. I was wonderfully pleased with such a 
mixt kind of furniture, as seemed very suita- 
ble both to the lady and the scholar, and did 
not know at first whether 1 should fancy myself 
ID a grotto, or in a library. 

Upon my looking into the books, 1 found 
there were some few which the lady had bought 
for her owu use, but that most of them had 
been got together, either because she had 
heard them praised, or because she had seen 
the authors of them. Among several that 1 
examined, I very well remember these tliat 
follow : 
Ogleby's VirgU. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Cassandra. 
Cleopatra. 
Astnea. 

Sir Isaac Newton's Works. 
Tlie Grand Cyrus ; with a pin stuck in one 

of the middle leaves. 
Pembroke's Arcadia. 
Locke on Human Understanding ; with a 

paper of patches in it. 
A Spelling Book. 
A DijBtionary for the explanation of hard 

• words. 
Sherlock upon Death. 
The fiHeen Coaforts of Matrimony. 
Sir William Temple's Essays. 
Father Malebfanche's Search afler Truth, 

translated into English. 
A Book of Novels. 
The Academy of Compliments. 
Culpepper's Midwifeiy. 
The Ladies' Calling. 

Tales in Verse, by Mr. Durfey ; bound in red 
leather, gilt on the back, and doubled 
dbwn in several places. 



All Ihe Classic Authors in wood. 

A set of Elzevirs by the same hand. 

Cielia : which opened of itself in the place 

that describes two lovers in a bower. 
Baker's Ciironicle. 
Advice to a Daughter. 
Tile New Atalautis, with a Key to it. 
Mr. Steele's Christian Hero. 
A Pruyer-Book : with a bottle of Hungary 

Water by the side of it. 
' Dr. Sacheverell's Speech. 
Fielding's Trial. 
Seneca's Morals. 
Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 
La Ferte's instructions for Country dances. 



I was taking a catalogue in my pocket-book 
of these, and several other authors, when Leo- 
nora entered, and upon my presenting her 
with a letter from the knight, told me, with 
an uuspeakable grace that she hoped Sir Ro- 
ger was in good health : 1 answered Yes, for I 
hate long speeches, and after a bow or two re* 
tired. 

Leonora was formerly a celebrated beauty, 
and is still a very lovely woman. She has been 
a widow for two or three years, and being un- 
fortunate in her first marriage, has taken a 
resolution never to venture upon a second. 
She has no children to take care of, and leaves 
the management of her estate to my good 
friend Sir lU>ger. But as tlie mind naturally 
siuks into a kind of lethargy, and falls asleep, 
that is nut agitated b> some favourite plea- 
sures and pursuits, Leonora has turned all the 
passions of her sex into a love of books and re- 
tirement. She converses chietly witli men (an 
she lias otteu said hersclO but it is only in their 
writings ; and admits of very few male visi- 
tants, except my friend Sir Roger, whom she 
hears with great pleasure, and without scan- 
dal. As her reading has lain very much amoug 
romances, it has given her a very particular 
turn of thinking, and discovers itself even in 
her house, her gardens, and her furniture. 
Sir Roger ha» entertained me an hour together 
with a description of her country seat, which 
is situated in a kind of wilderness, about an 
hundred miles distant from London, and looks 
like a little enchanted palace. The rocks about 
her are shaped into artificial grottos covered 
with woodbines and jasimines. The woods arm 
cut into shady walks, twisted into bowers, Aid 
filled with cages of turtles. The springs are 
made to niu among pebbles, and by that means 
taught to murmur very agreeably. They are 
likewise collected into a beautiful lake that is in- 
habited by a couple of swans, and empties itself 
by a little rivulet which runs through a green 
meadow, and is known in the family by the 
name of ' The Purling Stream.' . The luiight 
likewise tells me, that this lady preserves her 
game better than any of the gentlemen in the 
country, not (says Sir Roger) that she sets to 
great a value upon her patridges and pheasants^ 
as upon her larks and nightingales. For she 
says that every bird which is killed in her 
Ij! round, will spoil a concert, and that she shall 
certainly miss him the noxi year. 
When I think how oddly this lady is improv- 
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cd by leamisg, I look upon her with a mix- 
Core of admiration and pity. Amidst these in- 
nocent entertainments which she has formed to 
henelf, how much more valuable docs she ap- 
pear than those of her sex, who employ tiiem- 
nWes in diversions that arc less reasonable 
thou^ more in fashion 7 What improvements 
would a woman have made, who is so suscepti- 
ble of impressions from what she reads, had 
she been guided to such books as have a ten- 
dency to enlighten the understanding and rec- 
tify the passions, as well to as those which are of 
a little more use than to divert the imagination ? 
But the manner of a lady's employing herself 
usefliUy in reading, shall be the subject of an- 
other paper, in which 1 design to recommend 
Mich particular books as may be proper for the 
unprovement of the sex. And as this is a subject 
of a very nice nature, I shall desire my corres- 
pondents to give me their thoughts upon it. C. 

No. 38.] Friday, April 13, 1711. 

— — — Cupiaii non plocuiase nimii:. — MarU 
One would not pleasie too much. 

A X.ATE conversation which I fell into, gave 



an opportunity of observing a great deal of 
boftnty m a very handsome woman, and as 
ranch wit in an ingenious man, turned into de- 
formity in the one, and absurdity in the other, 
hy the mere force of aflectation. The fair une 
had something in her person, upon which her 
thoughts were fixed, that she attempted to show 
to adTsntage in ever>' look, word, and gesture. 
The gentleman was as diligent to do justice to 
hit fine parts, as the lady to her beauteous form. 
Too might see his imagination on the stretch to 
find oat something uncommon, and what they 
caH bright, to entertain her, while she writhed 
henclf mto as many different postures to en- 
gage him. When she laughed, her lips were 
toserer at a greater distance than ordinary, to 
show her teeth; her fan was to point to some- 
thing at a distance, that in the reach she may 
discorer the roundness of her arm ; then she 
is utterly mistaken in what she saw, falls back, 
smiles at her own folly, and is so wholly- Sis- 
composed, that her tucker is to be adjusted, 
her bosom exposed, and the whole woman put 
idfli new airs and graces. While she was doing 
all this, the gallant had time to think of some- 
thing very pleasant to say next to her, or make 
some unkind observation on some other lady to 
feed her vanity. Tliese unliappy eflects of aricc- 
tation, naturally led me to look into that strange 
state of mind which so generally discolours the 
behaviour of most people we meet with. 

The learned Dr. Burnet, in' his ' Theory of 
the Earth,* takesoccasion toobserve. that every 
thought is attended witli a consciousness and 
representativeness ; the mind ha« nothing pre- 
sented to it but what is immediately followed 
by a reflection of conscience, whicli trlls you 
whether that which was so presented is grace- 
fill or unbecoming. This act of the mind dis- 
covers itself in tiie gesture, by a proper be- 
haviour in those whose consciousness goes no 
further than to direct them in the just progress 
of their present state or action ; but betrays 

Vol, r. 



an interruption iii every second thought, when 
the consciousness is employed in too fondly 
approving a man's own conceptions; which 
sort of consciousness is what we call aiTecta- 
tion. 

As the love of praise is implanted in our 
bosoms as a strong incentive to worthy actions^ 
it is a \ery dilTicult task to get above a desire 
of it for things that should be wholly indiffer- 
ent. Women^ whose hearts are fixed upon 
the pleasure they have in the consciousne&S 
that they are the objects of love and admira- 
tion, are ever changing the air of their coun- 
tenances, and altering the attitude of their 
bodies, to strike the hearts of their beholders 
with new sense of their beauty. The dressing 
part of our sex, whose minds are the same with 
the sillier part of the other, are exactly in the 
like uneasy condition to be regarded for a well 
tied cravat, an hat cocked with an uncommon 
briskness, a very well-chosen coat, or other 
instances of merit, which they are impatient to 
see unobserved. 

Tliis apparent affectation, arising from an 
ill-governed consciousness, b not so much to 
be wondered at in sucli loose and trivial 
minds as these: but when we see it reign in 
characters of worth and distinction, it 1.4 
what we cannot but lament, not without some 
indignation. It creeps into the heart of the 
wise man as well as that of the coxcomb. When 
you see a man of sense look about for applause, 
and discover an itching inclination to be com- 
mended; lay traps for a little incense, even 
from tiiose whose opinion he values in nothing 
but his own favour; who is safe against this 
weakness 7 or who knows whether he is guUty 
of it or not ? The best way to get clear of such 
n light fondness for applause, is to take all post- 
sible care to throw off* the love of it upon oc- 
casions that are not in themselves laudable, 
but as it appears we Iiope for no praise from 
them. Of this nature are all graces in men'a 
persons, dress, and bodily deportment, which 
will naturally be winning and attractive if we 
think not of them, but lose their force in pro- 
portion to our endeavour to make them such. 

When our consciousness turns upon the main 
design of life, and our thoughts are employed 
upon the chief purpose either in business or 
pleasure?, we shall never betray an affectation, 
for we cannot be guilty of it : but when we 
give the passion for praise an unbridled liberty, 
our pleasure in little perfections robs us of 
what is due to us for great virtues, and worthy 
qualities. How many excellent speeches and 
honest actions are lost, for want of being indif- 
ferent where we ought ? Men are oppressed 
with regard to their way of speaking and act- 
ing, instead of having their thoughts bent up- 
on what they should do or say; and by that 
means bury a capacity for great things, by 
their fear of failing in indifferent things. 
This, perhaps, cannot be called affectation ; 
but it has some tincture of it, at least so far, 
as that their fear of errUig in a thing of no 
consequence, argues they would be too much 
pleased in performing it. 

It is only from a thorough disregard to him- 
8»Jlf in such particidfirs, that a man can ad^^Vv^ 
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laudable snficiency : his heart is fixed upon 
one point in view ; and be commits no errors, 
because he tUnks nothing an error but what 
deviates from that intention. 

The wild havock affectation makes in that 
part of the world, whiefa should be most polite, 
is visible wherever we tarn our eyes : it pushes 
men not only into impertinences in conversa- 
tion, but also in their premeditated speeches. 
At the bar it torments the bench, whose busi- 
ness it is to cut off all superfluities in what is 
spoken before it by the practitioner ; as well 
as several little pieces of injustice which arise 
from the law itself. I have seen it make a 
man run from the purpose before a judge, who 
was, when at the bar himself, so close and 
logical a pleader, that with all the pomp of 
eloquence in his power, he never spoke a 
word too much.* 

It might be borne even here, but it often as- 
cends the pulpit itself; and the dedaimer in 
that sacred place, is frequently so impertinently 
witty, speaks of the last day itself with so 
many quaint phrases, that there is no man 
who understands raillery, but must resolve to 
sin no more. Nay, you may behold him 
sometimes in prayer, for a proper delivery of 
the great trutlis he is to utter, humble himself 
with so very well-turned phrases, and mention 
his own unworthiness in a way so very be- 
coming, that the air of the pretty gentleman 
is preserved, under the lowliness of the 
preacher. 

I shall end this with a short letter I writ the 
other day to a very witty man, overrun with 
the fault I am speaking of: 

' DEAR SIR, 

' I spent some time with you the other day, 
and must take the liberty of a friend to tell 
you of the unsufferable affectation you are 
guilty of in all you say and do. When I gave 
you a hint of it, you asked me whether a man 
is to be cold to wliat his friends think of him 7 
No, but praise is not to be the entertainment of 
every moment. He that hopes for it must be 
•Mb to suspend the possession of it till proper 
periods of life, or death itself. If you would 
not rather be commended than be praise-wor- 
thy, contemn little merits ; and allow no man 
to be 80 free with you, as to praise you to your 
face. Your vanity by this means will want its 
food. At the same time your passion for esteem 
will be more fully gratified ; men will praise 
you in their actions: where you now re- 
ceive one compliment, you will then receive 
twenty civilities. Till then you will never have 
of either, further than, * Sir, 

B. • Your humble servant.* 
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Malta fero, at plnccm genus irritHbile vatum, 
COb scribo Bar, Lib. 2. Ep. U. 104 

IMITATCD. 
tittch do I luffer, nuch, to keep in peaco 
This jealoiu, waapinh, wrong-head'd rhyming race. 

As a perfect tragedy is the noblest produc- 
tion of human nature, so it is capable of giving 

* TUa eeeniB to be intended as a compUmeat in Chan- 
«?Uor Coirpw. 



the mind one of tlie most delightful and most 
improving entertainments. A virtuous man 
(says Seneca) struggling with misfortimes, is 
such a spectacle as gods might look upon with 
pleasure ; and such a pleasure it is which one 
meets with in the representation of a well-writ- 
ten tragedy. Diversions of this kind wear out 
of our thoughts every thing that U mean and 
little. They cherish and cultivate that humani- 
ty which is the ornament of our nature. They 
soften insolence, sooth affliction, and subdue 
the mind to the dbpensations of Providence. 

It is no wonder therefore that in all the polite 
nations of the world, this part of the drama 
has met with public encouragement. 

The modern tragedy excels that of Greece 
and Rome, in the intricacy and disposition of 
the fable ; but, what a Christian writer would 
be ashamed to own, falls infinitely short of it 
in the moral part of the performance. 

This 1 may show more at large hereafter : 
and in the mean time, that I may contribute 
sometiiing towards the improvement of the 
£nglish tragedy, 1 shall take notice, in this 
and in other following papers, of some parti- 
cular parts in it that seem liable to exception. 
Aristotle observes, that the Iambic verse in 
the Greek tongue was the most proper for tra- 
gedy : because at the same time that it lifted 
up the discourse from prose, it was that which 
approached nearer to it than any other kind of 
verse. * For,' suys he, * we may observe that 
men in ordinary discourse very often speak 
iambics, without taking notice of it.' We 
may make the same observation of our English 
blank verse, which often enters into our com- 
mon discourse, though we do not attend to it, 
and is such a due medium between rhyme and 
prose, that it seems wonderfully adapted to 
tragedy. I am therefore very much offended 
when I sec a play in rhyme ; which is as absurd 
in English, as a tragedy of hexameters would 
have been in Greek or Latin. The solecism is, 
I think, still greater in those plays that have 
some scenes in rhyme and some in blank verse, 
which are to be looked upon as two several 
laneruages ; or where we see some particular 
slmJU^s dignified with rhyme at the same time 
that every thing about them lies in blank verse. 
I would not however debar the poet from con- 
cluding his tragedy, or, if he pleases, evejnr 
act of it, with two or three couplets, whicn 
may have the same effect as an air iu the Italian 
opera after a long recitativo, and give the actor 
a graceful exit. Besides that, we see a diver- 
sity of numbers in some parts of the old trage- 
dy, in order to hinder the ear from being tired 
with the same continued modulation of voice. 
For the same reason I do not dislike the 
speeches in our English tragedy that close 
with an hemistich, or half verse, notwith- 
standing the person who speaks after it begins 
a new verse, without filling up the preceduig 
one ; nor with abrupt pauses and breakings off 
in the middle of a verse, when they humour 
any passion that is expressed by it. 

Since I am upon this subject, I must ob- 
serve that our English poets have succeeded 
much better in the style, than in the senti- 
ments of their tragedies. Their language is 
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very often noble and sonorous, but the sense 
either very tritlin^, or very common. On the 
contrary, in the ancient tras^odies, and indeed 
in those of Corneille and Racine, though the 
expreftsions are very great, it ig the tlioun^ht 
that bears them up and swells them. For my 
own part, I prefer a nubli* scntimont that is 
depressed with homely language, infinitely 
before a vulgar one that is blown up with ail 
the sound and energy of expression. Whether 
thb defect in our tragedies may arise from 
want of genius, knowledge, or experience in 
the writers, or from their compliance with the 
▼icious taste of their readers, who are better 
judges of the language than of the sentiments, 
and consequently relish the one more than the 
other, I cannot determine. But I believe it 
night rectify the conduct both of the one and 
of the other, if the writer laid down the whole 
contexture of his dialogue in plain English, 
before he turned it into blank verse; and if the 
reader, after the perusal of a scene, would con- 
gider the naked thought of every speech in it, 
when divested of alt its tragic ornaments. By 
this means, without being imposed upon by 
words, we may judge impartially of the 
thought, and consider whether it be natural or 
great enough for the person that utters it, 
whether it deserves to shine in such a blaze of 
eloquence, or show itself in such a variety of 
lights as are generally made use of by the 
writen of our English tragedy. 

I must in the next place observe, that when 
oar thoughts are great and just, they are often 
obscured by the sounding phrases, hard me- 
taphors, and forced expressions in which they 
are dotbed. Shakespeare is often very 
lanlty in this particular. There is a fine obser- 
vation in Aristotle to this purpose, which I have 
never seen quoted. The expression, says he, 
ought to be very much laboured in the unac- 
tive parts of the fable, as in descriptions, simil- 
itndei, narrations, and the like ; in which the 
opinions, manners, and passions of men are 
not represented ; for these (namely, the opi- 
nions, manners, and passions) are apt to be 
obacured by pompous phrases and elaborate 
expreuions. Horace, who copied most of his 
criticisms after Aristotle, seems to have had 
lus eye on the foregoing rule, in the follow- 
ing ▼erses: 

' Et tragieus pbiramquo dolrt Mcrmonf! p<>dci<tri : 
Tdephiui et Pm|«*iiii, cum pauper nt exul atcrque, 
PriQieiC Rmpunaii et aesqiiipeidalia \prha, 
8i coral cor spectantis tetigiMe querela.' 

lior. ArM PofL ver. 95 

* Trayadiuu too Uy by their atata to f rieve : 
Fdooa aad Telapliuf, exil'd and poor, 
Forgec their ■wrllinf and gigantic wordn. 

Rotcowm OH* 

Among our modem English poets, there is 
none who has a better turn for tragedy than 
Lee ; if instead of favouring the impetuosity of 
his eenins he had restrained it, and kept it 
within its proper bounds. His thoughts are 
wonderfully suited to tragedy, but frequently 
lost in such a cloud of words, that it is hard to 

e the beauty of them. There is an infinite i 
in his works, bnt so involved in smol- ** 



that it does not appear in half its lustre. He 
frequently succeeds in the passionate parts of 
the tragedy, but more particularly where he 
slackens his efforts, and eases the style of those 
epithets and metaphors, in which he so much 
abounds. What can be more natural, moro 
soft, or more passionate, than that line in 
Statira's speech where she describes the charms 
of Alexander's conversation ? 

' Then he would talk— Good gods ! how ho would talk !' 

That unexpected break in the line, and 
turning the description of his manner of talk- 
ing into an admiration of it, is inexpressibly 
bcaut)f»l» and wonderfully suited to the fond 
character of the porson that speaks it. There 
is a simplicity in the words, that outshines the 
utmost pride oi expression. 

Otway has followed nature in the language 
of his tragedy, and therefore shines in the pas- 
sionate parts, more than any of our English 
poets. As there is something familiar and 
domestic in the fable of his tragedy, more 
than in those of any other poet, he has little 
pomp, but great force in his expressions. For 
which reason, though he has admirably suc- 
ceeded in the tender and melting part of his 
tragedies, he sometimes falls iuto too great 
familiarity of phrase in those parts, which by 
Aristotle's rule ought to have been raised and 
supported by the dignity of expression. 

It has been observed by others, that this 
poet has founded his tragedy of Venice Pre- 
served on so wrong a plot, that the gpreatest 
charactL>i*s in it are those of rebels and traitors. 
Had the hero of this play discovered the same 
good qualities in the defence of his country 
that he showed for its ruin and subversion, the 
audience could not enough pity and admire 
him : but as he is now represented, we can on- 
ly say of him what the Roman historian says of 
Cataline, that his fall would have been glorious 
{ri pro patriA sic concidisMet) had he so fallen in 
the service of his countr}'. C. 
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Ac no fort^ putea, nio, qua; facero ipNe reru&en^ 

CUin rect^ iructent alii, laudarc malign^; 

Ille per rxtontum f\incDi iiiihi poiwe videtur 

Ire iKWta, meunn qui p«K:tus inuaitcr aogit, 

Irriut, mulcet, faLu terrorihua implet, 

Ut magus ; et modo mo Thobis modA ptmit AtiteBif. 

Hor. Lib. 2. Ep. i. M9i 

nnXATED. 

Yet lent you think 1 rally more than tcacbt 
Or praiw, malignant, arta I cannot reach, 
I^et me fur once presume t' inotruct the timer, 
To know the poet from the man of rhymon ; 
'Tin bo, who fiivea my brea^t a thoupaiid pains, 
Can make me feel each puMion that he feigns; 
Enrage, compose, with mora than magic art. 
With pity, and with terror, tear ray hnurt ; 
And Huatch me o*er the earth, or through the air^ 
• To TIh'Im*?, to Ath<<nH, whrn ho wiD, and where. 

P«!|pe. 

Thk English writers of tragedy are possess 
red with a notion, that when they represent a 
virtuous or innocent person in distress, they 
ought not to leave him till they have delivered 
him out of his troubles, or made him triumph 
over his enemies. This ^rror thev have been 
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led into by a ridiculous doctrine in modem 
crtticism, that the j are obliged to an equal dis- 
tribution of rewacdB and punishments, and an 
impartial execution of poetical justice. Who 
w«re the first that established this rule I know 
not ; but I am sure it has no foundation in na- 
tarei in reason, or in the practice of the anci- 
«nt8. We find that good and evil happen alike 
to all men on this side the grave ; and as the 
principal design of tragedy is to raise commis- 
eration and terror in the minds of the audi- 
ence, we shall defeat this great end, if we al- 
ways make virtue and inuocence happy and 
successful. Whatever crosses and disappoint- 
ments a good man suffers in the body of the 
tragedy, they will make hnt a small impression 
on our mindx, when we know that in the last 
act he is to arrive at the end of his wishes and 
desires. When wc see him engaged in the 
depth of his afflictions, we are apt to comfort 
ourselves, because we are sure he will find his 
way out of them ; and that his grief, how great 
soever it may be ut present, will soon termin- 
ate in gladness. For this reason the ancient 
writers of tragedy treated men in their plays, 
as they arc dealt with in the world, by making 
virtue sometiroed happy and sometimes miser- 
able, as they found it iu the fable which they 
made choice of, or as it might affect their au- 
dience in the'most agreeable manner. Aristotle 
considers the tragedies that were written in 
either of these kindit. and observes, that those 
which ended laiil^ppily had always pleased the 
people, and carried away the prise in the pub- 
lic disputes of the stage, from those that end- 
ed happily. Terror and commiseration leave 
a pleasing anguish in the mind ; and fix the au- 
dience in such a swious composure of thought, 
as is much more lasting and delightful than any 
little transient starts of joy and satisfaction. 
Accordingly we find, that more of our English 
tragedies have succeeded, in which the favour- 
ites of the audience sink uudcr their calamities, 
tban those in which thev recover themselves 
out of them. The best plays of this kind are 
Xhe Orphan, Venice Preserved. Alexander the 
Great, Theodosius, All for Love, (Edipus, 
Oroonoko, Othello, kc. King Lear is an ad- 
mirable tragedy of the same kind, as Shaks- 
peare wrote it ; but as it is reformed according 
to the chimerical notion of poetical justice, in 
my humble opinion it has lost half its beauty. 
At the same time I must allow, that there are 
veiy noble tragedies, wliich have been framed 
upon the other plau, and have ended happily; 
as indeed most of tlie good tragedies, which 
have been written since tlic starting of the 
above criticism, have taken this turn ; as The 
Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, Ulysses, Phaedra 
and Hippolitus, with most of Mr. Drydeu's. I 
must also allow, that many of Shakspeare's, 
and several of the celebrated tragedies of an- 
tiquity, are cast in the same form. 1 do not 
therefore dispute against this way of writing 
tragedies, but against the criticism that would 
establish this as the only method ; and by that 
means would very much cramp the English 
tragedy, and perhaps give a wrong bent to 
the genius of our writers. 
The tragicomedy, which is the product of 



the English theatre, is one of the most mon- 
strous inventions that ever entered into a poet*s 
thoughts. An author might as well think of 
weaviugthe adventures of ^Eneas audHudibras 
into one poem, as of writing such a motley 
piece of mirth and sorrow. But the absurdity 
of these performances is so very visible, that I 
shall not insist upon it. 

The same objections which are made to 
trag^-coniedy, may in some measure be apfdi- 
ed to all tragedies that have a double plot ia 
them ; wliich are likewise more frequent upon 
the English stage, than upon auy other ; for 
though the grief of the audience, in such per- 
formances, be not changed into another pas- 
sion, as in trugi-comedies ; it is diverted upon 
another objec^, which weakens their concern 
for the principal action, and breaks the tide of 
sorrow, by throwing it into different channels. 
This inconvenience, however, may, in a great 
measure be cured, if not wholly removed, by 
the skilful choice of an under-plot, which may 
bear such a near relation to the principal de- 
sign, as to contribute towards the comple- 
tion of it, and be concluded by the same ca- 
tastrophe. 

There is also another particular, which may 
be reckoned among the blemishes, or rather 
the false beauties of our English tragedy : I 
mean those particular speeches which are com- 
monly known by the name of rants. The 
warm and passionate parts of a tragedy, are 
always the most taking with the audience ; for 
which reason we often see the players pro- 
nouncing, in all the violence of action, seve- 
ral parts of the tragedy which the author writ 
with great temper, and designed that they 
should have been so acted. I have seen Pow- 
ell'' very often raise himself a loud clap by 
this artifice. The poets that were acquainted 
with this secret, have given frequent occasion 
for such emotions in the actor, by adding ve- 
hemence to words where there was no passion, 
or inflaming a real passion into fustian. This 
hath filled the months of our heroes with bom- 
bast ; and given them such sentiments, as pro- 
ceed rather from a swelling than a greatness 
of mind. Unnatural exclamations, corses, 
vows, blasphemies, a defiance of mankind, 
and an outraging of the gods, frequently pass 
upon the audience for towering thoughts, and 
have accordingly met with infinite applause. 

I shall here add a remark, which I am afraid 
our tragic writers may make an ill use of. As 
our heroes are generally lovers, their swelling 
and blustering upon the stage very much re* 
commends them to the fair pait of their audi- 
ence. The ladies are wonderfully pleased to 
see a man insulting kings, or affronting the 
gods in one scene, and throwing himself at 
the feet of his mistress in another. Let him 
behave himself insolently towards the men, 

* Mr. George Powell, tlioiiffh moving in tlie same 
sphere with Bcttortoo, Booth, Wilkc.% Stc. uaiiUainod no 
incooinderable rank in the public piitiniaUoo: imfortu- 
nately however, in his latter do)'*, the lovu of the boUlc 
weaned him from hia attaciunent to the stage, and he de« 
cUned greatly fHunthat reputatioa which he had acquired. 
He WW author of Ave Playa, all oT which hu broofbt on 
the stsfe with good mccenf. He died la L71-I- 
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«Bd abjectly towards the fair one, and it is ten 
to one but he proves a favourite with the boxes 
Dryden and Lee, in several of their tragedies. 
have practised this secret with good success. 

But to show how a rant pleases beyond the 
most just and natural thought that is not pro- 
nounced with vehemence, 1 would desire the 
reader, wheu he sees the tragedy of (Edipus. 
to observe how quietly the hero is dismissed 
at the end of the third act, after having pro> 
nounced the following lines, in which the 
thought u very natural, and apt to move com- 
passioQ : 

* To you, good irodn, I make iny Itwt appeal.' 
Or clear iny virtue*, or my crimeM reveal. 
If in the maze of futo I blindly run, 
And backward tread thotie imthx I iiouKht to shun ; 
Impute my errors to your own detTfo : 
Jfy handii are guilty, but my heurt ib free.* 

Let us then observe with what thunder-claps of 
applause he leaves the stage, aftef the impie- 
ties and execrations at the end of the fourth 
met ; and you will wonder to sec an audience 
60 cursed and so pleased at the same time. 

*0 that, a« oft I have at Athens M>en, 

[ Where f hy the way, there wa^ no sta^e till 
many years after O'dipus.] 

The Ktairo ari«r, and the tue cloud" iir)<cpnd ; 
Ho DOW, in very doi'd. I micht lii'h(»ld 
This pond'rotiii frlolH>, hikI ;dl yon ni.-irldr ntof, 
Meet, like the h-indr of Juvc, and cru^h mankind : 
For all tho elcmentH,' i&c. 

ADVKRTISEMENT. 

Having spoken of Mr. Fowrll, \\•^ soinotimrix rni.iinif 
himself applau<H> from the ill tii>tf! of an uudipurps I must 
do him tfeM justice to own, that hp i.^ excellently forni'-d 
liov a trairadian, and, when he pleartcs dpierveo ihi> Hdini 
ratioaof the bent judfreN : \x» I doultt not hut h'> will in th<- 
Coaquest of Mexico, which is acted for Itis own heiiefit. 
(o-norrow night. C 
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Compassion for the gentleman who wriie.> 
the following letter, should not prevail up(»i. 
Be to fall upon the fair-sex, if it were not that 
1 find they are fretjueutly fairer than they ought 
to be. Such impostures are not to be tole- 
rated in civil society, and 1 think his misfoi- 
tune ought to be made public, as a warning 
for other men always to examine into what 
they admire. 
' 8ia, 

' Supposing you to be a person of general 
knowledge, I make my application to you on 
a very particular occasion. I have a great 
mind to t>e rid of my wife, and hope, when 
you consider my case, you will be of opinion 
I have very ju^t pretensionti to a divoi ce. I 
am a mere man of the town, and have ver\ 
little improvement, but what 1 have got from 
plays. 1 remember in The Silent Woman, ^ 
Che learned Dr. Cutberd, or Dr. Otter, (1 for- 
get which) makes one oif the causes of sepa- 
ration to be Error F ersona, when a man mar- 

* Epiccnie, or The Silent Woman, a comedy by Ben 
JoBSOB.*4« is much to be regretted that this fine cinnedy 



ries a woman, and finds her not to be the samo 
woman whom he intended to marry, but ano- 
ther. If that be law, it is, 1 presume, exactly 
my case. For you are to know, Mr. Specta- 
tor, that there are women who do not let their 
husbands see their faces till the^ are married. 
* Nut to keep you in suspense, 1 mean plain- 
ly that part of the sex who paint. They are 
some of them so exquisitely skilful tiiis way, 
that give them but a tolerable pair of eyes to 
set up with, and they will make bosom, lipSi 
cheeks, and eye-brows, by their own indiutry. 
As for my dear, never was a man so euamqiir- 
ed as 1 was of her fair forehead, neck, and 
arms, as well as the bright jet of her hair; 
but, to my great astonibhmeut, 1 fi:id they were 
all the ellrrt oi ait. Her skin is so tarnished 
with tins piuciice, that when she first wakes in 
a morning, she scarce seems young enough te 
be tlie mother of her whom I carried to bed the 
night before. 1 shall take the liberty to part 
with her by the first opportunity, unless her fa- 
ther will make her portion suitable to her real, 
not her assumed countenance. This 1 thought 
fit to let him and her know by yom' means. 

' I am, Sir, 
' Your most obedient, hiunble servtnt.' 

I cannot tell what the law, or the parents of 
thi' lady will do for this injured gentleman, but 
must allow he ha.s very much justice on his 
side, i have indeed very long observed this 
evil, and distinguished those of our women 
who woar their own. from those in borrowed 
complexions, by the Picts and the British. 
There docs not need any great discei*nment to 
judge which are which. The British have a 
lively animated aspect ; the Picts, though ne* 
ve. so beautiful, hnve dead uninformed coun- 
tenances. The nni.^icles of a real face some- 
times swell with soft passion, sudden surprise, 
and are flushed with agreeable confusions, ac- 
cording as thtr objects before them, or the ideas 
piesented to them, affect their imagination. 
But the Picts behold all things with the same 
.lir, whether thoy are joyful or sad ; the same 
fixed insensibility appears upon all occasions. 
A Pict, though siie takes all that pains toinvhe 
I he approach of lovers, is obliged to keep them 
at a certain distance ; a sigh in a languishing 
lover, if fetched too near her, would dissolve a 
feature ; and a kiss snatched by a forward one, 
might transfer the complexion of the mistress 
to the admirer. It is hard to speak of these 
tulse fair ones, without saying something un» 
complaisant, but I would only recommend to 
them to consider how they like coming into a 
oom new painted ; they may assure themselvea 
the near approach of a lady who uses this 
practice is much more ofiensive. 

Will Honeycomb told us, one day, an adven- 
ture he once had with a Pict. This lady had 
wit, as well as beauty, at will ; and made it 
her business to gain hearts, for no other reason 
but to rally the torments of her lovers. She 



'iH.- fur Meverid yean t>e«>n totally neglected by the mana- 
•:'*r> of our theatre*. VhIpm the public taste hna greatly' 
declined from what U waa, this exreilent perfonDSDCe 
would certainly be more acceptable than the flipMUit. 
V ulf ar noDfeenae with which we are m often annoyed itHBk 
Ithe pena of ^nne of our modoro dramatlTtr* 
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icruple break off 
u. Her iU-Qalun; 
and unity mrnlE my friend »ery eotily |)i 
Bj^nsl Ihe channt of her wit and con»c 
tiom bul het beauteoiu form, inslead of Iwioj 
bleinisbed by her faleebaod and inconil 
oarr day imzreaMd upon him, and shi 
twwBttractionirvery lime he mw her, ' 
■be olacrred WUl irrevocably her ilart 
began lo lue him ■■ snch. and after 
>lcpi (awu'dtiuchacruell>, iheula 
bauiihed him. The unliappy Imer i 
tain, b7 lervile rpiatle 
till ai lenglb he w" '" 
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filliout being leen. 
■hedeiigncdlo wenrt 
kim proiest she had « 



£t to breah from bis c 
thai uf Cnniey : 
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The Pict iiDod before him in Ihc ulmoir con- 
fiisian, wilh Ihe preDiesi imirk imaginable on 
■hefioifhed tide of ber face, paleai aihet nn 
the other. Honeycomb iriied all her gally- 
pou and washei, and orrieil off his handker- 
chief fall Dl bruihet, acrapt of Spanish wool. 
and pbiali of noguenu. Tlie lady went into 
th« country, ihe lover wai cured. 

It 11 certain uo faith ought to be kept vith 
chesM, and an oath made to a Pici is of itielf 
void, i would therefore exhort all tlie Britisii 

but Lmdamiia who ihiiuld be eicmpl from 
discovery; fut her awn compleiion in ao deli- 
cate, that ahe ought to be allowed the cover- 
in|; it witli punt, as a poniihEncnt for choosing 
lu be llie wurit piece of art «iiaut, instead ol 
Ihe mailetpiecc of uelurc. Aa foi my part. 
who have no eipeclation* (rom women, 
und cooiidcr them only a> they are part of tbe 
species, I do not half to much fearoHending a 
beauty as n woman of len^e ; I shall ibirefore 
produce several facet which hate beec in pub- 
lic these many years, and never appeared. Ii 
evj pretty eniei tainmeol in the play- 
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Or wIhb (Von man ■ birUi-dn lulI betuw'd 
Sinks thn IsM scwr in Uie tawdry loud. 
Booth pjim™ hark ' Uw uaivBrHl jmoJ ! 



AitiaToTLK baa obserred, that ordinary *i 
a ia tragedy endeaiour to raise terror and 
ty in their audience, not by proper senti- 
enls and eipreisioni, but b; the dresses anil 
decorations of the ilage. There ii something 
is kind Tery ridiculous in the English 
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Hen a greater length from hi» chin to Ihe top 
r bit head, than lo the sole of his foot. One 
ould beliere, that we Ihonght a great mma 
«d a tall man the same thing. This »eijr 
luch embarrasses Ihe actor, who is forced to 
jid his neck eitremely stiff and steady all (ho 
hile he apeakB ; and notwithstanding any 
uieties which he pretends tor bis mistrcw. 
Is country, or his friends, one may see by 
is Hclion. that hit greatest care and concern 
Id keep Ihe plume of feathers from falling 
off his head. For mj ... 
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in all her morions, and finds constant employ- 
ment for a boy who stands behind her to open 
and spread it to advantage. 1 do not know how 
others are affected at this sight, but J must con- 
fess, my eyes are wholly taken up with the 
page*s part ; and as for the queen, 1 am not 
■o attentive to any ihing she speaks, as to the 
right adjusting of her train, lest it should 
chance to trip up her heels, or incommode her, 
mM the walks to and fro upon the stage. It is, 
in my opinion, a very odd spectacle, to see a 
queen venting her passion in a disordered mo- 
tion, and a little boy taking care all the while 
that they do not ruffle the tail of her gown 
The parts that the two persons act on the 
stage at the same time are very different. The 
princess is afraid lest she should incur the dis- 
pleasure of the king her father, or lose the hero 
ber lover, whilst her attendant is only concern- 
ed lest she shoold entangle her feet in her pet- 
ticoat. 

We are told, that an ancient tragic poet, to 
move the pity of his audience for his exiled 
kings and distressed heroes, used to make the 
actors represent them in dresses and clothes 
that were thread-bare and decayed. This ar- 
tifice for moving pity, seems as ill-contrived as 
that we have been speaking of to inspire lis with 
a great idea of the persons introduced upon 
the stage. In short, I would have our con- 
ceptions raised by the dignity of thought and 
sublimity of expression, rather than by a 
train of robes or a plume of feathers. 

Another mechanical method of making 
peat men, and adding dignity to kings and 
ifucens, ii to accompany them with halberds 
and battle axes. Two or three shifters of 
scenes, with the two candle-snuffers, make up 
« complete body of guards upon the English 
stage ; and by the addition of a few porters 
dressed in red coats, can represent above a 
dosen legions, I have sometimes seen a cou- 
ple of armies drawn up together upon the stage, 
when the poet has been disposed to do honour 
to his generals. It is impossible for the reader's 
imagination to multiply twenty men into such 
prodigious multitudes, or to fancy that two or 
three hundred thousand soldiers are fighting in 
SI room of forty or fifty yards in compass. In- 
cidents of such a nature should be told, not 
represented. 

* ' • N<» taninn intib 

Digoa fieri promeB in Mcnnnm : niuitiuiue toUes 
Ex oculic, quv mox narret farundiu pncAeiu. 

Hor. Jrs Pott. vor. If^ 



I have here only touched upon those parti* 
culars which are made use of to raise and agw 
grandize the persons of a tragedy ; and shall 
show, in another paper, the several cxpedi* 
ents which are practised by authors of a vul- 
gar genius to move terror, pity, or admiration^ 
in their hearers. 

The tailor and the painter often contribute 
to the success of a tragedy more than thepoct« 
Scenes affect ordinary minds as much as 
speeches; and our actors are very sensible, 
that a well-dressed play has sometimes brought 
them as full audiences as a well-written one. 
The Italians have a very good phrase. to ex- 
press this art of imposing upon the spectators li^ 
appearances ; they call it the ' Fourberiadelfa 
icena. * The knavery or trickish part of the 
drama.' But however the show and outside of 
the tragedy may work upon the vulgar, the 
more understanding part of the audience im- 
mediately see through it, and despise it. 

A good poet will give the reader a more live* 
ly idea of an army or a battle in a description, 
than if he actually saw them drawn up in squad- 
rons and battalions, or engaged in the confu- 
sion of a fight. Our minds should be opened 
to great conceptions, and inflamed with glo- 
rious sentiments by what the actor speaks 
more than by what he appears. Can all the 
trappings or equipage of a king or hero, give- 
Brutus half that pomp and majesty which ho 
receives from a few lines in Shakspcare 7 

C. 



'Yet there arc thinifa impropor for a •cen(>, 
Which men of Judgment only will relate.' 

RoBcowumcn. 

I should, therefore, in this particular, re- 
commend to my countrymen the example of 
the French stage, where the kings and queens 
cdways appear unattended, and leave their 
guards behind the scenes. I should likow>si: 
be glad if we imitatnd th<; French in hanisii- 
ing from our stage the noise of drums, triuiip- 
cts, and huzzas ; which is sometimes so very 
great, that when there u a battle in the Hay- 
market theatre, one may hear it as far as 
Chariog-cross. 



No. 48.] Thurtdajf, Apnl 19, 1711. 

Hs tibi cnint artes ; pacinoue impooere morcm, 
Parcere Mibjecti«, ct dcbellarc mmerboH. 

yirg. Mn. vi. 853. 

Be these thy art* ; to bid contrntioo cease. 
Chain up Ktern war, and five the nations peace ; 
O'er subject lands exti*nd thy gentle sway, 
And teach with iron rod the haui^ty to obey. 

There are crowds of men, whose great mis- 
fortune it is that they were not bound to me- 
chanic arts or trades ; It being absolutely ne- 
cessary for them to be led by some continual 
task or employment. These are such as we 
commonly call dull fellows ; persons, who for 
want of something to do, out of a certain va« 
cancy of thought, rather than curiosity, are 
ever meddling with things for which they are 
unfit. I cannot give you a notion of them be^ 
tcr, than by presenting you with a letter finom 
a gentleman, who belongs to a society of thit 
order of men, residing at Oxford. 



' Oxford, April 18, 1711. 
' SIR, Four o'clock in the morning. 

' In some of your late specalations, I find 
some sketches towards an history of clubs ; 
but you seem to roc to show them in somewhat 
too ludicrous a light. 1 have well weighed that 
matter, and think, that the most important 
negotiations may best be carried on in such as- 
semblies. 1 shall therefore, for the good of 
mankind (which I trust you and I are equally 
concerned for) propose an institntion of that 
nature for example Bkke. 
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* I must confess that the desigii and transac- 
tions of too many clubs are trifling, and mani- 
fiestly of no consequence to the nation or pub- 
lic weal. Those 1 will give you up. But you 
must do me then the justice to own, tliat noth- 
ing can be more useful or laudable, than the 
scheme we go upon. To avoid uickiiamus and 
witticisms, we call ourselves The Hebdomadal 
Meeting. Our president continues for a y ar 
at least, and sometimes four or five ; we are all 
grave, serious, designing men, in our way: 
we think it our duty, as far as in us lies, to 
take care the constitution receives uo harm — 
Ne quid detrimenti res cixpiat pubtica — To cen- 
sure doctrines or facts, persons or things, 
which we do not like ; to settle the nation at 
bome, and cany on the war abroad, where 
and in what manner we see fit. If other peo- 
ple are not of our opinion, we cannot help 
that. It were better they were. Moreover, 
we now and then condescend to direct, in some 
measure, the little aflairs of our own univer- 
sity. 

* Verily, Mr. Spectator, we are much offend- 
ed at the act for importing French wines. A 
bottle or two of good solid edifying port at hon- 
est George's, made a niglit cheerful, and threw 
off reserve. But this plaguy F*rcnch claret will 
not only cost us more money, but do us less 
good. Had we been awai'e of it before it had 
gone too far, I must tell you, we would have 
petitioned to be heard upon that subject. But 
let that pass. 

' I must let you know likewise, good sir,.that 
welook upon a certain northern prince's march, 
in conjunction with infidels, to be palpably 
against our good-will and liking ; and, for all 
monsieur Palmquist. a most dangerous inno^-a- 
tion : and we are by uo means yet sure, that 
some people are not at the bottom of it. At 
least my own private letters leave room for a 
politician, well versed in matters of this na- 
ture, to suspect as much, as a penetrating 
friend of mine tells me. 

' We think we have at least done the busi- 
ness with the malecontcnts in Hungary, and 
shall clap up a peace there. 

' What the neutrality army is to do, or what 
the army in Flanders, and what two or three 
other princes, is not yet fully determ.ned 
among us ; and we wait impatiently for the 
cx>ming in of the next Dyer, who you must 
know is our authentic intelligence, our Aris- 
tatlf. in politics. And indeed it is but fit there 
should be some dernier resort, the absolute de- 
cider in all controversies. 

' We were lately informed, that the gallant 
trained-bands had patrolled all night long 
about the streets of London. We indeed 
could not imagine any occasion for it, we 
guessed not a tittle on it aforchand, we were 
in nothing of the secret ; and that city trades- 
men, or their apprentices, should do duty or 
work during the holidays, we thought abso- 
htely impossible. But Dyer being positive in 
i^ and some letters from other people, who 
had talked with some who had it from those 
who should know, giving some countenance 
to it, the chairman reported from the com. 
mitte« appointed to cxvniQe into that afikir, 



that it was possible there might be something 
in it. 1 have much more to say to yon, but mjr 
two good friends and neighbours, Dominie 
and Slyboots, are just come in, and the cof- 
fee is ready. I am, in the mean time, Mr, 
Spectator, 

* Your admirer and humble servant, 

' ABRAHAM FROTH.' 

You may observe the turn of their minds 
tends only to novelty, and not satisfaction in 
any thing. It- would be disappointment to 
them, to come to certainty in any thing, for 
that would gravel them and put an end to their 
inquiries, which dull fellows do not make for 
information, but for exercise. I do not know 
but this may be a very good way of account- 
ing for what we frequently see, to wit, that 
dull fellows prove very good men of business. 
Business relieves them from their own natu- 
ral heaviness, by furnishing them with what 
to do ; whereas business to mercurial men, is 
an interruption from their real existence and 
happiness. Tliough the dull part of mankind 
arc harmless in their amusements, it were to 
be wished they had uo vacant time, because 
they usually undertake something that makes 
their wants conspicuous, by their manner of 
supplying them. You shall seldom find a dull 
fellow of good education, but if he happens to 
have any leisure upon his hands, will turn his 
head to one of those two amusements for all 
fools of eminence, politics or poetry. The 
former of these arts is the study of all dull 
people in general ; but when dulness is lodged 
in a person of a quick auimal life, it generally 
exerts itself in poetry. One might here men- 
tion a few military writers, who give great 
entertainment to the age, by reason that the 
stupidity of their heads is quickened by the 
alacrity of their hearts. This constitution in 
a dull fellow, gives vigour to nonsense, and 
makes the puddle boil, which would otherwise 
stagnate. The British Prince, that celebrated 
poem, which was written in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, and deservedly called by 
the wits of that age incomparable, was the ef« 
feet of such an happy genius as we are speak- 
ing of. From among many other distichs no 
less to be quoted on this account, I cannot but 
recite the two following lines: 

* A painted vosi Priucp Vollo^cr had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsiro won.'^ 



* Ahtfiird as thcRC lines arr, they found un apologia in 
the late Edwanl King, esiq. who, in his Munimenta An- 
tiqiia, after alliidinfr to the practice of tattooinjr being 
prevalent amongrt the Kritons, Picts, and other northern 
nations, continues — '* The figures thus marked, however, 
were as indi^liblo nr they were honourable ; and they* 
were e\on badgnu of their chieftains ; inHonnich that it in 
not quite Irapoitsible to make sense of those lines, so de- 
fiantly censured in the Spectator, for their burlcsqno 
nonsense : — 

* Ajpainted vt»t Prince VoHager had on, 
Jfkickfron a naked Pict hit grandsire Kon* 

For amongst a people, snch as the ancient Britons, who 
were so barbarous that, like the Scythiani*, they deemed 
the skulls of their enemies an ornament to their house- 
trappings, it u not absoIuteW impossible to suppose that 
tho skin of a ^oot painted Pict^ as well as the fikin of a 
ffolf, might bo worn as a trophy ! 

Jffunimenta AntiquOf vol. i. p. 18Gj 
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Here, if the f>oct had not been vivacious, ns 
wdl ■• stupid, he could not, in the warmth and 




doublet ; but a fool of a colder constitution 
woald have staid to have flayed the Pict, and 
made bufT of his skin, for the wearing of the 
conqueror. 

To brings these observations to some useful 
purpose of life, what I would propose should 
be, that we imitated those wise nations, where- 
in every man learns some haodicraft-work. — 
Wonld it not employ a beau prettily enough, if, 
instead of eternally playing with* a snuff-box. 
he spent some part of his time in making one? 
Such a method as this would very much con- 
duce to the public emolument, by making every 
snan living good for something; for there 
would then be no one member of human soci- 
ety, but would have some little pretension fur 
some degree in it: like him who came to Will's 
coflee-house, upon the merit of having writ a 
poey of a ring. R. 



Ao. 44. ] Fridcuf, April 20, 11 1\, 

Ttt quid ego, ti populus mpcuni d<>((iilrTet, audi. 

Uor. Art Pod. ver. IW. 

Now bear what every auditor expecto. 

Ro$c9mmon. 

Aiiojro the several artifices which arc piit in 
practice by the poets to fill the minds of an 
audience with terror, the first place is due to 
thunder and lightning,! which are ot^en made 
use of at the descending of a god, or the rising 
of a ghost, at the vanishing o( a devil, or at 
the death of a tyrant. I have known a bell 
introduced into several tragedies with good ef- 
fect; and have seen the whole assembly in a 
▼ery freat alarm all the while it has been 
ringing. But there is nothing which delights 
and terrifies our English theatre so much as a 
ghost, especially when he appears in a bloody 
shirt. A spectre has very often saved a play, 
though he has done nothing but stalked across 
the stage, or rose through a cleft of it, and 
sunk again without speaking one word. There 
may be a proper season for these several ter- 
rors ; and when they only come in as aids and 
assistances to the poet, they are not only to be 
excused, but to be applauded. Thus the sound- 
ing of the clock in Venice Preserved, makes 
the hearts of the whole audience quake ; and 
conveys a stronger terror to the mind than it 
is possible for words to do. The appearance 
of the glkost in Hamlet is a master-piece iu 
its kind, and wrought up with' all the cir- 
cumstances that can create either attention 
or horror. The mind of the reader is wondcr- 
fuDy prepared for his rccf:ption by the dis- 
courses that precede it. His dumb behaviour 
at his first entrance, strikes the imagination 
r^Tj strongly ; but evcnr time he enters, he is 
stilf more terrifying. Who can read the speech 
with which young Hamlet accosts him without 
frembling T 

Vol. ?. 



' Hor. liook, my lord, it esmsi! 

' Ham. Angels aiid mtnistera of grace defead tu ! 
Ko thou a bpirit uf health, or goblin damn'd; 
liriag with the airb from hi'iiv'n, or bla»t« from hell i 
Be thy intcntM winked or charitable ; 
Thou coni'ht in 8uch a questionable ithapo 
That I will »peak to thet^. I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane — Oh ! answer me. 
Let nic not burnt in ignorance ; but tell 
Why thy canonizM bones, hearsed in death, 
I lavp burst their cearments ? VVhy the sepulckre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inum'd. 
Hath op'd luN |K>nderuu8 and marble jaws 
To caftt thi'c up afcuin ? What may lliiit mean ? 
That thou drad corse again iu complete steel 
Rcvl.'<itSt thu4 the glimpsed of the moon, 
Alaking night ludeoub." 

I do not therefore And fault with the artifices 
above mentioned, when they are introduced 
with skill, and accompanied by proportionable 
sentiment and expressions in the writing. 

For the moving of pity, our principal ma- 
chine is the handkerchief; and indeed in our 
common tragedies, we should not know very 
of\en that the persons are in distress by any 
thing they say, if they did not from time to time 
apply their handkerchiefs to their eyes. Far 
be it from me to think of banishing this instru- 
ment of sorrow from the stage; I know a tra- 
gedy could not subsist without it: all that I 
woidd contend for, ix to keep it from being mis- 
applied. In a word, I woYild have the actor'f 
tongue sympathize with his eyes. 

A disconsolate mother, with a child in her 
hand, has frequently drawn compassion from 
the audience, and has therefore gained a place 
in several tragedies. A modern writer, that 
observed how this had took in other plays, be- 
ing resolved to double the distress, and melt his 
audience twice as much as those before him 
hud done, brought a princess upon the stage 
with a little hoy in one hand, and a girl in the 
other. This too had a very good effect. A 
third poet being resolved to outwrite all his 
predecessors, a few years ago introduced three 
children with great success: and, as I am in- 
formed, a young gentleman, who is fiilly de- 
termined to break the most obdurate hearts, 
has a tragedy by him, where the first person 
that appears upon the stage is an afflicted 
widow in her mourning weeds, with half a 
dozen fatherless children attending her like 
those that usually hang about the figure of 
Charity. Thus several incidents that are beau- 
tiful in a good writer, become ridiculous by 
falling mto the hands of a bad one, 

But among all our methods of moving pity 
or terror, there is none so absurd and barba- 
rous, and what more exposes us to the con- 
tempt and ridicule of oiu* neighbours, than that 
dreadful butchering of one another, which it 
very frequent upon the English stage. To de- 
light in seing men stabbed, poisoned, racked, 
or impaled, is certainly the sign of a cruel tem- 
per : and as this is often practised before the 
British audience, several French critics, who 
think these are grateful spectacles to us, take 
occasion from them to represent us a people 
that delight in blood. It is indeed very odd to 
see our stage strewed with carcases in the last 
scenes of a tragedy ; and to observe in ther 
wardrobe of the playhouse several dagger^^ 

8 
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natural, and loohi like killing in cool blond 
To gi*e my opinion upon Ibis cue, the fnc 
ought not to hoTe been rtprcjcnicd, but to havi 
been told, if there was any occaiioo for il. 

It nay not be unacceptable lo the reader ti 
■ee how Sophoclei has conducted a tragcdi 
under the likedelicalceircumMnncei. Orette 
mi in the lame tondiiioii with Mamlel ii 
Sbakipearc. his mollier baring murdered hi 
fltther, and taken potjcsiion of hii kingduin ii 
conipiraey with her adulterer. That jo"ii| 
prince, therefore, being determined lo niieuE' 
bit fathet'i death upon (hoie who filled hi 
throne, contey* himself by a beautiful itroio 
gem bito hie mother'! apartment, wilb a reto 
lutionto kill her. But because luch a iiicclHd 
wmdd have been too ihoeking to the nudiencr 
Ibii dreadful reEolntion ii eieculed beliinil th 
•etnea: the mother it heard calling out io he 
ion for merey; and the son antwering hri 
Ibat iho ihowcd no mercy lo his father: >i(l.t 
which ihe shrieks out that khc ii wounded, an' 
Ij what follows we find that ihe la iliiin. I d 
not remember iliai in any of our playa ihcr 
*ra speech 



Tbu t'cciich have Iherefore refined too much 
upon Horace's rule, who never designed to 
' aniih aJ kinds of dcaili from tli« atagci bat 
nly Bucli as bad too mucli horror iu them, and 
'liieli would have a belter effect upon the 
udicnce when transacted behind tbe scenes, 
would iherelorc recuDiraend to my couutrjT' 
■en Ihe practice of the ancient poeu, wba 
were very ipariii^ of their public execulions, 
ind ratlicr chose to perform them behind the 
icenei, if it could be done with as great a* 
iStct upon tlie audience. At the same timo 
. niiiiil observe, ihai thougli Ihe devoted per- 
lons of the tragi-dy were aeidoin alain before 
he audience, which ban generally something 
iiliculous in il, Ilicir bodies were ofieu pro. 
Inced aAer tlicii' deiilh, uiiicli liai always in il 
ioinetliing inelniichuly or terrifying ; ' ■ 

Ihc killing on llic iinee does not seem 
:u avoided ouly as an indecency, but 
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dreadful dielogue between the mother and ht 
Mm behind ilic icenes than eould have bee 
in any thing Iraatacted before the audience 
Orestes immcdintely after meets the uiurpc 
-at the entrance of his palace j and by n ver 
bapp7 thought of the poet avoids killing liii 
before the audience, by telling him thai h 
«bauU live some time in his present billerne; 
«f aoul before he would despatch him, and by 
ordering him lo retire into that part of th< 
^ace where he had slain hii father, vhof 
jnurder lie would revenge in the very somi 
jilacc where it was committed. By this mean: 
the poet observes that decency, which Homci 
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No. 45.] Saiurdtn/y April2\, 1711. 

- Nt tio comoBda est Juv. Sat. iii. 100. 

TIm nation is a company of players. 

TaXRE u nothing which I desire more than 
a fafe aad honourable peace, tlion^j^h at the 
same time I am very apprehensive of many i!l 
consequences tiiat may attend it. 1 do not 
neau in regard to our politics but to our man- 
acrs. Wliat an inundation ol* ribands and bro- 
cades will break in upon us? What peals of 
laughter and impertinence shall we be exposed 
toT For the prevention of these great evils, 1 
could heartily wish that there was an act of 
pariiament for prohibiting the importation of 
French fopperies. 

The female inhabitants of our island have 
already received very strong impressions from 
this ludicrous nation, though by tlie length of 
the war (as there is no evil which has not some 
l^od attending it) they arc pretty well worn 
out and forgotten. I remembor the time wlien 
some of our well-bred country-women kept their 
valet dc chambre, because forsooth, a man was 
much more handy about them than one of tiieir 
own sex. I myself have seen one of these male 
Abigails tripping about the room with a look- 
ing glass in his hand, and combing his lady's 
hair a whole morning together. Whether or 
no there was any truth in the story of a lady's 
being got with cFiild by one of these her hand- 
maids, I cannot tell; but 1 think at present 
the whole race of them is extinct in our own 
country'. 

About the time that several of our sex were 
taken into this kind of service, the ladies like- 
wise brought up the fashion of receiving visits 
in their beds. It was then looked upon a^ a 
piece of ill-breeding for a wpman to refuse to 
see a man, because she was not stirring ; and a 
porter would have been thought unfit for his 
place, that could have made so awkward an 
excuse. At I love to see every thing that i« new, 
I once prevailed upon my friend Will Honey 
comb to carry mc along with him to one of 
these travelled ladies, desiring him at the same 
time, to present me as a foreigner wiu> could 
not speak English, that so I might not be obli- 
ged to bear a part in the discourse. The lady, 
though willing to appear undrcst, had put on 
her best looks, and painted herself for our re- 
ception. Her hair appeared in a very nice dis- 
order, as the night-gown which was thrown up- 
on her shoulders was ruflled with great care. 
For mj part, I am so shocked with every thing 
which looks immodest in the fair-sex, that 1 
could not forbear taking off my eye from her 
when she moved in bed, and was in the greatest 
confusion imaginable cveiy time she stirred a 
leg, or an arm. As the coquettes who introdu- 
ced this custom grew old. they left it ofl* by de- 
grees; well knowing that a woman of threrscorc 
■ay kick and tumble her heart out, without 
making any impression. 

Sempronia is nt present the most profe^t 
admirer of the French nation, but is so mod- 
est as to admit her visitants no further than her 
toilet, it is a very odd sight that beautiful crea- 
ture makeS; when she is talking politics, with 



her tresses flowing about her shoulders, and 
examining that face in the glass, which does 
such execution upon all the male standers-by. 
How prettily does she divide her discourse 
between her woman and her visitants 1 What 
sprightly transitions does she make from an 
opfM'aor a sermon, to an ivory comb or a pin- 
cushion ? How have I been pleased to see her 
internipted in an account of her travels, by a 
message to her footman ; and holding her 
tongue in the midst of a moral reflection, by ap- 
plying the tip of it to a patch. 

There is nothing which exposes a woman to 
greater dangers, than that gayety and airiness 
of temper, which are natural to most of the 
sex. It should be therefore the concern of 
every wise and virtuous woman to keep this 
sprightliness from degenerating into levity* 
On the contrary, the whole discourse and be- 
liaviour of the French is to make the sex more 
fantastical, or (as they are pleased to term it) 
more awakened, than is consistent either with, 
virtue or discretion. To speak loud in public 
assemblies, to let every one hear you talk of 
things that should only be mentioned in private, 
or in whisper, are looked upon as parts of a 
refined education. At the same time a blush is 
unfajihionahlc, and silence more ill-bred than 
any thing that can be spoken. In short, dts- 
ciTtion and modesty, which in all other ages 
and countries have been regarded as the great- 
est ornaments of the fair-sex, are considered 
as the ingredients of narrow conversation, 
and family behaviour. 

Some years ago I was at the tragedy of 
iMacbetli, and unfortunately placed myself 
under a woman of quality that is since dead ; 
who, as I found by the noise she made, was 
newly returned from France. A little before 
the rising of the curtain, she l>rokc out into a 
loud soliloquy, * When will the dear witches 
enter 7' and immediately upon their first ap« 
penrance. asked a lady that sat three boxes 
from her on her right hand, if those witches 
were not charming creatures. A little after, 
as lietterton was in one of the finest speeches 
of the play, she shook her fan at another lady, 
wiio sat as far on her lefl band, and t<>Id her 
with a whisper that might be heard all over the 
pit, * We must not expect to see Balloon to- 
night.* Not long after, calling out to a young 
baronet by his name, who sat three seats be- 
fore me, she asked him whether Macbeth's 
wife was still alive ; and before he could gire 
an answer, fell a talking of the ghost of Ban- 
quo. She had by this time formed a little au- 
dience to h« rscif, and fixed the attention of 
all about her. But as I had a mind to hear 
the play, I got out of the sphere of her imper- 
tinence, and planted myself in one of the re- 
motest corners of the pit. 

This pretty childishness of behaviour is one 
of the most refined parts of coquetry, and is 
not to be attained in perfection by ladies that 
do not travel for their improvement. A natu- 
ral and unconstrained behaviour hassomething 
in it so agreeable, that it is no wonder to see 
people endeavouring after it. But at the same 
time it is so very hard to hit, when it is not 
bom with ut, that people often make tbcmselYeg. 
ridiculons in attempting it. 
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A very in^euious French author tells us, that 
tht ladies of the court of France in his time, 
thought it ill-breoding, and a kind of female 
pedantry, to pronounce an hard word right ; 
for which reason they took frequent occasion 
to use hard words, tFiat they might show a po- 
liteness in murdering them. He further adds, 
that a lady of some quality at court, huv- 
iog accidcntly made use of a hard word in 
a proper place, and pronounced it rigiit, the 
whole assembly was out of countenance for 
her. 

I must however be so just as to own that 
tbere arc many ladies who have travelled seve- 
ral thousands of miles without being the worse 
for it, and have brought home with them all 
the modesty, discretion, and good sense, that 
they went abroad with. As on the contrary, 
there are great nmnbers of travelled ladies, 
who have lived all their days within the smoke 
of London. I have known a woman that ne- 
ver was out of the parish of St. James's betray 
as many foreign fopperies in her carriage, as 
she could have gleaned up in half the countries 
of Europe. C. 
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The Jarring sends of ill-concorted things. 

When I want materials for this paper, it is 
. my custom to go abroad in quest of game ; 
and when I meet any proper subject. I take the 
first opportunity of setting down an hint of it 
upon paper. At the same time I look into the 
letters of my correspondents, and if I find 
any thing suggested in them that may afford 
matter of speculation, I likewise enter a mi 
nutc of it in my collection of materials. By 
this means I frequently curry about me a whole 
ftheetfulof hints, that would look like a rhap- 
sody of nonsense to any body but myself. 
There is nothing in them but obscurity and 
confusion, raving and inconsistency. In short, 
they are my speculations in the first principles, 
that (like the world in its chaos) are void of 
all light, distinction, and order. 

About a week since there happened to me a 
very odd accident, by reason of one of these 
my papers of minutes which I had accidei^tally 
dropped at Lloyd's cofiTce-house, where the 
•actions arc usually kept. Before I missed it, 
there were a cluster of people who had found 
it| and were diverting themselves with it at 
one end of the coffee-house. It liad raised so 
much laughter among them bafore I had ob- 
terred what they were about, that I had not 
the courage to own it. The boy of the coffee- 
house, when they had done with it, carried 
It about in his hand, asking every body if they 
had dropped a written paper; but nobody 
challenging it, he was ordered by those merry 
gentlemen who had before perused it, to get 
up into the auction pulpit, aod read it to the 
whole room, that if any one would own it, 
they might. The boy accorduigly mounted 
the pulpit, and with a very audible voice read 
yis follows : 



MINUTES. 

Sir Roger de Coverley's coantry-seat— ^Tei, 
for I hate long speeches — Query, if a gtMKl 
Christian may be a conjuror — Childermasnlay, 
saltseller, house-dog, screech-owl, cricket — 
Mr. Thomas Inkle of London, in the giood 
ship called the Achilles. Yarico — ,^ilgreseUqut 
inedendo — Ghosts — The Lady's Library— Lion 
by trade a tailor — ^Dromedary called Bucepha- 
lus — Equipage the lady's tummum bonnm-^ 
Cliarles Lillie to be taken notice of — Short ftice 
u relief to envy-— Redundancies in the three 
professions— King Latinus a recruit — Jew de- 
vouring a ham of bacon— Westminster-abbey 
— rand Cairo — Procrastination — April fools — 
Blue boars, red lions, hogs in armour— Enter 
a King und two Fiddlers 5o/ui— Admission into 
the Ugly Club— Beauty how improveable— 
Families of true and false Humour — The par- 
rot's school mistress — Face half Pict half Brit- 
ish — No man to be an hero of a tragedy under 
six feet — Club of sighers — Letters from flowrer 
f>ots, elbow chairs, tapestry-figures, lion, thun- 
der — The bell rings to the puppet-show — Old 
woman with a beard married to a smock-faced 
boy — My next coat to be turned up with blue 
— Fable of tongs and gridiron — Flower dyera 
— The Soldier's prayer — Thank ye for nothiug, 
says the galley-pot — Pactolus iu stockings with 
golden clocks to them — Bamboos, cudgeli^ 
dnun-sticks — Slip of my landlady's eldest 
daughter — ^The black mare with a star in her 
forehead — The barber's pole — Will Honey* 
comb's coat-pocket — Ccesar's behaviour and 
my own in parallel circumstances — Poem in 
patch-work — Nulli gravis est pcrcussus Achillea 
The female conventicler— The oglc-mastcr. 

The reading of this paper made the whole 
coffee-house very merry ; some of them con- 
cluded it was written by a madman, and others 
by somebody that had been taking notes out of 
the Spectator. One who had the appearance 
of a very substantial citizen, told us, with se- 
veral political winks and nods, that he wished 
there was no more in the paper than what was 
expressed in it : that for his part, he looked 
n}>on the dromedary, the gridiron, and the bar- 
ber's pole, to signify something more than 
what was usually meant by those words : and 
that he thought the coffee-man could not do 
better than to carry the paper to one of the 
secretaries of state. He further added, that 
he did not like the name of the outlandish man 
with the golden clock in his stockings. A youn^ 
Oxford scholar, who chanced to be with his 
uncle at the coffee-house, discovered to us who 
this Pactolus was ; and by that means turned 
the whole scheme of this worthy citizen into 
ridicule. While they were making their seve- 
ral conjectures upon thib innocent paper, I 
reached out my arm to the boy as he was com* 
ing out of the pulpit, to give it me; which he 
did accordingly. This drew the eyes of the 
whole company upon roe; but after havin^^ 
cast a cursory glance over it, and shook my 
head twice or thrice at the rieading of it, I 
twisted it into a kind of match, and lightcil my 
pipe with it. My profound silence, together 
with the steadiness of my countenance, and the 
gravity of my behaviour during this whole 
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tnonciion, nited a very loud laugh on all 
I of me; but as I had escaped all suspi- 
©f being the author, I was very well satis- 
and applying myself to my pipe and the 
took no further notice of any thing 
that had passed about me. 

My reader will find, that I have already 
snade use of above half the cuutents of the 
Ibivgoing paper ; and will easily suppose, that 
tbose subjects which arc yet untouched, were 
such provisions as I had made for his fut(ire 
entertainment. But as I have been unluckily 
prevented by this accident, I shall only give 
him the letters which related to the two last 
hintt. The first ofthem I should not have publish- 
ed, were I not informed that there is many an 
husband who suffers very much in his private 
allain by the indiscreet zeal of such a partner 
as is hereafter mentioned ; to whom I may ap- 
ply the barbarous inscription quoted by the 
Bishop of Salisbury in his travels; * Dam 
mmUpia est facta est impia :'—* Through too 
much piety she became impious.' | ^^ 

* SOI, ^ 

' I am one of those unhappy m^*thcf are 
plagued with a gospel-gossip, so common 
among dissenters (especially friends). Lec- 
Inres in the morning, church-meetings at noon, 
and preparation sermons at night, take up so 
much of her time, it is very rare she knows 
what we have for dinner, unless when the preach- 
er k to be at it. With him come a tribe, all 
brothers and sisters it seems ; while others 
really such, are deemed no relations. If at any 
time I have her company alone, she is a mere 
sermon pop-gun, repeating and discharging 
teats, proofs, and applications, so perpetually, 
that however weary I may go to bed, the noise 
in mj head will not let me sleep till towards 
vomiog. The misery of ray case, and great 
■ambers of such sufferers, plead your pity and 
speedy relief; otherwise must expect, in a lit- 
tle time, to be lectured, preached, and prayed 
into want, unless the happiness of being sooner 
calked to death prevent it. * I am, ^c. 

' R. g: 
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The second letter relating to the ogling-mas- 
tcr, runs thus: 



' MR. SPECTATOR, 

• I am an Irish gentleman that have travelled 
Biaaj years for my improvement ; during 
which umc 1 have accomplished myself in the 
whole art of ogling, as it is at present prac- 
tised in the polite nations of Europe. Being 
thus qualified, I intend, by the advise of my 
friends, to set up for an ogling-master. i 
teach Uie church ogle in the moriyr.g, and the 
play-house ogle by candle-light. I have also 
brought over with me a new iflying ogle fit for 
the Hng ; which 1 teach in the dusk oC the 
CTening, or in any hour of the day, by dark- 
ening one of my windows. 1 have a manus- 
cript by me called The Complete Ogler, which 
I shall be ready to show you on any occasion. 
Jn the mean time, I beg you will publish the 
substance of this letter in an advertisement, 



Mr. Hobbs,* in his Discourse of Hui 
Nature, which, in my humble opinion, is 
the best of all his works, after some venf cu- 
rious observations upon laughter, catfrludes 
thus : * The passion of laughterjuiifothing eUe 
but sudden glory arising froin some sudden 
conceptions of some eminenty in ourselves, by 
comparison with the iolmnity of others, or 
with our own formerl^^ for men laugh at the 
follies of themselvesr past, when they come 
suddenly to rcmeraDrance, except they bring 
with them any n^ent dishonour.' 

According )<0 this author, therefore, when 
we hear a jiCtin laugh excessively, instead of 
saying be^s very men'y, we ought to tell him 
heiir^ry proud. And indeed, if we look in- 
4o the bottom of this matter, we shall meet 
with many observations to confirm us in thb 
opinion. Every one laughs at somebody that 
is in an inferior state of folly to himself, it was 
formerly the custom for every great house in 
England to keep a tame fool dressed in petti- 
coats, that the heir of the family might have 
an opportunity of joking upon him, and di- 
verting himself with his absurdities. For the 
same reason, idiots are still in request in 
most of the courts of Germany, where there is 
not a prince of any great magnificence, who 
has not two. or three dressed, distinguished, un- 
disputed fools in his retinue, whom the rest of 
the courtiers are always breaking their jests 
upon. 

The Dutch, who are more famous for their 
industry and application, than for wit and hu- 
mour, hang up in several of their streets what 
they call the sign of the Gaper, that is, the 
head of an idiot dressed in a cap and bells, 
and gaping in a most immoderate manner. 
This is a standing jest at Amsterdam. 

Thus every one diverts himself with some 
person or other that is beloii' him in. point of 
understandin;^, and triumphs in the superiority 
of his genius, whilst he has such objects of 
derision before his eye*.' Mr. Dennis has very 
well expressed this in a couple of humorous 
lines, which are part of a translation of a sat- 
ire in monsieur Boileau : 



' Thus ont! fool lolh hid tonfue out at another, 
And rihukeit his euipty nuddlo at his brother.* 

Mr. Ilobb's reflections gives us the reason 
why the insignificant people above-mentioned 
are stirrers up of laughter among men of a 
gross taste: but as the mure understanding 
part of mankind do not find their risibility af- 
fected by such ordinary objects, it may be 
worth the while to examine into the several 



Thorn V Ilobbd of Malmsbury. *♦ Up is commonly re- 
nrewnted," suy« (iranjrer, " as a tfC<>iiUc in reli^oo, and 
a dogmatist in phUowphy ; but he waa a dogmatic in 
both. The main principles of his I<eviathan arc as litUo 
founded in moral or cvauf olical truth,- as the rule* h« ha> 
laid down for snunring the circle arc iu mathemalieal 

dcmonstratioa." Ue diod in 1«7B, at the advanced ige 

and you will rery much oblige, * Yours, &c.' «f 9-j. 
C. I 
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of the fair-ieZy to delight in that sort of cooTer- 
■ation which we find in coffee-houses. Here a 
man of my temper is in his element ; for if he 
cannot talk, he can still be more agreeable to 
bb company, as well as pleased iu himself, in 
being only au hearer. It is a secret known but 
to few, yet of no small use in the conduct of life, 
that when you fall into a man's conversation, 
the first thing you should consider is, whether 
be has a greater inclination to hear you, or that 
you should hear him. 'I'he latter is the more 
general desire, and I know very able flatterers 
that never speak a word in praise of the persons 
from whom they obtain daily favours, but still 
practise a skilfuJ attention to whatever is utter- 
ed by those with whom they converse. We 
•re very curious to observe the behaviour of 
great men and their clients ; but the same pas- 
cions and interests move men in lower spheres ; 
and 1 (that have nothing else to do l)ut to make 
observations) see in evei^ parish, street, lane, 
and alley of this populous city, a little poten- 
tate that has his court and his flatterers, who 
lay snares for his affection and favour, by the 
same arts that are practised upon men iu high- 
er stations. 

In the place I most usually frequent, men dif- 
fer rather in the time of day in which they make 
a figure, than in any real greatness above one 
another. I, who am at the coffee-house at six 
In the morning, know that my friend Beaver, 
the haberdasher, has a levcc of more undissem- 
Ued friends and admirers, than most of the 
courtiers or generals of Great Britain. Every 
man about him has, perhaps, a newspaper in his 
band ; but none can pretend to guess what step 
will be taken in any one court of Europe, tiU 
Bfr. Beaver has thrown down his pipe, and de- 
clares what measures the allies must enter into 
opon this new posture of affairs. Our coffee- 
bouse is near one of the inns of court, and Beaver 
has the audience and admiration of his neigh- 
bours from six till within a quarter of eight, at 
which time he is interrupted by the students of 
the house; some of whom are ready dreSsed 
for Westminster at eight in the morning, with 
faces as busy as if they were retained in ev^ry 
cause there : and others come in their night- 
gowns to saunter away their time, as if they 
never designed to go thither. 1 do not know 
that I meet in any of my walks, objects which 
more both my spleen and laughter so effectual- 
ly, as those young fellows at the Grecian, 
Squire's, Searle*s, and all other coffee-houses 
adjacent to the law, who rise early for no other 
purpose but to publish their laziness. One 
would think these voung virtuoso take a gay 
cap and sfippcrs, with a scarf and party-colour- 
ed gown, to be ensigns of dignity; for the vain 
things approach each other with an air, which 
shows they regard one another for their vest- 
ments. 1 have observed that the superiority 
among these proceeds from an opinion of gal- 
lantry and fashion. The gentleman in the 
strawberry sash, who presides so much over 
the rest, has, it seems, subscribed to every ope- 
ra this last winter, and is supposed to receive 
favours from que of the actresses. 

When the day grows too busy for these gen- 
tlemen to enjoy any longer the pleasures of 



their dishabille, with any man.«er of confidence, 
they give place to men who have business or 
good sense in their faces, and come to the cof- 
fee-house Either to transact affairs, or enjoy 
conversation. The persons to whose behaviour 
and discoui-sc I have most regard, are such as 
are between these two sorts of men ; such as 
have not spirits too active to be happy and well 
pleased in a private condition, nor complex- 
ions too warm to make them neglect the duties 
and relations of life. Of these soit of men con 
sist the worthier part of mankind ; of these are 
all good fathers, generous brothers, sincere 
friends, and fkithful subjects. Their entertain 
ments arc derived rather from reason than im- 
agination ; which is the cause tliat there is no 
impatience or instability in their speech or ac- 
tion. You see in their countenances they are 
at home, and in quiet possession of the pre- 
sent instant as it passes, without desiring to 
quicken it by gratifying any passion, or pro- 
secuting any new design. These are the men 
formed for society, and those little commn- 
nities which we express by the word neighbour- 
hood. 

The coffee-house is the place of rendeEvous 
to all that live near it, who arc thus turned to 
relish calm and ordinary life. Eubulus pre- 
sides over the middle hours of the day, when 
this assembly of men meet together. He en- 
joys a great fortune handsomely, without 
launching into expense ; and exerts many noble 
and useful qualities, without appearing in any 
public employment. His wisdom and knoww 
ledge are serviceable to all that think fit to 
make use of them ; and he does the oflBce of a 
counsel, a judge, an executor, and a friend to 
&11 his acquaintance, not only without the profits 
whkh attend such ofiices, but also without the 
deference and homage which are usually paid 
to them. The giving of thanks is displeasing 
to him. The greatest gratitude you can show 
him, is to let him see you are a better man for 
his services ; and that you are as ready to oblige 
others, as he is to oblige you. 

In the private exigencies of his friends, he 
lends at legal value considerable sums which 
he might highly increase by rolling in the 
public stocks. He does not consider in whose 
hands his money will improve most, but where 
it will do most good. 

Eubulus has so great an authority in his 
little diurnal audience, that when he shakes 
his head at any piece of public news, they all 
of them appear dejected ; and on the contrary, 
go home to their dinners with a good stomach 
and cheerful aspect when Eubulus seems to 
intimate that things go well. Nay, their vene- 
ration towards him is so great, that when they 
are in other company t'hey speak and act after 
him ; are wue in his sentences, and are no 
sooner sat down at their own tables, but they 
hope or fear, rejoice or despond, as they saw 
him do at the coffee-house. In a word, eveiy 
man is Eubulus as soon as his back is turned. 

Having here given an account of the several 
reigns that succeed each other from day-break 
till dinner-time, I shall mention the monarch 
of the afternoon on another occasion, and 
shut up the whole series of them with the Ms* 
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tocy of Tom ihe Tjranl;* ibo, as ti 
tniniilcr of Ihe coflee-housc, tokei tbc £ 
meat upon biiti bctHCen Ihe houra o( 
Mud twelve a( nighi, and given bis on 
IbeinaBlaxbilrar]' momierto IheicrvanU 
him, u to the diipoiiiiou of liijuori, 
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Cwd iBiu and I 
Whin ihe fau 



kingi V 



n this 



*oUDtT7, aboul a iwclvewonib ago. 1 ofti 
tailed vilh ibe rubble, Hud fotlowcd thein 
Vholc day logelhcr, being woud^rfully ilruck 
»ith the ligbl of every thing Ihal is new o 
KQComman. 1 have, lince their deparlun 
employed a hiBud to makE maay ioquiriesc 
tbeir landlord the upholilerer, relating to the! 

try : for, neii lo Ihe Tormiug a right notion ( 
■uch itrangcrs. I should be desiroui of lean 
ing what ideas they have conceived of lu. 

The uphristBrer Sliding my frieiid very Ir 
(guiiilive about Itaeie liis lodgers, brought biin 
aome time since a little bundle of papcri, wti*'' 
be auured him were written by king Sa 
VeanQua Baih Tow, and as he suppotei, 
behind by some miatake. These papers 
now iransluted, and contain abundance 

rralernily of kings made during their Btaj 
the isle of Great Britain. 1 shall present 
reader with a short specimen of tlicm in 
paper, and may perhaps communicate m 
to him hereafter. In the article of London 
Ihe fallawiiig wordi, which without doubt 



• On the moit rising part of the towD 


tbere 


standi a boge house, big enough loconta 


nihe 


«rbole nation of which 1 am king. Our 


good 


brother E Tow O l^a,'im. king of the Riv 


rs, i^ 


Of opinion it was made by The hands o 


Ihal 




The 


kingl of Granajah and of the Six Nation 


t be- 


lieve that it was crenled witll the earth 


and 


produced on the same day with the lui 


and 


moon. Bat for ray own part, by the be 


<lin- 


fonnation that I could gel of this mailer, 


lam 


apt to tl.ink that tliii prodigious pile wae 


rath- 



tools and instruments, of which they hav 
■rondcrrnl variety in tliii country. It wai p 
bably at first a huge inishapen rock, that gi 
upon the top of the hill, which Ihe naiivei 
Uie country (after liaving cut it into a kind 
regnlar figure^ bored nnd hollowed with 
credible pains and industry, till they 1 
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their liking, a ] 



» divided at this day. 
e thus curiously (cop- 
Urodigioui number of 
employed In chipping 



the outside of it, which is now ai uaooth aa 
the surface of a pebble i and it in leveral 
places hewn out into pillars tliat stand like the 
trunks of 10 many irees bound about the tt^ 
with garland* of leaves. It ia probable that 
when this great work was begun, wliich mutt 
have been many hundred years ago, there 
was some religion among this people; Ibr 
tbey give it the name of a temple, and havea 
tradition that it was designed for men lo paj 
And indeed there arc aeve^ 
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if this country had formerly among then 
ime aort of worship ; for they set apart every 
;vcnth day as tncred: but upon my going io- 
' oue of these boly houses on that day, I 
could not observe any circumstaoce of devo- 
their behaviour. There was indeed a 
I black, who was mounted above the reft, 
■thing with a great 



deal of v. 






for I 



neath him, instead of paying their worship la 
the deity of the place, they were most of them 
bowing and cnrtiyiag to one another, and ■ 
considerable number uf thcin fast asleep. 

' The queen of the couniry appointed two 
lucn to aitsiid us, that had rnuugh of our lan- 
guage to make ihemsolves understood in some 
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island was very much infettcd with 
a monstrous kind of animals, in the shape 
of men, called whigs; and he often told ni, 
that he hoped we should meet with none of 
them in our way, for Ihal if we did, they 
would be apt to knock us down fur beine 

much of a kind of miimul colled a lory, Ihat 
was nt great h monster as the wliig, and would 
treat us as ill For being foreigners. These two 

■nlipalhy to unc another, nnd engage wben 
they meet as naturally as the elephant and 
the rhuioceroB. But, as we saw none ofeither 
of thf«e species, we are apt lo think that 
our guides deceived us wiib inisrcprcsenta- 
lions and fictions, and amused ut witb an ac> 
count of such monsters aa arc not really in. 
their country. 

' These particulars we made a ihift lo pt<^ 
out from the discourse of our iuterpreten ; 
which we put together as well as we could, be- 
iag: able lo underiland but heic and there a 
word of what they said, and afterwards mak- 
ing up the meaning of it among ourtelie*. 
The men of Ihe country are very cunning and 
ingenious in handicraft works, but withal *b 
very idle, that we offeu saw young lusty raw- 
boned fellows, carried up and down the street* 

little covered room<, by n couple of porter*. 
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for they almost slran- 
bout Ihe neck, and bind their 
-al ligatures, thatweare apt to 
think are Ihe occaainn of several distemper! 
them, which our country is entirety 
free irom Instead of lho<e beautiful fea- 
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therf with whidi we adorp our heads, they 
oHeii buy up a monstrous bush of hair, which 
coTcrs their heads, and falls down in a large 
fleece below the middle of their backs; and, 
with which the%' wallc np and down the streets, 
and are as proud of it as if it was of their own 
growth. 

' \Vc were invited to one of their public 
diTcrsions, where we hoped to have seen the 
great men of their country running down a 
9tag, or pitching a bar, that we might have 
discovered who were the persons of the great- 
est abilities among them ; but instead of that, 
they conveyed us mto a huge room lighted up 
with abundance of candles, where this lazy 
people sat still above three hours to see seve- 
ral feats of ingenuity performed by others, 
«'ho it seems were paid for it. 

' As for the wumen of the country, not be- 
ing able to talk with them, we could only make 
our remarks upon them at a distance. They 
let the hair of their heads grow to a great 
length; but as the men make a great show 
with beads of hair that are none of their own, 
the women, who they say have very fine heads 
of hair, tie it up in a knot, and cover it from 
being sccu. The women look like angels, and 
would be more beautiful than the sun, were it 
not for little black spots that are apt to break 
out in their facef, and sometimes rise in very 
odd figures. I have observed that those little 
blemishes wear off very soon : but when they 
disappear in one part of the face, they are 
very spt to break out \xi another, insomuch 
that I have seen a spot upon the forehead in 
the afternoon, which was upon the chin in the 
morning.' 

The author then proceeds to show the ab- 
surdity of breeches and petticoatit, with many 
other curious observations, which I shall re- 
serve for another occasion. 1 cannot however 
conclude this paper without taking notice, that 
amidst these wild remarks there now and then 
appears something very reasonable. I cannot 
likewise forbear observing, thnt we are all 
guilty in some measure of the same narrow 
way of thinking which wo meet with in this 
abstract of the Indian journal, when we fan- 
cy the customs, dresses, and m.inners of other 
countriei arc ridiculous and extravagant, if 
they do not resemble those of our own. 

C. 
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He from Uie ta»le obscene rccUims our youlk. Pope. 
* MR. SrZCTATOR, 

' My fortune, quality, and person, are such 
as render me as conspicuous as any young 
woman in town. It is in my power to enjoy 
il In all its vanities, but 1 have from a very 
careful education, contracted a great aversion 
to the forward air and fashion which is prac- 
tised in all public places and assemblies. I 
attribute this very much to the btylc and man- 



ral,* where a confident loter in the play speak- 
ing of his mistress, cries out — " Oh that Har- 
riet .' to fold these arms about the waist of that 
beauteous, struggling, and at last yielding fair!** 
Such an image as this ought by no means to be 
presented to a chaste and regular audience. I 
expect your opinion of this sentence, and re- 
commend to your consideration, as a Specta- 
tor, the conduct of the stage at present with re- 
lation to chastity and modesty. 

' I am, Sir, 
' Tour constant reader and well-wisher/ 



The complaint of this young lady is so jmf , 
that the offence is grou enough to bare die- 
pleased persons who cannot pretend to that 
delicacy and modesty, of whidi she is mis- 
tress. But there is a great deal to be said in 
behalf of an author, if the audience would 
but consider the difiiculty of keeping up a 
sprightly dialogue for five acU together, they 
would allow a writer, when he wants wit, and 
cannot please any otherwise, to help it oat 
with a little smuttiness. I will answer for the 
poets, that no one ever writ bawdry, for any 
other reason but dearth of invention. When 
the author cannot strike out of himself any 
more of that which he has superior to those 
who make up the bulk of his audience, hia 
natural recourse is to that which he has in cons- 
mon with them ; and a description which gra- 
tifies a sensual appetite will please, when the 
author has nothing about him to delight a re- 
fined imagination, it is to such a poverty we 
must impute this and all othor sentences in 
plays, which are of this kind, and which are 
commonly termed luscious expressions. 

This expedient to supply the deficiencies of 
wit, has been used more or less by most of the 
authors who have succeeded on the stage : 
though I know but one who has professedly 
writ a play upon the basis of the desire of mul- 
tiply iug our species, an«i that is the polite Sir 
George Ktheridge; if i understand what the 
lady would be at, in the play called She wooid 
if She could.' Other poets have here and there 
given an intimation that there is this design, 
under all the disguises and affectations which a 
lady may put on ; but no author, except this, 
has made sure work of it, and put the imagina- 
tions of the audience upon this one purpose from 
the beginning to the end of the comedy. It 
has always fared accordingly ; for whether it 
be that all who go to this piece would if they 
could, or that the innocents go to it, to guess 
only what she would if she could, the play has 
always been well received. 

it lifts an heavy empty sentence, when tber« 
is added to it a lascivious gesture of body ; 
and when it is too low to be raised even by 
that, a fiat meaning is enlivened by making it 
a double one Writers who want genius, never 
fail of keeping this secret in reserve, to create 
a laugh or raise a clap, i, who know nothing- 
of women bnt from seeing plays, can give 



• The Fuueral, or Grief Alamodc, sromedv, hf Sir 

Hichard Aeele.— Much Ui the. honour of Sir Richard, h« 

attendod to the lottnr of his fnir correspondral, aad in a 

««* ^r ^ .. ..!» - ' 1 I ~. ""' i^y 'I T'^m^ 1 "«b»e«iueut edition of tlii>« com«(dv, rxnunf ^ all th« ob- 

ncr of our plays. I wa< hiRt night at the Fuuc | n<ixiou« imnagmK ' 
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gnBi guMMS at tb« wh«le structure of the fair 
MS, bj being innocently placed in the pit, and 
iofulted by the petticoats of their dancers ; the 
adTmntages of wJiose pretty persons arc a great 
help to a dull play. When a poet flags in 
writing lusciously, a pretty girl can move las- 
ciWoutJy, and have the same good consequence 
for the author. Dull poets in this case use tlieir 
audiences, as dull parasites do their patrous ; 
when they cannot longer divert them with their 
wit or humour, they bait their ears with some- 
thing which is agreeable to their temper, though 
below their understanding. Apicius cannot 
resist being pleased, if you give him an account 
of a delicious meal; or Clodius, if you des- 
cribe a wanton beauty: though at the same 
time, if you do not awake those inclinations in 
Ihem, no men are better jildgcs of what is just 
and delicate in conversation. But as I have 
bafere observed, it is easier to talk to the man 
than to the man of sense. 

It is remarkable that the writers of least 
Icuuing are best skilled in the luscious way. 
The poetesses of the age have done wonders 
in this kind ; and we are obliged to the lady 
who writ Ibrahim,* for introducing a prepara- 
tory scene to the very action, when the emper- 
or throws his handkerchief as a signal for his 
Bistress to follow him into the most retired 
part of the seraglio. It must be confessed his 
Turkish majesty went ofl* with n good air, but 
methought we made but a sad figure w ho wait- 
ed without. This ingenious gentlewoman, in 
ihb piece of bawdry, refined upon an author 
of the same sex.t who, in the Rover, makes a 
cenntrr *squire strip to his Holland drawers. 
For Blunt is disappointed, and the emperor is 
understood to go on to the utmost. The plea- 
snotrj of stripping almost naked has been 
since practised (where indeed it should have 
been begun) very successfully at Bartholomew 

flUr.t 

h is not to be here omitted, that in one of the 
above-mentioned female compositions, the 
Hover is rtrj frequently sent on the same 
errand; as I take it, above once every act. 
This is not wholly unnatural ; for, they say, 
tbe men authors draw themselves in thier chief 
characters, and the women writers may be al- 
lowed the same liberty. Thus, as the male wit 
gives his hero a great fortune, the female gives 
her heroine a good gallant at the end of the 
play. But, indeed, there is hardly a play one 
can go to, but the hero or fine gentleman of 
it struts off upon the same accoimt, and leaves 
us to consider what good office he has put us 
to, or te employ ourselves as we please. To 
be plain, a man who frequents plays would 
have a very respectful notion of himself, were 
he to recollect how often he has been used as a 
pimp to ravishing tyrants, orsurcessftd rakes. 
When the actors make their exit on this good 
occasion, the ladies are sure to have an ex- 
amining glance from the pit, to see how they 
relish what passes ; and a few lewd fools are 
Terj ready to employ their talents upon th(> 

* Mn. Mary Fix. t Mm. Apham Dehn. 

* The appearance of Liuly Mary, a rope-dancer at 
Barthokmew fair, rave occaMoo tothi^ proper animad- 
v^riiOB. 



composure or freedom of their looks. Such 
incidents as these make some ladies wholly ab- 
sent themselves from the playhouse ; and oth- 
ers never miss the first day of a play, lest it 
should prove too luscious to admit their going 
with fxnv countenance to it on the second. 

If men of wit, who think fit to write lor the 
stage, in«it'ead of this pitiful way of giving de- 
light, would turn their thouichts upon raiiung 
it from such good natural impulses as are in 
the audience, but are choked up by vice and 
luxury, they would not only please, but be- 
friend us at' the same time. If a man had a 
mind to be new in liis way of writing, might 
not he who is now reprepreseutcd as a fine gen- 
tleman, though he betrays the honour and bed 
of his neiglihour and friend, and lies with half 
the women in the piny, and is at last reward* 
ed with her of the best character in it ; I say, 
upon giving tlie comedy another cast, might 
not such a one divert the audience quite as well, 
if at the catastrophe he were found out for a 
trfiitor, and met with contempt accordingly? 
There is seldom a person devoted to above one 
darling vice at a time, so that there is room, 
enough to catch at men*s hearts to their good 
and advantage, if Ihe popts will attempt it with 
the honesty which becomes their character. 

There is no man who li)ves his bottle or his 
mistress, in a manner so very abandoned, as 
not to be capable of relishing an agreeable 
character, that is no way a slave to either of 
those pursuits. A msin that is temperate, gener- 
ous, vuliant, chaste, faithful, and honest, may, 
ut the same time, have wit, humour, mirth, 
good breeding, and gallantry. While he ex- 
erts these latt(;r qualities, twenty occasions 
might be invented to show he is master of the 
other noble virtues. Such characters would 
smite and reprove the heart ofi^ man of sense, 
when he is given np to his pleasures. He 
would see he has been mistaken all this while, 
and be convinced that a sound constitution and 
an innocent mind, are the true ingredients for 
becoming, and enjoying life. All men of true 
taste would call a man of wit, who should turn 
his ambition this way, a friend and benefactor 
to his countrv ; hut I um at a loss what name 
they would give him, who makes use of his 
capacity for contrary purposes. R. 
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Omncn ut torum moritiii pro tnlibus annnn 
Kzig^at, et piilrlirA f iciat n.* pmlt* pitrrntptn. 

yirg. Jfji. i. 7^. 

To crown thy worth, iihc itlinll hf* rT<*r thiai*. 
And make thee father of n boauteous Une. 

A.f ingenious correspondent, like a sprightly 
wife, will always have the last word. I did 
not think my last letter to the deformed fra- 
ternity woidd have occasioned any answer, es*' 
pecially since I had promised them so sudden 
a visit : but as they think they cannot show toe 
great a veneration for my person, they have 
already sent me up an ansa-er. As to the pro- 
posal of a marriage between myself and the 
matchless Hecatissa, I have but one objec- 
tion to it ; which is. That all the s^t^ 'vxVV 
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^ipect to be acquainted with her ; and who can 
he sure of kcf>ping^ a woman's heart \(mg, 
where she may liave so much choice 7 I am 
the more alarmed at this, becrnme the lady 
•eems particularly smitten with men of their 
make. 

I believe I shall set my heart upon her ; and 
think never the worse of my mistress for an 
epig^ram a smart fellcw writ, as he thought, 
against her ; it does but the more recommend 
her to me. Al the same time I cannot but dis- 
cover that his m.dice is stolen from Martial : 

* Tarta plucf^K, nu<Iit:i pI.ir.'-«, iti non vidcare, 
Tota plucrs ; UKiitro. u i iilcarc, places.* 

* Whilpt in itu> dark on thy xoft hand 1 .'i-in;. 
And hoard th:> te i);>tinir ^irru in thy tungac, 
AVhat ltatlIC^, what darts, what anguish, I en<j||ur'd ! 
But when the cundle ontcr'd I was cur'd/ 

' Your letter to us we have received, as a 
signal mark of your favour and brotherly af- 
fection. We shall be heartily glad to see your 
short face in Oxford : and since the wisdom of 
cmr legislature has been immortalised in your 
speculations, and our personal deformities in 
some sort by you recorded to nil posterity ; we 
hold ourselves in gratitude bound to receive, 
with the highest respoct, all such persons as 
for their extraordinary merit you shall think 
fit, from time to time, to recommend uuto the 
board. As for the I'lctish damsel, we have an 
ea<y chair prepared ut the upper end of the 
table ; which wo doubt not but she will grace 
with a very hideous aspect, and much better 
become the scat in the native and unaffected 
uncomeliness of her person, than witli all the 
superficial airs of the pencil, which (as you 
have very ingeniously observed) vanitdi with 
a breath, and the most innocent adorer may de- 
face the shrine with a salutation, and in the 
literal sense of our poets; snatch and imprint 
his balmy kisses, and devour her melting lips. 
In short, the only faces of the Pictish kind that 
will endure the weather, must be of Dr. Car- 
buncle^s die ; though his, in truth, has cost 
him a world tlie painting; but then he boasts 
with Zeuxes. in aUrnitalem phigo; and oft 
jocosely tells the fair ones, would they acquire 
colours that wouhl stand kissing, they must 
no longer paint, but drink for a complexion : 
a maxim that in this our nge has been pursued 
with no ill success ; and lias been as admirable 
in its effects, as the famous cosmetic mentioned 
in the Postman, and invented by the renowned 
British Hippocrates of the pestle and mortar ; 
making the party, after a due course, rosy, hale, 
and airy ; and the best and most approved re- 
ceipt now extant, for the fever of the spirits. 
But to return to our female candidate, who, I 
understand, is returned to herself, and will no 
longer hang out false colours ; as she is the 
first of her sex that has done us so great an 
honour, she will certainly in a very short time, 
both in prose and verse, be a lady of the most 
celebrated deformity now living, and meet 
with many admirers here as frightful as her- 
wlf. But being a long-headed gentlewoman, 
I am apt to imagine she has some further de- 
fign than you have yet penetrated ; and per- 
iajn bat more mind to the Spectator than any 



of his fraternity, as the person of all the world 
the could like for a paramour. And if »o, 
really I cannot but applaud her Choice, and 
should be glad, if it might lie in my power, to 
effect an amicable acccommodation betwixt 
two faces of such different extremes, at the 
only possible expedient to mend the breed, 
and rectify the physiognomy of the family ou 
both sides. And again, as she it a lady of a 
very fluent elocutii)n, you need not fear that 
your first child will be born dumb, which other- 
wise you might have some reason to be appre- 
hensive of. To be plain with you, I can tee 
nothing shocking in it ; for though she hat not 
a face like a john-apple, yet as a late friend of 
mine, who at sixty-five ventured on a lats of 
fifteen, very frequently in the remaining fire 
years of his life gave me to understand, that aa 
old as he then seemed, when they were firti 
married he and his spouse could make but 
fourscore; so may madam Hecatissa very 
justly allege hereafter, that as long-visaged at 
she may then be thought, upon their wedding- 
day Mr. Spectator and she had but half an ell 
of face betwixt them ; and this my worthy pre- 
dec(*8sor, Mr. Sergeant Chin, always maintain- 
ed to be no more than the true oval proportion 
between man and wife. But as this may be a 
new thing to you, who have hitherto had no 
expectations from women, I shall allow you 
what time you think fit to consider on it ; not 
without some hope of seeing at last your 
thoughts hereupon subjoined to mine, and which 
is an honour much desired by, 

*Sir, 
* Your assured friend, and most humble servant, 
' HUGH GOBLhN, Franu.* 

The following letter has not much in it, but 
as it is written in my own praise, I cannot 
from my heart suppress it. 

* SIR, 

* You proposed in your Spectator of last 
Tuesday, Mr. Hobb's iiypothesis for tolrin^ 
that very odd phenomenon of laughter. You 
have made the hypothesis valuable by csposa- 
ing it yourself; for had it continued Mr.Hobb^a, 
nobody woidd have minded it. Now here thit 
perplexed case arises. A certain companjr 
laughed very heartily upon the reading of that 
very paper of yours ; and the truth on it it, he 
must be a man of more than ordinary constan- 
cy that could stand out against so much come- 
dy, and not do as we did. Now there are few 
men in the world so far lost to all good sente, 
as to look upon you to be a man in a state of 
folly '* inferior to himself.'* — Pray then how 
do you justify your hypothesis of laughter ? 
' Your most humble, 

* Q. R.' 

iThunday, tlie 3Gth of the month of fools. 

' SIR, 

' In answer to your letter, I must desire yon 
to recollect yourself: and you will find, that 
when you did me the honour to be so merry 
over my paper, you laughed at the idiot, the 
German courtier, the gaper, the merry-uudrew, 
the habcrdather, the biter, the butt, and not 
at ' Your humble servant, 

' THE SPECTATOR.* 

R^ 
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■sfiil. Then. 
OBph or Daphne over hn gistcr LMitia liiu 
bcoi the aubject of conveDition al wveml 
Ica-Ublea where I have been prnient ; and { 
have obwrved the Tair circle not a little pleated 
to find you considering Ibem at reaionaMe 
cruturei , and endeavouring- to baniali thui 
MafaoMCtan cuttotn, which hail too much pre- 
vailed eren in thia iiland, oflrealiiif women 
aa if they had no toiils. I mnat do them the 
jutdce to aay, lha( there leenu 10 be nothing 
wanting to the Gnisiiing of tbcie lovely picre« 
of human nature, beaidci the turning and : , 
^ing their ambilion properly, and the lierp- 
Bg tbcm up to a nensie of what is Ihcir tm 
Merit. Epictetui. that plain honeat philonophei 
Mlittlea*hehadorgBllanti7, appenralohav. 
usdenlood them, aa well a* the polite St. Evre 
MDDl,andhaahiIthiiipointvcrr luckily. "Whei 
7«ung women,'' aaya he. arrive at a certaii 
age, th«y hear Ihemselrea called MiatreaacE 
Md arc nade to belieTe thai their only bnf\ 
DCM i* toplea»the men; they immediateh 
begin 10 drcsa, and place all their hopes 
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- Toun of Saturday lait I read, not without 
me reaentMCnl; but I will tuppote, wbam 
HI Bay you aipecl an inundation of riband 
>d hrocadea, and la aec itinoy new vanitiet 
hicii llie women will fall into upon a pea«« 
ilh franco, that you intend only Ibe UD- 
inkinc; part of ouncx; and what melhoda 
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Mid to convey their yirlue by aympalhy ; and 
that u,lhaIuiordcrtoenibellisfalhcmiatreta,you 
•bould giTC a new eduCHIion to the lover, and 
Mack the men not to be any loaf;er daisied hy 
Mac eharmi and unreal beauty, I cannot but 
thlok that if nur aei knew alwayt hnw lo place 
their eileem jually. the other would not be so 
«fWn wauling to themaelvea in deserving !i. 
For aa the being euantoiirrd nilh a woman uf 

onderatanding and morali, and the pnsaion Is 
CDOoUed by the object which inspires it ; no 
oo the other side, the appearing amiable lo H| 
man af a wiae and elegant mind, curries 
iladf DO small degree of merit and acci 
idiahment I conclude, therefore, that 
way to make the women yet more agreeabli 
lo make the men more virtuoui. 
' I am. Sir, 



ideavoui . . 

Lcquit thcmselvea io a cenaorious world. I 
far from thinking you can altogether dia- 
, .irovc of conversation between ladiei and 
gentlemen, regulated by the rulca of honour 
and prudence ; and have thought it an oiuai^ 
valionnol ill-made, that where that was wboify 
denied, tho womea k«t their wit, and the men 
Ibeir good manner*. It is sure, from thoie 
improper liberties you tnenlioncd, that a tort 
oi undittinguiahable people ihall baniah front 
tlieir drawing-roomi the best-bred men in the 
norld, and condemn those that do not. Your 
iiating thia point might, I think, be of good 
use, as well ai much oblige, 
' Sir, 
' Your admirer and most humble aerraot. 



No answer to tbia, till Anna Bella sends • 
deacriptioo of those ahe calls the beit-bred 
men io the world. 
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I have ever looked upon tbis as a wise distem- 
per; but by late observations find, tbat evetj 
heavy wretch, who baa nothing to say, eicuau 
hia dulneaa by complaining of (he spleen. 
Nay, I taw ilic other day, (wo fe I Iowa in a tav- 
ern kitchen set up for it, call for a pint and 
pipes, and only by guizilng liquor to each 
other's health, and by wading srnoke in eacb 
other's face, pretend to throw olT (he apleen. 
I appeal loyou whether Iheae dishonours are 
lo be done to the distemper of the great and 
Ihe polite. I beseech you, air, to infortn these 
fellows (hat Ihey have not Ihe apleen becanw 
thuy cannot talk without ihe help of a glaii at 
iheir monlhs, or convey their meaning to each 
jilier without the interposition of clouds. If 
I'ua will not do this with all speed, I aaaure 
iou. for my part, I will wholly quit the dis- 
ease, and for the future be merry with the 



• This is lo let you underatand Ihat I am a 

formed Slarer, and conceived a deustation 

I tbat practice from what jou have writ upoD 

iheiobjcct. But a* yon have been very tevet* 
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upon the behavionr of us men at divine ser- 
vice, I hope you will not be so apparently par- 
tial to the women, as to let them go wholly 
unobserved. If they do every thing that is 
pOMiUe to attract our eyes, arc we more cul- 
pable than they, for looking at them ? I hap- 
pened last Sunday to be shut into a pew, which 
was full of young ladies in the bloom of youth 
and beauty. When the service began, I had 
not room to kneel at the confession, but as I 
stood kept my eyes from wandering as well as 
I was able, till one of the young ladies, who is 
a Peeper, resolved to bring down my looks and 
fix my devotion on herself. You arc to know, 
sir, that a Peeper works with her hands, eyes, 
and fan; one of which is continually in mo- 
tion, while she thinks she is not actually the 
admiration of some ogler or starer in the con- 
gregation. As 1 stood utterly at a loss how to 
behave myself, surrounded as I was. this Peep- 
er so placed herself as to be kneeling just be- 
fore me. She displayed the most beautiful bo- 
som imaginable, which heaved and fell with 
some fervour, while a delicate well-shaped arm 
held a fan over her face. It was not in nature 
to command one's eyes from this object. I 
could not avoid taking notice also of her fan, 
which had on it various figures very improper 
to behold on that occasion. There lay in the 
body of the piece a Vemn, under a purple 
canopy furled with curious wreaths of drapery, 
half naked, attended with a train of Cupids, 
who were busied in fanning her as she slept. 
Behind her was drawn a sa^r peeping over the 
silken fence, and threatening to break through 
it. 1 frequently offered to turn my sight another 
way, but was still detained by the fascination 
of the Peeper's eyes, who had long practised 
a skill in them, to recal the parting glances of 
her beholders. You see my complaint, and 
hope you ^411 take these mischievous people, 
the Peepers, into your consideration. I doubt 
not but you will thiuk a Peeper as much more 
pernicious than a Starer, as au ambuscade is 
more to be feared than an open assault. 

' I am. Sir, 
* Your most obedient servant.' 

This Peeper using both fan and eyes, to be 
considered as a Pict, and proceed accordingly. 

' KiifG LATiNus to thc SPECTATOR, greeting. 
' Though some may think we descend from 
our imperial dignity, in holding correspondence 
with a private litterato ; yet as we have great 
respect to all good intentions for our sur>-ice, 
we do not esteem it beneath us to return you our 
royal thanks for what you published in our be- 
half, while under confinement in the enchanted 
castle of the Savoy , and for your mention of a 
subsidy for a prince In misfortune. This year 
timely zeal has inclined the hearts of divers to 
be aiding unto us, if we could propose the 
means. We have taken their good will into 
consideration, and have contrived a method 
which will be easy to those who shall give the 
aid, and not unacceptable to us who receive it. 
A concert of music shall be prepared at Haber- 
dasherVhall, for Wednesday the second of 
May, and we will honour the said entertain- 



ment with our own -presence, where each per- 
son shall be assessed but at two shillings and 
sixpence. What we expect from you is, that 
you publish these our royal intentions, with in- 
junction that they be read at all tea-tables with- 
in the cities of London and Westminster ; and 
so we bid you heartily farewell. 

' LATIIVUS King of the Valteiatu. 

* Given at our court in Vinegar-yard, story 
the third from the earth, April 28, 1711.' R. 
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Strenua noa exercot inertia. 

Hor. Lib. 3. £{». xi. SB.. 

Laboriou idlenan oar powen employs^ 

The following letter being the first that I 
have received from the learned university of 
Cambridge, I could not but do myself the hon- 
our of publishing it. It gives an account of m. 
new sect of philosophers which has arose in that 
famous residence of learning ; and is, perhaps, 
the only sect this age is likely to produce. 

' MR. SPECTATOR. Cambridge, April 2ff. . 

* Believing you to be an universal encourager 
of liberal arts and sciences, and glad of any in* 
formation from the learned world, I thought an 
account of a sect of philosophers, very frequent 
among us, but not taken notice of, as far as I 
can remember, by any writers, either ancient, 
or modern, would not be unacceptable to you. 
The philosophers of this sect are in thc lan- 
guage of our university called loungers, I ant 
of opinion, that, as in many other things, so 
likewise in this, the ancients have been defec- 
tive ; vis. in mentioning no philosophers of this 
sort. Some indeed will affirm that they are a. 
kind of Peripatetics, because we see them con- 
tinually walking about. But I would hare these 
gentlemen consider, that though the ancient 
Peripatetics walked much, yet they wrote much 
also; witness, to the sorrow of this sect, Aris- 
totle and others; whereas it is notorious that 
most of our professors never lay out a farthing 
either in pen, ink, or paper. Others are for 
deriving them from Diogenes, because several 
of the leading men of the^sect have a great deal; 
of cynical humour in them, and delight much 
in sunshine. But then, again, Diogenes was 
content to have his constant habitation in a nar- 
row tub, whilst our philosophers are so far 
from being of his opinion, that it is death to. 
them to be confined within the limits of a good 
handsome convenient chamber but for half an 
hour. Others there are who from the cleamesc 
of their heads deduce the pedigree of loungers 
from that great man (1 tiiink it was either Pla- 
to or Socrates) who, after all his study and 
learning, professed, that all he then knew was, 
that he knew nothing. You easily see this ia 
but a shallow argument, and may be soon con- 
futed. 

' I have with great pains and industry made- 
my observations from time to time upon these 
sages ; and having now all materials ready, am 
compiling a treatise, wherein I shall set forth 
thc rise and progress of this famous sect, toge* 
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thcr with their maxima, austerities, manner of 
living, ^-c. Having prevailed with a friend 
who designs shortly to pnblish a new edition of 
Diogenes Laertius, to add this treatise of mine 
bj wajr of supplement ; 1 siiull now, to let the 
world see what may be expected from uie (first 
begging Mr. Spcctator'H leave that ilie world 
may see it) briefly toucii upon suiiiv of my chief 
ol)servations, and then subscribe my self yuur 
humble servant. In the tirst place I shall <;ive 
you two or three of their maxims : the fumia- 
mentai one, upon which their whole system is 
built, is this, viz. " That Time being an impla- 
cable enemy to, and destroyer of all things, 
ought to be paid in his own coin, and be de- 
stroyed and murdered without mercy, by all 
the ways that can be invented." Another fa- 
vourite say ing of theirs is, " That business was 
only designed tor knaves, and study for block- 
heads." A third seems to be a 1 udicrous one, 
but has a great effect upon their lives ; and is 
this, " That the devil is at home *' Now for 
their manner of living : and here 1 have a large 
Held to expatiate in ; but I shall reserve parti- 
cuiara for my intended discourse, and now only 
■aention one or two of their principal exercises. 
The older proficients employ themselves in in- 
ipectiag mores hominum multorum, in getting 
acquainted with all the signs and windows in 
the town. Some arc arrived to so great know- 
ledge, that they can tell every time any butcher 
UUs a calf, every time an old woman's cat is in 
the straw ; and a thousand other matters as 
important. One ancient philosopher contem- 
plates two or three hours every day over a sun- 
dial; and is true to the dial, 



••. 



-An thn dial to tho ran, 



Altbougb it bo not mIioum upon." 

Our jounger students are content to carry their 
speculations as yet no farther than bowling- 
grconi, billiard-tables, and such like places. 
Thif maj serve for a sketch of my design ; in 
which 1 hope I shall have your encouragement. 

' 1 am, Sir, yours.' 



I must be so just as to observe I have former- 
ly seen of this soct at our other university ; 
though not distinguished by the appcKation 
which the learned historian, my correspondent, 
reports they bear at Cambridge. They were 
ever looked upon ax a peofile that impaired 
themselves more by their strict application to 
the rules of their order, than any other students 
whatever. Others seldom iiurt themselves any 
further than to gain weak eyet, and sometimes 
headaches; but these philosophers are seized 
all over with a general inability, indolence, and 
wcsuiness, and a certain impatience of the place 
they are in, with an heaviness in removing to 
another. 

The loungers arc satisfied with being merely 
part of the numb<^r of mankind, without dis- 
tinguishing themselves from aniougst them. 
They may be said rather to suficr their time to 
fMSS, than to spend it, without regard to the 
past, or prospect of the future. All they know 
of life is only the present instant, and do not 
taste even that. When one of this order hap- 
I>ens to be a man of fortune, the expense of his 



time is transferred to his coach and horses, aiKf 
his life is to be measured by their motion, not 
his own enjoyments or suficrings. The chief 
entertainment ofone of these philosophers can 
possibly propose to himself, is to get a relish of 
dress. This, methinks might diversify the per- 
son he is weary of (his own dear self) to him- 
self. [ have known these two anuisements 
make one of these philosophers make a very 
tolerable ii^rurc in the world ; with variety of 
dresses in public assemblies in town, and quick 
motion of his horses out of it, now to Bath, now 
to Tunbridge, then to Newmarket, and then to 
London, he has in process of time brought it to 
pass, that his coach and his horses have been 
mentioned in all those places. When the loun- 
gers leave an academic life, and instead of this 
more elegant way of appearing in the polite 
world, retire to the seats of their ancestors, 
they usually join a pack of dogs, and employ 
their days in defending their potdtry from fox- 
es : I do not know any other method that any 
of this order has ever taken to make a noise in 
the world ; but 1 shall inquire into such about 
this town as have arrived at the dignity of be- 
ing loungers by the force of natural parts, with- 
out having ever seeu an university ; and send 
my correspondent, for the embellishment of his 
book, the names and history of those who pasi* 
their lives without any accident at all ; and how 
they shift cofice-houses and chocolate-bouses 
from hour to hour, to get over the insupportable 
labour of doing nothing. R. 
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NuKuntur Domini Pert. Sat. v. 189. 

Our pamions play tlio tyrants in our breast*. 

Most of tho trades, professions, and ways of 
living among mankind, take their original either 
from the love of pleasure or the fear of want. 
The former, when it becomes too violent, de- 
generates into luxury, and the latter into ava- 
rice. As these two principles of action draw 
diflcrent ways, Persius has given us a very hu- 
mourous account of a young fellow who was 
roused out of his bed in order to be sent upon a 
long voyage, by -\varice, and afterwards over- 
persuafled and kept at home by Luxury.*" 1 shall 
set down the pleadings of these two imaginary 
persons, as they are in the original, with Mr. 
Diyden's translation of them: 



*■ Man«*., |>i;ror, stcrtiM : mir<|[r, inqnit Avaritia ; eju 
Hurgr. Ni-Kiw, inidat, Murgi*, inquit. Non quco. Hur^e. 
Kt quid ai(aiu 1 Ko|;ita«7 iin|M*rfl:i>' iidvi'lio pontn, 
(?:iNtonMii:i, xtiippus, rhonuni, ihuH, lubrica Coa. 
Tollf ro<'«>nii i>riniiiii pipnr ^ sitii'iite cinirio. 
Vrrte r.Iiquiii ; jura. !S(h1 Jupititr auriiot. Eheu I 
Baro, rRK'iHtutum difrito trrrbrarr lalimim 
Contcuturi |K>ra|ErrH, hi viverr cu:n Jove tonilit. 
Jiiiii |hii'i i^ pcllfin riircim'UiH. Pt (ruophorum aptis ; 
(Kyiin nd nnvfm. Nil ohiittit quin traiio vaitA 
^t-lKir'niM rupiiK, uiiii ^>ol(■rll Luxuria ant^> 
Si ilucUiiu iiM;iiifut ; Uuo dciudo insane niia J Qu6 ? 
Uuid tilii vi» ? Calido feuh poctore maw ula bilh 
Intumiiit, qiiuiii iiuii rxtinxerii iirua cicutai? 
Tuu' inun; trnn>iliaj> ? Tibi toria connabc fulto 
C'crna Hit in trHUbtro 1 Veientauumquo nibcUuoi 
Kxhalet \apidA iHraum pice Heniliii oiiba ' 
Quid \f*nif I Ut ntUDim, quoi hie qui|icuiice mode»t«t 



Quod vlvii 1 cilil, St muu, IM fjiliulii flen, 
Vtixmnnwiiillu ; Aiiilhon. Hoe ifiiaillcAyM, kudo d« 
Km qBid Bf M J Du^Ki ja divenuMi ndiiJviii huuit- 

• Whtlker ilnnF, or In tbr horlrn'a Up, 
WkM Uiou wouWa toku K liLty mornliif^mpi 
tip, Bp, «!>■■ A»"rtM i lluu »«'■) villi, 
flutlvbeil thy Undw, uul ymi'it, bu *U In tUd. 
Tie nif vnl lymnl no denUI ulici ; 
At hi! comioinil th' imwilliiui >luv 
WhatiiUldor haiviHiWb.l! 
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Xb^ noft, tolswiuHn niBcr, nU'il Lawr < 
Aadkauij'ukthkEivUsiiKaiM! Friegd, 
Wkitdwliliuuiukaiiiliipbiivil f TewkilFndl 
Art ikoa of BiUilaiH'i noblo cullr^ frur I 






PiBB ■ Bml j"h, ur ("iiv Hupt' "■)> J 
fcr,waaU'>ttlMuhc>riaIi)ii>i,laruiuthyit< 

bdida*, ud lo Iky (BBiiu AHly (in; I 
FH, not to Uvo u «m, ii bM to Uvo. 
Duih itillubvhiiid Ump, wid nuch dyin); hov 
DqAtHnahnHrNiutDt oTIhylil^tHtoBr- 



BRnki 



<ll,(o 






When a government Aourifliei in canqurald, 
and ia secure from I'urcrgii atlDckij. it uiilurnllj' 
lUk iulo all the pleuurcs or Iuxut7( aiiil us 
time picaiurei nre very cxpcnii*c, Ihry pat 
thote who arv Rdilicted to them upon i-aisiag 
trtth luppliei of ntuiicy. tiy nil tiie inetl.iail> of 
rtpackiainMi and corniplinii; to Ilial avarici' 
■od luxury very ollen bi>COIUf one cani|ilicali.-d 
principle of sctian, in thoic whole heivlB arc 
wholly let upon eiue, magnificence, and plea- 
■nre. 'ITie moal elegant and correct of alt tht 
Latin liUlarieiia observea, llial in hi« lime, wheii 
the meat formidable ilalei of the world were 
■nbdued by llie Romonn, the repiiUic nuiik inic 
(boie two TJcet ofo quilu different nature, lux- 
urj' and avarice:* and acconlingly deacribei 
Cataline ea one who covi'ti'd the wealth al'olhei 
■nen, at the aamc time [hal he «|<iandercil awnj 

wealth, when it waa in ill heij^lil tif power and 
riehea, holds good of all goremmcnlt thai arr 
tetlled in a Btate of ease aud pruaperily. At 
(uch times men naturally endeavour to outshine 
one another in pomp and splendour, and hav- 
ing no fean to alarm them from abroad, i ndulgc 
Ihemaclrea in the enjoyment of all the plcu.urei 
th«y can get into their poaacssion; which na 
innJIy produces avarice, and an immcHlcrali 
ponuit after wealth and richri. 

Am 1 WBl humouring myielf in the specula. 
lioB of the*e two j^reat principles of acti 



throwing my thoughti into K 
ol' allegory or fable, with which! ihall 
I'nt Diy reader. 

were two very powerful tyrant* enga- 
jurpelual war agaiiial each other, the 
■he firatWHi Luxury, and of the ■»■ 
rice. The aim of each of Ihem 



irael m 






r the hi 



f mankind. Luxury had m 

I did him great lervice, aa Pleaaun, 
I i'aahion. Avarice was liko- 
, being faithfuUr 
by Hunger, Industry, Care, and Watch- 
i : he had likewiie a privy-counaellor who 
wan always at hia elbow, and whispering aome- 
her in hi* cat' : the uame of this 
cllor WB* Poveny. Aa Avarice con- 
lelf by the councila of Poverty, hia 
nu entirely guided by the dictate* 
ot Plenty, who waa his firat ooiu- 
liniiler of state, thai concerted all 
s for him, and never departed ont 
of hid sight. Whiletheie two great rivais were 
'^u* couteuding for einpiie. their conqueiti 
rere very raiiuus. Luiury got poaseBiiou af 
Licheart, and Avarice of another. TheMher 
r a family would often range himself under 
ie baniien of Avarice, and the ton under 
lose of LUXU17. Tlie wife and the husband 
'ould often declare themselves on the twodit 
trcnt partiea: nay, the aamc person would *a- 
y oDeu aiile with one in hia youth, and revolt 
1 the oilier in his old age. Indeed the wkie 
ken of Ihc world stood neuter ; but alas ! their 
umbers were not considerable. AI length. 
'hen Ihcse two potentates had wearied thcDt- 
L-lves Willi waging war upon one anoiher, they 
freed upon an interview, at which neither of 
iieir counsellors were to be present. It ii said 
lial Luxury began the parley, and after hav- 
ig represented the eudlcss slate of war m 
.'liich they were engaged, told his enemy, with 
Iroiiknesi of heart which is natural to him, 
lial lie believed they two should be very good 
riciids, were it uut for the instigations of Po- 
verty, that peniicioua conuseDor, who made 
an ill UBC of his ear, and filled him with ground- 
less apprehenaions and prejudices. To thia 
Arariec replied, that he looked upon Plenty 
(the Gni uiiuister of his BiiiHgonisI] to be a 
uucli more dealmclive counsellor than Povet> 
y, for that he waa perpetually suggesting plea- 
urei. baulahiug all the necessary cautlona 
ignin«l want, aud consequently undermtning 
huae principles on which the government of 
Avarice tvui founded. At tait, in orderloan 
iceammodation, they agreed upon this pre* 
iminary ; that each of them altould imoiedi- 
itcly diiimiHhi*privy.counse1lor. When tiling* 
rere lima far adjusted towards a pence. iJI 
other diircrencca were soon nccuininodalcd. in- 

UB good friends and confederales, and to share 
between them whalever conquest were mada 
on either side. For this reason, wc now find 
Luxury and Avarice taking possession of the 
snme heart, and dividing the same penon t>e- 
Iween them. To which I shall only add, that 
since the diicurding of th'; coonaellDn above- 
mentioned. Avarice luppttet Laxury in Ibe 
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FtlHW «r«. »a L„„, j. ^54, 

Happy in theii lauUks. 
Tbs Americani beliere (hal all crialiir. 
liKTv •aiUf, not only men and wamEn b' 
brutn, TcgcUfalei, nay, eren the mnii [nai: 
OBle thiagi, ai atocki and stonei. They b 
liere the umc of hU Uia warka of art, ai ■ 
kDiTCi, boau, lookinB^lauci ; and Ihol 1 
Mj of thd* Iliinn periih, tbeir touti go inl 
awotharvorld, whicb u inhabilMl by theehos' 
of men and wonien. For Ibii rcaioQ they o 
wmya place bj the corpie of their dead /riin 
a baw and arrow*, Ibat he may make lue ofih 
Molaaf Ihcu in the other world, ai be did c 
■hair wooden bodiei in Ihia. How abiurd Ci>pv( 
nay appear, our Ki 



Many Ariitoleliani 
■poKen ai unintelligibly of their (uhitnnliaL 
Amu. I ihail only inatanee Alburtui ftlag- 
■n, who, in hii ditaertation upon the load- 
itone, nbterving' that Are will deitroy ita man- 
BCtic Tirtuca, tella uf that he look particular 
notice of one aa it lay glowing- amidit an lican 
of burning coala, end that he perceiTcd a cer- 
tain blue vapour to aiiie rrom it, which he bo- 
iNTsd uirbt be the aubatantial form, that izi 
i «y— ...ji^ phraae, the aoul of ihc 



" . ^^ ' »«cir cuunirymen oeicenued in n 
ikiem to the great repoaitory of louli, or, at 
"« can it bore, to the other world; and (liui 



hand ; but to hit infinite lurpriie grasped 
nothing, and fbund the auppoied atone to be 
only the apparition of one. If he was diaap- 
poinled on Ihli aide, he waa ai much pleaded 
on the other when he found the lion, which h«d 
leiaed on hii left shoulder, had no power tn 
hurt him, and was only the ghoat of that raT. 
enous creature which it appeared to be. He 
no sooner (foi rid of hii impotent enemy, but 
be inarched up to the wood, and alter having 
turreyod it for some time, endestoured to 
preis into one part of it that was a little thiu- 
an the rest ; when again, to bis great lur- 
^■.•u, he found the busliea made no reiislance, 
bill thai he walked through brieri and brambles 
with the aamc ease as through the open air ; 
and in abort, that the whole wood was nothing 
tlie but a wood of shades. He immediately 
concluded, that thia huge thicket of thorn* 
and brakea wa< deslBned as a kind of fence or 
quickset hedge lo the ghosts it encloiod; and 
' ■ probably (lieir soft aubstancea might bs 
and pricklea, which 

ia thought be reaolr-' 



by thea. 
a»h and blood. Wit); 
liy degrees he felt a gnle i 






I grew 



onger 



. . aa he advanced. He had not pro- 

ceeded much further, when he observed Iha 
[horns and bricra to end, and gave place to a 
luaand beautiful green trees covered wilb 
liloaaonu of the fincat acciits and coloura, that 



a of %< 






ipoiit 



nrkmaof the dead. . _... 

I htive formerly me utioned, prevailed 1 
of the interpretera of the Indian kingaV 
quhrs of them, if possible, what tradition the 
have among them of thia matter: which, i 
■nil as be could learn by many queationa whir 
he asked the 



Tbevi 



a folio* 



was Marrato 

alter having travelled fer a long space imd 
._ 1.-11 :_ ___=., ^^ ,^^p^ ^^ II 

ilB. but could n 



!« of thia world of i; 



budwa, bramblea, and pointed thoma, ao pt-i 
pkxed and inlerwoven with one another, thai 
atwkl uopoaaible to find ■ pasiage through it 
Wbilit be WH looking about for tome track 01 
pathway that might be worn in any part of il, 
lie law a huge lion couched under the sidi' oj 
it, who kept faia eye upon hitnin tfaeaame nns- 
twe aiwben he watches for hiaprn. Th.^ in 
Jj»" miediaWy ilarted back, whilst the linu 
roM with a ■piitig, and leaped towards hini. 
Bting wholly dcMfiulaof all other weapons, he 
■tMpcd down tatakenp • buje ttoaein hii 



kind of lining to Ihoae ragged scenes which 
lie had before passed through. Aa be was com- 
ing out of this delightful part of the wood, and 

icveral horaemcu ruahin- by him, aild a little 
while after be heard the cry of a packofdogi. 
He had not liatened long before he saw the ap- 
parition of a milk-white steed, with a younr 
man on Ihe back of it, advancing upon flS 
er the aouls of about a hundred bea- 
wcre hunting down the ghoat of « 
11-.^, ■■■uch ran away before them witii an im- 
tpcakablc swiftneia. Ai the man on the milk- 
white steed came by him, he looked upon hhn 
very attentively, and found himto betheyounf 
prince Nicharagua, who died about half ayear 
before, and by reason of his great virtues, wai 
Fit thattimc lamented over ill the western parts 
of America. " 

He had do sooner got out of the wood, but 
« waa entertained with auch a landscape of 
owery plains, green mendowa. runoins 
rreama, sunny hills, and ihady valea, aa were 
ot to be represented by his own expressions, 
or, as he aaid, by the conception! of others. 
hia happy region waa peopled wilb jnnume- 
able a warm 1 of apirita, who applied Ihem- 
?lvea to exercises and diversions, according 
5 their fancies led them. Some 0/ them were 
using the Agure of a coit : others were pitch- 
ig the shadow of a barj others were breaking 
IB apparition of a horse -, and multitudes em- 
ploying themaelves upon ingenioua hanUicraili 
"'•^ the soula of departed Dtensils, for tbal is 
lame which in the Indian language they 
give their looli when ibe; an turn*. <nVnii\ini. 
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icir love and constancy to one ano- """g "««^»o leavei 
the Indians to this day, when they fi^?'?V«J ™*»d»- ■ 
Tied man joy of his wife, wish they ^***f" "« ^^^ «*> 



As he travelled through this delightful ^cene, 
he was very often tempted to pluck the flowers 
that rose every where about him in the greatest 
variety and profusion, having never seen se- 
veral of them in his own country: but he 
quickly found, that though they were objects 
of his sight, they were not liable to his touch. 
He at length came to the side of a great 
river, and being a good fisherman himself, 
stood upon the banks uf it some time to look 
upon an angler that had taken a great many 
shapes of fishes, which lay flouncing up and 
down by him. 

I should have told my reader, that this In- 
dian had been formerly married to one of tlie 
greatest beauties of his country, by whom he 
had several children. Tliis couple were so fa- 
mous for their love and constancy to one ano- 
ther, that 
give a married 

may live together like Marraton and Yaratilda. 
Marraton had not stood long by the fisherman, 
when he saw the shadow of his beloved Yarat- 
ilda, who had for some time fixed her eyes 
upon him, before he discovered her. Her 
arras were stretched out towards him, floods 
•f tears ran down her eyes : he looks, her 
hands, her voice called him over to her ; and 
at the same time seemed to tell him that the 
river was unpassable. Who can describe the 
passion made up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, 
astonishment, that rose in the Indian upon the 
sight of his dear Yaratilda ? He could express 
it by nothing but his tears, which ran like a 
riTer down liis cheeks as he looked upon her. 
He had not stood in this posture long, before 
he plunged into the stream that lay before him ; 
and finding it to be nothing but the phantom of 
a river walked on the bottom of it till he arose 
on the other side. At his approach Yaratilda 
flew into his arms, whilst Marraton wished 
himself disencumbered of that body which 
kept her from his embraces. After many 
questions and endearments on both sides, she 
conducted him to a bower which she had dress- 
ed with all the ornaments that could be met 
with in those blooming regions. She had made 
it gay beyond imagination, and was every day 
adding somcthhig new to it. As Marraton 
stood astonished at the unspeakable beauty of 
her habitation, and ravished with the fragran- 
cy that came from every part of it, Yaratilda 
told him that she was prcparinfi^ this bower 
for his reception, as well knowing that his 
piety to his God, and his faithful dealing to- 
wards men, would certainly bring him to that 
liappy place, whenever his life should be at an 
end. She then brought two of her children 
to him, who died some years before, and re- 
sided with her in the same delightful bower ; 
advising him to breed up those others which 
were still with him in such a manner, that 
they might hereafter all of them meet together 
in Uiis happy place. 

The tradition tells us further, that he had af- 
terwards a sight of those dismal habitations 
which are the portion of ill men after death ; 
and mentions several molten seas of gold, in 
which were plunged the souls of barbarous 
Xuropeans, nho put to the sword fto many 



thousands of poor Indians for the sake of that 
precious metal. But havmg already touched 
upon the chief points of this tradition, and ex- 
ceeded the measure of my paper, I shall not 
give any further account of it. C. 
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Quom prmtare poteat muUer faleau podoreiBr 
Qa« fiigit k lezu ? Jmv. Bat. vi. tSl. 

^\'hat Heme of ahamo in wonuin'a breast can lie 
Inur'd to arma, and her own aex to Hy. Dryien. 

When the wife of Hector, in Homer's Ilimd, 
discourses with her husband about the battle 
in which he was going to engage, the hero, de- 
siring her to leave the matter to his care, bids he 

and inind her spinning: by 
intimate's, that men and woawn 
ought to busy themselves in their proper 
spheres, and on such matters only as are suit- 
able to their respective sex. 

I am at this time acquainted with a young 
gentleman, who has passed a great part of his 
life in the nursery, and upon occasion can make 
a candle or a sack-posset better than any man m 
£ngland. He is likewise a wonderful critic b 
cambric and muslins, and will talk an hour 
together upon a sweetmeat. He entertains his 
mother every night with observations that 
he makes both in town and court: as what 
lady shows the nicest fancy in her dress ; what 
man of quality wears the fairest wig; who has 
the finest linen, who the prettiest snufl4>oz, 
with many other the like curious remarks, that 
may be made in good company. 

On the other hand, I have very frequently 
the opportunity of seeing a rural Andromache, 
who came up to town last winter, and is one of 
the greatest fox-hunters in the country. She 
talks of hounds and hoi*ses, and makes nothing 
of leaping over a six-bar gate. If a man tells 
her a waggish story, she gives him a push with 
her hand in jest, and calls him an impudent 
dog ; and if her servant neglects his busineis, 
threatens to kick him ont of the house. I have 
heard her in her wrath call a substantial trades^ 
man a lousy cur; and remember one day, 
when she could not think of the name of a 
person, she described him in a large company 
of men and ladies by the fellow with the broad 
shoulders. 

If those speeches and actions, which in their 
own nature are indiiferent, appear ridiculous 
when they proceed from a wrong sex, the 
faults and imperfections of one sex transplant- 
ed into another, appear black and monstrous. 
As for the men, I shall not in this paper any 
further concern myself about them; bot as 1 
would fain contribute to make womankind, 
which is the most beautiful part of the creation, 
entirely amiable, and wear out all those little 
spots and blemishes that are apt to rise among 
the channs which nature has poured ont upon 
them, I shall dedicate this paper to their ser- 
vice. The spot which I would here endeayoar 
to clear them of, is that party rage which of 
late years is very much crept into their conver- 
sation. This is, in its nature, a male vice, and 
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mmde up of many angry and cruel passions 
that are altogether repugnant to the softness, 
the modesty, and those other endearing quali- 
ties which are natural to the fair sex. Women 
. were formed to tempe|unankii|dy and sboTh 
themlnlo tentt^AieM and compassion; not to 
set an edge upon their minds, and blow up in 
them those passions which are too apt to rise 
of their own accord. When I have seen a 
pretty mouth uttering calumnies and invectives, 
what would I not have given to have stopt it ? 
How have I been troubled to see some of the 
finest features in the world grow pale, and 
tremble with party rage f Camilla is one of the 
greatest beauties in the British nation, and yet 
values herself more upon being the virago of 
one party, than upon being the toast of both. 
The dear creature, about a week ago, encoun- 
tered the fierce and beautiful Penthesilea across 
a tea-table ; but in the height of her anger, as 
her hand chanced to shake with the earnestness 
of the dispute, she scalded her fingers, and 
apilt a dish of tea upon her petticoat. Had 
not this accident broke off the debate, nobody 
knows where it would have ended. 

There is one consideration which ^I would 
earnestly recommend to all my female readers, 
suid which, I hope, will have some weight with 
them. In short, it is this, that there is nothing 
ao bad for the face as party seal. It gives an 
ill-natured cast to the eye, and a disagreeable 
sourness to the look ; besides that it makes the 
lines too strong, and flushes them worse than 
brandy. I have seen a woman's face break 
out in heats, as she has been talking against a 
great lord, whom she had never seen in her 
nfe ; and indeed I never knew a party-woman 
that kept her beauty for a twelve-month. I 
would therefore advise all my female readers, 
as they value their complexions, to let alone 
all disputes of this nature; though, at the same 
time, I would give free liberty to all superan- 
nuated motherly partisans to be as violent as 
they please, since there will be no danger cither 
of their spoiling their faces, or of their gaining 
converts. 

For my own part, I think a man makes an 
odious and despicable figure that is violent in a 
party ; but a woman is too sincere to mitigate 
the fury of her principles with temper and dis- 
cretion, and to act with that caution and re- 
tervedncss which are requisite in our aex. 
When this unnatural zeal gets into them, it 
throws them into ten thousand heats and ex- 
travagancies ; their generous souls set no 
bounds to their love, or to their hatred, and 
whether a whig or a tory, a lap-dog or a gal- 
lant, an opera or a puppet-show, be the object 
of it, the passion, while it reigns, engrosses 
the whole woman. 

I remember when Dr. Titus Gates* was in all 
'his glory, I accompanied my friend Will Hon- 
'evcomb in a visit to a lady of his acquaintance. 
'We were no sooner sat down, but upon casting 
my eyes about the room, I found in almost 
every comer of it a print that represented the 
doctor in all magnitudes and dimensions. A 



little after, as the lady waa discoursing with my 
friend, and held her snuff-box in her hand, who 
should I see in the lid of it but the doctor. It 
was not long aAer this when she had occasion 
for her handkerchief, which upon the first 
opening, discovered among the plaits of it the 
figure of the doctor. Upon this my friend 
Will, who loves raillery, told her, that if he 
was in Mr. Truelove's place (for that was the 
name of her husband) he should be made as 
uneasy by a handkerchief as ever Othello was. 
* I am afraid,' said she, ' Mr. Honeycomb, 
you are a tory : tell me truly, are you a friend 
to the doctor, or not 7' Will instead of making 
her a reply, smiled in her face (for indeed she 
was very pretty) and told her, that one of her 
patches was dropping off. She iro mediately 
adjusted it, and looking a little seriously, 
' Well,' says she, ' I will be hanged if you and 
your silent friend there are not against the doc- 
tor in your hearts, I suspected as much by his 
saying nothing.' Upon this she took her fan 
in her liand, and upon the opening ef it, again 
displayed to us the figure of the doctor, who 
was placed with great gravity among the 
sticks of it. lu a word, 1 found that the doc- 
tor had taken possession of her thoughts, her 
discourse, and most of her furniture ; but find- 
ing myself pressed too close by her question, 
I winked upon my friend to take his leave^ 
which he did accordingly. 
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Nothing is so much admired, and so little 
understood, as wit. No author that I know of 
has written professedly upon it; and as for 
those who make any mention of it, they only 
treat on the subject as it has accidentally fallen 
in their way. and that too in little short reflec- 
tions, or in general declamatory flourishes, 
without entering into the bottom of th<; matter. 
I hope therefore I shall perfurni an acceptable 
work to my countrymen, if I trcut at large 
upon thiK subject ; which I shall endeavour to 
do in a manner suitable to it, that I may not 
incur the ceusure which a fumou!t critic'^ be- 
stows upon one who had written a treatise oa 
' the sublime' in a low)pp»«vcllingstyl<;. I in- 
tend to lay aside a whole week for this under- 
taking, that the scheme of my thoughts may 
not be broken and internipted ; and I dare pro- 
mise myself, if my readers will ^ive me a 
week's attention, that this great city will be 
very much changed for tl»e better by next Sa- 
turday night. I shall endeavour to make what 
I say intelligible to ordinary rapacities ; but if 
my readers meet with any paper that in some 
parts of it may be a littlo out of their reach, I 
would not have them discouraged, for they 
inav assure themselves the next shall be much 
clearer. 

As the great and only end of these my spe- 
culations is to banish vice and ignorance out of 
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f !lkc tenllorici of Gceat Britaia. I ahiU Eodi 
ir u much ai potiibiD lo enabliih Bmiin)! 
if poliie nriring. tr is villi tliteiir 
thai 1 have eadeavauni] lo ler mi resden riEhl 
Id Kvcnl point! relating lo operu and trtige- 
diu; aod tholl rrom lime (o time impart m 
•iMiadt of comedy, at I iliink thej imy tend t 
ila nfiaemcal aod peifection. 1 find by m 
boohiellcr, Ihal Ihcse papers of critlcliR 
with Ihnl upon humour, have oiei with a mor 
Idad reccptioa than indeed I could have hope 
for fiom tuch siilijccM ; Tor tbU leaEDn, I aha! 
y preicnt undcrlaking with grc: 



ler cheerfulne 

In Ibia, and one or two Tallowing papers 
■ball trace out the hlalory or falie wil, a 
dicliDrunh the lorral kindi of it at ibey ha 
prtvtiltd in diflcrenl ngvi of (he world. Tl 
I (hinhtbe more peceisary al prctcnl, becan 
I obMTved there were allerapls on (not li 
winter to revifc aomc of thoae anliqiiatcri 
model of wit that have beeD long exploded oi 
of tbe commonwfaHh of lellers. There wn 
several satirei and puncgy rici handed about i 
acroilic, by which meant some of the mo 
arraat undisputed blockheads about the loa 
began toenterlain ambitious ihoughlt. aod i 
let up for polite authors. I shall therefoi 
deicribe at length those many aria offaliewi 
In which a writer does Dot show himsplf a ms 
of a bcouliful geoiiie, bat of grant induslrr. 

The firil species of false wit which I hai 
met fidi is very venerable for ila antiqnily, 
and hai produced seTeral pieces which ha" 
lived very near ai long as the Iliad ilielf: 
mean those ihorl poeras printed among the 
minor Greek poets, which reicrable (hp fipure 
of BO egg, a pair of wings, an aie, a ihep- 
herds pipe, and an altar. 

Al lor the first, it ii a lilile oval poem, and 
>l improperly be called a scholar's egg. 



nupor 



The pair of wings coDfiit nf twelve versei. 
nr rnllier feathers, erery verie deereeiing gra- 
doally in ili measure according to it* litualioc 
in the wing. The snbjecl of it (ns In the ren 
of the poems which follow) bean tome remoie 
affinity »Jth the flpure, for it describei a frod 
of love, who is ainays painted wilh, wings. 

The aie melhinki would have been a good 
figure for a lampoon, had thr rd^'c of it con- 
■iiled of the mott talirical paiti of the notk ; 
but ai it i« in the original. I take it to hnvr been 
nothing elte but tbe pory of an ai* which was 
coniecrated to Minerva, and was thought lo 
have been the tame thai Epcui made use uf in 
the building of the Trojan horsey which ii a 
him I (ball leave to tha considemlion of the 
critica. I am apt lo think that tbe pocy wai 
written originally npon The 830, like those 
which our modem ciilleri inscribe upQn their 
knives; and that iherefore the poij itill re- 

i shape, though the aieil- !-"'" 



:ir, for it i> composed of 
>f venes, which by their n 
lie the nine nop! of llie n 
I ii likewise the i 



i( inscribed w 
son ofHecubi 
me believe, Iha 



ncral lengui 
Id mmieat iwv 
lubject of MM 
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nerally ascribed; at least 



Theoorilus couhl have been ibe autltor of 
iny inch Cinple works. 

tl wat impoiiible far a man lo succeed in 
Ibeie performances who was not a kind ofpain- 
ler, or at least a designer. Be was first Of all 
to draw the outline of tbe lubjecl which be in- 
tended lo write upon, and afterwards confornn 
le description to the figure of his snbjecl. 
he poetry was lo coulrarl or dilnlc itietf ac- 
irdlng to the mould in which it was cast. In 
word, the versos were lo be cramped or «i- 
ndeil to ihe dimension) of Ihr frame that Was 
repared for them : and to undergo the Talc 
of those persons whom the ijrnni Fiocritttcs 
used lo lodge in his iron bed: if they hctc Itw 
■tched them on a rack ; aod if 
Ihey were too long, chopped off a part of Iheir 
legi, lili ihey fitted Ihe couch which he bad 

Mr. Dryden hints at this obsolete kind of 
il in one of Ihe following verses in his Ma.- 
Flecno; which an Engtiih reader cannot un- 
nd, who does not know that there arc 
iltle poems above-mentiancd in the shape 
of wings and altars : 
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was revived by it- 

, and in particular 
r. Herbert's poemi 
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nslalioi 



of Du Bartas. I do not remember any o 
kind of work among the moderns which n 

nliles the performances I have mentioned, 

Ihut famuui picture of king (;harlei Ihe 

, which has the whole book of Pialme 

written in the lines of the face, and the hair 

head. When I was last al Oxford, Iper- 

ae of Ihe whiskers, and was reading the 

other, but could not go so far in il as I would 

of the impatience of my 

friends and rellow-travellen, who all of ihcm 

pressed lo see such a piece of curiosity. Ibate 

' :e heard, that there is now an eminent writ- 

.master iu town, who has transcribed all 

Old Teslamenl in a full-bollomed periwig : 

:i. .1.. r._i,:... .i....ij ^-,troduce Ihe thick 






self is losL 
The shepherd's jiipe may he s 



a be full 



ears ago. he promis 


es to add two or Ihrce 


upernumerary locks 


that shall contain all 


he Apocrypha. Ue d 


eaigned this wig origi- 


ally for king William 


having disposed of the 


wo books of Kings i 


Ihe two forks of Ihe 


orelnp ; but thai glor 


ons monarGh dying be.. 


ore the wig was finish 


ed, there is a space left 


n il for ihc face of a 


y one thai has a mind 
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Bat to return to our ancient poemi in pic- 
tare. I would humbly propose, for the benefit 
«r oar modem smatterers in poetry, that they 
wovkl imitate their brethren among the anci- 
ents in those ing^ious devices. I have com- 
municated this thought to a young poetical 
lorerof my acquaintance, who intends to pre- 
aoit bis mistress with a copy of verses made 
in the shape of her fan : and, if he tells me 
tme, has already finished the three first sticks 
of it. He has likewise promised me to get the 
measure of his mistress's marriage finger, with 
a design to make a posy in the fashion of a 
tmg, which shall exactly fit it. It is so very 
easy to enlarge upon a good hint, that I do not 
qnestion but my ingenious readers will apply 
what I have said to many other particulars : 
mod that we shall see the town filled m a very 
little time with poetical tippets, handkerchiefs, 
nralFlMnes, and the like female ornaments. I 
shall therefore conclude with a word of advice 
(0 those admirable English authors who call 
themseWes Pindaric writers, that they would 
•pply themselves to this kind of wit without 
less of time, as being provided better than any 
other poets with verses of all sizes and dl 
nensions. C. 
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Busy about nothing. 

Tbbri is nothing more certain than that 
every man would be a wit if he could ; and 
■otwithstanding pedants of a pretended depth 
smd solidity are apt to decry the writings of a 
polite antbor, as flash and froth, they all of 
them show, upon occasion, that they would 
Mfimn no pains to .arrive at the character of 
those whom they seem to despise. For this 
we often find them endeavouring at 
of fancy, which cost them infinite pangs 
in the production. The truth of it is, a man 
had better be a galley-slave than a wit, were 
one to gain that title by those elaborate trifles 
which have been the inventions of such authors 
ae were often masters of great learning, but 
BO genius. 

In my last paper I mentioned some of those 
iidsa wits among the ancients, and in this shall 
give the reader two or three other species of 
them, that flourished in the same early ages of 
the werid. The first I shall produce are the 
lipogrammatistsor lettcrnlroppers of antiquity, 
that would take an exception, without any rea- 
•on, against some particular fetter in the alpha- 
bet, io as not to admit it once into a whole 
poem. One Tryphiodorus was a great master 
in this kind of writing. He composed an 
Odyssey or epic poem on the adventures of 
Ulysses, consisting of four and twenty books, 
having entirely banished the letter a from his 
Ant book, which was called Alpha (as luciu a 
fien lueendo) because there was not an Alpha 
in it Hb second book was inscrit>ed Beta for 
the same reason. In short, the poet excluded 
the whole four and twenty letters in their tiuns, 
and showed them, one after another, that he 
eoold do his business without them. 



It must have been very pleasant to have seen 
this poet avoiding the reprobate letter, as much 
as another would a false quantity, and mak- 
ing his esc€4>e from it through the several 
Greek dialects, when he was pressed with it 
in any particular syllable. For the most apt 
and elegant word in the whole language was 
rejected, like a diamond with a flaw in it, if it 
appeared blemished with a wrong letter. I shaU 
only observe upon this head, that if the work 
I have here mentioned had been now extant, 
the Odyssey of Tryphiodorus, in all proba* 
bility, would have been oftencr quoted by our 
learned pedants, than the Odyssey of riomer. 
What a perpetual fund would it have been of 
obsolete words and phrases, unusual barba* 
risms and rusticities, absurd spellings, and 
complicated dialects ? I make no question but 
it would have been looked upon as one%f 
the most valuable treasuries of the Greek 
tongue. 

I find likewise among the ancients that inge- 
nious kind of conceit, which tlie moderns dis- 
tinguish by the name of a rebus, that does 
not sink a letter, but a whole word, by sub- 
stituting a picture in its place. When Caesar 
was one of the masters of the Roman mint, 
he placed the figure of an elephant upon the 
reverse of the public money ; the word Csesar 
signifying an elephant in the Punic language. 
This was artificially contrived by Cauar, be- 
cause it was not lawful for a private man to 
stamp his own figure upon the coin of the 
commonwealth. Cicero, who was so called 
from the founder of his family, that was mark- 
ed on the nose with a little wen like a vetch 
(which is Cicer in Latin) instead of Marcus 
TulHus Cicero, ordered the words Marcus 
TuUius, with a figure of a vetch at the end 
of them, to be inscribed on a public monu- 
ment. This was done probably to show that 
he was neither ashamed of his name or family, 
notwithstanding the envy of his competitors 
had often reproached him with both. In the 
same manner we read of a famous building 
that was marked in several parts of it with the 
figures of a frog and a lizard ; those words in 
Greek having been the names of the archi- 
tects, who by the laws of their country were 
never permitted to inscribe their own names 
upon their works. For the same reason it is 
thought, that the forelock of the horse in the 
antique equestrian statute of Marcus Aurelius, 
represents at a distance the shape of an owl, 
to intimate the country of the statuary, who, 
in all probability, was an Athenian. This 
kind of wit was very much in vogue among 
our own countrymen about an age or two ago, 
who did not practise it for any oblique reason, 
as the ancients above-mentioned, but purely 
for the sake of being witty. Among innumer- 
able instances that may be given of this na- 
ture, 1 shall produce the device of one Mr. 
Newbcrr^', as I find it mentioned by our learn- 
ed Camden in bis Remains. Mr. Newberry, 
to represent his name by a picture, hung up at 
his door the sign of a yew-tree, that had seve- 
ral berries upon it, and in the midst of them a 
great golden N hung upon a bough of the tree, 
which by the help of a little false spelling 
made up the word N-ew-berry . 
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I shall conclude thit topic with a rebus, which 

has been lately hewn out in freestone, and 

erected over two of the portals of Blenheim 

Hoose, bemg^ the figure of a monstrous 

Hon tearing to pieces a little cock. For the 

iMtter understanding of which device, i must 

acquaint my English reader, that a cock has 

the misfortone to be called in Latin by the 

aane word that signifies a Frenchman, as a 

lion is an emblem of the English nation. Such 

a device in so noble a pile of building, looks 

like a pun in an heroic poem ; and I am very 

aorry the truly ingenious architect would suffer 

the statuary to blemish hit ekcollent plan with 

to poor a conceit. But I hope what I have said 

will gain quarter for the cock, and deliver him 

cut of the lion's paw. 

I find likewise in ancient times the conceit 
of making an echo talk iiensibly, and give ra- 
tional answers. If this could be excusable in 
any writer, it would be in Ovid, where be in- 
troduces the echo as a nymph, before she 
was worn away into nothing but a voice. The 
learned Erasmus, though a man of wit and 
genius, has composed a dialogue upon this 
■fliy kind of device, and made use of an echo 
who seems to have been a very extraordinary 
linguist, for she answers the person she talks 
with in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, according 
wm she found the syllables which she was to re- 
peat in any of those learned languages. Hudi- 
bras, in ndicule of this false kind of wit, has 
described Bruin bewailing the loss of his bear 
to a solitary echo, who is of great ate to the 
poet in several distichs, as she does not only 
repeat after him, but helps out his verse, and 
fiirnishes him with rhymes : 
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Hoc e«t qudd paUoaf Cur qui* non prandeat. Hoc eat 

Perr. Sat. iii. 85. 

Is it for thin you fain tboae meager looks, 
And nacrifico your dinner to your hooka 7 

Several kinds of false wit that vanished 
in the refined ages of the world, discovered 
themselves again in the times of monkish ig- 
norance. 

As the monks were the masters of ajl that 
little learning which was then extant, and bad 
their whole lives entirely disengaged from bu- 
siness, it is no wonder that several of them, 
who wanted genius for higher performances^ 
employed many hours in the composition of 
such tricks in writing, as required much time 
and little capacity. I have seen half the Aneid 
turned into Latin rhymes by one of the beauK 
esprits of that dark age: who says in hit pre- 
face to it, that the ^ncid wanted nothing but 
the sweets of rhyme to make it the most per- 
fect work in its kind. I have likewise seen an 
hymn in hexameters to the Virgin Mary, which 
Mled a whole book, though it consisted but of 
the eight following words : 

' Tot, tibi, aunt, Virgo, dotes, quot, sidera, coelo.' 

' Thou hast an many virtues, O Virgin, as there are 
■tars in heaven.' 



* lie ra£*d, and kept as heavy a coil aw 
Stout Hercules for loss of Hylas ; 
Forcing the valleys to repeat 
The accents of his sad regret ; 
He beat his breast, and tore his hair. 
For lofM of hiit dear crony Itear, 
That Kcho from the hollow ground 
His doleftil wnilings did resmiod 
More wistfully by many timee. 
Than in small poets splay-foot rhjmes. 
That make her, in their rueflal stories 
To answer to int'rogatories. 
And most unconscionably depose 
Things of which she nothfng knows ; 
And when she has naid all she can say, 
rris w restt'd to the loverV fnncy . 
Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 

Art thuu fled to my ?3«*ho, rata J 

I thoarht th' hudst scom*d to Itudge a step 

For f<*ar. (Quoth Echo) Marry guep. 

Am I not hero to takt* thy purt ? 

Then what hns (|ueird thy Mublwm heart ? 

Have theKe boneh re.ttlcd, and thiit head 

fek> oftitn in thy qunrrel bird t 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. 

For thy dear i<nko. (Quoth hhc) Mmm budget. 

Think^it thou 'twiti not be Inid i' th' dish, 

Thou turn'rt thy back ? (Quoth Echo) pith ! 

To run from thosr ih* hud -it overcome 

Thus cowardly ? (luoth Echo) mum. 

But what a-vcngcaiico mukes thee fly 

Frcrni mc too as thine enrmy } 

Or if thou hast no thought of mo, 

Nor what I hnvc endur'd for thee. 

Yet shame und honour might prevail 

To keep thee thus from turning tail : 

For who would grudge to ^iiend his blood in 

liis honour's cauAC ? (Quoth che) a pudding.* 



The poet rung the changes upon tliese eight 
several Vords, and by that means made hift 
verses almost as numerous as the virtues and 
the stars which they celebrated. It is no won- 
der that men who had so much time upon their 
hands did not only restore all the antiquated 
pieces of false wit, but enriched the world 
with inventions of their own. It was to this 
age that we owe the productions of anagrams, 
which is nothing else but a transmutation of 
one word into another, or the turning of the 
same set of letters into different words ; which 
may change night into day, or black into 
white, if Chance, who is the goddess that pre- 
sides ever theae sorts of composition, shall 
so direct. I remember a witty author, in al- 
lusion to this kind of writing, calls his rival, 
who (it seems) wasdistortcd, and had his limbs 
set in placcR that did not properly belong to 
them, * the anagram of a man.' 

When the anagrammatist takes a name to 
work upon, he considers it at first as a mine 
not broken up, which will not show the trea- 
sure it contains, till he shall have spent many 
hours in the search of it ; for it is his business 
to find out one word that conceals itself iu 
another, and to examine the letters in all the 
variety of stations in which tiiey can possibly 
be ranged. 1 have heard of a gentleman who, 
when this kind of wit was in fashion, endea> 
voured to gain his mistress's heart by it. She 
was one of the finest women of her age, and 
known by the name of the Lady Mary Boon. 
The lover not being able to make any thing of 
Mary, by certain liberties indulged to this kind 
of writing, converted it into Moll ; and after 
having shut himselt up for half a year, with 
indefatigable 'industry produced an anagram. 
Upon the presenting it to his mistress, who wan 
a little vexed in her heart to see herself dc- 
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Impaired by 

Tbe Kcroitic wsi probably invented about 
tlwaaiDC time with the auagrsni, though " 
inpauible to decide whether the invento 
the one or the other were the greater Ui 
head. The limple acroitic i> nothiag but 
name or lilleor aperion, or thing, made oi 
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ra are compoandAcroitici, when the prin- 
iJ letten itand two or three deep. I bavi 
D lome of them where tltc verse) htvc 
only been ed)(ed b; a name at each n- 



a chronogram. This kind of wit appear) Tei 
often OD Rianj' modern mcdali, eipecially thoi 
af Germany, when they repreient in (be ii 
(Ciiption the yeai' in which they were oojnei 
Tfaui we lee an a medal of Guitatm Adoiphi 
Che fallowing words, CmtlirVs DuX irc 
tbIVHfhVs. ir yoa lahe the paini to pic 
Ibe figure) out of lhe)everal wordi, and ranj 
IhCm ID their proper order, you will find the 
•aoQiil to BDCxivii, or 16QT, (he year I 
which the medal wai itamped : for ai lome at 
the lelten diitinguiih ihemselvei from 1' 
re«t, and overtop their fellows, Ibey arc to 
coBiidered in a double capacity, lioth as letti 
and ai ft^rcs . Vour laborioui German w 
trill turn orer a whole dictionaiy for one 
IJuK ingenioiu devices. A mnn would thi 
Ottj wKn learching aAer an apt classii 
tCTB, but itHtead of that they are looking i 



Wben therefore wc i 



any of thene 
ich to took ii 
tbea'for the thought, a* for the year of lh< 

I,OTd. 

Tbc boutt-timec were the favouritea of Ihi 
Fnoch nation Tor a whole age together, aiie 
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tliaarj wu the gen 
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1 do n 

kDOW any greater inilanee of the decay of n i 
and learning amoag the French (which gene 
ral^ follow* the declension of empire) Ihm 
tbc endearonring to restore this foolub kind ol 
wiL If the reader will be at the trouble to tee 
cxuplei Of it, let him look into the new 



)lic in the Mercura far the socceedio; 
That for the month of November laM, 
tow lies before me, ii as followt: 



Ciurricri 

MiuelU 

. LiMtte 

■ - Cteniiarf 

. Houtette 

. rolttte 

e would be amased to see lo learned ■ 
as Menage lalkiug seriouily on this kind 
(It in the following passage; 
looiieur de la Chambre has told me, Ih^ 

he look hii pen into his hand ; Init that 
emcooe always produced another. For 

nhea I was making verses. In the first 
I got all my rhymea together, and wa« 
vurila perhaps three or four moathi in 
; (hem up. I one day showed Moniienr 



rerse. " Marrv," «ay» I, 
ry well rewarded for aU 
at." Bui by Monsieur 
withslandiiig Ihc severity 
veraes were good.' Vid. 



— Thui 



lord fo 



? fij'iil DCCHsion of Ihcsc bouti-ri 
in »ome manner eicuaahlc, as Ihcy were 
which the French ladles used to impose 
^ir loven. Bui when a grave author, like 
above-mentioned, tasked himself, could 
be any thing more ridiculous 1 Or would 
ic bi^ apt to believe that the author played 
. and did no( make his llil of rhymes till ' 
d finished Win poem 7 
lall unly add, that this piece of false *it 
i^in finely ridiculed by Monsieur Sarasin, 
, leiii entitled, La Ucfalte dea Boutt-Kimei, 
Tht Ruul of tbe Bouts-tUmes. 

usi subjoin lo this last kind of wit tbe 
double thyme), which are used in doggerel 
;iry, and generally applauded by ignorant 
idera. If the thought nf Ihc couplet in such 
niHisiilans is good, the rhyme add) little to 
end if bad, it will nol be in Ike power of 
rhyme to recommend it. I am afraid that 
ar iKimbera of Ibosc who admire the incom- 
mbk' fludibrai, do il more on account of 
ne iloi^i;erel rhymes, than of Ihe parti that 
.11} clFterve admiration. I am sure I haio 

' PiUpU, drain eecluiailie, 
\\<ii bed with Cm, iiiHnd of a ukk ;' 
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WlUl wind uvl noiai! Drjirn, 

Tliaiik i« on lufJ of false wit whiel 
becD >a vecainmended bj' Ibe praclice of >U 
agei, ■■ iliat which coniiiu in ii Jingle of 
wordi, ■iiil ii comprehended tinder Ilia gi~- 
ral name of punning. Il li indeed tmposs 
to kill a weed, whieti the aoil tiai a natural 
pOEiiian lo produce. The leedt of puni 
are in Ihc mindi of all men ; sud though they 
moy be Aiibdued by reaion, reflection, and 
good >enH, ihey will be very apt 
Hi the gtealeit genius thai i> not I 
cultivaicil by the nilei'of art, 1 



noble Bi 






oflea brealii out in 
the eleven I h chapter c 



and ijuibblet. 
Ariinilc, i: 
book of rbetorii . 
of puni, which be ralli parsgrtinu, unong Ihi 
bcHuiiea of good writing, and prodncei insTnii 
Ctiof Ihcm out of tome of the grealed aulhon 
in Ihe GreelE tongne, Cicero haa iprinklef 
several of hii work] with pum. imd in hii 
book where he layi dawn the rules of oraiury 
quote! Bbniidance of eeyinge as piecei of wit 

puns. Bui Ihe age in which Ihe pun chiefly 
flouritbed, was in the mgn of King Jaroei ■ 
Fitil, That learned mouarch was himsi 
lolereblc puntler, and made very few biil 
or prity-coumeHon that had nul lametiin 
other lignaliied themselTei by a clinch, 

Ihe pun appeared with pomp and dignity, 
had been before admitted inln merry ipiecbet 
and ludirroui compoiitiODt, but waa now de- 
liTcred with gteot gravity from Ihe pulpit, 

conncil-table. The greatest authors, in II 

punt. The acrraons of Biihop Andrews, and 
the tragediee of Shakespeare, arc Aill of them. 
The litvner was punned into repentance by Ihc 
former, ia in Ihc latter nothing it more unual 
than lo Ete a hero weeping and quibbling foi 



[No. 61. 
be (lie 



.lleman whom be looked upon li 
grealett paragrBmm&tilt aiuong the moaeriu. 
Upon inquiry, I found nj learned friend had 
dined that day with Mr. Swan, tlie fammu 
ler; nud desiring him lo giie me some 
inl of Mr. Swan's conrersation, he told 
lat he generally talked in the Paranom<aia, 
(hat he aontetinies gave into the Pfacr, but that 
nbJe opinion he shiued moat In tbe 
Anianaeiaiii. 

lot here omit, thai a famous univer- 
lity of this land was formerly very much in- 
' ated with puns ; but whether or no Ibis miebl 
It arise from the fens and marahea in wbicll 

uat leave lo the determinalioa of more skllAll 

Alter this short history of punning, one 
Duld wonder how it should be to entirely 
baniiihed out of Ihe learned world as il is ■! 
present, especially since it had found ■ plate 
the writings of the moat andent polite ma- 
in. To account for this we mutt consMcr, 
It the first race of authors, who were the 
Fat heroes in wriliug, were destitute of all 
the rules and ant of criticism ; and for that 
though they excel latter writers la 
greatness of genius, they fall short of 



axU 

tir imperfectiona. When Ihe world wis 

-nished whh Ihete authors of the Grit emin- 

ce, there grew up another set of writers, 

who gained themielves a reputation by the 

remarks which they made on the wot^ of 

' preceded them. It was one aflhe 



nploymi 



a of tl 
lb the several kini 



Ub,t, 



feci, according as they wei 

"" ■■ no wonder therefore, 

at Itocrates, Plalo, i 



Ihal even such an- 

ind Cicero, should 

I are not lo be niet 

much inferior chancier, 

were diicovered. 1 do uol find that there was 

H piuper separation made between punt and 

wit by any of the ancient authors, except 

Quioliiian and Longinus. But wben Ihif dis- 



for all m 



of the revival of 
at once delected. 












r fall 



o lhes< 
■e givei. 



id of SI 






d of punning with 
peal reipeci, and divide<l the teveral I 
of )l into hard names, that are reckoned 
among Ihc ligurei of speech, and recommend- 
ed ns o] natnenU in discourse. 1 remember a 
conntry tcboolmastat of my acquaintance told 
tne once, tliu lie had been in company with 



rote in another, it will again recover ilielf in 
some distant period of lime, as pedantry and 
ignorance shall prevail upon wit and aense. 
And. to speak the truth, 1 do very much ap- 
prelieod, by some of Ihe last winter's produc- 
tions, which had their sets of admirers, thai 
our posteriiy will in a few yean degenerate in- 
10 a race of puntlert : at least, a man may t» 
very cicusable for any apprchenstoos of this 
kind, that has seen acrostics handed about Ihe 
town with great secrecy and applause; to which 
I must alto add a little epigram cal 
Wilchei frayer, that fell Into verse wke 
was read either backward or forward, ei 



died th> 

1 
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inf only that it cune^I one way, and blessed 
the other. When one sect there are actually 
such pains-takers among our British wits, who 
can tell what it may end in ? If we must lash 
one another, let it be with the manly strokes 
of wit and satire ; for 1 am of the old phiioso- 
pher's opinion, that if 1 must suffer from one 
or the other, I would rnthcr it should be from 
the pBW of a lion, tlmn from the hoof of an 
am. I do not speak this out of any spirit of 
party. There is a most crying dulness on 
both sides. ] have seen tory acrostirs and whig 
anagrams, and do not (|uarrel with either of 
them, because they arc whigs or tories, but 
because they are aiia<rrams and acrostics. 

But to return to punning. Having pursued 
the history of a pun, from its original to its 
downfall, I shall here dcfiue it to be a conceit 
arising from the use of two words that agree in 
Che sound, but diiTor in the sense. The only 
way therefore to try a piece of wit, is to trans- 
late it into a different language. If it bears the 
test, you may pronounce it true ; but if it van- 
ishes in the experiment, you may conclude it to 
hare been a pun. In sliort, one may say of a 
pun, as the countryman diMJcrilMni his nightin- 
gale, that it is ' cox el pra'terea nihil,^ — ' a sound, 
and nothing but a sound.' On the contrary, 
one may represent true wit by the description 
which Aristenetus makes of a fnie woman ; when 
she is dressed she is beautiful ; when she is un- 
dressed she is beautiful ; or as Mcrcerus has 
translated it more emphatically, ' lnduitur,for- 
Miosa ul : exuituFj ipsa forma est.'* C. 

JVo <I2.] Friday, May \[, 1711. 

Scribendi rect^ iiapure ext et prinri|)iuin ct funs. 

Uor. Ars Poet. ver. 309. 

Souad jadffmeat in the ground of writiiiir well. 

Roscommon. 

Mb. Locke has an admirable reflection upon 
the di£ference of wit and judgment, whereby he 
endeavours to show the reason why they are 
not always the talents of the same person. His 
words are as follows : ' And hence, perhaps, 
nmy be given some reason of that common ob- 
servation, " That men who have a great deal 
of wit, and prompt memories, have not always 
the clearest judgment or deepest reason." For 
wit lying most in the uiisemhlage of ideas, and 
putting those together with quickness and vari- 
etv, wherein can be found any resemblance or 
congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pic- 
tures, and agreeable visions in the fancy ; judg- 
ment, on the contrary, lies quite on the other 
side, in separating carefully one from another, 
ideas wherein can be found the least diflcrence, 
thereby to avoid being misled by similitude, and 
by affinity to take one thing for another. This 
is a way of proceeding quite contrary to meta- 
phor and allusion ; wherein, for the most pait, 
lies that entertainment and pleasantry of wit, 
which strikes so lively on Uie fancy, and is 
therefore so acceptable to all people.' 

This is, I think, the best and most philoso- 
phical account that I have ever met with of wit, 



* Dressed the is beautiful, undrciwed »hc is Beauty '■ 

•eir. 
Vol. I. 



which generally, though itot always, consijtf 
in such a resemblance and congruity of ideas 
as this author mentions. I shall only add to it, 
by way of explanation, that every resemblance 
of ideas is not that which we call wit, unless it 
be such an one that gives delight and surprise 
to the reader. These two properties seem es- 
sential to wit, more particularly the last of 
them. In order therefore that the resemblance 
in the ideas be wit, it is necessary that theideaa 
should not lie too near one another in the na- 
ture of things ; for where the likeness is obvi- 
ous, it gives no surprise. To compare one 
man's singing to that of another, or to repre- 
sent the whiteness of any object by that of milk 
and snow, or the variety of its colours by those 
of the rainbow, cannot be called wit, unless be- 
sides this obvious resemblance, there be sotne 
further congruity disroirered in the two ideas, 
that is capnbic ot giving the reader some suv- 
priiio. Thus when a poet tells us the bosom of 
his mistress is as white as snow, there is no wit 
in the comparison ; but when he adds with a 
sigh, it is as cold too, it then grows into wit. 
Every reader's memory may supply him with 
innumerable instances of the same nature. For 
this reason, the similitudes in heroic poets, who 
endeavour rather to fill the mind with great 
conceptions, than to divert it with such as are 
new and surprising, have seldom any thing in 
them that can l>c called wit. Mr. Locke's ac^ 
count of wit, with this short explanation^ com- 
prehends most of the species of wit, as meta- 
phors, siniilitudes, allegories, enigmas, mottos, 
parables, fables, dreams, visions, dramatic wri- 
tings, burlesque, and all the methods of allu- 
sion. There are many other pieces of wit 
(how remote soever they may appear at first 
sight from the foregoing description) which 
upon examination will be found to agree with 
it. 

As true wit generally consists in this reiem- 
blaucc and congruity of ideas, false wit chiefly 
consists in the resemblance and congruity some- 
times of single letters, as in anagrams, chrono- 
grams, iipograms, and acrostics : sometimes of 
syllables, as in echoes aud doggerel rhymes : 
sometimcb of woidSf.as in puns and quibbles; 
and sometimes o( whole sentences or poems, 
cast into the figures of eggs, axes, or altars : 
nay, some carry the notion of wit so far, aA 
to ascribe it even to external mimickry ; and to 
look upon a man as an ingenious person, that 
can resemble the tone, posture, or face of 
another. 

As true wit consists in the resemblance of 
ideas, and false wit in the resemblance of words, 
according to the foregoing instances; there is 
another kind of wit which consists partly in the 
resemblance of ideas, and partly ia the resem- 
blance of words, which for distinction sake I 
shall call mixt wit. This kind of wit is that 
which abounds in Cowley, more than in any 
author that ever wrote. Mr. Waller has like- 
wise a great deal of it. Mr. Dry den is veiy 
sparing in it. Milton had a genius much above 
it. Spenser is in the same class with Milton. 
The Italians, even in their epic poetry, are foil 
of it. Monsieur Boileau, who q>rmed hiauelf 
upou the ancient poets, has evei^ where reject- 
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ed it with ^coru. If we look af^er mixt wit 
amoDg the Greek writers, we shall find it no 
where but in the epigrammatists. There are 
indeed some strokes of it in the little poem as- 
cribed to Musxus, which by that, as well as 
many other marks, betrays itself to be a mo- 
dem composition. If wc look into the Latin 
writers, we find none of this mixt wit in Virgil, 
Lucretius, or Catullus ; very little in Horace, 
Imt a great deal of it in Ovid, and scarce any 
thing else in Martial. 

Out of the innumerable branches of mixt wit. 
I shall choose one instance which may be met 
with in all the writers of this class. The pas- 
ftion of love in its nature has been thought to 
resemble fire ; for which reason the words fire 
and flame are made use of to signify love. The 
witty poets therefore have taken an advantage 
from the double mending oi* the word fire, to 
make an infinite number of wiuiciRm?. Cowley 
ttbserving the cold regard of his mistresses eyes, 
and at the same time their power of producing 
love in iiim, considers them as burning-glasses 
made of ice ; and finding himself able to live in 
tiie greatest extremities of love, concludes the 
torrid zone to be habitable. When his mistress 
had read his letter written in juice of lemon, by 
holding it to the fire, he desires her to read it 
ever a second time by love's flame. When she 
weeps, he wishes it were inward heat that dis- 
tilled those drops from the limbec. When she 
b absent, he is beyond eighty, that is, thirty 
'degrees nearer the pole than when she is with 
him. 'His ambitious love is a fire that natural- 
ly mounts upwards; his happy love is the beams 
of heaven, and his unhappy love flames of hell. 
When it does not let him sleep, it is a flame that 
sends up no smoke; when it is opposed by 
trounsel and advice, it is a fire that rages the 
more by the winds blowing upon it. Upon the 
dying of a tree, in which he had cut his loves, 
he observed that his written flames had bui-nt 
up and withered the tree. When he resolves to 
l^ive over his passion, he tells tis, that one burnt 
like him for ever dreads the fire. His heart is 
in JEtna, that instead of Vulcan's shop, enclo- 
ves Cupid's forge in it. His endeavouring to 
drown his love in wine, is throwing oil upon 
the fire. He would insinuate to his mistress, 
that the fire of love, like that of the sun (which 
produces so nmny living creatures,) should not 
only warm, but beget. Love in another place 
cooks pleasure at his fire. Sometimes the poet's 
heart is frozen in every breast, and sometimes 
scorched in every eye. Sometimes he is drown- 
ed in tears, and bunft in love, like a ship set on 
fire in the middle of the sea. 

The reader may observe in every one of these 
instances, that the poet mixes the qualities of 
fire with those of love ; and in the same sen- 
tence, speaking of it both as a passion and as 
real fire, surprises the reader with those seem- 
ing resemblances or contradictions, that make 
up all the wit in this kind of writing. Mixt wit 
therefore is a composition of pun and true wit, 
^nd is more or less perfect, as the resemblance 
lies in the ideas or in the words. Its founda- 
tions are laid partly in falsehood and partly in 
truth: reason puts in her claim for one half of 
j^, and extravagiincr for the other. The only 



provuice therefore for this kind of wit, is epi- 
gram, or those little occasional poems, that in 
their own nature are nothing else but a tissue 
of epigrams. I cannot conclude this head of 
mixt wit, without owning that the admirable 
poet, out of whom I have taken the examples 
of it, had as much true wit as any author that 
ever writ; and indeed all other taleuts of an 
extraordinary genius. 

It may be expected, since I am upon this 
subject, that I should take notice of Mr. Dry- 
deu's definition of wit: which, with all the die- 
fercnce that is due to the judgment of so great 
a man, is not so properly a definition of wit as 
of good writing in general. Wit, as he defines 
it, is ' a propriety of words and thoughts adapt- 
ed to the subject.' If this be a true definition 
of wit, I am apt to think that Euclid was the 
greatest wit that ever set pen to paper. It is 
certain there never was a greater propriety of 
words and thoughts adapted to the subject, than 
what that author has made use of in bis Ele- 
ments. I shall only appeal to my reader, if this 
definition agrees with any notion he has of wit. 
If it be a true one, I am sure Mr. Dry den was 
not only a better poet, but a greater wit than 
Mr. Cowley ; and Virgil a much more facetious 
man than either Ovid or Martial. 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be the most 
penetrating of all the French critics, has taken 
pains to show, that it is impossible for any 
thought to be beautiful which is not just, and 
has not its foundation in the nature of things; 
that the basis of all wit is truth ; and that no 
thought can be valuable of which good sense is 
not the ground-work. Boileau has endeavour- 
ed to inculcate the same notion in several parts 
of his writings, both in prose and verse. This 
is that natural way of writing, that beautiftil 
simplicity, which we so much admire in the 
compositions of the ancients ; and which no bo- 
dy deviates from, but those who want strength 
of genius to make a thought shine in its own na- 
tural beauties. Poets who want this strength 
of genius to give that majestic simplicity to na- 
ture, which we so much admire in tiie works of 
the ancients, are forced to hunt after foreign 
ornaments, and not to lot any piece of wit of 
what kind soever escape them. I look upon 
these writers as Goths in poetry, who like those 
in architecture, not being able to come up to 
the beautiful simplicity of the old Greeks and 
Romans, have endeavoured to supply its place 
with all the extravagancies of an irregular fan- 
cy. Mr. Dry den makes a very handsome ob- 
servation on Ovid's writing a letter from Dido 
to ^%neas, in the following words : 'Ovid,' says 
he, speaking of Virgil's fiction of Dido and 
.'Eneas, * takes it up after him, even in the same 
age, and makes an ancient heroine of Virgil's 
new created Dido ; dictates a letter for her just 
before her death to the ungrateful fugitive, and 
very unluckily for himself, is for measuring a 
sword with a man so much superior in force to 
him on the same subject. I think I may be 
judge of this, because I have translated both. 
The famous author of the Art of Love has no- 
thing of his own ; be borrows all from a great- 
er master in his own profession, and which is 
worse, improves nothing which he findf. X:i- 
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ture fkils him, and being forced to hii old »hifl, 
he ftu recourse to witticiim. This passes in- 
deed with his sedl admirers, and gives him the 
preference lo Virgil in their esteciu/ 

Were not I supported by so great an authori- 
ty ai that of Mr. Drydcn, I should not venture 
to observe, that the taste of most of our English 
poets, at well as readers, is extremely Gothic. 
He quotes Monsieur Segrais for a threefold dis- 
tinction of the readers of poetry ; iu the first of 
which he comprehends tlic rabble of readers, 
whom he does not treat us such with regard to 
their quality, but to tlieir numbers and the 
coarseness of their taste. His words are as fol- 
lows: ' Segrais has distinguished the readers of 
poetry, according to their capacity of judging, 
into three classes. [He miglit have said the 
same of writers too, if he had pleased.] In 
the lowest form he places those whom he calls 
Les Petits Esprits, such things as arc our up- 
per-gallery audience in a playhouse; who like 
nothing but the husk and rmd of wit, and pre- 
fers quibble, a conceit, an epigram before solid 
sense and elegant expression. These are mob 
readers. If Virgil and Martial stood for par- 
liament-men, we know already who would car- 
ry it. But though they make the greatest ap- 
pearance in the field, and cry the londest, the 
best on it is, they are but a sort of rrench hu- 
gonotSi or Dutch boors, brought over in herds, 
bat not naturalized ; who have not lands of two 
pounds per annum in Parnassus, and therefore 
are not privileged to poll. Tlieir aulhors ure 
of the same level, fit to reprt^sent tiicm on a 
mountebank's stage, or to be masters of the 
ceremonies in a bear-gnrden: yet these are they 
who have the most admirers. But it often hap- 
pens, to their mortification, that as their read- 
ers improve their stock of sense (as they may 
by reading better books, and by coilversation 
with men of judgm«*nt) they soon forsake them.' 

I must not dismiss this .subject v.ii.h.;:it b- 
senring, that as Mr* Locke in the passage 
above-mentioned has discovered the most fruit- 
ful sourceof wit, so there is another of a quite 
contrary nature to it, which does likewise 
branch itself out into several kinds. For not 
only the resemblance, but the opposition of 
ideas, docs very oAen produce wit ; as I could 
show in several little points, turns, and antithe- 
ses, that 1 may possibly enlarge upon in some 
future speculation. C 

^o. 68.] Saiitrdav Miy 12, 1711. 

Humami capili crrvicem pirtor i>quiunm 
Junffure ^i vnlit, et variim indiimrf [iluraii^ 
Undique rollntiit mt* nibris, ut turiiittT Htnim 
Il«rinat in piscom inuli<^r fonnn%a !iiip4'rn^ : 
SpKCtatum Bdin:»iii riruni tf-ncatM, aniiri * 
Crwdite, PiK>ne((, imi tabiiln) forr librum 
Persiroiloni, ciguM, vrlut opgri wimniH, vniifr 
Finirentur i^pncicA llor. An I*o€t. ver. 1. 

If ia a picture, Pi^o, ymi ^liouhi nee 
A handsomo woman with a fishN tail. 
Or a man'H head upon a hor!t«>\<« iierk. 
Or limlis of boant, of thn nio(<t dilTrcnt kindis 
Cwer'd with frath'Ts of all mrta of birda ; 
Would you uoi lauorli, and think the paintur mad ? 
TruM me that book it> na ridii^ulou^ 
Wbow incoherent «ityle, like :*ick nien'a droamM, 
Varie* tdl nIiu|k>>>, :ind mixo.4 all extremes. 

Roscommon. 

It is very hard for the mind to disengage it- 
self from a subject on which it has been long 



employed. The thoughts will be rising of them- 
selves from time to time, though we give them 
no encouragement ; as the tossings aud fluctu- 
ations uf the sea continue several hours aAer 
the winds are laid. 

Jt is to this that I impute my last night's 
dream or vision, which formed into one contin- 
ued allegory the several schemes of wit, whe- 
ther false, mixed, or true, that have been the 
subject of my late papers. 

Methought 1 was transported into a country 
that was filled with prodigies and enchant- 
ments, governed by the goddess of Falsehood, 
and entitled the Region of False Wit. There 
was nothing in the fields, the woods, and the 
rivers, that appeared natural. Several of the 
trees blossomed in leaf-gold, some of them pro- 
duced bone-lace, and some of them precious 
stones. Tlie fouu tains bubbled in an opera 
tune, and were filled with stags, wild boars, and 
mermaids that lived among the waters ; at tlie 
same time that dolphins and several kinds of 
fish played upon the bank&, or took their pas- 
time in the meadows. The birds had many of 
them golden beaks, and human voices. The 
flowers perfumed the air with smelhi of incense, 
ambergris, and pulvillios;^ and were so inter- 
woi en with one another, that they grew up in 
pieces of embroidery. The winds were filled 
with sighs and messages of distant lovers. As 
I was walking to aud fro in this enchanted wil- 
derness, I could not ferbear breaking out into, 
soliloquies upon the several wonders which lay 
before nic, when, to my great surprise, I found 
there were artifiria! vi-hoes in every walk, that 
by repetitious of c.rt.i:,: .vurds which I spoke, 
agreed with me, oi contradicted me, in every 
thing I said. In the midst of my conversation 
with these invisible companions, I discovered 
in the centre of a very dark grove a monstrous 
fabric built after the Gothic manner, and cover-. 
c<l with innumerable devices in that barbarous, 
kind of sculpture. 1 immediately went up to it, 
and fouud it to be n kind of heathen temple 
consecrated to the god of Dulness. Upon my 
entrance I saw the deity of the place dressed 
in the habit of a monk, with a book in one hand 
and a rattle in the other. Upon his right hand 
was Industry, with a lamp burning before her; 
and on his led Caprice, with a monkey sitting 
on her shoulder. Before his feet there stood 
an altar of a very odd make, which, as I after- 
wards found, was shaped in that manner to 
comply with the in.^cription that suiTounded 
it. Upon the altar there lay several oficring» 
of axes, wings, and ogf;^. cut in paper; and in- 
scribed with verses. The temple was filled 
with votaries, who applied themselves to differ- 
ent diversions, as their fancies directed tliem. 
In one part of it I saw a regiment of anagrams. 
who were continually in motion, turning to the 
right or to the left, facing about, doubling 
their ranks, shifting their stations, and throw- 
ing themselves into all the figures and counter- 
marches of the most changeable and perplexed 
exercises. 

Not far from these was the body of acrostics, 
made up of vei-y disproportioned persons. It 
was disposed into three columns, the officers 

• PulviUiof , 8Wdet-sc€tited voMmv 
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plmnting themselves in a liae on the left band 
•f each column. The officers were all of them 
at least six feet high, and made three rows of 
very proper men; but the common soldiers, 
who filled up the spaces between the officers, 
were such dwarft, cripples, and scarecrows, 
ihat one could hardly look upon them with- 
out laughing. There were behin<l the acros- 
tics two or three files of chronograms, which 
differed onlj from the former, as their officers 
were equipped (like the figure of Time) with 
mn hour-glass in one hand, and a scythe in 
the other; and took their posts promiscuously 
among the private men whom they com- 
manded. 

In the body of the temple, and before the 
jV Tery face of the deity, niethought I saw the 
pfauitom of Tryphiodorus, the lipogrammatist, 
ODgaged in a ball with four-and-twenty pcmons, 
wlio pursued him by turns through all the intri- 
cacies and labyrinths of a country -dance, with- 
out being able to overtake him. 

Observing several to be very busy at the 
western end of the temple, I inquired into what 
they were doing, and found there was in that 
qoarter the great magazine of rebussci. Those 
were several things of the most different na- 
tnrcs tied up in bundles, and thrown upon one 
another in heaps like faggots. You might be- 
hold an anchor, a night-rail, and a hobby-horse 
Innuid up together. One of the workmen see- 
ing me very much surprised, told me, there 
was an infinite deal of wit in several of those 
|>undles, and that be would explain them to me 
if I pleased: I thanked him for his civility, but 
told him I was in very groat haste at that time. 
As I was going out^f the temple, I observed in 
one comer of it a cluster of men and women 
laughing very heartily, and diverting thcm- 
fclves at a game of crambo. .1 heard several 
double rhymes as I passed by them, which rais- 
ed a great deal of mirth. 

Not far from these was another set of merry 
people engaged at a diversion, in which the 
whole jest was to mistake one person for an- 
other. To ^ve occasion for these ludicrous 
mistakes, they were divided into pairs, every 
pair being covered from head to foot with the 
same kind of dress, though perhaps there was 
not the least resemblance in their faces. By 
this means an old man was sometimes mistaken 
for a boy, a woman for a man, and a black-a- 
moor far an European, which very on en pro- 
duced great peals of laughter. These I guessed 
to be a party of puns. But being very desirous 
to get out of this world of magic, which had al- 
most turned my brain, I left the temple, and 
crossed orer the fields that lay about it with all 
the speed I could make. I wna not gone far 
before I heard the sound of trumpets and 
alarms, which seemed to proclaim the march of 
an enemy ; and, as 1 afterwards found, was in 
reality what I apprehended it. There appear- 
ed at a great distaAce a very shining light, and 
In the midst of It, a person of a most beautiful 
aspect; her name was Truth. On her right 
hand there marched a male deity, who bore 
several quivers on his shoulders, and grasped 
several arrows in his hand. His name was Wit. 
The approecfi of these two enemies filled all the 



territories of False Wit with an unspeakable 
consternation, insomuch that the goddesa of 
those regions appeared in person upon her 
frontiers, with the several inferior deities, and 
the diflRsrent bodies of forces which 1 had before 
seen in the temple, who were now drawn up in 
array, and prepared to give their foes a warm 
reception. Am the march of the enemy was ve- 
ry slow, it gave time to the several inhabitants 
who bordered upon the regions of Falsehood 
to dniw their forces into a bodv , with a design 
to stand upon their guard as neuters, and attend 
the issue of the combat. 

1 must here inform my reader, that the fron- 
tiers of the enchanted region, which 1 havebe-> 
fore described, were inhabited by the species 
of Mixed Wit, who made a very odd appear- 
ance when they were mustered together in an 
army. There were men whose bodies were 
stucK fnU of darts, and women whose eyes 
were burning-glasses : men that had hearts ot^ 
fire, and women that had breasts of snow. It 
would be endless to describe several monsters 
of the like nature, that composed this great 
army ; which immediately fell asunder, and 
divided itself into two parts, the one half 
throwing themselves behind the banners of 
Truth, and the other behind tiiose of False- 
hood. 

The goddess of Falsehood was of a gigmntic 
stature, and advanced some paces before the 
front of her army : but as the dazsling light 
which flowed from Truth began to shine upon 
her, she faded insensibly ; insomuch that in a 
little space, she looked rather like an huge 
phantom than a real substance. At length, as 
the goddess of Truth approached still nearer to 
her she fell away entirely, and vanished 
amidst the brightness of her presence ; so that 
there did not remain the least trace or impres- 
sion of her figure in the place where she had 
been seen. 

As at the rising of the sun the constellations 
grow thin, and the stars go out one after ano- 
ther, till the whole hemisphere is extinguish- 
ed ; such was the vanishing of the goddess : 
and not only of the goddess herself, but of the 
whole army that attended her, which sympa-> 
thized with their leader, and shnmk into no- 
thing, in proportion as the goddess disappear- 
ed. At the same time the whole temple sunk, 
the fish betook themselves to the streams, and 
the wild beasts to the woods, the fountains 
recovered their murmurs, the birds their 
voices, the trees their leaves, the flowers 
their scents, and the whole face of nature its 
true and genuine appearance. Though I still 
continued asleep, 1 fancied myself as it were 
awakened out of a dream, when I saw this re- 
gion of prodigies restored to woods and rivers, 
fields and meadows. 

Upon the removal of that wild scene of won- 
ders, which had very much disturbed my ima- 
gination, I took a full survey of the persons of 
Wit and Truth ; for indeed it was impossible 
to look upon the first, without seeing the other 
at the same time. There was behind them a 
strong compact body of figures. The genius 
of Heroic Poetry appeared with a sword in 
her hand, and a laurel on her head. Tragedy 
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'wai crowned vith cyprcsK, and covered with 
robes dipped in blood. Satire had smiles in 
kcr look, and a dagger under her frurment. 
Rbetoric wai known by her thunderbolt ; and 
Comedy by her mask. After RCTeral other 
figures, Epigram marched up in the rear, who 
had been posted there at the beginning of the 
expedition, that he might not revolt tu the 
enemy, whom he wajt su^tpected to favour in 
his heart. I was ver^- much awed and delight- 
ed with the appearance of the go<l of Wit ; 
there was something so amiable, and yet so 
piercing in his looks, as inspired mo at once 
with love and terror. As I was gazing on him, 
to my unspeakable joy he took a quiver of ar- 
rows from his shoulder, in order to make me 
a present of it ; but as I was reaching out my 
hmnd to receive it of him. I knocked it against 
a chair, and by that means awaked. C. 
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■ llic vivimuH ambitioNA 
Paupertate oinoo» Juv. Hat. iii. IiJ3. 

The ftce of wcaltk in poverty we waar. 

The most improper things wc commit in 
the conduct of our fives, we are led into by 
tb€ fMToe of fashion. Instances might be given, 
in which a prevailing custom makes us act 
against the rules of nature, law, and common 
aense ; but at present I shall confine my con- 
sideration to the effect it has upon men's minds, 
by looking iuto our behaviour when it is the 
lashion to go into mourning. The custom of 
representing the grief we have for the loss of 
the dead by our habits, certainly had its rise 
from the real sorrow of such as were too much 
distressed to take the proper care they ought 
of their dress. By degrees it prevailed, that 
such as had this inward oppression upon their 
minds, made an apology for not joining with 
the rest of the world in their ordinary diver- 
sions by a dress suited to their condition. This 
therefore was at first assumed by such only as 
were under real distress ; to whom it was a nv 
lief that they had nothing about them so light 
and gay as to be irksome to the gloom and me- 
lancholy of their inward reflections, or that 
might misrepresent them to others. In process 
of time this laudable distinction of the sorrow- 
ful was lost, and mourning is now worn by 
heirs and widows. Yon see notliing f)ut mag- 
nificence and solemnity in the equipage of the 
relict, and an air of release from servitude in 
the pomp of a sou who has lost a wealthy father. 
This fashion of sorrow is now become a gener- 
ous part of the ceremonial between princes and 
sovereigns, who, in the language of all natious, 
are styled brothers to each other, and put on 
the purple* upon the death of any potentate 
with whom they live in amity. Couiiiers. and all 
who wish themselves 8uch, are immediately 
seized with grief from head to foot upon this 
disaster to their prince ; so that one may 
know by the very buckles of a gentleman-usher 

-_ - - _ , . , I I M I ■ 

* Royal and princely noumcra were u^ualIy clad in 
furple. 



what degree of friendship any deceased mou- 
arch maintained with the court to which he be- 
longs. A goo<l courtier's habit and behaviour 
is hieroglyphical on these occasions. He deals 
much in whispers, and you may see he dresses 
according to the best intelligence. 

The general affectation among men, of ap- 
pearing greater than they are, makes the 
whole world run into the habit of the court. 
You see the lady, who the day before was as 
various as a rainbow, upon the time appointed 
for beginning to noum, as dark as a cloud. 
This humour doe? not prevail only on those 
whose fortunes can support any change in their 
equipage, nor oa those only whose income de- 
mand the wantonness of new appearances ; 
but on such also who have just enough to 
clothe them. An old acquaintance of mine, of ^- 
ninety pounds a year, who has naturally the 
vanity of being a man of fashion deep at his 
heart, is very much put to it to bear the mor- 
tality of prhices. He made a new black suit 
upon the death of the King of Spain, he turn- 
ed it for the King of Portugal, and he now 
keeps his chamber while it is scouring for the 
Emperor. He is a good economist in his ex- 
travagance, and makes only a fresh blaclcbut- 
ton on his iron-grey suit for any potenate of 
small territories; he indeed adds his crape 
hatband for a prince whose exploits he has 
admired in the Gazette. But whatever com- 
pliments may be made on these occasions, the 
true mourners are the mercers, silkmen, lace- 
men, and milliners. A prince of a merciful 
and royal disposition would reflect with great 
anxiety upon the prospect of his death, if he 
considered what numbers v^ould be reduced to 
misery by that accident only. He would think 
it of moment enought to direct, that in the 
notification of his departire, the honour done 
to him might be restrained to those of the house- 
hold of the prince to w^om it should be signi- 
fied. He would think a general mourning to 
be in a less degree thesame ceremony which is 
practised in barbanus nations, of killing 
their slaves to attend the obsequies of their 
kings. 

I had been wonderfully at a loss for many 
months togetl.er, ti guess at the character of 
a man who came now and then to our coffee- 
house. He ever rnded a newspaper with this 
reflection, ' Well. 1 see all the foreign princes 
are in good health.' If you asked, ' Pray, 
sir, what says the Postman from Vienna ? He 
answered, ' Make us thankful, the German 
Princes are idl irell.' — ' What does he say from 
Barcelona ;' ' He does not speak bnt that the 
country agrees Tery well with the new Queen.' 
kder very much inquiry, I Ibund this man of 
universal loya)^ was a wholesale dealer in 
silks and ribaads. His way is, it seems, if he 
hires a weaver or workman, to have it inserted 
in his articles, ' that all this shall be well and 
truly performed, provided no foreign potentate 
shall depart this life within the time above- 
mentioned.' It happens in all public mourn* 
ings that the many trades which de|iend upon 
our habits, are during that folly either pinched 
with present want, or terrified with the appa- 
rent approach of it All the atonement which 
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nen can make for wanton expenses (which is 
a tort of insulting the scarcity under which 
others labour) is, that the superfluities of the 
wealthy give supplies to the necessities of the 
poor ; but instead of any other good arising 
from the affectation of being in courtly habits 
of mourning, all order seems to be destroyed 
by it ; and the true hononr which one court 
does to another ou that occasion, loses its force 
and efficacy. When a foreign minister beholds 
the court of a nation (which flourishes in riches 
and plenty) lay aside upon the loss of his mas- 
ter, all marks of splendour and magnificence, 
though the head of such a joyful people, he 
will conceive a greater idea of rhc honour done 
to his master, than when he see£ the generality 
of the people in the same habit. When one is 
*i afnud to ask the wife of a tradesnan whom she 
has lost of her family ; and afte; some prepa- 
ration endeavours to know whoan she mburns 
ibr ; how ridiculous is it to hear her explain 
herself, ' That we have lost one of the house 
of Austria!' Princes are elevated so highly 
above the rest of mankind, that it is a pre- 
sumptuous distinction to take a part in hon- 
ours done to their memories, except we have 
authority for it, by being related in a particu- 
lar manner to the court which pays the venera- 
tion to their friendship, and seems to express 
on such an occasion the sense of tht> uncer- 
tafaity of human life in general, by assuming (he 
habit of sorrow, though in the fidl possession 
of triumph and royalty. R. 
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-Dtmetri, tnque, Tignlli, 



Discipularum inter jubeo plorare cathedras. 

Hor. Lib. 1. Sat. x. 90. 

Demetriu* and TifreUiiR, know your place ; 

Oo hence, and whine aoon^ the school-boy race. 

AftbR having at larg« explained what wit is, 
and described the false appearances of it, all 
that labour seems but an useless inquiry, with- 
out some time be spent ii considering the ap- 
plication of it. The seal of wit, when one 
speaks as a man of the towti and the world, is 
the pliiy house; 1 3r:all therefore fill this paper 
with reflections upun the ise of it, in that 
place. The ap^Iicnlicn uf wit in the theatre 
haf as strong an effect upon t^e manners of our 
gentlemen, as the taste of it has upon the writ- 
ings of our authors. It may, perhaps, look 
like a very presumptuous work, though not 
foreign from the duly of a Spectator, to tax 
the writings of such as have long had the ge- 
neral applause of a nation ; but 1 shall always 
make reason, truth, and nature the measures 
of praise and dispraise ; if those are for me, 
^ the generality of opinion is of no consequence 
against me ; if they are against me, the gene- 
rid opinion cannot long support me. 

Without further prefttce, 1 am going to look 
into some of our most applauded plays, and see 
whether they deserve the figure they at present 
bear in the imaginations of men or not. 

In reflecting upon these works, I shair chiefly 
dwell upon that for which each respective play 
is jQost celebrated. The present paper shall 



be employed upon Sir Fopling Flutter.* The 
received character of this play is, that it is the 
pattern of genteel comedy. Dorimant and 
Harriot are the characters of greatest conse- 
quence, and if these are low and mean the re-> 
putation of the play is very unjust. 

I will take for granted, that a fine g^itle- 
man should be honest in his actions, and re- 
fined in his language. Instead of this, our 
hero in this piece is a direct knave in his dc- 
signs, and a clown in his language. Bellair is 
his admirer and friend ; in return for which, 
because he is forsooth a greater wit than his 
said friend, he thinks it reasonable to persuade 
him to marry a young lady, whose virtue, be 
thinks, will last no longer than till she is a 
wife, and then she cannot but fall to his share, 
as he is an irresistible fine gentleman. The 
falsehood to Mrs. Loveit, and the barbarity of 
triumphing over her anguish for losing him, is 
another instance of his honesty, as well as his 
good-nature. As to his fine language ; he calla 
the orange- woman, who, it seems, is inclined 
to grow fat, * An overgrown jade, with a flas- 
ket of guts before her ;' and salutes her with 
a pretty phrase of ' How now, Double Tripe?* 
Cpon the mention of a country-gentlewoman, 
whom he knows nothing of (no one can ima- 
gine why) ' he will lay his life she is some 
awkward ill-fashioned country -toad, who not 
having above four dozen of hairs on her head, 
has adorned her baldness with a large white 
fruz, that she may look sparkishly in the 
fore-front of the king's box at an old play.* 
Unnatural mixture of senseless common-place ! 

As to the generosity of his temper, he tc& 
bis poor footman, * If he did not wait better,' he 
would turn him away, in the insolent phrase 
of, * I'll uncase you.' 

Now for Mrs. Harriot. She laughs at obe- 
dience to an absent mother, whose tenderness 
Busy describes to be very exquisite, for * that 
she is so pleased with finding Harriot aeain, 
that she cannot chide her for being out of the 
way.' This witty daughter and fine lady haft 
so little respect for this good woman, that she 
ridicules her air in taking leave, and cries, ' In 
wliat struggle is my poor mother yonder ! See, 
see, her head tottering, her eyes starting, and 
her under-lip trembling ' But all thi.4 is aton> 
ed for, because * she has more wit than is 
usual in her sex, and as much malice, though 
she is as wild as you could wish her, and has 
a dcmureness in her looks that makes it so sur- 
prising.' Then to recommend her as a fit 
spouse for his hero, the poet makes her speak 
her sense of marriage very ingenuously : * 1 
think,' says she, ' I might be brought to en- 
dure him, and that is all a reasonable woman 
should expect in an husband.' It is methinks 
unnatural, that we are not made to understand, 
how she that was bred under a silly pious old 
mother, that would never trust her out of her 
sight, came to be so polite. 

It cannot be denied, but that the negligence 

* The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling' Flutter, u ronicdy, 
by Sir George Ethpridfe. The cliaractcr of Sir Foplinp 
woi that of Beau Hcwit, nou of Sir ThomnH Hcwit, o€ 
PiaUobnry, in llertfordHhire : of Dorimant, that of Will- 
mot earl of Rocbrstcr ; and Bellair, that of the author- 
Iiimsslf. 
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of everj thing which engages the attention of 
the sober and valuable part of mankiiidf ap- 
pears rery well drawu in this piece. But it is 
denied, that it is necessary to the character of 
a fine gentleman, that he should in that man- 
ner trample upon all order and decency. As 
for the character of Dorimaiit, it is more of a 
coxcomb than that of Fopliug. Ue says of one 
of his companions, that a good correspondence 
between them is tlicir mutual interest. Speak- 
ing of that friend, he declares, their being 
much together, ' makes the woman think the 
better of his understanding, and judge more 
iaTOurably of my reputation. It makes him 
pass upon some for a man of very good sense, 
and me upon others for a very civil person. 

This whole celebrated piece is a perfect con- 
tradiction to good manners, good sense, and 
common honesty ; and as there is nothing in it 
but what is built upon the ruin of virtue and 
innocence, according to the notion of merit 
in this comedy, I take the shoemaker to be in 
reality the fine gentleman of the play : for it 



SIR, 



To the Spectator. 



* I take the freedom of asking your adrice 
in behalf of a young country kinswoman of 
mine who is laiely come to town, and under my 
care for her education. She is very pretty ,^ 
but you cannot imagine how uninfonned a 
creature it is. She comes to my hands just 
as nature lefl her, half fniishcd, and without 
any acquired improvements. When 1 look on 
her 1 often think of the Belle Sauvage men- 
tioned in one of your papers. Dear Mr. Spec- 
tator, help me to make her comprehend the 
visible graces of speech, and the dumb elo- 
quence of motion ; for she is at present a per- 
:cct stranger to both. She knows no way to 
express herself but by her tongue, and that al- 
ways to signify her meaning. Her eyes serve 
icr yet only to see with, and she is utterly a 
foreigner to the language of looks and glancef ^ 
In this I fancy you could help her better than 
any body. I have bestowed two months in 
teaching her to sigh when she is not concern- 
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seems he is an atheist, if we may depend upon cd, and to smile when she is not pleased, and 
his character, as given by the orange-woman, am ashamed to own she makes little or no im- 
who is herself far from being the lowestiu the provemcnt. Then she is no more able now to 
play. She says, of a fine man who is Dori- walk, than she was to go at a year old. By 
mant's companion, ' There is not such another walking, you will easily know I mean that re- 
heathen in the town except the shoemaker.' guiar but easy motion which gives our pcrsonn 
His pretensions to be the hero of the drama go irresistible a grace as if we moved to music, 
appears still more in his own description of and is a kind of disengaged figure; or if I may 



his way of living with his lady. ' There is,' 
says he, ' never a man in town lives more like 
a gentleman with his wife than I do ; I never 
mind her motions ; she never inquires into 
mine. We speak to one another civilly, hati 
one another heartily ; and because it is vulgai 
to lie and soak together, wc have each of m 
our several settle-bed.' That of ' soaking to 
gether' is as good as if Dorimant had spokei 
it himself; and 1 think, since he puts humai 
nature in as ugly a form as the circumstanct 
will bear, and is a staunch unbeliever, he it 
very much wronged in having no part of the 
good fortune bestowed in the last act. 

To speak plain of this whole work, I think 
nothing but being lost to a sense of innocence 
and virtue, can make any one sec thii 
comedy, without observing more frequent oc- 
casion to move sorrow and indignation, thai 
mirth and laughter. At the same time I allow 
it to be nature, but it is nature in its utmost 
corruption and degeneracy. R* 
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Jfotnii doecri ffandct lonicofl 
Mmtura viryo, et tinfritur artibuM 
Jam nunr, et inrr.^ton amnrcs 
Dc tencro lucditatur un^i. 

Hot. Lib.3.0d. vi.Sl. 

Behold a ripfl and melting maid 
Bound 'prenticn tu tliR w.intoa u-ade : 
Ionian artiHtii, at a nii|fhty price, 
IiMUiict her in 0i« niyiitcricff of viro, 
What netjt to iihx'hiI, where subtle biiitA tu hiy ; 
And with an early hund lliey form the tompofM clay. 

Roteomwunt, 

The two following letters are upon a subject 



so speak, recitative dancing. But the want of 
this I cannot blame in her. for I find she has 
no ear, and means nothing by walking but to 
change her place. I could pardon too her 
blushing, if she knew how to carry herself in 
it, and if it did not manifestly injure her com- 
plexion. 

' They tell me you arc a person who have 
seen the world, and are a judge of fine breed- 
ing ; which makes me ambitious of some in- 
structions from you for her improveinent : 
which when you have favoured me with, I 
shall further advise with you about the dispo- 
sal of this fair forester in marriage ; for I will 
make it no secret to you, that her person and- 
education are to be her fortune. 

' I am. Sir, 
* Your very humble servant, 

* CELIMENE/ 

* SIR, 

' Being employed by Celimene to make up 
and send to you her letter, 1 make bold to re- 
commend the case therein mentioned to your 
consideration, because she and I happen to 
diflfer a little in our notions. I who am a 
rough man, am afraid the young girl b in a 
fair way to be spoiled : therefore, pray, Mr. 
Speetatofi let us hare your opinion of this 
fine thing called fine breeding ; for I am afraid 
it differs too much from that plain thing called 
good breeding. 

' Tour nuMt humble servant.' 

The general mistake among us in the educat- 
ing our children is, that in our daughters w^e 
take care of their persons, and neglect their 



*>f very great importance, though expressed minds : in our sons we are so intent upon 



tftitliont any air of gravity. 



adorning their minds, that wc wholly neglect 
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great agility wliirh lie had aniuired bj ll 
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J fenmle Headdi, ihnt Pyrrhu* pnined 

tion by inventing the dance which ii called af- 
ter hi< name, than by all hii other actioDi : 
that Ihe LacedemoiiiaDi, who were Ihe brmTcit 
le people in Greece, gave great encouragement 
' i> dirersian, and made their Hormus (a 
rered to the handiofdance much retembling the French Braw) 
ber dancing-maiter , and with a collar round &iDOua orer all AbIh : that there were still ci- 
her neck, the pretty wild thing ii taag hi a fan- titnt gome Thei«alian etatuleg erected to Ihe 
tailical gravity of hehaiiour, and forced to a honour of their bril danceri ; auil that he 
particular way of holding her head, heaving wondered how hie brotlier philoiopher coulil 
ber breast, and moving will) her wbola body ; declare himjelf againit Ihe opinions of Itaoie 

and all this under pain of ncTCr having an huK ■ -..-..- ^ - ■ 

band, if slie steps, looki, or movei awry. Thi: 
gives the young lady wonderful workings oj 
irnaginatinn, » hat i) to ptui belwecD her and 
this husband, that she is every moment told of, 
■bd for whohi the aeems to be educated- Thu« 
her fancy is engaged to turn all her enileavoai 

delenuine her good and ill in this life ; and ti 
nalorally thinks, if she i) tall enough, she 
wise enough for any thing for which her edu- 
cation makei her think she is designed. Tc 
nrnke her an agreeable person Ii Ihe mnii 
purpose of her parents ; to that is all theii 
cost, to that all their care directed ; and fron 
Ibis general folly of parents «e owe our pre 
lent numerous race of coquettes. These re 
flections pnaale me, when 1 think of giving my 
advice on Ihe aubjcci of mAiinging the tril'ij 
thing mentioned in the letter of my correspon 
dent. But sure there is n middle way to bi 
followed i tlie management of a youu; ladv'? 
person is not to be overlooked, but Ihe ei-uHi. 
lion of her mind ismuch more lo be regarded. 
According as this ii managed, you will t<:e 
the mind follow the appetites of the body, ui 
(he body express Ihe virtues of the mind. 

Clconiira daucea with all Ihe elegance of 
motion imaginable: but her eyes are so chas- 
tised with the simplicity and innocence of lev 
thoughts, that she rmises in her beholden ud- 
minition and good-will, but no loose hope or 
wild imairlnalion. The true arl in this ca^r 
is, to moke the miud and body improve lofrp. 
ther; and if possible, to make gesture fiiltan- 
thought, and Dot let thought be eioploy^ri 
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LucLu, in one of his dialogues, introdnces 
A philoKipber chiding his friend for his being 
• lover of ilaoctDg, wid a frequenter of bulb. 
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re lo shelter myself tinder the examples 
uT great men ; and, 1 think I have sufficiently 
lowed that it is not below the dignity of these 
ly speculnlioiis to take notice of Ihe follow- 
ig letter, which, I suppose, is sent me by 
I me substantial tradesman about 'Change. 

' 1 am a man in years, and by an honeit in- 

utry in the world have acquired enough lo 

vc my children a liberal edncaiion. though I 

as an uitcr stranger lo it myself. My eldest 

tughler. a girl of sixteen, has for some time 

■en under the tuition of Monsieur Rigadooa, 

itanaiig-mBStcr in the city '■ and I was pre- 

tiled upon bv her and her mother to go last 

ght to one of his balU- I must own lo )on, 

r. thai having never been to any such place 

before, I wai very much pleased and surprised 

with that part of his enleHainment which he 

called French dancing. There were several 

young men and women, whose limbs seemed 
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while the woman flies the man pursues her ; 
bat at soon hh Rhe turns, he runs uway, and 
■he it obliged to follow. 

' The moral of this <Iancc docs, I think, very 
aptly recommend modesty and discretion to 
the female sex. 

' But as the best institutions are liable to cor- 
rnptions, so, sir, I must acquaint you, that 
very pvat abuses aro crept into this cntertaiu- 
uient. I was amazed to see my girl hand- 
ed by, and handing, young fellows with to 
much familiarity ; and I could not have thought 
it had been in the child. They very often made 
use of a most impudent and lascivious step, 
called *' Setting." which I know uot how to 
describe to you, but by telling you that it is 
the very reverse of " Back to Back.*' At last 
an impudent young dog bid the fiddlers play a 
dan€X> called " Moll Putely," and after having 
made two or three capers, ran to tiis partner, 
locked hit arms in hers, and whisked her round 
cleverly above ground in such a manuer, that 
I. who sat upon one of the lowest benches, 
saw further above her shoe than i can think 
fit to acc|uaint you with. 1 could no longer 
endure these enormities ; wherefore, just as 
ray girl was ffoing to be made a whirligig, 
I ran in, seized on the child, and carried her 
home. 

' Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a fool. 
I suppose this diversion might be at first in- 
vented to keep a good understanding between 
young men and women, and so far I am not 
against it ; but I shall never allow of these 
things. I know not what ynu will say to this 
caM at present, but am sure had you been 
with me, you would hnve seen matter of 
great speculation. 

' I am, yours, fcc' 

I must confess 1 am afraid that my corres- 
pondent had too much reason to be a little out 
of humour at the treatment of his daughter, 
but I conclude that he would have been much 
more to, had he seen one of tliof»e kissing 
dances, in which >Vill Honeycomb assures me 
they are obliged lo dwell almost a minute ou 
the fair-one's lips, or thfv will be too quick 
for the music, and dance quite out of time. 

I am not able, however, to give my final 
sentence against this diversion; and am of 
Mr. Cowley's opinion, that so much of danc- 
ing, at least, as (>elongs to the behaviour and 
an handsome carriage of the body, is extreme- 
ly aseful, if not absolutely nccciisary. 

We generally form such ideas ol people at 
first tight, as we are hardly ever persuaded to 
lay aside afterwards : for this reaion, a man 
would wish to have nothing disagreeable or un- 
comely in hit approaches, and to be able to en- 
ter a room with a go«id grace. 

I might add, that a moderate knowledge in 
the little rulct of g(»od-brecding, gives a man 
some assurance, and makes him easy in all 
companies. For want of this, 1 have teen a 
professor of a liberal science at a loss to lalute 
a lady ; and a most excollent mathematician 
not ahle to determine whether he should stand 
or tit while my lord dronk to him. 

It is the proper business of a dancing-master 

Vnx.. J. 



to regulate these mailers; tliough 1 take it to 
be a just observation, that unless you add 
somi>thing of your own to what these fine gen- 
tlemen teach you, and which they are wholly 
ignorant of themselves, you will much sooner 
get the character of an atVected fop, than of a 
well-bred man. 

As for country dancing, it must indeed be 
confessed that the great familiarities between 
the two sexes on this occasion mav sometimes 
produce very dangerous consequences ; and I 
have often thought tiiat few ladies' hearts are 
so obdurate as not to be melted by the charm<{ 
of music, the force of motion, and an hand- 
some young fellow who is continually playiug 
before their eyeSf and convincing them that he 
has the perfect use of all his limbs. 

But as this kind of dance is the particular in- 
vention of our own country, and as every one 
is more or less a proficient in it, I would not 
discountenance it ; but ratlier suppose it may 
be practised innocently by others, as well as 
myself, who am often paitncr to my landla- 
dy's eldest daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Having heard a good character of the col- 
lection of pictures which is to be exposed to 
sale on r* iday next ; and conchiding from the 
folio win;^ iiHter, that the person who collected 
them is a man of no unelegaut taste, I will be 
so nuich his friend as to publish it, provided 
tlie reader will only look upoii it as filling up the 
place of an advertisement: 

• From the Three Cfinirs, in the Piazzat, 
Covent- Garden. 
'SIR, May lf>, 1711. 

' .'Vs you are a Spectator, I think we who 
make it our business to exhibit any thing to 
public view, ought to apply ourselves to you 
for your approbation. I have travelled Kuropo 
to furnish out a show foryuu, and have brought 
with me what has been admired in every conn- 
try through which I passed. You ha\'e declar- 
ed in many papers, that your greatest delights 
arc those of the eye, which I do not doubt but 
I shall gratify with as beautiful object:? as yours 
ever beheld. If castles, forests, ruins, fine 
wumei), and graceful men, can please you I 
dare promise yon much satisfaction, if you will 
appear at my auction i>u Friday next. A 
sight is, 1 suppose, as grateful to a Spectator, 
as a treat to auotlier person, and therefore I 
hope vou will pardon this invitation iVom, 

♦ Sir, 
' Your most ol>edient humble servant, 
X. ' J. GRAHAM.' 
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Wr. two Art) a multitude. 

Onk would think that the larger the compa- 
ny is in which we are engaged, the greater va- 
riety of thoughts and subjects would l>e start- 
ed in diicourse ; but instead of this, we find 
that conversation is never so much straitened 
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and confined as in numerous assemblies 
When a multitude meet together on any sub- 
ject of discourse, their debates are taken up 
chiefly with forms and general positions ; nay, 
if we come into a more contracted assembly of 
men and women, the talk generally runs upon 
the weather, fashions, news, and the like pub- 
lic topics. In proportion as conversation gets 
into clnbs and knots of friends, it descends into 
particulars, aud grows more free and cemmu- 
nicativc : but tho most open, instructive, and 
unreserved discuurec, is that which passes be- 
tween two persons who arc fkmiliar and inti- 
mate friends. On these occasions, a man gives 
a loose to every passion and every thought that 
is uppermost, discovers his most retired opin- 
ions of persons and things, tries the beauty 
and strength of his sentiments, and exposes 
his whole soul to the examination of his friend. 
TuUy was the first who observed, that friend- 
ship improves hamiiness and abates misery, by 
the doubling of our joy, and dividing of our 
"grief; a thought in which he hath been followed 
by all the essayers upon friendship, that have 
witten since his time. Sir Francis Bacon has 
finally described other advantages, or, as ho 
calls them, fruits of friendship ; and, indeed, 
there is no subject of morality which has been 
better handled and more exhausted than this. 
Among the several fine things which have been 
■poken of it, I shall beg leave to quote some out 
of a very ancient author, whose book would be 
regarded by our modern wits as one of the most 
shuring tract* of morality that is extant, if it 
appeared under the name of a Confucius, or 
of any celebrated Grecian philosopher: I 
mean the little apocryphal treatise, entitled 
The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach. How fine- 
ly has he described the ai-t of making friends, 
by an- obliging and affable behaviour ! And laid 
down that precept, which a late excellent au- 
thor has delivered as bis own, That we should 
bave many well-wishers, but few friends. 
• Sweet language will multiply fricnils ; and a 
fair speaking tongue will increusR kind greet- 
. ings. Be in peace with many, nevertheless 
have but one counsellor of a thousand.''' With 
what prudence does he caution us in the choice 
of our friends ! And with what strokes of na- 
tui-e (I could almost say of humour) lias he 
described the bi^lmviour of a treucheroiis and 
self-interested friend ! ♦ If thou wouldest get n 
fHend, prove him first, and bo not hasty to 
credit him : for some man is u friend for his 
own occasion, nud will not abide in the duv of 
thy trouble. And there Is a friend who being 
turned to enmity and strife, will discover thy 
reproach.' Again, ' Some friend is a compan- 
ion at the table, and will not continue in the 
day of thy alHiction : but in thy prosperity he 
will be as thyself, and will be bold over thy 
servants. If'thon be brought low he will be 
«|rainit thee, aud hide himself from thy face.'t 
What can be more strong and pointed than the 
following verse? ' Separate thyself from thine 
enemies, and Ukc heed of thy friends.' In the 
next words he particulariies one of those fruits 
of friendship which is described at length 1^ 



the two famous authors above-mentioned, and 
falls into a general eulogium of f^iendisbip, 
which is very just as well as very sublime. ' A 
faithful friend is a strong defence ; and he that 
hath found such a one hath found a treasure. 
Nothing doth countervail a faithful friend, and 
his excellency is invaluable. A faithfbl friend 
is the medicine of life ; and they that fear the 
Lord shall find him. Whoso feareth the Lord 
shall direct his friendship aright ; for as he is, 
so shall his neighbour (that is his friend) be 
also.* I do not remember to have met with any 
saying that has pleased me more than that of a 
friend's being the medicine of life, to express the 
efficacy of friendship in healing the pains and 
anguish which naturally cleave to our exist- 
ence in this world ; and am wonderfully pleas- 
ed with the turn in the last sentence, that a vir- 
tuous man shall as a blessing meet with a friend 
who is as virtuous as himself There is another 
saymg in the same author, which would have 
been very much admired in an heathen writer: 
Forsake not an old friend, for the new is not 
comparable to him : a new friend is as new 
wine ; when it is old thou shalt drink it with 
pleasure.'! With what strength of allusion, 
and force of thought, has he described the 
breaches and violations of friendship .' — ' Who- 
so casteth a stone at the birds frayeth them 
away : and he that upbraidcth his friend, 
breaketh friendship. Though thou drawest a 
sword at a friend, yet despair not, for there 
may be a returning to favour. If thou ha.*t 
opened thy mouth against thy friend, fear not, 
for tiicre may be a reconciliation ; except for 
upbraiding, or pride, or disclosing of secKts, 
or a treacherous wound ; for, for these things 
every friend will dopart.'t We may observe in 
this and several other precepts in this author, 
tiiose little familiar instances and illu8tratioD.s 
which are so much admired in the moral writ- 
ings of Horace and Epictctus. There are very 
beautiful instances of this nature in the follow- 
ing passages, which arc likewise written upon 
the samp subject : ' Whoso discovereth secrets, 
loseth his credit, and shall never find a friend 
to his mlud. Love thy friend, and be faithful 
unto him ; but if thou bewrayeth his secreti:, 
follow no more after him ; for as a man hath 
destroyed his onomy, so hast thou lost the love 
of thy friend ; as one that letteth a bird go out 
of his hand, so hast thou let thy friend go, and 
shall not get him again : follow after him no 
more, for he is too far off; he is ns a roe escap- 
ed out of the snare. As for a wound it may 
be bound up, and after reviling there may be a 
reconciliation ; but he that bewrayeth secrets, 
is without hope. '$ 

Among the several qualifications of a good 
friend, this wise man has very justly singled 
out constancy and faithfulness as the principal : 
to these, others have added virtue, knowledge, 
discretion, equality in age and fortune, and as 
Cicero calls it, Moriim eonuias, ' a pleasant- 
ness of temper.' If I were to give mv opinion 
upon such an exhausted subject, I sliould join 
to these otlier qualifications, a certain equa 
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bility or evenni^s of behaviour. A man often 
contracts a friendship with one whom perhaps 
Jhe does not find out till after a yearns conver- 
sation; when on a suddrn some latent ill-hu- 
iBour breaks out upon him, which he never dis- 
ODTcred or suspected at his first entering into 
an intimacy with him. There are Bcveral pcr- 
aous who in some certain periods of their lives 
are inexpreiisibly ajprecable, and in others as 
odious and detestablf. Martial has given us a 
▼ery pretty picture of one of this species in the 
following epigram : 

Difflcilifi, facilin, jucundu«. acerbuA Ch idem, 

Nirc tecum poMium vi%'t>ro, arc miic v%^F.pig. lii. 47. 

In all diy humourA, wlirthor grav<> or mellow, 
Thou'rt nurh a toiichy, ti'xty, plfaitaiU follow ; 
llust M> much wit, audi mirth, aud iipli>i>n about thco, 
There i* no living wiih1hni>, nor without tfai>c. 

It is very unlucky for a mnu to be entangled 
IB a friendship with one, who, by the8<' chuufi^eA 
and vicissitudes of humour, is sometimes ami- 
able, and sometimes odious : and as most men 
are at sometimes in an admirable frame and 
disposition of mind, il should be one of the 
greatest tasks of witidom to keep ourselves 
well when we are so, and never to go out of 
that which is the agreeable part of our cha- 
racter. C. 
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Hie wiretrv, illic vrniunt fi'liciAs uvir : 
Arboff i fcrtuH alibi, atqui- injuun ▼irl>^ctmt 
Gffwnina. Nonn«! vidi>N, croccoH ut Tnioluit odorci<, 
bdiH mittit rbur, mo!lr« huh thura Saha-i .' 
At Chaljrbes niidi ferrum, viroNa<|Uft I*oniu> 
Castorea, Eliaduui ludmaN E]>iru!4 rqunrum f 
Contiaoo Han logvs nternaquo fa'diTn «*"rriH 
Impoiait natura locia ^'irff. (it'orj;. i. 54. 

TMs ffroand with Racchuf*. that with Corr.t HuitH ; 

That other loiid> tU«' tr«>cii with linppy fruity; 

A fourth with ptik*, unliiddf n. dorki thr ground ; 

Thus TmcrfuN in with yellow nnffroti rrown'd: 

India Mark elmu and white iv'r.> bear!* ; 

And Boft Uumr we«>p)« h'-r fwrroUH toar^ : 

Thiu PnntiiH wnd.i hrr iH-avrr >tonrN from far: 

And naked H|iuniard> tcmixT .«tfM-l for war. 

Kpinu for th* F.Ichii chariot liri'i'di 

On bopi'ii of pidm!<) a rarr of runnin*; Mri-dn. 

Thia is th* oriKinul roulract ; tlu'M* tho luwi: 

Iiupos'd by nuiurf. and by riHturc'ii i-uu*io. Drydcn. 

Trere is is no place in the town wliich I ko 
inucb love to frequent as tho Royni Kx<:liange. 
It gives me a secret sutiHfactioit, and in some 
measure gratifies my vanity, as I am an Eng. 
lishmmn, to see so rich an aMscmbly of coun- 
trymen and foreigners, coii<iultiii»: together 
upon the private business of mankind, and 
making this metropolis a kind of emporium 
for the whole earth. I must confess I look 
upon high-change to be a great rr>unri1, in 
which all coBsiderabie natiuiis hn#e their re- 
presentatives. Factors in the trading world 
are what anibas sailors are in the polite world : 
they negotiate aflfair^. conclude titrnties, and 
maintain a good currespondunce between those 
wealthy societies of nii'n that arc divided from 
one another by seas and o<'ean<. or live on 
the different extremities of u continent. I have 
often been pleased to hear disputes adjusted 
between an inhabitant of Japan and pn alder- 



man of I«ondeo, or to sec a subject of the 
Great Mogul entering into a league with one 
of the Czar of Muscovy. I am infinitely de- 
lighted in mixing with these several ministers 
of commerce, as they are distinguished by 
their different wulk.s aud diffi'rent languages. 
Sometimes 1 am jostled arocmg a body of Ar- 
menians : sometimes I am lost in a crowd of 
Jews ; and sometimes make one in a group of 
Dutchmen. 1 am a Dane, Swede, or French- 
man, at different times; or rather fancy my- 
self like the old philosopher, who upon being 
asked what cotmtryman he was, replied, that 
he was a citizen of the world. 

Though I very frequently visit this busy mul- 
titude of people, I am known to nobody there 
but my friend Sir Andrew, who often smiles 
upon me as he sees me bustling in the crowd, 
but at the same time connives at my presence 
without taking further notice of iw. There is 
indeed a merchant of Eirypt, who just knows 
me by sight, haviuf? formerly remitted roe 
some money to (rrand Cairo ; but as 1 am not 
versed in the modern Coptic, our conferences 
go no further than a bow aud a criniace. 

This grand scene of business gives mc an in- 
finite variety of solid and siihstantial entertain- 
ments. As I am a great lover of mankind, my 
heart naturally overflows with pleasare at the 
sight of a prosperous and happy multitude, in- 
somuch that at many public solemnities I can- 
not forbear expressing my joy with tears that 
have stolen down my cheeks. For this reason 
I am wonderfully delighted to see such a body 
of men thriving in their own private fortunes, 
and at the same time promoting the public 
stock ; or, in other words, raising estates for 
their own families, by bringing into their coun- 
try whatever is wanting, aud carrying out of it 
whatever is superfluous. 

Nature seems to have taken a particular care 
to disseminate her blessin'^s among the differ- 
ent regicms of the worhl. with an eye to this, 
mutual intercourse and traffic among mankind, 
that the natives of the several parts of the 
»lobe might have a kind of dependence upon 
one another, and be united togother by their 
common interest, .\lmust every degree pro- 
diir(>s something peculiar to it. The food ofken 
grows in one country, and the sauce ia ano- 
ther. The fruits of I'ortngal arc corrected by 
the products of Barbadoes, and the inftisioa 
of a China plant is sweetened with the pith of 
an Indian cane. The Philippin islands give a 
flavour to our I^uropcan IkiwIs. The single 
dress of a woman of quality is often the pro- 
duct of an hundred climates. The muff* and. 
the fan come togetiier from the different ends 
of the earth. The scarf is sent from the torrid 
eone, and the tippet from beneath the pole. 
The brocade pelticout risj.s out of the mines of 
Peru, and the diamond necklace out of thf 
bowels of Indo4tan. 

If we consitler our own country in its natural 
prospect, withtmt any of the benefits and ad- 
vantages of comtncrce, what a barren uncom- 
fortable spot of earth falls to our share .' Nattu 
ral histoi ians tell us, th.it no fruit grows ori- 
ginally among us, besides hips and haw^. 
acorns and picr-nuils. with other delicacies of 
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the like nature ; that our climate of itpclf, and 
without the assistance uf art, can make no far- 
ther advances towurdii a plum, than to a sl«>e, 
and carries an apple to no greater perfection 
than a crab ; that our melons, our peaches, our 
figi, our apricots, and rherrifs, are strangers 
among us, imported in diiVen^nt ages, and 
naturalised in our Cugliiih gardens; and that 
they wouldoll degcnerato and fall away into the 
trash of our own country, if they were wholly 
neglected by the ])laiitc]'. and left to the mercy 
of our sun and soil. Nor has traffic more en- 
riched our vegetable world, than it has improv- 
ed the whole face of nature among us. Our 
ships are laden with the harvest of every cli- 
mate. Our tables are stored with spices, and 
oils, and wines. Our rooms are filled with 
pyramids of China, and adorned with the 
workmanship of Japan. Our morning's draught 
comes to us from the remotest corners of the 
earth. We repair our bodies by the drugs of 
America, and repose our.<;elves under Indian 
canopies. My friend Sir Andrew calls the vine- 
yards of France ourgardens ; the spice-islands, 
our hot-beads ; the i'ersians, our silk-weuvers. 
and the Chinese, our potters. Nature indeed 
furnishes us with the bare necessaries of life, 
but traffic gives us a great variety of what is 
useful, and at tiie same time supplies us with 
every thing that is convenient and ornamental. 
Nor is it the least part of this our happiness, 
that whilst we enjoy the roniotcst products of 
the north and south, we are free from tliose 
extremities of wrutlior which gives them birth ; 
that our eyes are refreshed with the green fieUls 
of Britain, at the same time that our palatCK 
are feasted with fruits that rise between the 
trophies. 

For these reasons there arc not more useful 
members in a commonwealth than merchants. 
They knit mankind together in a mutual in- 
tercourse of good offices, distribute the gifts 
of nature, find work for the poor, add wealth 
to the rich, and magnifjcence to the great. 
Our Fnglish merchant converts the tin of his 
own country into gold, and exchanges its wool 
for rubies. The Muhonietans are clothed in 
our British manufacture, and the inhabitantii 
of the frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of 
our sheep. 

When I have been upon the 'Change, I have 
often fancied one of our ol<i kings standing in 
person, where he is represented in efligy, and 
looking down upon the wctilihy ooncoursc of 
people with which that place i.< every day fille«l. 
In this case, how wouhl he be surprised to hear 
all the Inngua^^os of Europe spoken in this lit- 
tle spot of his former dominion;:, and to see so 
many private men, who in his time would Ituve 
been the vassal.^ of some powerful baron, nego- 
tiating like princes for greater sums of uioiiey 
than were formerly to be nn t with in the royal 
treasury .' Trade, uithouf enlarging the British 
territories, has given us a kind of additional 
empire. It has nndtiplied the number of the 
rich, made our landed eslati>s infinitely more 
valuable than they \% ere formerly, and added 
to them an accession of other estates as valua- 
ble as the lands themsel\c>:. C. 
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IntfrJiim vulgus rectum videl 

Hot. Lib. ii. Ep. i. 68 

Somctimcf the vulisrar son and judge uriirlit. 

Whkn I travelled, 1 took a particular delight 
in hearing the songs and fables that are come 
from father to son, and are most iu vogue 
among the common people of the countries 
through which I passed ; for it is impoifible 
that any thing should be universally tasted and 
approved by a multitude, thoucj^h they are only 
the rabble of a nation, which hath not in it 
some peculiar aptness to please and gratify the 
mind of man. Human nature is the same in 
all reasonable creatures ; and whatever falls in 
with it, will meet witfi admirers amongst rea- 
ders of all qualities and conditions. Moliere, 
as we are told by Monsieur Boileaii, used to 
read all his comedies to an old woman who was 
his house-keeper, as she sat with him at her 
work by the chimney-corner; and could fore- 
tell the success of his play in the theatre, from 
the reception it met with at his fire-side : for 
he tells us the audience always followed the 
old woman, and never failed to laugh in the 
same place. 

1 know nothing which more shows the essen- 
tial and inherent perfection of simplicity of 
thought, above that which I call the Gothic 
manner of writing, than this — that the first 
pleases all kinds of palates, and the latter only 
such as arc formed to themselves a wrong arti- 
ficial taste upon little fanciful auUiors and 
writers of epigrams. Homer, Virgil, or Mil- 
ton, so far as the language of their poems is 
understood, will please a reader of plain com- 
mon sense, who would neither relish nor com- 
prehend an epigram of Martial, or a poem of 
Cowley ; so, on the contrary, an ordinary song 
or ballad that is the delight of the common peo- 
ple, cannot fail to please all such readers as 
are not unqualified for the entertainment by 
their affectation or ignorance; and the reason 
is plain, because the same paintings of na- 
ture, which reconnnend it to the most ordi- 
nary reader, will appear beautiful to the most 
refined. 

The old song of Chevy-Chascis the favourite 
ballad of the common people of Cngland, and 
Ben Johnson used to sav, he had rather have 
been the author of it than of all his works. Sir 
Philip Sidney, in his discourse of poetiy, 
speaks of it in the following words t ' I never 
heard the old .^:ong of Percy and Douglass, that 
I found not my heart more moved than whb a 
tmmpet ; and yet it is sung by some blind 
crowder with no rougher voire than rude style, 
which being so evil apparelled iu the dust and 
cobweb of that uncivil age, what would it work 
trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar?' 
For my own part, I am so professed an admir-: 
er of this antiquated song, that I shall give my 
reader a critique upon it, i^ithout any further 
apology for so doing.* 

* Air. .\<l(1uion wn5 uot iiwan* th:)l the nld xoiig mo uinch 
fi'Imirnd hy i^ir Phili|i Sjidncy und Hon Junvon. wuk not 
liic ctuui* \\H tliiit which lio here !<o clepHUtly critirihes, and 
which, in Dr. Prrc<0'V upiiiioii, cannot be older thun the 
time of Kliznhrth ; and was probiibly written aflcr the 
eulo2)um of Sir Thiliy iSidiit-y, or in cc»n«eqnfnce of it. 
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The grcatcjtt modern critic«> have laid it 
down as a rule, Tbat an heroic poem should 
be founded upon some important precept of' 
morality, adapted to tlic cunstitution of tlu* 
country in which the poet writes. Homer and 
Virf^il have formed (heir plans in this view. 
As Greece was a collection of many •govern- 
ments, who suffered very much among them- 
selves, and g'ave the Persian emperor, who was 
their common enemy, many ad\anta^es over 
them by their mutual jealousies and animosi- 
ties. Homer, in order to establish among them 
an union which was so necessary tor their safe- 
ty, grounds his po<>m upon the discords of the 
several Grecian princes who were enga((ed in 
a confederacy against an Asiatic prince, and 
the several advantages which the enemy gained 
by such discords. At the time the jioem we 
are now treating of was written, the dissen- 
tioas of the barons, who were then so many 
petty princes, ran very high, whether the^- 
quarrelled among themselves, or with their 
neighbours, and produced unspeakable calam- 
ities to the country. The poet, to deter men 
from such unnatural contentions, describes a 
bloody battle and dreadful scene of death, oc- 
casioned by the mutual feuds which reigned in 
the families of an Kngiish and Scotch noble- 
man. That he designed this for the instruction 
of his poem, we may learn from his four last 
liocs, in which, after the example of the mo- 
dern tragedians, he draws from it a precept 
for the benefit of his readers : 

' G(n1 snvc the kine. and Mvat the land 

In plenty, juy, iind pfucv ; 
And grunt henceforth thiit fouldehutc 
Twixt uohleinru may reuoi.*.' 

The next point observed by tlie greatest he- 
roic poets, hath been to celebrate persons and 
actions which do honour to their country : thus 
Virgil's hero was the founder of Kome, Homer's 
a prince of Greece ; and for this reason Vale- 
rius Flaccus, and Statius. who wiTe both 
Romans, might be justly derided for having 
chosen the expedition of the Golden Fleece, 
and the wars of Thebes, tor the subjects of 
their epic writings. 

The poet before us has not only found (mt an 
hero iu his own country, but raise>i the reputa- 
tion of it by several beautiful incidents. The 
English are the fust who take the field, and the 
last who quit it. The English bring only fif- 
teen hundred to the battle, the Scotch two 
thousand. The English keep the field with 
fifty-thi-ee ; tiic Scotch retire with finy-flvc : 
all the rest on each side being slain in battle. 
But the most remarkable circumstance of this 
kind is thediflerent manner hi which the Scotch 
and £ngliBh kings receive the news of this fight. 
and of the great mcnV deaths who command- 
ed in it : 

• This new J. was broufrht to Kdinlmr{rh, 

Where ScotlsmdNkin^rdid r.j-ni. 
That l»ra\e Knrl Hoiicliiv •.udih-nly 
Wm with an arrow .-lain. 

'O heavy n«'W>, Kinv Jmnr* did fay. 
SSJk:tithind ean wifnr^v \u; 
1 hnve iiiti any ca]»t.iin nutn 
t»f Mi«-h acroiint a* Xw. 



Like tidinflT' to King Henry came 

Witliin iia Mhorl a aiwce, 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was hliilu in ('iiiwy-ChuiH*. 

* Now (tO(1 lie with him, said our king, 

Sitii 'twill no hener be, 
I iru.>t I hiive within my realm 
Five hnndnrd an pMid oh lie. 

Yet Mhull not 8cot nor SroUiind lay, 

But I will veniroauce tnke. 
Anil be rcvnn^'e<I ou tlieni all 

For brave Lord Penry'a jiakc. 

* ThiN vow M\ well the king |ierform'd 

At'ter on ilnnible-duwn, 
In one day fifty kuii^htK M'cre oluin, 
With lordif of^reat renown. 

* And of the rcMt of uniall account 

Did many Uiousiuida die,' ^'c. 

At the same time that our poet shows a laud- 
able partiality to his countrymen, he represents 
the Scots after a niimner not unbecoming so 
bold and brave a people : 

* Earl Doiiflflas on » milk-%%-hite AtiMid, 

Mo>t Iik(^ u baron bold, 
Ri>du ft»ri-mo8t of the company, 
Wliu»c armour shone liki* ^old.* 

His sentiments and actions are every way suit- 
able to an hero. On(> ol us two, says he, must 
die. 1 am an earl as well as yourself, so that 
you can have no pretence for refusing the com- 
bat : however, says he, it is pity, and indeed 
would be a sin, that so many innocent men 
should perish for our sakes, rather let you and 
I end our quarrel in single fight : 

* Ere thuM I will oiit-iiraved be, 

()in» of us two -.hall die : 
1 kiioiv thee well, an e.irl ihou art. 
Lord i*ere>, t-tt :un 1. 

* But trust nie, Percy, pity it were. 

And (Treat ofTenr.!', to kill 
Any of these mir hannlnsf men. 
For they have dune no ill. 

* L«'t thou and I the battle try, 

And ml our men af>ide : 
Accurst be he, Lord Perry said, 
By whom it is di-nyM.' 

When these brave men had distinguished 
themselves in the battle, and in single combat 
with each other, in the midst of a generous par- 
ley, full of heroic sentiments, the Scotch carl 
falls; and with his dying words encourages his 
men, to revenge his death, representing to 
them, as the most bitter circumstance of it, 
that his rival saw him fall : 

' With that there rame un arrow keen 

Out of (in Knplish bow. 
Which trtruck Karl Douglas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow. 

* Who ni!ver s]ioke more wohIm thui these — 

I'i|;ht on my nierry-nieu <dl, 
For why, my lilV is at an end. 
Lord Pen y »ecn iny fall.' 

.Merry-men in the language of those times, is 
n(» more than a cheerful word tor companions 
and felli»w-soldi€?rs. A passage in the eleventh 
book of Virgil's iEneid is very umch to be ad- 
mired, where ('amilla, in her last agonies, in- 
stead of weeping over the wound she had re- 
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ccived, as one mig^ht have expected from a 
warrior of her acx, considers .only (like the 
hero of whom we are now speaking) how the 
battle should be continued after her death : 

Tum PIC cxpinuu Accam ex atqualibus unnui 
AUoquitur ; Ikla ante ali.xs qiii*' Mila Camillie. 
Quiruui partiri rum* ; atqui; kn>i: it:i fatur : 
Hactemiff, Acca horur, potui : nunc vulnui* ari>rbuin 
CooficiC, ot tencbru iiigrcitcunt oiania ctrcum : 
Einigf, ft hiec Turno inandala noviitKinia iM^rfcr ; 
Kucfu^dut pupas, Trojiuuutque arceai urbe : 
Jainqui' vale. ■ - -ABn. xi. tf90. 

A gatbering mist o'er clouds hor chorr Ail eyiM ; 
Aid from Iwr checkb thn roH>- colour Au^n 
Then turim to her, whom, of h«T fuuiali' train, 
She Irufeted must, and thiu hIh; Kpcakb with puui : 
Acca, 'tis paat ! he bH'im« liefuro my hight, 
Inexorabli'. flcuth ; and claim* hiit right. 
Bear luv luift words to Tumiu ; ll> with Hiwcd, 
And bid him timely to my charge Mtcrci^d,* 
Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve : 
Farewell Vrydem. 

Turuus did not die in so heroic a manner ; 
though our poet seems to have had his eye 
upon Tumus's speech in the last verse : 

* Lord Percy becK my falL' 

Viriittit <>t victum tendcre palma« 

Ausoiiii viddro JEn. xii. 936. 

The Lation cbiefif have ifccn me beg my life. 

IXryden. 

Earl Percy's lamentation over his enemy is 
generous, beautiful, and passionate: I must 
only caution the reader nut to let the simplicity 
of the style, which one may well pardon in so 
old a poet, prejudice him against the greatness 
of the thought : 

' Thi'n Inaviiig life. Earl Percy took 

The dead iimii by the hand, 
And Kuid, Kurl IJou^laii, for Ihy life 
Would 1 had lo6tmy land. 



* O Chrift I my very heart duth bleed 
With (torrow for thy sake : 
For xure u more renowned kni^^ht 
Mivchaiure did never take.* 

The beautiful line, ' Taking the dead man by 
the hand,' will put the render in inind of 
JEneas's behaviour towards Lausns, whom he 
himself had slain as he came to the rescue of 
his aged father : 

At vcro lit vultum vidit inoricnti*-, ot ora, 
Ora moditi Anchi^i:lde^< pnllenti.i iniri.H ; 
logeniuit, niisertuu graviu.'r, dcstruuK^un teti^ndit. 

.«n. X. W22. 

The pioiui prince bi*hcld youn? LauKUM d-'wl ; 
lie grievM, he wept, thea grasp' his hand and Hoid, &c. 

Drifden. 

I shall take another opportunity to consider 
the other parts of this old song. C. 
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Scriborc jussit amor. Ovid. Ep. iv. 10. 

Love bode me write. 

Thk entire conquest of our passions is so 
difficult a work, that thoy who despair of it 
should think of a less difficult task, and only 



attempt to regulate them. But there if a third 
thing which may contribute not only to the 
case, but alto to the pleasure of our life ; and 
that is refining our passions to a greater ele- 
gance than we receive them ftom nature.. 
When the passion is love, thii work is per- 
formed in innocent, though rude and unculti- 
vated minds, by the mere force and dignity of 
the object. There are forms wliich naturally 
create respect in the beholders, and at once 
inflame and chastise the imagination. Such 
an impression as this gives an immediate am> 
bition to deserve, in order to please. Thig. 
cause and effiict arc beautifully described by- 
Mr. Dry den in the fable of Cymou and Iphi- 
genia. After he has represented Cymon 8f» 
stupid, that 

* He whistled aa he went for want of thought ;* 

ho makes him fall into the following scene. . 
and shows its influence upon him so ezeel- 
lentiy, that it appears as natural as wonder- 
ful :— 

' It linpiienM on a summer's holiday. 
That to tlip grei'iiwood-hliade he took his way ; 
His qii.irtcr-rtan', which he could ne'er forsake. 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 
Ue trud^'d ulon^, uuknowiug what he sought, 
And wlustlod as he went for wantof thoui^it. 

* By chance conducted, or by thirst construn'd. 
Tile deep rece>ses of tlio grove he gain'd ; 
Where in a jdain, defended by the wood, 
Crept through the matted grast» a crystal flood. 
By which an alabaster fountain stood : 

And on the margin of the fount was laid 
O^ttendeii by her slaves) n sleeping maid. 
Like Diun and her nymphs, when tir'd withspor^ 
To rcbt by cool Eurotaii they re4H>rt : 
T)ie (tame herself the goddess well cxpresn'd. 
Not more di^tLnguiHh'd by her purple vest, 
Than by the charming features other face. 
And i*'eii in .»luiiilier a su]M.Tior grace : 
Her comely limbs comito^'d with decent care. 
Her body sJuuleri with a slif^ht cyinar ; 
Her bo.xoiii to the view vva^ only bare : 
Tilt: fannintr wind u|ioii her bosom bio a's ; 
To meet the fanuinfr wind her bosom roiie ; 
The faiininir wind and purling streams continuo her 
rejiose. 

• The fool of nature MimkI with etupid eyes, 
And irujiiitg iiiMUth, that t<-stify'd surprise; 
Piv'd ui l.er face, nor (mhiM remove his sight, 
\'"»v as \u' wa." to love, und novice in delight : 
l<i>ng mute he ^toiwl, and le/ming on hi.s stafT, 
Hi> wonder >\iUiessM uitii an itiiot laujrh ; 
Then \> ould have !--]Hjke, but by his gliuiiiiVing aense ■ 
Pin>t round his want of words, and foar'd offence : 
Doubted for what hit wmi he should be known, 
By Ills clown-ucecnt, and his ctmiitry-tone.* 



But lest this fine description should be ex- 
cepted against, as tiie creation of that great 
muster Mr. Dry den, and not on account of 
what has really ever happened in the worlds 
I shall give you verbatim, the epistle of an 
enamoured footman in the country to his mis- 
tresis. Their sirnames shall not be inserted, 
because their passions demand a greater re- 
spect than is due to their quality. James is 
servant in a great family, and Elizabeth waits 
upon the daughter of one as numerous, some 
miles ofl* her lover. James, before he beheld 
Betty, was vain of his strength, a rough wrest- 
ler, and quarrelsome cudgel-player ; Betty a 
public dancer at muy-|>oles, a romp at stool- 
ball : he alwiiys folldwing idl^ women. i\ie 
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playing amon^ the peasants : hr a country 
bully, flhe a country co(|uettr. But low has 
made her constantiv in licr misti'eu's cham- 
ber, where the youn«; lady frratifiei a scrrct 
paasion of her own, by niiikin^ B«-tty talk of 
James ; and Jaines is Ix'roine a roiist-int wai- 
ter near his muster's apurtuicnt, in ri.-adiDg, 
«• well as he can. romance's. 1 runuot learn 
who Molly is, who it seems walked ten miles 
to carry the an^ry message, which fj^ave occa- 
sion to what follows : 

* MY DEAR BKTTY, May 14, 1711 

* Remember your bleeding lover, who lies 
bleeding at the woimds Cupid made with the 
arrows he borrowed at the eyei of Venus, 
which is your sweet pcrrion. 

* Nay more, with the token you sent nie for 
my love and service offered to your sweet 
person ; which was your base respects to my 
ill conditions; when, alas! there is no ill con- 
ditions in me. but quite contrary ; all love and 
purity, especially to your sweet person ; but 
all this I take as a jest. 

' But the sad and dismal news which Mollv 
brought me struck me to the heart, wiiich wits, 
it teems, and is, your ill conditions for my love 
and respects to you. 

' For she told me, if 1 came furty times to 
you, you would not speak with nie, wliich 
words I am sure is a great gritrf to me. 

' Now, my dear, if I may not be permitted 
to your sweet company, and to liave the hap- 
piness of speaking with your sw<>et person, I 
beg the favour of you to accept of this my se- 
cret mind and thoughts, which hath so long 
lodged in my breast, the wiiich if you do not 
accept, I believe will go nigh to break my 
iieart. 

* For indeed, my dear, I love yon above 
all the beauties I ever saw in all my life. 

* The young gentleman, and my master's 
daughter, the Londoner that is come down to 
marry her, sat in the arbour most part of last 
night. Oh, dear Betty, must the nii^litingales 
sing to those who marry for money, untl not 
to us true lovers ! Oh, my dear Betty, thai we 
rould meet this night where we u«ed to do in 
the woo<l ." 

' Now, my dear, if I may not have the 
blessing of kissing your sweet lips, I Iw^ I 
may have the happiness of kissing; yo:ir fair 
hand, with a few lines fnun your dear «elf. 
presented by whom you please or think 
lit. I believe, if time Mould permit me, I 
could write nil day ; but thi- time being short, 
and paper little, no more from your never- 
failing lover till dcatli, 
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Poor .lames ! since his time and paper were 
so short, I that have more thcin I can use well 
of both, will put the sentiments of this kind 
letter (the style of which seems to be confused 
with scraps he had got in hearing and reading 
what he «lid not understand) into wliat he 
meant to express. 

* DKAR CREATURE, 

' (.'nn you then neglect him who has forgot 
all his recreations and enjoyments to pine away 
his life in thinking of you 7 When I do so, you 
appear more amiable to nic than Venus does in 
the most beautiful description that ever wa^ 
made of her. All this kindness you return with 
an accusation, that I do not love you: but the 
contrary is so manifest, that I cannot think you 
in earnest. But the certainty given me in your 
message by Molly, that you do not love me, is 
what robs me of all comfort. She says you 
will not sec nic: if you can have so much cru- 
elty, at least write to me, that I may kiss the 
impression ma<le by your fair hand. I love 
yon above all things, and. in my condition^ 
what \ on look upon with indilTerenre is to me 
tlie mo.st exqui.^ite pleasure or pain. Our young 
lady and a fuic gentleman from London, who 
are to marry for mercenary ends, walk about 
our gardens, and hear the voice of evening 
nightingales, as if for fashion sake they courted 
those solitudes, because they have heard lovers 
do so. Oh, Betty! could I hear those rivulets 
murmur, and birds sin?, while vou stood near 
me, how little sensible should 1 be that we arc 
both servants, that there is any thing on earth 
ab<ive us ! Oh ! I could write to you as long an 
1 love you, till death itself. 

'JAMKS.' 

N. B. By the words ill conditions, .lames 
means, in a woman coquetry, in a roan incon- 
stancy. ' R. 



'JAMKS. 
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.l:iiiii-« llir t. .1 
(. Ill ili'h\.-rinu' 



• Thn wrilJT of ihi«f huini; fpiMl • w 
serTHiit to the lion. Kilwunt >\'orti'y, « 
• number uf I«>Ui'r> fo hl^ ihi-'it. In* irav** liiiu, by mi".. 
tako, thin whirii h«! h.ul jn-i u ."-iittit tn hio "Wtftiinii t. ml 
in ith kt4'Md kept oii«> oriii« iiin^ti-r'n. Jnim-' mhmi iliMuver- 
^ thiB error hr hud ruiiniiiUiMl, uml rt>tiirni-il to rrctify it, 
but it wuH too late: ih<- l<-ttiT tn Kitty w:i>yihc fir'>t wliirli 
met Mr. Wortley'* ryo, uml fn* hul imhiiferl lii> riirM'<.ir> 
tn rending th«* liulhi'lic efRiMon tiriiiii love-torn fuiittiiuii. 
JuD«-s bi>fri(i>d l<i h.'tve it rtttnriicil : ** No, Jniiii-'..'* •^aiii 
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G^nu^ iinniortalc nianH, iniiltrv<qu<' pi-r unuos 

^^titt fnrtunu chiinuii, ct :iti niitm'r.-iniiir Hvnnim. 

I'lr/r.iii'orif. iv. 'iO^. 

Til' immortal linr in Min* Mirrrosion rriirn*. 
Tin- tiirtunnifllic f.iiiiily n-iii.-iiii^. 
Ami pratul'>irr> {^raiiJion*- tii'* loiiir li^it rontuins. 

Drf/iten. 

n.wiNf. already uiven my reader an account 
of several extraordinary clubs both ancient and 
modern. I did not design to have troubled him 
whh any uiui e narratives of this nature ; but I 
have lately received information of a club which 
1 r:in call neiilicr ancient nor modern, that I 
dare say will hv no less snrprisin;: to my read- 
er than it was to myself; tor which reason I 
sh;iM communic.ite it to the public as one of the 
•greatest curiosities in its kind. 

A friend of mine complaining of a tradesman 
Mh<i is related to him, alter having represented 
iiini as a very idle worthless fellow, who ne 



J.iiiio« Ht Irii'jIIi ktitrci'iU'il ill rnniiiU'iiiK lW>tly tKtit Ii«i 
hml nil " ill cniiilitiiiii>." uiil nbtainnil hi>r cmiH-nt toiiiur- 
ry liiui; lhi> niarfiaifc, i|oivcvrr, wiu unfortiiniiU'ly prr- 
\i!nt(*d by lur «>iuid«n ilc.-ith ; ami jHni('<«, wIk^ mimmiu to 
.- hav l"-«»nnirnodM)rt of Miiil, Kooo after iiinrru'«lhrri«i'.- 

lU)imm»trr, "You '«h:UI lio a frout mail} «nil rht« letter it-i. Tiila si-tfrwitf, moot |iri>hiiMv, the Mollv w>l«lt^ll^2- 
miBit appear iB tlic ^fectator.'* .tj k» man.* iiidr* to carry Ui> antrry ait;.'>8.<t?'*- 
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j^lectcd his family, and spent moiit of his time 
oTcr a bottle, told me, to conclude his character, 
that he wait a member of the Kverlastiog Club. 
So very oild a title raised ray cariosity to in- 
quire into the nature of a club that had Ruch 
a sounding name ; upon which my friend gave 
me the followinfr account: 

The Everlasting Club consists of a hundred 
members, who divide the whole twenty-four 
hours among them in such a manner, that the 
club sits day and night firom one end of the 
year to another ; no party presuming to rise 
till they are relieved by those who are in course 
to succeed them. By this means a member of 
the Everlasting Club never wants company ; 
for though he is not upon duty himself, he is 
sure to find some who are ; so that if he be 
disposed to take a whet, a nooning, an even- 
ing's draught, or a bottle after midnight, he 
goes to the club, and finds a knot of friends 
to his mind. 

It is a maxim in this club, that the steward 
never dies ; for as they succeed one another 
by way of rotation, no man is to (|uit the ;;reat 
elbow-chair which stands at the upper end of 
the table, till his successor is in readiness to fill 
it : insomuch that there has not been a stde ra- 
cantt in the memory of man. 

This club was instituted towards the end (or 
as some of them say, about the middle) of the 
civil wars, and continued without interruption 
till the time of the great fire,*" which burnt them 
out, and dispersed them for several weeks. 
The steward at that time maintained his post 
till he had like to have been blown up with a 
neighbouring house, (which was demolished in 
order to stop the fire;) and would not leave the 
rhair at last, till he had emptied all the bottles 
iiponthc table, and received repeated directions 
fk*omthe CIubtoM ithdraw himself. This steward 
is frequently talked of in the dub. anil looked up- 
on by every member of it as a grcuter man, than 
the famous captain mentioned in my lord Cla- 
rendon, w])o was burnt in his ship because he 
would not quit it without orders. It i.s said, that 
towards the close of 171K). being the great year 
of jubilee, the club had it imder ''onsiilerntion 
whether they should break up or continue their 
session ; but after many speeches and debates, 
it was at length agreed tu sit om the oilier cen- 
tury. This resolution passed in a general club 
^icminc conlradicenla, 

Jlavhig given thi^ short account of the insti- 
tution and continuation of the Everlasting Club, 
I should here endeavour to suy soiiicthing ofthe 
manners and cliHructcrs of its several members, 
which 1 shall do according to th(; best lights 1 
have received in this matter. 

It appeals l>y their books in general, that, 
since their first institution, they have smoked 
fifty tons of tobacco, drank thirty thousand 
butts of ale, one thousand hogsheads of i-ed 
port, two hundred barrels of brandy, and a 
kilderkin of small beer. There has been like- 
wise a great consumption of cards, it is also 
said, that they oliserve the law in Bon Jonsou's 
club,t which orders the jfirc to be always kept 

* * AimoKSOfi. 

t Seo the Leges Convivalos of thh club, in Laiig- 
bsine'ri Lives of £ngli6h Poet9. &c. Art. Ben Jonsoa. 



in (focus perennis esio) as well for the conve- 
nience of lighting their pipes, or to cure the 
dampness of the club-room. 'J'hcy have an old 
woman in the nature of a vestal, whose business 
it is to cherish and perpetuate the fire which 
bams from generation to generation, and haa 
seen the glass-house fires in and out above an 
hundred times. 

The Everlasting Club treats all other clubs 
with an eye of contempt, and talks even of the 
Kit-Cat and October as of a couple of upstarts. 
Their ordinary, discourse, (as much as I have 
been able to learn of it) turns altogether upon 
such adventures as have passed in their own 
assembly ; of members who have taken the 
glass in their turns for a week together, with- 
out stirring out of the club; of others who 
have smoked an hundred pipes at a sitting; of 
others, who have not missed their morning's 
draught for tweuty years together. Sometimes 
they speak in raptures of a run of ale in king 
Charles's reign; and sometimes reflect with 
astonishment upon gttmcs at whist, which have 
been miraculously recovered by members of 
the society, when in all human probability the 
case was desperate. 

They delight in several old catches, which 
they sing at ail hours, to encourage one another 
to moisten their clay, and grow immortal by 
drinking; with many other edifying exhortSr 
tions of the like nature. 

There are four general clubs held in a year, 
at which times they fill up vacancies, appoint 
waiters, confirm the old tire-maker, or elect a 
new one, settle contributions for coals, pipes, 
tobacco, and other necessaries. 

The senior member has outlived the whole 
club twice over, and has been drunk with the 
grandfathers of some of the present sitting 
mcnihers. C. 
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O iroddcHfi I for no l<*ss you socm. 

It is very strange to consider, that a crea- 
ture like man, who is sensible of so many 
weaknesses and iinperfectious, should be ac- 
tuated by a love of fame : that vice and ignor- 
ance, iinperfectiun and misery, should contend 
for jn'aise, and endeavour as much as possible 
to make (hemselvps objects of admiration. 

Hut notwithstanding man's essential perfec- 
tion is but very little, his comparative perfec- 
tion may be very considerable. If he looks 
upon himself in an abstracted light, he has not 
much to boast of; but if he considers himself 
with regard to otheis, lie may find occasion of 
glorying, if not in his own virtues, at least in 
the absence ot another's imperfections. This 
gives u dilVercnt turn to tlie reflections of the 
wise man and the fool. The first endeavours to 
shine in himself, and the last to outshine others. 
The first is humbled by the sense of his own in- 
firmities, the last is lifted up by the discovery of 
those which he observes in other men. The 
wise man considers what he wants, and the fool 
what he abounds in. The wise man is happy 
when he gains his own approbadon, and the 
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fool when he rccoiiimonds him<(eir lo the np- 
plftiue of Uiose about him. 

But however unreasonable and absurd this 
passion for admiration may appear in such a 
creature as man, it is not wholly to be discou- 
rajfed; since it often produces very good ef- 
fects, not only its it restrains him from doings 
any thingc which is mean and contemptible, but 
as it pushes him to actions which are great and 
jrlorions. The principle may be defe<:rive or 
faulty, but the consequences it produics are so 
good, that for the benefit of mankind, it ought 
not to be extinguished. 

It is obser>'cd bv Cicero, that men of thr 
greatest and the most shining parts are the 
most actuated by ambition; and if we look into 
the two sexes, I believe we shall And tiiis prin- 
ciple of action stronger in women than in men. 

The passion for praise, wiiich is so v<;ry ve- 
hemeot in the fair-sex, produ'*es excellent ef- 
fects in women of sense, who desire to be ad- 
mired for that only which deservrs admiration; 
and I think we may observe, without a compli- 
ment to them, that many of them do not only 
live in a more uniform course of virtue, but 
with an infinitely greater regard to their hon- 
our, than what we find in the generality of our 
own sex. How many instuncrs havr we of 
chastity, fidelity, devotion ! How many ladies 
distinguish themselves hy the education of their 
children, care of their families, and love of their 
husbands, which are th«> great qualities and 
achievemcotK of womankind ! as the making of 
war, the carrying on of traffic, the administra- 
tion of justice, arc those by which men grow 
famous, and get themselves a name. 

But as this passion for admiration, wht'u it 
works according to reason, improves tlie beau- 
tiful part of our species in every thing that is 
laudable'; so nothing is more destructive to 
them wheu it is governed by vanity and fully. 
What I have therefore here to say, only regards 
the vain part of the sex, whom for certain rea- 
sons, which the reader will hereafter see at 
large, I shall distinguish by the name of idols. 
An idol is wholly taken up in the adoring of 
her person. Von see in every posture of her 
body, air of her face, rnd motion of her hoad. 
that it is her businoss and employment to c^ain 
adorers. For this reason your idols appear in 
all public places and a<i<if^mbli(><!, in order to 
seduce men to their worship. The playhouse 
IS very frequently filled with idols ; several of 
them are carrie<l in procession every evening 
about the ring, and several of tliem set up theii 
worship even in churches. They are to be ac- 
costed in the languaae proper to the- deity. 
Life and death are in their power : joys of hea- 
ven and pains of hell, are at their dispos;il; 
paradise is in their arms, and eternity in every 
moment that you are present with them. Rup- 
tures, transports, ar.d ec.->lacies are the rewards 
which they confer : sighs and tears, prayers 
and broken hearts, uro the offerings which are 
paid to them. Their smiles make men happy : 
their frowns drive them to despair. I shall on- 
ly add under this head, that Ovid's book of the 
Aft of Love is a kind of heathen ritual, which 
contains all the forms of worship which are 
made use of to an idol. 
Vof.. I 



It would be as difTioull a task fo reckon up 
these difierent kinds of idols, as Milton's was 
to number those thnt mere known in Canaan, 
and the lands adjoining. Illost of them are 
worshipped like Molach in tires and flames. 
Some of them, like Baal, love to see their vo- 
taries cut and »lashed, and shedding their blood 
for them. Some of them, like the idol in the 
Apocrypha, must have treats and collations 
prepared for them every night. It has indeed 
been known, that some of them have been used 
by their incensed worshippers like the Chinese 
idols, w))o are whipped and scourged when they 
refuse to comply with the prayers that are of- 
fered to them. 

I must here observe, that those idolaters who 
devote themselves to the idols 1 am here speak- 
ing of, dilVer very much from all other kinds 
of idolaters. Kor iis others fall out because 
they worship different idols, these idolaters 
(piarrel because they worship the same. 

The intention therefore of the idol is quite 
contrary to the wishes <»f the idolater; as the 
one desires to confine the idol to himself, the 
whole business and ambition of the other is to 
multiply adorers. This hinnour of an idol is 
prettily described in a tale of Chaucer. He 
represents one of them sitting at a table with 
three of her votaries about her, wlio are all of 
them courting her favour, and paying their 
adorations. She smiled upon one, drank to 
another, and trod upon the other's foot which 
was under the table. Now which of these 
three, says the old bard, do you think was 
the favourite ? In troth, says he, not one of 
all the tliree. 

The behaviour of this old idol in Chaucer, 
puts me in mind of the beautiful (Marinda, one 
of ihr greatest idols among the moderns. She 
is worshippotl once a week by candle-light, in 
the midst of a large congregation, generally 
called an assembly. Some of the gayest youths 
in th(; naliou endeavour to plant themselves in 
her eye, while she sits in form with multitudes 
of tapers burning about her. To encourage 
the zeal of her idolaters, she bestows a mark 
of her favour upon every one of them, before 
they go out of her presence. She asks a que.<i» 
tiim of one, tells a stor^ to another, glances an 
ogle upon a third, tiikes a pinch of suufT from 
the fourtli, It.ts her fan drop by accident to 
give the fiflh an occasion of taking it up. In 
short, every one goes away .satisfied with hw 
success, and encouraged to renew his devo- 
tions on the same canonical hour that day 
sevennight. 

An idol may be undeified by many accidental 
cause.^. Marriage in particular is a kind of 
counter-apotheosis, or a deification inverted. — 
Wheu a man becomes fandliar with his god- 
dess, she quickly sinks into a woman. 

Old age is likewise a great decayer of your 
idol. The tnith of it is, there is not a more 
unhappy being than a superanuated idol, espe- 
cially wheu she has contracted such airs and 
beha\ iour as are only graceful when her wor^ 
shippers arc about her. 

C*onsidering therefore that in these and ma- 
ny other cases the woman generally outlives 
the idol. I must return to the moral of this pa' 



DUike IhmnieWes Ihe objecl* of a res 
and lulhig admiratioD. This is not lo 
«d foi rrom beaulj', or dreii, or tinii 
Ihun Ihoie inward ornBuienls which m 
be deraccd by lime or lickueu, aoA w 
pear moit wnlBble lo (hoie who arc n 
quaiuled with iheni. 
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Pmdral opert inlemipu 

Ik mylul Monday'i paper I gave tume gi 
nera] iutancei of those beautiful MtokeB whic 
please the reader in the old long of Clii-vj 
Cbaie ; I ihall here, according lo niy promisi 
be more particular, and show that lite Kent 
■aeau iu that ballad are extrcTi»Jy hnlurni an 
poetical, and full of the majcMic ^implicit 
wbich we admire In the grcateEt of Ihe aiiriei 
poett: for which reaaon I shall quote seven 
pauages of it ' ■ - ■ -■ 
getber the lan 
ptsiagei of tl: 



£neidi i 



Lot thai 1 would 

t (whoeirer he wna) 



ectei! It 



passages, but that 

and by Ihe same copyings after nai ure. 

Had this old song been filUd with rpigrnir 
matical turns and poiiils of wit, it mi^ht pci 
haps have pleased the wrong last.' rf snin 
readers: but it would never have bTomc Ih 
delight of the cooimou peopip, nor havi: nnrir 
cd the heart of Sir Philip Sidney like thr soun 
of a trumpet ; it is only aaliire that can hav 
tfaiB effect, and please those tastes whieii nr 
Ihe most unprejudiced, or (he most ri:<iiied. 
mutt however beg leaic to ilissent from s 
(Teat an autlioriiy as tliat of Sir Philip 5i< 
BCy, ID the judgment which he lias poflseil n 
lo Ihe rode style and evil nppnrcl of (his nut 
qualedtong', fiir there arc scvernl pnrtR iu 
w^re not only the thought bat the langiinge 
luqjeilk, and Ihe numbers sonorous; at leai 
Ihe apparel is much more gorceons tbiiii man 
of the poets made use uf in tiueen Elizabelh 
time, ai the reader will see in several of lli 
IbllowiBy quotations. 

What can be greater than citlier the tliongl 
OT the expmsioD in tliet slants , 

•Tedtive tbn dcerwith hnimd uti iLorn 



taJtlnj of considering the miafonunr'': nhic 
Ihii batUe wonld bring upon poiterilj , not ni 
It on those who were born imuiediniciy aflt 
tiM battle, and lost their fktben m it. bui u 
Ifaon alio who perished in future baltl« 
which UMk their rise from thii qnnrre) of t)i 
two earia, ii wonderfully beautiful, and coi 
ftmaUe to (be way of thinking among the be 
tteni poBlai 
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AudiellltljtBM 

Knrijuv 


„7.I1°' 'H«-.Lib.l.fkHi.(0. 


PonsriO-.tliin 


D'd by their Aiihrn- crinei, 
k grief, Uui norj oTthsir i>in». 


What can be more sounding and poetical, or 
resemble more the majestic simplicity of the 
■acienis, than the following stanzas I 


■tt- 


EsrlefSHlhumlHrluid 
tnUnddidmibi. 
urBinUiBScnUiibwoo*! 
umm.r'.any.IoUikfc 


■With fin 

AltdH 


«.huml.»ih»wmeDb.ld. 
■rn men of Blight. 
wCullwcll.intiiDcafaeed, 
Iheir .htft. sright. 


'Thohou 


do rui Miflly through tke woodp 



liiy hmiiMlKi T^j^etui, open, nml pvrsw the prey : 

Pqr Echo huiU ahnig uil propsgates tb« wnnd. 

■ La, vondnr dolh Esrl Douglas come, 

HlimrninBnnoiirhrigtal: 
Full IwcBIy husdird Scouiih siwan, 
AU mnrching in our eight. 

■ All mpn of pltManl Ti>idi>le, 

Fut by IIh river Twco],' &c 

The country of the Scotch warriors, described 
iu these two last verics, has a fine romeolic 
siiualion, and aifordsa couple of smooth words 
for verse. If the reader compares the fore- 
going six lines of the song with the fullowinp 
Latin verses, he will sec how much the; are 
written in the spirit of Virgil : 



Qamue Blun Pnehoale vii 
JnitMiis, gcdidBniue Aaii'i 
lloTDira irn cnliuM ;— '|Ul 

((uiinbi-rini FolmriBiquc 



I epiculd librsat : 

m, M roorida rlvls 
HKi run Vellal, 

wine, M nuami BiBHllia i 

iKm. si-WB-ni. tOi, 712. 



nml thu VnUaan's dmry limi — 
MBiBsen th;il (hun aevwna csm : 
the erugn cliiti nfTiHrlcs i 



By Fnluriis ubiI fruilfla ] 

Bui to proceed : 

• KnrI IVnidat «n • 
Moil likD a h!>r. 
Huln fuiuiMol af 
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'Our Epirluh wcbera bant tbeir bows, 

Their heart* were good and true ; 
At the first flight of arrows sent, 
Full threescore Scots they Ucw. 

* Tbey clos'd ftill fast oo ev'ry side, 

No slackness there was found ; 
And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

* With that there came an arrow keen. 

Out of an BngliiUi bow, 
Which struck £arl Douglas to the heart, 
A deep and deadly blow.* 

iEneai wai wounded after the same manner by 
an unknown band in the midst of a parley. 

Has inter Toces, media inter talia verba, 
Eece viro stridens alls allapsa sagitta est, 
lacertam qu& pulsa manu ^n. xii. 318. 

TlmiS while be spake, unmindftal of defitnce, 

A winged arrow struck the piou^ nrince ; 

But whether firom an human hana it came, 

Or boetile god, is left unknown by fame. Drydnn. 

But of all tbe descriptire parts of this song, 
there are none more beautiful than the four 
following^ BtanEas, which have a great force 
and spirit in them, and are filled with very na- 
tural circumstances. The thought in the third 
ftansa was never touched by any other poet, 
and is such an one as would have shined in 
HoBwr or Virgil : 

* So thus did both these nobles die. 

Whom courage none could stain ; 
An English archer then perceiv'd 
The noble Earl was slain. 

*He had a bow Itent in his hind, 

Made of a truKty tree, 
An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Unto the head drew he. 

* AguBst Bir Hugh Montgomery 

So right his shaft he set, 
Tbe grey goose wing th«it was thereon 
Ib nis heart-blood wis wet. 

* This figlit did last from break of day 

Till setting of the sun; 
For when they rang the ev'ning hell 
The battle scarce was done.* 

One BMiy observe, likewise, that in the cata- 
logue of the slain, the author has followed the 
example of the great anciout poets, not only 
in giTing a long list of the dead, but by diver- 
sifying it with little characters of particular 
penons. 



* Aad with Earl Douglas there was slain 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
Sir Charles Carrel, th^t from the field 
One foot would never fly : 

' Sir Charles Murrel of RatcliflTtoo, 

His sister*i< wn was hn ; 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteem'd. 
Yet saved could not be.' 

The familiar sound in these names destroys the 
majesty of the description ; for this reason J 
do not mention this part of the poem but to show 
the natural cast of thought which appears in 
h, as the two last verses look almost like a 
tranfiatioa«r Vir^l. 



- Cadit et Riphcus, ju8tistitnus.unu¥ _ 



Qui Aiit in Teucris, et servantissimos Bqut. 
Diis aliter visum Mm* ii. ttfi. 

Then Ripheus fell in the unequal fl|lil» 
Just of his word, ohbcrvant of thi right : 
Ileav'u thought not so. Drffien. 

In the catalogue of the English who fell, Wi- 
therington's behaviour is in the same manner 
particularized very artfully, as the reader if 
prepared for it by that account which is given 
of him in the beginning of the battle ; though 
I am satisfied your little buflbon readers (who 
have seen that passage ridiculed in Hudibrat) 
will not be able to take the beauty of it : for 
which reason Idare not so much as quote it.* 

* Then slept a gallant 'squire fbrtb, 
Withnrington was his name, 
Who said, 1 would not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame, 

' That e'er my captain fought on ftwt. 
And I Htood looking on.' 

We meet with the same heroic sentiment in 
Virgil. 

Non pudet, O Rutuli, cnnctift pro talibus unam 
Objecturc animoin 7 numeroue, an viribus sequi 
Non sumus 1 ^m. xii. 



For shame, Rutilians, can you bear the sight 

Of one ex]K>i>*d for all, in Hiugle fight? 

Can we before the face of heav'n confess 

Our courage colder, or our numbers less ? Dryden. 

Wliat can be more natural, or more moving, 
than the circumstances in which he describes 
the behaviour of those women who had loft 
their husbands on this fatal day ? 

' Next day did many widows come 

Their huJ>bundH to bewail ; 
They washM their woai^ in brinish tears. 
But all would not prevail. 

* Their bodies bath'd in purple blood, 

They bore with them uwuy ; 
They kins'd tliem dead a thousand times, 
When they were clad in clay.' 

Thus we see how the thoughts of this poem, 
which naturally arises from the subject, are 
always simple, and sometimes exquisitely no- 
ble ; that the language is of)en very aoundhig, 
and that the whole is written with a true poeti- 
cal spirit. 

If this song had been written in the Gothic 
manner, which is the delight of all our little 
wits, whether writers or readers, it would not 
have hit the taste of so many ages, and have 
pleased the readers of all ranks and conditions. 
1 shall only beg pardon for such a profusion 
of Latin quotatiouH; which I should not have 
made use of, but that I feared my own jadg- 
ment would have looked tor> singular on such a 
subject, had not I supported it by the practice 
and authority of Virgil. C. 



* There is nothing liidirroui* in the verae alhidad to, as 
it standb in the original bidlad : 

' For Wetharryngtoo my harte is wo* 

That ever be vlayne shulde lie ; 
For when both his leggea wear h'twyne in to, 
Vet he knul'd and fought on his kae. 
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Omniii Aristippuin drruit color, et rtatus, ot rr«. 

Ilor. Lib. 1. Kp. 23. xvii. 

KM fortane fitted .\rbii|iiHM well. — Crtuk, 

It was with some mortification that I suffer- 
ed the raiicry of a fine lady of luy acquaint- 
ance, for calling, in one of my papers,* Dori- 
mant a clown. She was so unmerciful us to 
take advantage of my invincible taciturnity, 
' and on that occasion with great freedom to con- 
sider the air, the height, the face, the gesture 
of him, who could pretend to judge so arro- 
gantly of gallantry. She is full of motiou, 
janty and lively in her impertinence, and one 
of those that commonly pass, among the igno- 
rant, for persons who have a great deal of hu- 
mour. She had the play of Sir Fopling in her 
band, and after she had said it was happy for 
her there was not so charming a creature as 
Dorimant now living, she began with a theat- 
rical air and tone of voice to read, by way of 
triumph over me, some of his speeches. ' 'Tis 
she ! that lovely air, that easy shape, those 
B-anton eyes, and all those melting charms 
about her mouth, which Medley spoke of, 
I'll follow the lottery, and put in for a prize 
with my friend BcIIair.' 

* la love xhfi Tictor* from the vanqai«h*d fly ; 
They fly that wound, and thry pursue that die.* 

Then turning over the leaves, she reads alter- 
natrly, and speaks, 

* And you and l<oveit to her com •hall find 
I fetbom all the depthx of woman-kind.' 

Oh the fine gentleman ! But here, contiimcs she. 
i.<t the passage I admire most, where he begins 
to tease Loveit, and uiinick Sir Fopling. Oh, 
the pretty satire, in bis resolving to be a cox- 
comb to please, since noise and nonsense have 
such powerful charms. 

* I, that I may nucof raftil pro%'e. 
Transform mysolf to what you lore.* 

Then how like a man of the town, so wild 
and gay is that ! 

* The wise will find a diflTrenrn in our fate, 
You wed a woman, 1 a good estati>.* 

It would have been a very wild endeavour 
for a man of my temper to offer any opposition 
to so nimble a speaker as my fair enemy is ; 
but her discourse gave me very many reflec- 
tions, when I had letl her company. Among 
others, I could not but consider with some at- 
tention, the false impressions the generality 
(the fair-sex more especially) have of what 
should be intended, when they say a ' fine gen- 
tleman ;* and could not help revolving that 
subject in my thoughts, and settling, as it 
were, an idea of that character in my own 
imagination. 

No man ought to have the esteem of the rest 
of the world, for any actions which are disa- 
greeable to those maxims which prevail, as the 
standards of behaviour, in the country, whcrc- 

fil>ei't. No. GTr. 



iu he lives. What is opposite to the eternal 
rules of reason and good sense, must be ex- 
cluded from any place in the carriage of a well 
bred man. i did not, 1 confess, explain my- 
self enough on this subject, when I called 
Dorimant a clown, and made it an instauicc of 
it, that he called the orange wench, Double 
Tripe: 1 should have shown, that humanity 
obliges a gentleman to give no paii of hiynan- 
kind reproach, for what they, whom they re- 
proach, may possibly have in common with 
the mut^t virtuous and woiihy amongst ui. 
When a gentleman speaks coarsely, he has 
drcKsed himself clean to no purpose. The 
clothing of our minds certainly ought to be 
regarded before that of our bodies. To betray 
in a man's talk a corrupt imagination, is a 
much greater offence against the conversation 
of a gentleman, than any negligence of dress 
imaginable. But this sense of the matter is 
so far from being received among people even 
of condition, that Vocifcr passes for a fine 
gontleman. He is loud, haughty, gentle, soft, 
lewd, and obsequious by turns, just as a little 
understanding and great impudence prompt 
him at the present moment. He passes among 
the silly part of our women for a man of wit, 
because he is generally in doubt. He contra- 
dicts with a shrug, and confutes with a certain 
sufficiency, in proifessing such and such a thing 
is above his capacity. Wbnt makes his cha- 
racter the pleasanter is, that he is a professed 
deluder of women ; and because the empty 
coxcomb has no regard to any thing that is of 
itself sacred and inviolable. I have heard an 
unmarried lady of fortune say. It is a pity so 
fine a gentleman as Vocifer is so great an athe^ 
ist. The crowds of such inconsiderable crea- 
tures, that infest all places of assembling, 
every reader will have in his eye from his 
own observation ; but would it not be worth 
considering what sort of figure a man who 
formed himself upon those principles among 
us, which are agreeable to the dictates of hon- 
our and religion, would make in the familiar 
and ordinary occurrences of life ? 

I hardly have' observed any one fill his seve- 
ral duties of life better than Ignotus. All the 
under parts of his behaviour, and such as are 
exposed to common observation, have their 
rise in him from great and noble motives. A 
firm and unshaken expectation of another life 
makes him become this; humanity and good- 
nature, fortified by the sense of virtue, has the 
same effect upon him, as the neglect of all 
goodness has upon many others. Being firmly 
established in all matters of importance, that 
certain inattention which makes men's actions 
look easy, appears in him with greater bcanty : 
by a thorough contempt of little excellencies, 
he is perfectly muster of them. This temper of 
mind leaves him under no necessity of study- 
ing his air, and he has this peculiar distinction, 
that his negligence is uuaflectcd. 

He that can work himself into a pleasure in 
consiflcring this being as an uncertain one, and 
think to reap an advantage by its discontinu- 
ance, Is in a fair way of doing all things with 
a graceful unconcern, and a gentleman-like 
rase. Such a one does not behold hi.< life as a 
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f horty trantient, perplexing^ state, made up of 
trifling pleasures and great anxieties ; but 
fees it in quite another light ; his griefs are 
momentary and his joys immortal. Reflec- 
tion upon death is not a gloomy and sad 
thought of resigning every thing that he de- 
lights in, but it is a short niglit followed by an 
cudless day. What I would here contend foi 
is, that the more virtuous the man is, the near- 
er be will naturally be to the character of gen- 
teel and agreeable. A man whose fortune is 
l^ntiful, shows an case in his countenance, 
and confidence in his behaviour, which he that 
is under wants and difficulties cannot assume. 
It is thus with the state of the mind ; he that 
gOTems his thoughts with the everlasting rules 
of reason and sense, must have something so 
inexpressibly graceful in his words and actions, 
that every circumstance must become him. 
The change of persons or thingps around him 
does not alter his situation, but he looks disin- 
terested in the occurrences with which others 
are distracted, because the greatest purpose of 
his life is to mRiutain an i<idlflerence both to 
it and all its enjoyments. In a word, to he a 
line gentleman, is to be a generous and a brave 
xaan. What can make a man so mucli in con- 
slant good humour, and shine, as we call it, 
than to be supported by what can never fail 
him, and to believe that whatever happens to 
him was the best thing that could possibly befal 
him, or else he on whom it depends, would 
not have permitted it to have befallen him at 
all ! R. 



^Q. 76.] Monday, May 28, 171 1. 

%Ji tu fortimam, mc nos te. Cel>c, ft-remus. 

Hor. Lib. i. Kp. viii. 17. 

As yoo your fortune bear, we will bear you. 

Creech. 

Tbxiue is nothing so common as to find a 
man whom in the general observation of his 
carriage you take to be of an uniform temper, 
subject to such unaccountable starts of hti- 
jnour and passion, that he is as much unlike 
himself, and diflfers as much from the man you 
at first thought him, as any two distinct persons 
can difier from each other. This proceeds 
from the want of forming some law of life to 
ourselves, or fixing some notion of things in 
general, which may aficct us in such a manner 
as to create proper habits botli in onr min :» 
and bodies. The negligence of this, learos us 
exposed not only to an unl>ecoming levity in 
our usual conversation, but also to the !»anic 
instability in our friendships, interests, ind 
alliances. A man wlio is but a mere Spectator 
of what passes around him, and not enga2;cd 
in commerces of an^ consideration , is but an 
ill judge of the secret motions of th*? heart of 
man. and by what degrees it is actuated to 
make such visible alterations in the same per- 
son : but at the same time, when a man is no 
way concerned in the eficct of such inconsist- 
encies, in the behaviour of men of the world, 
the speculation must be in the utmost degree 
hoth diverting and instructive ; yet to enjoy I 



such observations in the highest relish, he 
ought to be placed in a post of direction, and 
have the dealings of their fortunes to them. 
1 have therefore been wonderfully diverted 
with some pieces of secret history, which an 
ttiitiqui.ry, my very good friend, lent me as a 
j curiosity. They are memoirs of the private 
1 ife of Piiaramond of Frances. ' Pharamond/ 



I »ays my author, ' was a prince of infinite hu- 
manity and generosity, and at the same time 
the most pleasant and facetious companion of 
his time. He had a peculiar taste in him, which 
would have been unlucky in any prince but 
himself; he thought there could be no exqui- 
site pleasure in conversation, but among equals; 
and would pleasantly bewail himself that he 
always lived in a crowd, but was the only man 
in France that could never get into company. 
This turn of mind made him delight in mid- 
night rambles, attended only with one person 
of his bed-chamber. He would in these ex- 
cursions get acquainted with men (whose tem- 
per he had a mind to try ) and recommend them 
privately to the particular observation of his 
first miuister. He generally found himself neg^ 
lected by his new acquaintance as soon as they 
had hopes of growing great; and used on such 
occasions to remark, that it was a great injus- 
tice to tax princes of forgetting themselves in 
their high fortunes, when there was so few that 
could with constancy bear the favour of their 
very creatures.' My author in these loose 
hints has one passage that gives us a very 
lively idea of the uncommon genius of Phara- 
mond. He met with one man whom he had 
put to ail the usual proofs he made of those he 
had a mind to know thoroughly, and found 
him for his purpose. In discourse with him one 
day, he gavehhn an opportunity of saymghow 
much would satisfy all his wishes. The prince 
immediately revealed himself, doubled the sum, 
and spoke to him in this manner : ' Sir, you 
have twice what you desired, by the favour of 
Pharamond ; but look to it, that you are satis^ 
fied with it, for it is the last you shall ever re- 
ceive. 1 from this moment consider you as 
mine ; and to make you truly so, I give you 
my royal word you shall never be greater or 
less than you are at present. Answer me not 
(concluded the prince smiling), but enjoy the 
fortune 1 have put you in, which is above my 
own condition ; for you have hereafter nothing 
to hope or to fear.' 

His majesty having thus well chosen and 
bought a friend and companion, he enjoyed al- 
ternately all the pleasures of an agreeable 
private man, and a great and powerful mo- 
narch. He gave himself, with his companion^ 
tiie name ot the merry tyrant ; for he punished 
his courtiers for their insolence and foUy, not 
by any act of public distavuur, but by himior- 
ously practising upon their imaginations. If 
ho <jbserved a man untractableto his inferiors, 
he would find an opportunity to take some fa- 
vourable notice of iiiin. and render him insup- 
portable. He knew all his own looks, words, 
and actions, had their interpretations ; and his 
friend Monsieur F.ucrate (for so he was called) 
having a great soul without ambition, he could 
communicate all his thoughts to him, and feac 
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no artful use would be made of that freedom. 
It wai no imall delij^ht when they were in pri- 
▼ate, to reflect upon all which had passed in 
pnblic. 

Pharamond would often, to satisfy a vain 
Ibol of power in his country, talk to him in a 
lull court, and with one whisper make him des- 
pise all his old friends and acquaintance. He 
was come to that knowlcd^ of men by long 
observation, that he would profess altering the 
whole mass of bioocl in some tempers, by thrice 
speaking to them. As fortune was in his pow- 
er, he gave himself constant entertainment in 
managing the mere followers of it with the 
treatment they deserved. He would, by a skil- 
ful cast of his eye, and half a smile, make two 
fellows who hated, embrace, and fhll upon 
each other's necks with as much ea^mess, as 
if they followed their real inclinations, and in- 
tended to stifle one another. When he was in 
high good humour, he would lay the scene 
with Eucrate, and on a public night exercise 
the passions of his whole court. He was pleas- 
ed to see an haughty beauty watch the looks 
At the man she had lung despised, from obser- 
vation of his being taken notice of by Phara- 
mond ; and the lover conceive higher hopes, 
than to follow the woman he was dying for the 
day before. In a court, where men speak af- 
fection in the strongest terms, and dislike in 
the faintest, it was a comical mixture of inci- 
dents to see disguises thrown aside in one case, 
and increased on the other, according as favour 
or disgrace attended the respective objects of 
men's approbation or disesteem. Pharamond, 
in his mirth upon the meanness of mankind, 
used to say, ' As he could take away a man's 
fL'f^ senses, he could give him an hundred. 
The man in disgrace shall immediately lose 
sdl his natural endowments, and he that finds 
Ihvour have the attributes of an angel. He 
would carry it it so far as to say, ' It should 
not be only so in the opinion of the lower 
part •of his court, but the men themselves 
shall think thus meanly or greatly of them- 
selves, as they are out, or in tlie good graces 
of a court.' 

A monarch, who had wit and humour like 
Pharamond, must have pleasures which no 
man else can ever have an opportunity of en- 
joying. He gave fortune to none but those 
whom he knew could receive it without trans- 
port. He made a noble and generous use of 
his observations, and did not regard his min- 
isters as they were agreeable to himself, but 
as they were useful to his kingdom. By this 
means, the king appeared in every officer of 
state ; and no man had a participation of the 
power, who had not a similitude of the virtue 



of Pharamond. 
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No. 77.] Tuesday, May 29, 1711. 

Non convivere licet, nnc urbe totA 
Quiaquam est tam propd tam proculqap nobis. 

Mart. Epig. 87. 1. 1. 

What correspondence can I hold with you. 
Who are so near, and yet so distatt toot 

Mt friend Will Honeycomb is one of those 
sort of men who are very often absent in con- 



versation, and what the French call a reveur 
and a dutraU. A little before our dub-time 
last night, we were walking together in So- 
merset-gardens, where Will had picked up a 
small pebble of so odd a make, that he said ha 
would present it to a friend of his, an eminent 
virtuoso. After we had walked some time, I 
made a full stop with my face towards the weat, 
which Will knowing to be my usual method of 
asking what's o'clock, in an afternoon, imme- 
diately pulled out his watch, and told me we 
had seven minutes good. We took a turn or 
two more, when to my great surprise, I saw 
him squir away his watch a considerable waj 
into the Thames, and with great sedateness ia 
his looks put up the pebble, he had before 
found, in his fob. As 1 have naturally an 
aversion to much speaking, and do not love to 
be the messenger of ill news, especially when 
it comes too late to be useful, I left him to be 
convinced of his mistake in due time, and 
continued my walk, reflecting on these little 
absences and distractions in mankind, and re- 
solving to make them the subject of a future 
speculation. 

I was the more confirmed in my design, 
when I considered that they were very often 
blemishes in the characters of men of excd- 
lent sense ; and helped to keep up the reputa- 
tion of that Latin proverb, which Mr. Dryden 
has translated in the following lines : 

* Great wit to raadne«8 sure is neac ally^d, 
And tliin partitions do their bounds divide.** 

My reader does, I hope, perceive, that I 
distinguish a man who is absent, because he 
thinks of something else, from one who is ab- 
sent, because he thinks of nothing at all. The 
latter is too innocent a creature to be taken 
notice of; but the distractions of the former 
may, I believe, be generally accounted for 
from one of these reasons. 

Either their minds are wholly fixed on some 
particular science, which is often the case of 
mathematicians and other learned men ; or 
are wholly taken up with some violent pas- 
sion, such as anger, fear, or love, which ties 
the mind to some distant object; or, lastly, 
these distractions proceed from a certain viva- 
city and fickleness in a man's temper, which 
while it raises lip infinite numbers of ideas in 
the mind, is continually pushing it on, without 
allowing it to rest on any particular image. 
Nothing therefore is more unnatural than the 
thoughts and conceptions of such a man, which 
are seldom occasioned either by the company 
he is in, or any of those objects which are 
placed before him. While you fancy he is 
admiring a beautiful woman, it is an even wa- 
ger that he is solving a proposition in Euclid ; 
and while you may imagine he is reading the 
Paris Grazette, it is far from being impossible, 
that he is pulling down and rebuilding the 
front of his country-house. 

At the same time that I am endeavouring to 
expose this weakness in others, I shall readily 
confess that I once laboured under the same 

* Nollum magnum ingenium sine miztura dementis. 
Senera Ih TrMnqmU. ulnlsi. cap. xv. 
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mfirmitj myself. The method I took to con- 
quer it was a firm resolution to learn something 
from whatever I was obliged to see or hear. 
There is a way of thinking, if a man can at- 
tetn to it, bj which he may strike somewhat 
out of any thing. I can at present observe 
those starts of good sense, and struggles of un- 
improved reason in the conversation of a 
down, with as much satisfaction as the most 
shining periods of the most finished orator ; 
aod can make a shift to command my attention 
at a puppet-show or an opera, as well as at 
Hamlet or Othello. I always make one of the 
company I am in ; for though I say little my- 
self, my attention to others, and those nods of 
approbation which I never bestow unmerited, 
sufficiently show that 1 am among them. 
Whereas Will Honeycomb, though a fellow of 
good sense, is every* day doing and saying an 
hundred things, which he afterwards confesses, 
with a well-bred frankness, were somewhat 
muU apropos^ and undesigned. 

I chanced the other day to go into a cofiee- 
house, where Will was standing in the midst of 
several auditors, whom he had gathered round 
him, and was giving them an account of the 
person and character of Moll Hinton. My ap- 
pearance before him just put him in mind of 
me, without making him reflect that I was ac- 
tually present. So that keeping his eyes full 
upon me, to the great surprise of his audience, 
he broke off his first harangue, and proceeded 
thus: — * Why now there's my friend,' mention- 
ing me by my name, ' he is a fellow that thinks 
m great deal, but never opens his mouth ; I 
warrant you he is now thrusting his short face 
iato some coiTee-house about 'Change. I was 
his bail in the time of the Popish plot, when he 
was taken up for a Jesuit.' If he had looked 
on me a little longer, he had certainly described 
me so particularly, without ever considering 
what led him into it, that the whole company must 
necessarily have found me out; for which rea- 
son, remembering the old proveib, ' Out of 
sight out of mind,* I left the room ; and upon 
meeting him an hour afterwards, was asked 
by him, with a great deal of good humour, in 
what part of the world I lived, that he had 
not seen me these three days. 

Monsieur Bruyere has given us the character 
of an absent man with a great deal of humour, 
which he has pushed to an agreeable extrava- 
gmnce ; with the heads of it I shall conclude 
my present paper. 

* Menalcas,' says that excellent author, 
' comes down in a mornuig, opens his door to 
go out, but shuts it again, because he per- 
ceives that he has his night-cap on ; and ex- 
aminuBg himself further, finds that he is but 
half-shaved, that he has stuck his sword on his 
right side, that his stockings are about his 
heels, and that his shirt is over his breeches. 
When he is dressed, he goes to court, comes 
into the drawing room, and walking bolt-up- 
right under a branch of candle-sticks, his wig 
is caught up by one of them, and hangs dang- 
ling in the air. All the courtiers fall a laugh- 
ing, but Menalcas laughs louder than any of 
them, and looks about for the person that is 
the jest of the company. Coming down to the 



court-gate he finds a coach, which taking for 
his own, he whips into it ; and the coachman 
drives ofi", not doubting but he carries his mas- 
ter. As soon as he stops, Menalcas throws 
himself out of the cuach, crosses the court, 
ascends the stair-case, and runs through all 
the chambers with the greatest familiarity; 
reposes himself on a couch, and fancies him- 
self at home. The master of the bouse at 
last comes in ; Menalcas rises to receive him, 
and desires hira to sit down; he talks, muses, 
and then talks again. The gentleman of the 
house is tired and amazed ; Menalcas is no less 
so, but is every moment in hopes that his imper- 
tinent guest will at last end his tedious visit. 
Night comes on, when Menalcas is hardly un- 
deceived. 

* When he is play bag at backgammon, he 
calls for a full glass of wine and water; it is 
his turn to throw, he has the box in one hand, 
and his glass in the other ; and being extreme- 
ly dry, and unwilling to lose time, he swallows 
down both the dice, and at the same time 
throws his wine into the tables. He writes a 
letter, and flings the sand into the ink-bottle ; 
he writes a second, and mistakes the super- 
scription. A nobleman receives one of them, 
and upon opening it reads as follows : " I 
would have you, honest Jack, immediately 
upon the receipt of this, take in hay enough to 
serve mc the winter.'' His farmer receives 
the other, and is anmzed to see in it, " My 
lord, I received your grace's commands, with 
an entire submission to — ." If he is at an en- 
tertainment, you may sec the pieces of bread 
continually multiplying round his plate. It is 
true, the rest of the company want it as well 
as their knives and forks, which Menalcas does 
not let them keep long. Sometimes in a morn- 
ing he puts his whole family in a hurry, and at 
last goes out without being able to stay for his 
coach or dinner, and for that day you may see 
him in every part of the town, except the very- 
place where he had appointed to be upon a 
business of importance. You would often take 
him for every thing that he is not ; for a fellow 
quite stupid, for he hears nothing ; for a fool, 
for he talks to himself, and has an hundred 
grimaces and motions with his head, which 
are altogether involuntary ; for a proud man, 
for he looks full up<m you, and takes no notice 
of your saluting him. The truth of it is, his 
eyes are open, but he makes no use of them, 
and neither sees you, nor any man, nor any- 
thing else. He came once from his country- 
house, and his own footman undertook to rob 
him, and succeeded. They held a flambeau to 
his throat, and bid him deliver his purse ; he 
did so, and coming home told his friends he 
had been robbed ; they desired to know the par- 
ticulars, •' Ask my servants," says Menaclas, 
" for they were with me." X. 



No. 78.] Wednesday, May 30, 1711. 

Cum talis •!>• utinam nosier msps ! 

Could we but call no great .i gRiiiu* ourK ! 

The following letters are so plessant, that I 
doubt not but the reader will be as orach divcrt- 
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ed with them ai I was. I have nothing to do 
in this daj's entertainment, but taking the sen- 
tence from the end of the Cambridge letter, 
and placing it at the front of my paper, to show 
the author I wish him my companion with as 
much earnestness as he invites me to be his. 

' SIR, 

' I send you the enclosed, to be inserted (if 
yon think them worthy of it) in your Spec- 
tators; in which so surprising a genius ap- 
pears, that it is no wonder if all mankind en- 
deavours to get somewhat into a paper which 
will always live. 

' As to the Cambridge affair, the humour 
was really carried on in the way I describe it. 
However, you have a full commission to put 
out or in, and to do whatever joa think fit 
with it I have already had the satisfaction of 
seeing you take that liberty with some things 
I have before sent you. Go on, sir, and pros- 
per. You have the best wishes of, 

' Sir, 
* Tour very aflcctionate 

and obliging humble servant.' 

' MR. SPECTATOR, Cambridge. 

* Ton well know it is of great consequence to 
clear titles, and it is of importance that it be 
done in the proper season ; on which account, 
this is to assure you, that the club of Ugly 
Faces was instituted originally at Cambridge. 
in the merry reign of King Charles II. As in 
great bodies of men it is not difficult to And 
members enough for such a club, so (J remem- 
ber) it was then feared, upon their intention of 
diniag together, tliat the hall belonging to 
Clare-hall, the ugliest then in the town, (though 
now the neatest) would not be large enough 
handsomely to hold the company. Invitations 
were made to great nunibei*8, but very few 
accepted them without much difficulty. One 
pleaded, that being at Loudon, in a booksel- 
ler*s shop, a lady going by with a great belly 
longed to kiss him. He had certainly been ex- 
rased, but that evidence appeared, that indeed 
one in London did pretend she longed to kiss 
him. but that it was only a pick-pocket, who 
during his kissing herstole away all his money. 
Another would have got off by a dimple in liis 
chin ; but it was proved upon him, that he had, 
by coming into a room, made a woman mi.s- 
carry, and frightened two children into fits. 
A third alledged, that he was taken by a lady 
for another gentleman, who was one of the 
handsomest in the university : but upon inquiry 
it was found that the lady had actually lost one 
eygf and the other was very much upon the 
doclinc. A fourth produced letters out of the 
country in his vindication, in which a gentle- 
man ofered him his daughter, who had lately 
fallen in love with him, with a good fortune ; 
but it was made appear, that the young lady 
was amorous, and had like to have nni awav 
with her father's coachman, xo that it was sup- 
posed, that her pretence of falling in love with 
him. was onl^ in order to he well married. It 
was pleaiant to hear the several ezcnses which 
were madSy insomuch that some made as much 
interest to be excused, as thry would from serv- 



ing sheriff; however, at last the society was 
formed, and proper officers were appointed ; 
and th-' day was fixed for the entertainment, 
which was in venison season. A pleasant fel- 
low of King*s-coilege (commonly called Crab, 
from his sourlook, andthe only man who did not 
pretend to get off) was nominated for chaplain ; 
and nothing was wanting but some one to sit 
in the elbow-chair, by way of president, at the 
upper end of the table ; and there the business 
stuck, for there was no contention for superi- 
ority there. This affair made so great a noise, 
that the King, who was tlien at Newmarket, 
heard of it, and was pleased merrily and gra- 
ciously to say, " He could not be there him- 
self, hut he would send them a brace of 
bucks." 

' I would desire you, sir, to set this affair in 
a true light, that posterity may not l>e misled 
in so important a point: for when the " wise 
man who shall write your true history" shall 
acquaint the world, that you had a diploma 
sent from the Ugly Club at Oxford, and that by 
virtue of it you were admitted into it, what a 
learned war will there be among future critics 
about the original of that club, which both 
universities will contend so warmly for 7 And 
perhaps some hardy Cantabrigian author may 
then boldly affirm, that the word Oxford was 
an interpolation of some Oxonian instead of 
Cambridge. This affair will be best adjust- 
ed in your life-time ; but I hope your affection 
to your mother will not make you partial to 
your aunt. 

' To tell you, sir, my own opinion : Though I 
cannot find any ancient records of any acts of 
the society of the Vg:\y Faces, considered in a 
public capacity; yet, in a private one, they have 
certainly aiitiquity on their side. I am per- 
suaded they will hardly give place to the F^own- 
gers, and the Lowngers are of the same stand- 
ing with the university itself. 

* Though we well know, sir, yon want no mo- 
tive to do justice, yet 1 am commissioned to tell 
you, that you are invited to be admitted ad tun- 
flftn at Cambridge ; and 1 believe I may ven- 
ture safely to deliver this as the wish of our 
whole universitv.' 

m 

* To Mr. Spectator. 

* The humble Petition of WHO and WHICH* 

'Showeth. 
' That your petitioners being in a forlorn 
and destitute condition, know not to whom we 
should apply ourselves for relief, because there 
is hardly any man alive who hath not injured 
us. Nay, we speak it with sorrow, even you 
yourself, whom we should suspect of such a 
practice the last of all mankind, can hardly ac- 
quit yourself of having given us some cause of 
complaint. We are descended of ancient fami- 
lies, and kept up our dignity and honour many 
years, till the jack-sprat That supplanted us. 
How often have we found ourselves slighted 
by the clergy in their puli)it8, aud the lawyers 
at the bar? Nay, how often liave we heard, in 
one of the most polite and august assemblies in 
the universe, to our great mortification, these 
words, *' That That that noble lord urged;" 
which if one of ns had had justice done, would 
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/ Ifody, word, and tl 
find ounelvei oftca uither not used, uruici 
one initekd of enulhrr. In ihr tmi ,ind bus 
pr«;cT chJMren ire taugtii, ihpy Icnra lo nits 
uteii*: "Our Kniher. iVHirH art iii henvrn,' 
ihoold be ''Our t'nthcr, wHu art in heaven;' 
and even a Convucnliun. ariev long ilehntc; 
refuted tu conieiii (o an ulieraiiun or it. Ii 
oar Ueueral Confc«jiioii we sav, " Spare Ihoi 
them, God, WHICH confcis their faultii,' 
wbicb ought to lie " who coiife«a their faulti.' 
IV'hal hope! then havp wc of having Jutliri 
doM ui, whcntlie inakrn of our very praiEn 
■ud lawi, and Ilie muat Iramed in ail faculiieii, 
■eem lobe inacouredemcy if^ajuilui, aiidoui 
euemiei tliemKlvei mutt be ourjud^i. 

'The Spani*!) proverb styt, El mtbiii mudu 
toMtjt, tl naio m; i. •- " A witeinan changet 
hit aind, a fool nrvar will.'' So that we thiak 
jou, lir, a verj' proper penun to addreii to, 
tinea we know jou lo be capable of licin; roi^i' 
(ioced, and efaanginr rour judgment. You 
arc well able lo letllelliis aOiiir, and In jroii 
we Mbmil our caute. We dctire you lo aiiigii 
Ihcbutti and bouods iif eachofua; aud that 
for Ibe future we may boih enjoy our own. 
We would desire to Ik lieard by our countei, 
bnt Ibal we fear in their very (lieadiugi thty 
would betray our f auie : beiidei, we have been 
oppreiied to many years, tiiat we can appear 
DO other way but in foTiatt pauptrin. All 
which conaidcred. we hope yoii will he plrajieil 
to do that which to rii;hi and jutlice ihall ap. 
pertain. ' And your pelitioneti, he.' 
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I hare received very many letter! of tale 
from nay (finale ccim'tpondenki. mott nf wliom 
are very angry with ma fur abddging Ihclr 
plcaaurea, and lookinff iicvcrely upon Ihinp in 
themaelvei indiflerpnt. Tlul I thiuk (hrj are 
extremely unjuil lo me in Ihii imputation. All 
I contend for it, tlinl thuiic ricellenriei, wliic)^ 
arc lo be regarded but in the tecond jiTacn, 
■hould not precede nmrc weighty coniidern- 

, of the lectures of half a life spent in dicouriei 
on the tubjeclinn of pnnNinn : anil I do nnl 
know why one m.iy not lliink the heart of wo- 

e()tadity in the fncultiei of both texei. the 
nindi of women arc leu cultivated with prc- 
cepta, and coutcqucntly may, without diire- 
1 to iLem, he accounted more liable lo'il- 



qunlity, I am unwilling to resign the pleaiur«« 
>f diatincliun, mine lillle salisfactioQ in being 
idmired in general, and much grealer in being 
beloved by a gentleman, whom I deiign la 
make my huibaud. But I have a miud to put 
itcriiig into matrimony till another winter 
~ my hcBil. wliich (whatever, muily lir. 
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from loving by sight, tliat coicombt so fre- 
quciiiiy lucceed wiih women, and very oOca a 
young lady it bellowed by licr parents to a 
man who weds her nt inoocencr itaelf, Ihoufh 
' u, in her own heart, given ber approM< 
>f a different man io every aiiembly she 
1 Ihc whole year before. What it want- 
ing among women as well aa among men, it 
-'le iuve of lauilable Ihinga, and not lo letl on- 
' on tlie forbcaranrc nf tncb ai 
il- 

ttow far removed fi-om a woman of Ihia 1 
naginnlion it ICudoiia 1 Eiidosia has all 
aria of life and good-lireedinti with so ni 

that llic virtue of her ctrnducl Inokt n 

itliuci thau chnici.'. Ii is at litile diffi 
■ to think justly of pcraona and lhing< 



Bui the mitapprchentioua people themaci 
Lve of their own stale of mind, ia laid da 
itli much ditceming in the foUowinc lati 
bicli is bat an exlract of a kind tfime tt 
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my chanuiDg tnistrew llecatista, who is aboTe 
the vanity of ezteroal beauty, and is the better 
judge of the perfections of the mind. 

' MB. SPECTATOR, 

' I write this to acquaint you, that very mauy 
ladies, as weU as myself, spend many hours 
more than we used at tlie glass, for want of the 
female library, of which you promised us a ca- 
talogue. I hope sir, in the choice of authors 
for us, you will hare a particular regard to 
books of devotion. What they are, and how 
many must be your chief care ; for upon the 
propriety of such writings depends a great 
deal. I have known those among us who think, 
if they everj* morning and evening spend an 
hour in their closet, and read over so man/ 
prayers in six or seven books of devotion, all 
equally nonsensical, with a sort of warmth, 
(that might as well be raised by a glass of wine, 
or a dram of citron) they may all the rest of 
their time go on in whatever their particular 
passion leads them to. The beauteous Philau- 
tia, who is (in your language) an idol, is one of 
these votaries ; she has a very pretty furnished 
closet, to which she retires at her appointed 
hours-— This is her dressing-room, as well as 
chapel; she has constantly before her a large 
looking-glass; and upon the table, according 
to a very witty author, 

I 

* Together lift her prayer-book and naint 
At oBce t'iinprove tho tinner ond tne saint.' 

* It must be a good sense, if one could be 
present at it, to see this idol by turns lift up her 
eyes to heaven, and steal glances at her own 
dear person. It cannot but be a pleasing con- 
flict between vanity and humiliation. When 
you arc upon this subject, choose books which 
elevate the mind above the world, and give a 
pleasing indiflerence to little things in it. For 
want of soch instructions, I am apt to believe 
so many people take it in their heads to be suK 
len, cross, and angry, under pretence of being 
abstracted from the aflairs of this life, when at 
the same time they betray their fondness for 
them by doing their duty as a task, and pouting 
and reading good books for a week together. 
Much of this I tuke to proceed from the indis- 
cretion of the buok« themselves, whose very ti- 
tles of weekly preparations, and such limited 
godliness, lead people of ordinaiy capacities 
into great errorsi, and raise in them a mechani- 
cal religion, entirely distinct from morality. I 
know a lady so given up to this sort of devo- 
tion, that though she employs six or eight hours 
of the twenty-four at cards, she never misses 
one constant hour of prayer, for which lime 
another holds her cards, tu which she returns 
with no little anxiousness till two or three in the 
morning. All these acts are but empty shows, 
and, as it were, compliments made to virtue ; 
the mind is all the while uutouclied with any 
true pleasure in the pursuit of it. From hence 
I presume it arises, that so many people call 
themselves virtuous, from no other pretence to 
it but an absence of ill. There is Dulcianara, 
the most insolent of all creatures to her friends 
and domestics, upon no other pretence in na- 
ture, bnf that (as her silly phrase is) " Xo one 



can say black is her eye.*' She has no secrets, 
forsooth, which should make her afraid to speak 
her mind, and therefore she is impeiiinently 
blunt to all her acquaintance, and unseasonably 
imperious to all her family. Dear sir, be plea- 
sed to put such books into our han d s as may 
make our virtue more inward, and convince 
some of us, that in u mind truly virtuous, the 
scorn of vice is always acconipanied^^Ei^b the 
pity, of it. This and other things are impa- 
tiently expected from you by our whole sex ; 
among the rest by, ' Sir, 

* Your most humble servant, 

* B. D.' 
R. 
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Caelum, non animum, mutant, qui tranii maro curruau 

Hor. Lib. 1. Ep. zi. 27. 

Thoflc that b«iyoDd-Kea go, will sadly find, 
They change tlieir climato only, not thnir mind. 

Crteeh. 

i 

lit the year 1688, and on the same day of 
that year, were born in Cheapside, London, 
two females of exquisite feature and shape; the 
one we shall call Bmnetta, the otl>er Phillis. 
A close intimacy between their parents made 
each of them the first acquaintance the other 
knew in the world. They played, dressed ba- 
bies, acted, visitings, learned to dance, and 
make courtesies, together. They were insepa- 
rable companions in all the little entertainments 
their tender years were capable of: which in- 
nocent happiness continued until the beginning 
of their fifteenth year, when it happened that 
Phillis had an head-dress on, which became her 
so well, that instead of being beheld any more 
with pleasure for their amity to each other, the 
eyes of the neighbourhood were turned to re- 
mark them with comparison of their beauty. 
They now no longer enjoyed the ease of mind 
and pleasing indolence in which they were for- 
merly happy, but all their words and actions 
were misinterpreted by each other, and every 
excellence in their speech and behaviour was 
looked upon as an act of emulation to siu-pass 
the other. These beginnings of disinclination 
soon improved into a formality of behaviour, a 
general coldness, and by natural steps into an 
irreconcilable hatred. 

These two rivals for the reputation of beau- 
ty, were in their stature. countenanceVandiAlen 
so very much alike, that if you were speaking 
of them in their absence, the words in which 
you described the one must give you un idea of 
the other. They were hardly di^tinguishablo. 
you would think, when they were apart, though 
extremely dilTcrent when together. What made 
their enmity the more entertaining to all the 
rest of their sex was, that in detraction from 
each other, neither could fall upon terms 
which did not hit herself as much as her ad- 
versary. Their nights grew restless with 
meditation of new dresses to outvie each other, 
and inventing new devices to recall admirers, 
who observed the charms of the one rather 
than those of the other, on the last meetiut;. 
Their colours failed at each other's appear* 
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flughed with pleasure at the report of a 
disadvantage, and their countenances wither- 
ed upon instances of applause. Jiie. decen- 
cies Jto which women are obliged, made these 
virgins stifle their resentment so far as not to 
break into open violences, while they equally 
suffered the torments of a regulated anger. 
Their mothers, as it is usual, engaged in the 
quarrel, and supported the several preten- 
sions of their daughters with all that ill-cho- 
sen sort of expense which is common with peo- 
ple of plentiful fortunes and mean taste. The 
girls preceded their parents like queens of 
May, in all the gaudy colours imaginable, on 
every Sunday to church, and were exposed to 
the examination of the audience for superiori- 
ty of beauty. 

During this constant struggle it happened, 
that Phillis one day at public prayers smote 
the heart of a gay West-Indian, who appeared 
in all the colours which can affect an eye that 
could not distinguish between being fine and 
tawdry. This American, in a summer-island 
suit, was too shining and too gay to be resist- 
ed by Phillis^ and too intent upon her eharms 
lo be diverted by any of the laboured attrac- 
tions of Brunetta. Soon after, Bmnetta had 
the mortification to see her rival disposed of 
in a wealthy marriage, while she was only 
addressed to in a manner that showed slie was 
the admiration of all men. but the choice of 
none. Phillis was carried to the habitation of 
her spouse in Barbadoes. Brunetta had the 
ill-nature to inquire for her by every opportu- 
nity, and had the misfortune to hear of her 
being attended by numerous slaves, fanned in- 
to slumbers by successive bands of them, and 
carried from place to place in all the pomp of 
barbarous magnificence. Brunetta could not 
endare these repeated advices, but employed 
all her arts and charms in laying baits for any 
of condition of the same island, out of a mere 
ambition to confront her once more before she 
died. She at last succeeded in her design, 
and was taken to wife by a gentleman whose 
estate was contiguous to that of her enemy's 
husband. It would be endless to enumerate 
the many occasions on which these irreconcila- 
ble beauties laboured to excel each other ; but 
in process of time it happened, that a ship put 
into the island consigned to n friend of Phillis, 
who had directions to give her the refusal of 
an goods for apparel, before Bmnetta could 
be alarmed of their arrival. He did so, and 
Phillis was dressed in a few days in a brocade 
more gorgeous and costly than had ever bc- 
Ibre appeared in that latitude. Bnmetta lan- 
guished at the sight, and could by no means 
come up to the bravery of her antagonist. She 
communicated her anguish of mind to a faith 
ful friend, who by an interest in the wife of 
Phillis's merchant, procured a remnant of the 
same silk for Brunetta. Phillis took pains to 
appear in all the public places where she was 
sure to meet Brunetta ; Brunetta was now pre- 
pared for the insult, and came to a public ball 
in a plain black silk mantua, attended by a 
beautiful negro girl in a petticoat of the same 
brocade with which Phillis was attired. This 
drew the attention of the whole company, up. 



on which the unhappy Pliillig swooned away,, 
and was immediately conveyed to her housie. 
As soon as she came to herself, she fled from. 
her husband's lionse, went on board a ship in 
the road, and is now landed in inconsolable 
despair at Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After the above melancholy narration, it- 
may perhaps he a relief to the reader to per- 
use the following expostulation ; 



To Mr. Spectator 

The just Remonstrance of affronted THAT. 

' Though 1 deny not the petition of Mr. 
Who and Which, yet you should not suffer 
them to be rude, and to call honest people 
names : for that bears very hard on some of 
those rules of decency which you are justly 
famous for establishing. They may find fault, 
and correct speeches in the senate, and at the 
bar, but let them ivy to get themselves so often 
and with so much eloquence repeated In a sen- 
tence, as a great orator doth frequently intro- 
duce me. 

' My lords, (says he) with humble submis- 
sion, That That I say is this; That, That That 
gentleman has advanced, is not That That he 
should have proved to your lordships. Let those 
two qucstionary pctitroners try to do thus with 
their Who's and their Whiches. 

' What great advantage was I of to Mr. Dry- 
den in his Indian Emperor, 

*' You force mn tttll to nn«wer you in That,*' 



to furnish out a rhyme to Morat ? and what a 
poor figure would Mr. Bayes have made with- 
out his " Egitd and all That ?" How can a ju- 
dicious man distinguish one thing from another, 
without saying. " This here," or "That there?" 
.\nd how can a sober man, without using the 
expletives of oaths (in which indeed the rakes 
and bullies have a great advantage over others) 
make a discourse of any tolerable length, 
without " That is ;" and if he be a very grave 
man indeed, without " That is to say 7" And 
how instructive as well as entertaining are 
those usual expressions in the mouths of great 
men, " Such things as That," and " The like 
of That." 

' I am not against reforming the corruptions 
of speech you mention, and own there are 
proper seasons for the introduction of other 
words besides That : but I scorn as much to sup- 
ply the place of a Who or a Which at every 
turn, as they are unequal always to fill mine ; 
and I expect good language and civil treatment, 
and hope to receive it for the future : That, 
That I shall only add is, That 
* I am, vours, 

' THAT.' 
R. 



* The jirtt Vthmt of tki original 8vo. mmi ISmo. 
ediliout, at pwkUtked fry Toiuon, rlttuth with th\9 

paptr. 
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About the middle of Lint winter I went to 
see an opera at the theatre in the Hay -market, 
where 1 could not but take notice of two parties 
of Tery fine women, that hud placed themselves 
in the opposite side-boxes, and seemed drawn 
up in a kind of battle-array one against ano- 
ther. After a short survey of them, I found 
they were patched dinVreiitly ; the faces on 
one hand bcin^ spotted on the ri^ht side of the 
forehead, and those upon the other on the 
left. I quickly perceived that they cast hostile 
g'lances upon one another; and that their 
patches were placed in those different situa- 
tions, as party-signals to distinguish friends 
from foes. In the middle-boxes, between these 
two opposite bodies were several ladies who 
patched indifferently on both sides of their 
foces, and seemed to sit thore with no other 
intention bat to' see the opera, l-pon inqui-y 
I found that the body of Amazons on my right 
hand, were whigs, and those on my left, tories; 
and that those who had placed thcmselvcH in 
the middle boxes were a neutral party, whose 
laces had not yet declared themselves. These 
last, however, as I afterwards found, dimin- 
ished daily, and took their party with one side 
or the other ; insomuch that I observed, in se- 
veral of them, the patches which were before 
dispersed equally, are now all gone over to the 
whig or tory side of the face. The censorious 
say, that the men, whose hearts are aimed at, 
are very often the occasions that one part of 
the far^ is thus dishonoured, and lies under a 
kind of disgrace, while the other is so mucli 
set off and adorned by the owner ; and that 
the patches turn to the right or to the left, ac- 
cording to the principles of the man who is 
most in favour. But whatever may be the mo- 
tives of a few fantastical coquettes, who do not 
patch for the public good so much as for their 
own private advantage, it is certain that there 
are several women of honotir who patch out of 
principle, and with an eye to the interest of 
their country. — Na}', I am informed that sonic 
of them adhere so steadfastly to their party, 
and are so far from sacrificing their xeal for 
the public to their pa<«sion for any particular 
person, that in a Intc draught of marriage-ar- 
ticles a lady has stipulated with her husband, 
that whatever his opinions are, she shall be at 
liberty to patch on which side she pleases. 

I nnist here take notice, that Rosalinda, a 
famons whig partisan, has most unfortunately 
a ▼erj beautiful mole on the tory part of her 
forehead *, which being very conspicuous, has 
.occasioned many mistakes, and given a handle 
to her enemies to misrepresent her face, as 
though it had revolted from the whig interest. 
But, whatever this natural patch may seem to 
intitate, it is well known tliat her notions of 
H^vcrnmeut arc still the same. This unlucky 
mole, however, has misled several coxcombs ; 
and, like the hanging out of false colours. 



made some of them converse with Rosalindm 
in what they thought the spirit of her party, 
when on a sudden she lias given them an un- 
expected fire, that has sunk them all at once. 
If Rosalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Ni- 
granilla is as unhappy in a pimple, which 
forces her, against her inclinations, to patch 
on the whig side. 

I am told that many virtuous matrons, who 
formerly have been taught to believe that this 
artificial spotting of the face was unlawful, are 
now reconciled by a seal for their cause, to 
what tiiey could not be prompted by a concern 
f>r their beauty. Thfg way of declaring war 
upon one another, puts me in mind of what is 
reported of the tigress, that several spots rise 
in her skin when she is angry, or as Mr.Cow- 
li'v has imitated the verses that stand as the 
motto of this paper. 



Sh4* «w(>lli with anpry pride. 



And calli forth all her ipot^ on erory side.* 

When I was in the theatre the time above- 
mentioned, I had the curiosity to count the 
patches on both sides, and found the tory 
patches to be about twenty stronger than the 
whig ; but to make amends for this small ine- 
quality, I the next morning found the whole 
puppet show filled with faces spotted after the 
whiggish manner. Whether or no the ladies 
had retreated hither in order to rally their 
forces I cannot tell ; but the next night they 
came in so great a body to the opera, that they 
out-numbered the enemy. 

This account of party-patches will, I am 
afraid, appear improbable to those who live at 
a distance from the fashionable world ; but as 
it is a distinction of a very singular nature, 
and what perhaps mny never meet with a 
parallel, I think 1 should not have discharged 
the office of a faithful Spectator, had not I re- 
corded it. 

I have, in former papers, endeavoured to 
expose this party-rage in women, as it only 
senes to aggravate the hatreds and animosi- 
ties that reign among men. and in a great mea- 
sure deprives the fair-sex of those peculiar 
charms with which nature has endowed them. 

When the Romans and Sahines wei'eat war, 
and just upon the point of giving battle, the 
women, who were allied to both of them, in- 
terposed with so many tears and entreaties, 
that they prevented the mutual slaughter which 
threatened both parties, and united them toge- 
ther in a firm and lasting peace. 

I would recommend this noble .example to 
our British ladies, at a time when their coun- 
try is torn with so many unnatural divisions, 
that if tlicy continue, it will be a misfortune 
to be born in it. The Cireeks thought it so 
improper for women to interest themselves in 
competitions ond contentions, that for this 
reason, amoncr others, they forbad them un- 
der pain of death, to bo present at the Olym- 
pic games, notwithstanding these were the 
public diversions of all Greece. 

As our English women exceed those of all 
nations in beauty, they should endeavour to 
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all other accomplish mei^i 
prufrci lu iiic xri. and to distinguish themselri 
at tender molhen, and faithful wives, ralhr 
than at furiout parlisaiit. Female virtues are 
of a domeslic turn. The family is the proper 
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they must be showing Iheir aeal for the public, 
let it not be BgniusI ibnte who air perhaps of 
the same family, or at least of th" lume reli 
giou or nation. Inl a^iusl those who are Ihf 
open professed, uiuloubled enemies of thtii 
faith, liberty, and rountry. When the Rimiant 
were pretsed with a fon-iK» enemy, [he ladici 
voluntarily contributed hII ihcir rings and jeK 
«b to assist the government under a public cii 

(hceyetof thetrciniiilrvmen, that from liienci.' 
forth It was permilicd by u law to pronounci 
public orations ai (he funei'al of a woman ir 
praise of the decerned person, wltich till thw 
time was peculiar to men. Would our KiigliKl 
ladies, instead of slicking on a patch Bgainr.' 



■ relalioD. Upon com' 
tills iiiiExpemeu good fortoiM, he ran 
ill the eilravagnnciei imaginable; wa* 
ft>ei|ueully in drunken fits, brnke drawer*' 
headt, talked and swore loud, was uiunanner- 
ihosc above him, aiid insolent to those be- 
im. I eould not bin remark, that it wu 
(h« same biiieneis of spirit which worked in 
ihaviuur in both fonunri : the tame liltls 
was iusoleol in richi-s, and ibamelestia 
ly. This accideni made me muse upon 
ircumstnnce of brin); in debt til general, 

I fall into this en-or of life, as well as the 
misfortune it must needs be to lauguish under 
;isiire. As fur myself, my natural 
to that sort of conversation which 
figure with the generality of mankind, 
exempts me from any temptations to expense; 
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•ttTat in the public cause, he turns to the fe 
Bale part of his audience ; * And as for yoLi. 
(ays he, ' i ihall advise you in very few words 

to yoar tcxi follow your natural modesty 
and tbiok it your grealeil commendation no 
lo be talked of one way or other. C. 

no. as.] Monday. June 4, llii. 
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very Di 



give an honest man 
lo lakes cure of my estate, proper voucher* 
' his quarterly payments In me, and observe 
lal linen my laundress brings and takct 
ay with her once a week. My ilcward 
nn his veccijil ready for my signing; andl 
ve a prolt;^ implement with the respective 
mes of shirts, cravats, handkercbicfs and 
ickings. with proper numbers, lo know how 
reckon with my laundress. Thii being al- 
ist all the busincsi 1 have in the world forthe 
re nf inj own affairs, I am at full leisure ta 
serve upon what others do, with relation to 
Lheir equipage and rconoiny. 

When Iwalk the street and observe the hnr- 
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when 1 behold this 






ccomplishmeni of the ends i 

the above verses of Ucnham, 1 ■ 

wonder at the endeavour after gair 

■mely astonished that men ran 



penou 
take for 



Caput domisl Ttaile lull hiu.li. 

Hi. ft>.lu«. ruiu'il. .ad bin^f . tl.i.c. 

PutiRO under Lndgatcl the other day, 1 
heard a voice bawling for charity. wUch 1 
thooght I bad snmewhere benrd before. Onn- 
■ngnearlo the grate, the pritonrr called me 
hy my Dame, and desired I would throw somi. 
Ihloginlo.hebox; [wu., nut of countenai.c. 
for him, and did as he bid me, by putting in 
hair a crown. 1 wenl away, .■eflecting upon 

how meanly they behave thcmiirlves in al 
aorlt of conditiant. The persnu who heEsr'-il 
of me is now. as 1 luke it, fifty : 1 was we 1 

twenty-five ; at which time a good rstale fel 


given to coiilract debts should nut kuow, (bat 
his creditor has. from that moment in which 

mand comes lo. in his debtor's honour, liberty, 
and fortune. One wnuld think lie did not know 
that his creditor can say the worst thing ima- 
ginable of him. to wil, • That he it unjiul.' 

without being guilty of an assault. Yet such 
is the loose and abandoned turn of inme naB'a 
minds, that Ihev can live under (heae Mntlant 

cause of them. Can there be a more tow ani 
servile condition, than lo he ashamed orafraid 
lo see any oue man hrenthii.g ! Yet he that i« 
mnrh in A-bt. is in Ihal oniliiim, wiU. reUlioD 
in twenty dilTerenl pcc.|di.. There are indeed 
cirrumslano's » herein nwn of hnne.l nature* 


• Tbiieyd. ■Hist.' L. 11. p. ISO, cdil. 11 auyi,. If.r-^ 
1 LudmCi In Ihf r™ 1^*^ "" toB-liliil»d « prt-cn 


bclinviour in any great |ir>iiit of their life, w 
mortgaging a mnn's liou^ty a. a «;curity tin 
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that of another, and the like: but these instan-| ' Sir, your ingratitude for the many kfaid- 
cct are to particular and circumstantiated, I nessos I hare done you, shall not make me un- 
ffhat *iiAv M^nnAt «*Am« within «>«n«r<ii nonai. fhankful foF thc g^ood you have done me, in let- 



f hat they cannot come within general consi 
derations. For one such case as one of these, 
there arc ten, where a man, to keep up a (krcc 
of retinue and grandeur within his own house, 
shall shrink at the expectation of surly demands 
at his doors. The debtor is the creditor's cri- 
minal, and all the officers of power and state, 
whom we behold make so great a figure, are 
no other than so man}- persons in authority to 
makeg^ood his charge agahist him. Human 
society depends upon his having the vengeance 
law allots him ; and the debtor owes his liber- 
ty to his noighl»our, as much as the murderer 
does his life to his prince. 

Our gentry are, generally speaking, in debt: 
and many families have put it into a kind of me- 
thod of being so from generation to generation. 
The father mortgages when his son is very 
young : and the boy is to marry, as soon as he 
is at age, to redeem it and find portions for his 
sisters. This, forsooth, is no great inconveni- 
ence to him ; for he may wench, keep a public 
table, or feed dogs, like a worthy English gen- 
tleman, till he has out-run half his estate, and 
leave the same incumbrance upon his first-born, 
and so on, till one man of more vigour than 
ordinary goes quite through the estate, or some 
man of sense comes into it, and scorns to have 
an estate in partnership, that is to say, liable 
to the demand or insult of any man living. 
There is my friend Sir Andrew, though for 
many years a great and general trader, was 
never the defbndant in a law-suit, in all thc 



ting me see there is such a man as you in the 
world. I am obliged to you for the diffidence 
I shall have all the rest of my life : I shall 
hereafter trust no man so far as to be in bis 
debt. R. 
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perplexity of busincsii, and the iniquity of I ***"'• 

mankind at nrcsent : no one had anv colour ' ^^-^ some weeks 



-Aniniuiii pifturn paM:it inani. 

Firff. JRn, i. 468. 

And with the nhodowy picture feeds his mind. 

When the weather hinders me from taking 
my diversions without doors, I frequently 
make a little party with two or three select 
friends, to visit any thing curious that may be 
seen under covert. My principal entertain- 
nionis of this nature are pictures, insomnch 
that when I have found the weather set in to be 
very bad, I have taken a whole day's journey 
to see a gallery that is furnished by the hands 
of great masters. By this means, when the 
heavens are filled with clouds, when the earth 
swims in rain, and all nature wears a lowering 
countenance, I withdraw myself from these 
uncomfortable scenes into the visionary worlds 
of art ; where I meet with shining landscapes, 
gilded triumphs, beautiful faces, and all those 
other objects that fill thc mind with gay ideas, 
and disperse that gloominess which is apt t* 
hang upon it in those dark disconsolate 



mankhid at present ; no one had any colour 
for the least complaint against his dealings 
with him* This is certainly as uncommon, and 
in its proportion as laudable in a citisen, as 
it is in a general never to have suflered a dis- 
advantage in fight. How diflfcrent from this 



ago m a 
diversions; which had taken 



course of these 
such an entire 
possession of my imagination, that they form- 
ed in it a short morning's dream, which I shall 
communicate to my reader, rather as the first 
sketch and outlines of a vision, than as a fin- 



gentleman is Jack Truepenny, who has been r*"*^** P'*-'*^*^* 

i:iuntnnce of Sir Andi ew and mysolf . ' dreamt that I was admitted into a long spa- 



an old acq 

flrom boys, but could never learn ouv caution. 
Jack hns a whorisb unresisting good-natnrc, 
which makes him incapable of ha . ing a pro- 
perty in any thing. IVs fortune, his u-pntation, 
his time, uiul his rapacity, are at any man's 
service that conicii ii^st. When he was at school, 
iie was whipped thiicc a week for faults he 
took upon him to excuse others ; since he came 
into the business of thc world, he has been ar- 
rested twice or thrice a year for debts he had 
nothing to do with, but us surety for others ; 
and I remember when a friend of his had suf- 
fered in the vice of the town, all the physic his 
fk-iend took was conveyetl to him by -Tack, and 
inscribed ' A boluti or an electuary for Mr. 
Truepenny,' .Tack had a good estate left him 
which came to nothing; because he believed 
all who pretended to demands upon it. This 
easiness and credulity destroy all thc other 
merit he hns ; and he has all his life been a sa- 
crifice to others, without ever receiving thanks, 
or doing one good action. 

1 will end this discoui-se with a speech which 
I heard Jack make to one of hu creditors (of 
whom he deserved g<:ntler usoge) after lying a 
whole nirht in custody nt hh Ruit. 



ciou* ftallery, which had one side covered with 
pieces of all the famous painter» who are now 
living, and the other with the works of the great- 
est musters that are dead. 

On the side of the living. I saw several per- 
sons busy in drawing, colouring, and design- 
ing. On the side of thc dead painters, I could 
not discover more than one person at work, 
who was exceedingly slow in his motions, and 
wonderfully nice in his touches. 

I was resolved to examine the several artists 
that stood before me, and accordingly applied 
myself to the side of the living. The first 1 
observed at work in this part of the gallery was 
Vanity, with his hair tied behind him in a rib- 
and, and dressed like a Frenchman. All the 
faces he drew were very remarkable for their 
smiles and a certain smirking air which he be- 
stowed indifierently on every age and degree 
of either sex. The toujoitrs i^ai appeared even 
in his judges, bishops, and privy-counsellors. 
In a word, all his men were petits maitret^ 
and all his women roquettes. The drapery of 
his figures was extremely well suited to liis 
fareo, and was made up of all the glaring co- 
lours that could be mixt together ; e%*ery part 
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of the dress was in a flutter, and endeavoured 
to distinguish itself above the rest. 

On the left hand of Vanity stood a laborious 
workman, who I found was his humble admir- 
er, and copied after him. He was dressed like 
a. German, and had a very hard name that 
founded something like Stupidity. 

The third artist that I looked over was Fan- 
lasque, dressed like a Venetian scaramouch. 
He had an excellent hand at chimera, and 
dealt very much in distortions and grimaces. 
He would sometimes affright himself with the 
phantoms that flowed from his pencil. In short, 
the most elaborate of his pieces was at best but 
a terrifying dream ; and one could say nothing 
more of his finest figures, than that they were 
agreeable monsters. 

The fourth person I examined was very re- 
markable for his hasty hand, which left his 
pictures so unfinished, that the beauty in the 
picture (which was designed to continue an a 
monument of it to posterity) faded sooner 
than in the person after whom it was drawn. 
He made so much haste to despatch his busi- 
ness, that he neither gave himself time to 
deao his pencils, nor mix his colours. The 
name of this expeditious workman was Ava- 
rice. 

Not far from this artist I saw another of 'a 
quite different nature, who was dressed in the 
habit of a Dutchman, and knowu bv the name 
of Industry. His figures were wonderfully 
laboured. If he drew the portraiture of a man, 
he did not omit a single hair in his face ; if 
the figure of a ship, there was not a rope 
among the tackle that escaped him. He had 
likairise hung a great part of the wall with 
night-pieces, that seemed to show themselves 
by the candles which were lighted up in several 
parts of them ; and were so inflamed by the 
sunshine which accidentally fell upon them, 
that at first sight I could scarce forbear crying 
out « Fhrc.' 

The five foregoing artists were the most con- 
aiderabW on this side the gallery ; there were 
indeed se^ral others whom I bad not time to 
look into. One of them, however, I could not 
forbear observing, who was very busy in re- 
touching the finest pieces, though he produced 
no originals of his own. His pencil aggravat- 
ed every feature that was before overcharged, 
loaded every defect, and poisoned every colour 
it touched. Though this workman did so much 
mischief on the side of the living, he never 
turned his eye towards that of the dead. His 
name was Envy. 

Having taken a cursory view of one side of 
the gallery, I turned myself to that which was 
filled by the works of those great masters that 
were dead ; when immediately L fancied myself 
standing before a multitude of spectators, and 
thousands of eyes looking upon me at once : 
for all before me appeared so like men and 
women, that I almost forgot they were pictures. 
Baphaers figurcK stood in one row, Titian's in 
another, Guido Rheni's in a third. Quo part 
of the wall was peopled by Hannibal Carrachi^ 
another by Corrcgio, and another by Rubens. 
To be sliort, then; was not a great master 
among the dead who had not contributed to the 



embellishment of this side of the gallery. The 
personrthat owed their being to these several 
masters,^ppeared all of them to be i-eal and 
alive, and differed ampne one another only 
in the voiiety of their shapes, complexions, 
and clothes; so that they looked like different 
nations of the same species. 

Observing an old man (who was the same 
person I before mentioned, as the only artist 
that was at work on this side of the gallery) 
creeping up and down from one picture to 
another, and retouching all the fine pieces 
that stood before me, I could not but be very 
attentive to all his motions. 1 found his pencil 
was so very light, that it worked imperceptibly, 
and after a thousand touches, scarce produced 
any visible effect in the picture on which he 
was employed. However, as he biutied him- 
self incessantly, aiid repeated touch after 
touch without rest or intermission, he wore off 
insensibly every little disagreeable gloss that 
hung upon a figure. He also added such a 
beaatiful brown to the shades, and mellowness 
to tlie colours, that he made every picture ap- 
pear more perfect than when it came fresh 
from the master's pencil. I could not forbear 
looking upon the face of this ancient work- 
man, and immediately, by the long lock of 
hair upon his forehead, discovered him to be 
lime. 

Whether it were because the tliread of my 
dream was at an end i cannot tell, but upon 
my taking a survey of this imaginary old man, 
my sleep left me. C. 
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Quis talia fando 



Myrmitlonum, Df^pumvc, aut duri milov Ulyuei, 
Temperct A lachryiniit ? f^irg. iEn. ii. v. 6. 

Who can Huch wocv relate without a tear, 
At* Htnm UlytiSOB inuM have wopt to liear 7 

Looking over the old manuscript wherein 
the private actions of Pharamond are set down 
by way of table-book, I found many things 
which gave me great delight; and as human 
life turns upon the same principles and pas- 
sions in ail ages, I thought it very proper to 
take minutes of what passed in that age, for 
the instruction of this. The antiquary who 
lent me these papers, gave me a character of 
Eucrate the favourite of Pharamond, extracted 
from an author who lived in that court. The 
account he gives both of the prince and this 
his faithful friend, willnot be improper to in- 
sert here, because I may have occasion to men- 
tion many of their conversations, into which 
these memorials of them may give light. 

' Pharamond, when he had a mind to retire 
for an hour or two from the hurry of business 
and fatigue of ceremony, made a signal to 
Eucrate, by putting his hand to his face, plac- 
ing his arm negligently on a window, or some 
such action as appeared indifferent to all tha 
rest of the company. Upon such notice, un- 
rbserved by others (for their entire intimacy 
was always a secret) Eucrate repaired to his 
own apartment to receive the king. There was 
a secret access to this part of the cour^ at 
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which Eucrate ased to admit many whose 
mean appearance in the ejen of the ^^inary 
waiters and door-keepers, made them be re- 
pulsed from other parts of the palace. Such 
mi these were let in l;ere by order of En- 
crate, and had audiences of Pharamond. This 
CDtrHuce Pharamond called " The gate of the 
unhappy," and the tears of the afflicted who 
came before him. he would say, were bribes 
received by Eucrate; for Kucrute had the most 
compassionate spirit of all men living^, except 
his generous master, who was always kindled 
mt the least affliction which was communicated 
to him. In regard for the miserable, Eucrate 
look particular care that the common forms of 
distress, and the idir prtteiidcrs to sorrow, 
about courts, who wanted only supplies to lux- 
ury, should never obtain favour by his m^ans : 
but the distresseK which arise from the many 
' inexplicable occurrences that happen among 
men, the unaccountable alienation of parents 
from (heir children, cruelty of huKbauds to 
wives, poverty occasioned from ship vrrck or 
fire, the falling out of friends, or sii('!i other 
terrible disahters. to which ihe life of man is 
exposed ; in cases of this natuic, Eur: ate was 
the patron : and enjoyed this part of the 
royal favour so much wiiho-it being envied, 
that it was never inquired into, by whose 
means what no one else cared fur doing, was 
brought about. 

' One evening when Pharamond came into 
the apartment of Eucrate, he found him ex- 
tremely dejected : upon v%hich he asked (with 
« smile that was natural to him) " What, is 
there any one too miserable to be relieved by 
Pharamond, that Eucrate is melancholy ?" " I 
fear there is," answered tlie favourite: " A 
person without, of a good air, well dressed, 
and though a man in the strength of his life, 
seems to faint under some inconsolable calami- 
ty. All his features seem sufTused with agony 
of mind ; but I can ooserve in him, that it is 
more inclined to break away in tears, than rage. 
I asked him what he would have. He said he 
would speak to Pharamond. I desired hii« busi- 
ness. He could hardly say to me, " Eucrate, 
carry me to the king, my story is not to be told 
twice ; I fear I shall not be able to speak it at 
all." Pharamond commanded Eucrate to let 
let him enter; he did so. au<l the gentleman 
approached the king with an air which spoke 
him under the greatest concern in what man- 
lier to demean himself. Tlie king, who liad a 
quick discerning, relieved him from the op- 
pression he was under : and with the most 
beautiful complacency said to him. " Sir, do 
not add to that load of sorrow I see in your 
couotCDance the awe of my presence. Think 
you are speaking to your friend. If the cir- 
cumstances of your distress will admit of it, 
you shall find me so." To whom the stranger : 
** Oh, excellent Pharamond, name not a friend 
to the unfortunate Spinamont.* . I had one, 
but he is dead by my own hand ; but, oli Pha- 
ramond, though it was by the hand of Spina- 
mont, it was by Ihe guilt of Pharamond. I 

* Hr. Thornhill, tbo irentleman hern alluded to, under 
Ihfl traaaUted name of Suiaamont, killed sir C. Deeriuf 
of KflM, Bart, ia a duel, May 9, 1711. 



come not, oh excellent prince, to implore jour 
pardon ; I come to relate my sorrow, a sorrow 
too great for human life to support ; from 
hencefortli shall all occurrences appear dreams, 
or short intervals of amusement, for this one 
affliction which has seized my very bein^^. 
Pardon me, oh Pharamond, if my griefs give 
me leave, that I lay before you, in the anguish 
of a wounded mind, that you, good as you 
are, are guilty of the generous blood spilt this 
day by this unhappy hand. Oh that it had pe- 
rished before that instant!" Here the stranger 
paused, and recollecting his mind, after some 
little meditation, he went on in a calmer tone 
and gesture as follows. 

" There is an authority due to distress, and 
as none of human race is above the reach of 
sorrow, none should be above the hearing the 
voice of it ; I am sure Pharamond is not. 
Know then, that I have this moniing unfortun- 
ately killed in a duel, the man whom of all men 
lining 1 most loved. I command myself too 
much in your royal presence, to say, Phara- 
mond gave me my friend ! Pharamond has ta- 
ken him from me ! I will not say. Shall the mer- 
ciful Pharamond destroy his own subjects 7 
Will the father of his country murder his peo- 
ple ? But the merciful Pharamond does destroy 
hii subjects, the father of his country docs 
murder his people. Fortune is so much the 
pursuit of mankind, that all glory and honour 
is in the power of a prince, because he has the 
distribution of their fortunes. It is therefore 
the inadvertency, negligence, or guilt of princes 
to let any thing grow into custom which is 
against their laws. A court can make fashion 
and duty walk together; it can never without 
the guilt of a court, happen, that it shall not be 
unfashionable to do what is unlawful. But, 
alas! in the dominions of Pharamond, by the 
force of a tyrant custom, which is misnamed 
a point of honour, the duellist kills his friend 
whom he loves ; and the judge condemns the 
duellist while he approves his behaviour. 
Shame is the greatest of all evils ; what avail 
laws, when death only attends the4>reach of 
them, and shame obedience to them ? As for 
me. oh Pharamond, were it possible to des- 
cribe the nameless kinds of compunctions and 
tenderness I feel, when I reflect upon the little 
accidents in our former familiarity, my mind 
swells into sorrow which cannot be resisted 
enough to be silent in the presence of Phara- 
mond. (With that he fell into a flood of tears, 
and wept aloud.) Why should not Pharamond 
hear the anguish he only can relieve others 
from in time to come 7 Let him hear from me. 
what they feel who have given death by the 
flilse mercy of his administration, and form to 
liimself the vengeance called for by those who 
have perished by his negligence." R. 
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Interdum kpeciosalocis, morataque rect^ 
Fabula, nuuius veneriK, sine pondere et art^, 
ValdiAa oblectat populum, meliiisque moratur, 
QuAm versiui inopos rerum, nursque canorv. 

ihr. Art Poet. ver. 319 
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— ^>Vhen tha ■PnliinentK and mannor* pleaHf , 
Aod all th(* charartprsi arn h rougkt witli o:uh>, 
Your TaIo, though vuul of h«aiity, Ibrce, and art. 
More ftrouifly ..biill d'lieiu, And ivarm the heart ; 
ThaB whore :i lit(lll•c^ |ioiiit) of vme apiicurs, 
Aod with konoroaii tride* charms our ears. 

FrtnetM. 

It is the custom of (he M-ih'>i:irtans, if they 
we any ptmted or wii'tcii paper i poii the 
prouiid, to take it up mid lay it aside carefidly, 
as Dot knowings but it may contain some piece 
of their Alcoran. I must confess ! have so 
mach of the Mussulman in me, that I cannot 
forbear looking into ovory printed paper which 
coines in my way, under Miiatsoi'vor despica- 
ble circumstances it may appear ; for as no 
mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissi- 
tude of things, knows to what use his works 
may some time or other be applied, a man 
may often meet with very celebrated names 
in a paper of tobacco. I have li>*hte<l my pipe 
more than once with the writin;^s of a prelate ; 
and know a friend of mine, wlto, for these sc- 
leral years, has converted the essays of a man 
of quality into a kind of frinj^e for his caudle- 
sticks. ! remrnihpr in [uirtirtdar, after having 
read over ap>>rm of un <-niinent author on a 
victory, 1 met with several fragments of it up- 
on the npzt rejoicing day, which liad been em- 
ployed in stpiibs and crackers, and by that 
meaus celebrated its subject in a double rapa- 
city. I once met \vith u pa^^e of Mr. Baxter 
under a Christmas pie. \\ i.erher or no the 
pastry-cook had made use of it through chance 
or waegery, for the defence of that superstiti- 
ous riantttf I know not ; but upon the perussU 
of it, I conceived so good an idea of the an- 
thor't piety, that I bought the whole hook. I 
have often profited hy these accidental read- 
ings, and have somrtinies found very curious 
pieces that are either out of print, or not to be 
met with in the shops of our London booksel- 
lers. For this reason, when my friends take a 
surrey of ray library, they are very much sur- 
prised to find upon the shelf of falios, two long 
band-boxes standing upright among my books; 
till I let them see that tUt^v arc both of them 
fined with deep em liiion and abstruse litera- 
ture. I might likewise mention a paper-kite. 
from which 1 have received great impiovenient; 
and a hat-case, which 1 would notexchange for 
all the beavers ut lireat Britain. This my in- 
quisitive temper, or rather impertinent humour 
of prying into all sorts of writing, with my na- 
tural aversion to loquacity, give me a good 
deal of employment when 1 enter an\' house 
in the countrv ; for I cannot for mv heart leave 
a room, before 1 ha v«; thoroughly studied the 
walls of it, and examiinul the several printed 
papers which are u^tually pasted upon them. 
The last piece that I met with upon this oeca- 
sion gave me a mo!»t exquisite ple.isnre. My 
reader will think I am not serious, wlii'n I ac- 
quaint him that the piece I am going to speak 
of, uas the old o.'.ilul of thi; Tv^o Cii Ircn in 
the Wood, which is one of the darling song-' | 
of the common peo))]e, and has been the de- 
light of most Englishmen in some part of their 
age. 

This song is a plain simple copy of nature, 
destitute of the helps and ornum<>nts of art. 

Vou I. 



The tale of it is a pretty tragical story, 'and 
pleases for no other reason but because it is a 
copy of nature. There is even a despicable 
simplicity in the verse ; and yet because the 
sentiments appear genuine and unaffected, 
they are able to move the mind of the most 
polite reader i« itii inward meltings of humanity 
.md com]>assion. The incidents grow out of 
the subject, and arc such as are the most pro- 
per to excite pity ; for which reason the whole 
narration has something in it very moving, not- 
withstanding the author of it (whoever he was) 
has delivered it in such an abject phrase and 
poorness of expression, that the quoting any 
part of it would look like a design of turning 
it into ridicule. But though the language is 
mean, the thoughts, as I have before said, 
from one end to the other, are natural, and 
therefore cannot fail to please those who are 
not judges of language, or those who, not- 
withstanding th»y aie judges of language, 
have a true and unprejudiced taste of nature. 
The condition, speech, and behaviour of the 
dying parents, with the age, innocence, and 
distress of tho children, are set forth in such 
tender circninKfiinces, that it is impossible for 
a reader of common humanity not to be af- 
fected with them. As for the circumstance of 
the robin-red-breast, it is indeed a little poeti- 
cal ornament; and to show the genius of the 
author amidst all his simplicity, it is just the 
same kind of fiction which one of the greatest 
of the Latin poets has made use of upon a pa- 
rallel occasion ; I mean that passage in Ho- 
race, where he describes himself wlim he was 
a child, fallen asleep in a desert wood, and co- 
vered with leaves by the turtles that took pity 
on him. 

Mo fidiuIoAH' Vulture in .\|)pii1o, 
Ahriris pxtrii liincn .\;iuii i*, 
Ludo f:itjfr'ituinquc soiniio 
I'rou'le nov^ |Mieruiii palumbes 
Text ro 1. iv. Lib. 3. 9. 

' Ml* uhi-ii n chiM, i*" tir'd with play 
UiMiii ih A|tuli:in hilh I lay 
In ru: .-!.!>?< r l.ii.ibi-i:? I>uuiid, 
Thn jr-^ulle dt>V'!!< proiertinf foum), 
A 'id riivrr'-I »!•• w ith myrtle leaveM.* 

I have heard that the late Lord Dorset, who 
had ilu' greatest wit tempered with the greatest 
candour, and was one of the finest critics as 
well as the best poets of his age. had a numer- 
ous collection of old English ballads, and took 
a particular pleasure in the reading of them. 
I can affirm the same of Mr. Drydcn, and 
know several of the most refined writers of 
our present age who are of the same humour. 

] might likewise refc r my reader to Moliere's 
thoughts on this subject, as he has expressed 
them in the character of the Misanthrope: 
but those only who are endowed with a true 
greatness of soul and genius, can divest them- 
scl\iis of till* images of ridicule, and admire na- 
:ure in her simplicity and nakedness. As for 
the little cun-iMli-d i^its of li.' :igr. who can 
only show thei: j'.i i^'numt by tiiiding fault, 
they caunot l»€ supposfKl to admire these pro- 
ductions which have nothing to recommend 
them but the l>eautics of nature, when they do 
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not know how to relish even thote compositions 
that, with all the beauties of nature, have also 
the additional advantages of art. L. 



' Thy beard and head are of a diiTreat dye ; 
Short of one foot, distorted in an eye : 
With all these tokens of a knave complele, 
ShouId*(it thou be hoaest, thou'rt a devliah 
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Heu quAm difficile est crimen non prodere vultu ! 

Ovid. Met. Lib. ii. v. 447. 

How in the looks does conseious guilt appear. 

Addison. 

There are several arts which all men are 
in some measure masters of, without having 
been at the pains of learning them. Every 
one that speaks or reasons is a grammarian 
and a logician, though he may be wholly un- 
acquainted with the rules of grammar or logic, 
as they are delivered in books and systems. In 
the same manner, every one is in some degree 
a master of that art which is generally distin- 
guished by the name of physiognomy ; and 
naturally forms to himself the character or 
fortune of a stranger, from the featuves and 
lineaments of his face. We are no sooner 
presented to any one we never saw before, 
but we arc immediately struck with the idea 
of a proud, a reserved, an affable, or a good- 
natured man ; and upon our first going into a 
company of strangers, our benevolence or 
aversion, awe or contempt, rises naturally 
towards several particular persons, before we 
have heard them speak a single word, or so 
much as know who they are. 

Every passion gives a particular cast to 
the countenance, and is apt to ^discover itself 
in some feature or other. I have seen an eye 
curse for half an hour together, and an eye- 
brow call a man a scoundrel. Nothing is more 
common than for lovers to complain, resent, 
languish, despair, and die in dumb show. For 
my own part, I am so apt to frame a notion of 
evciy man's humour or circumstances by his 
looks, that I have sometimes employed myself 
from Charing-Cross to the Royal-Exchange in 
drawing the characters of those who have 
passed by me. When I see a man with a sour 
rivellcd face, I cannot forbear pitying his 
wife : and when 1 meet with an open ingenu- 
ous countenance/ think on the happiness of 
his friends, his family, and relations. 

I cannot recollect the author of a famous 
saying to a person who stood silent in his com- 
pany, ' Speak, that I may see thee.' But, 
with submission, I think we may be better 
known by our looks than by our words, and 
that a man's speech is much more easily dis- 
guised than his countenance. In this case, 
however, 1 tbiuk the air of the whole face is 
much more expressive than the lines of it. The 
truth of it is, the air is generally nothing else 
but the' inward disposition of the mind made 
Tisible. 

Those who have established physiogpnomy 
into an art, and l»i<l down rules of judging 
men's tempers by their faces, have regarded 
the features much more than the air. Martial 
has a pretty epigram on this subject : 

Chuf, ruber, nigf>r ore, Uresis pede, lumino lesus : 
R«B magnam prscftta*. Zoile, »i bonus en. 

Epig' Uv. L 1^ 



I hare leen a very ingenious author on this 
subject, who founds his speculations on the j 
supposition, that as a man hath in the moidd ^ 
of his face a remote likeness to that of an ox, -i 
a sheep, a lion, a hog, or any other creatore; 
he hath the same resemblance in the firame of 
his mind, and is subje^ to those passions which 
are predominant in the creature that appears 
in his countenance. Accordingly he gires the 
prints of several faces that are of a differoH 
mould, and by a little overcharging the like* 
ncss, discovers the figures of these serenl 
kinds of brutal faces in human features.* I 
remember, in the life of the famous Prince of 
Conde, the writer observes, the face of that 
prince was like the face of an eagle, and that 
the prince was very well pleased to be told so. 
In this case therefore we may be ^ure, that be 
had in his mind some general implicit notion of 
this art of physiognomy which I have just now 
mentioned ; and that when his courtiers toM 
him his face was made like an eagle's, he nn- 
derstood them in the same manner as if they 
had told him, there was something in his looks 
which showed him to be strong, active, pierc- 
ing, and of a royal descent. Whether or no 
the different motions of the animal spirits, in 
different passions, may have any effect on the 
mould of the face when the lineaments are pli- 
able and tender, or whether tlie same kind of 
souls require the same kind of habitations, I 
shall leave to the consideration of the ciurioos. 
In the mean time i think nothing can be more 
glorious than for a man to give the lie to his 
face, and to be an honest, just, good-natured 
man, in spite of all those marks and signatures 
which nature seems to have set upon him for 
the contrary. This very often happens among 
those, who instead of being exasperated by 
their own looks, or envying the looks of others, 
apply themselves entirely to the cultivating of 
their minds, and getting those beauties which 
are more lasting, and more ornamental. I 
have seen many an amiable piece of deformity; 
and Imve observed a certain cheerfulness in as 
bad a system of features as ever was clapped 
together, which bath appeared more lovely 
than all the blooming charms of an insolent 
beauty. There is a double praise due to vir- 
tue, when it b lodged in a body that seems 
to have been prepared for the reception of 
vice ; in many such cases the soul and the body 
do not seem to be fellows. 

Socrates was an extraordinary instance of 
this nature. There chanced to be a great 
physiognomist in his time at Athens, who had 
made strange discoveries of men's tempers 
and inclinations by their outward appearan- 
ces. Socrate's disciples, that they might put 
this artist to the trial, carried him to their 
master, whom he had never seen before, and 



* This refers to BapHsta delta Portals celebrated 
Treatise De kMmana PbifsiogHomin : which has rua 
through many editions bmh in Latin and Italian. He 
died in 1615. 
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d|d not know he was then in company with 
him. After a short examination of his face, 
the physiognomist pronounced him the most 
lewd, libidinons, drunken old fellow that he 
had ever met with in his whole lift. Upon 
which the disciples all burst out a laughing, as 
thmknig- they had detected the falsehood and 
vanity of his art Bu t Socrates told them, that 
Ae principles of his art might be very true, 
BoCwithstanding his present mistake ; for that 
he himself was uatunJly inclined to those par- 
todmr vices which the physiognomist had dis- 
covered in his countenance, but that be had 
eooqaered the strong dispositions he was boro 
with, by the dictates of philosophy.* 

We are indeed told by an ancient author,t 
that Socrates very much resembled Silenu« in 
his fiwe ; which we find to have been very 
rightlj observed from the statues and busts of 
both, tliat are still extant ; as well as on se- 
vifral antiqueseals and precious stones, which 
■re frequently enough to be met with- in the 
cabineCi of the curious. But however obser- 
vations of thia nature may sometimes hold, a 
wiw man should be particularly cautious how 
he gives credit to su man's outward appear- 
ance. It is an. irreparable injustice we are 
gnihy of towards one another, when we are 
prefndioed by the looks and features of those 
whom we do not know. How often do we 
conceiv e hatred against a person of worth, or 
ftuBcy a man to be proud or ill-natured by his 
•qwct, whom we think we cannot esteem too 
mnch when we are acquainted with his real 
character f Dr.. Moore, in his admirable Sys- 
tem of Ethics, reckons this particular inclina- 
tion to take a prejudice against a man for his 
lo^a, among the smaller vices in morality, 
and, if, 1 remember, gives it the name of a 

Ho. 87.] Saiurdaiff June 9, 1 7 11 . 

-«— Nlmitkin ne crede c<riori. Virg". Eel. ii. 17. 

Trait Dot too much to an enchanting faco. 

Drtfden. 

It has been the purpose of several of my 
■peculations to bring people to an unconcern- 
ed bdiaviour, with relation to their persons, 
whether beautiful or defective. As the secrets 
of the Ugly Club were exposed to the public, 
that men might see there were some noble spi- 
ritt in the age, who are not at ail displeased 
with themselves upon considerations which 
they Iwd no dioice in ; so the discourse con- 
ccniing Idols tended to lessen the value people 
pot npon themselves from personal advantages 
and gifts of nature. As to the latter species of 
aankind, the beauties, whether male or fe- 
male, they are generally the most untractable 
people of all others, lou are so excessively 
perplexed with the particularities in their be- 
bavionr, that to be at ease, one would be apt 

* Cieer. Tnnc. Qu. 5 et De Fato. 

f Flat. Conviv. 

% A Greek word, used in the New Testament, Rom. ii. 
II. aad Eph. vi. 9 ; whore it is said that * God is do re- 
qpedor of persons.' Here it signifies a prejudice afrainst 
a psTAM ftmed from his eoaatenancOt Ac. too hastily. 



to wish there were no such creatures. They 
expect so great allowances, and give so litde 
to others, that they who have to do with them 
find in the main, a man with a better person 
than ordinary, and a beautiful woman, might 
be very happily changed for such to whom 
nature has been less liberal. The handsome 
fellow jis usually so much a gentleman, and the 
fine woman has something so becoming, that 
there is no enduring either of them. It has 
therefore been generally my choice to mix with 
cheerful ugly creatures, rather then gentlemen, 
who are graceful enough to omit or do what 
they please ; . or beauties who have charms . 
enough to- do and say what would be disoblig- 
ing in any but themselves. 

Diffidence and presumption, upon account 
of our persons, are equally faults ; and both 
arise from the want of knowing, or rather en- 
deavouring to know ourselves, and for what we 
ought to be valued or neglected. But indeed 1 
did not imagine these little considerations and 
coquetries could have the ill consequences at-I 
find they have by the following letters of mj^ 
correspondents; where it seems beauty is thrown 
into the account, in matters of sale, to those 
who receive no favour from the charmers. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, JuUC 4. 

* After I have assured you I am in every re- 
spect one of the handsomest young girls about 
town, I need be particular in nothing but the 
make of my face, which has the misfortune to 
be exactly oval. This I take to proceed from 
a temper that naturally iucliues me both to 
speak and hear. 

' With this account you may wonder how I 
can have the vanity to offer myself as a candi- 
date, which I now do, to a society where the 
Spectator and Hecatissa have been admitted 
with so much applause. 1 don't want to be put 
in mind how very defective I am in every thing 
that is ugly : I am too sensible of my own un- 
worthiness in this particular, and therefore I 
only propose myself as a foil to the club. 

* You see how honest I have been to confess 
all my imperfections, which is a great deal to 
come from a woman, and what I hope you will 
encourage with the favour of your interest. 

* There can be no objection made on the side 
of the matchless Hecatissa, since it is certain I 
shall be iu no danger of giving her the least oc- 
casion of jealousy : and then a joint^stool in the 
very lowest place at the table, is all the honour 
that is coveted by 

' Your most humble and obedient servant, 

' ROSALINDA.* 

' F. S. I have sacrificed my necklace to put 
into the public lottery against the common ene- 
my. And last Saturday , about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, I began to patcii indifierently on 
both sides of mv face. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, LoudoU, JuUC 7, 171 1. 

' Upon reading your late dissertation con- 
cerning Idols, 1 cannot but complain to you 
that lhei% are, in six or seven places of this city, 
coflac-houses kept by persons of that sitter- 
hoed. These idols sit and receive all da^ 1bo>^ 
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the adoration of the youth within snch and 
tuch districts. I know in particular, goods are 
not entered as they ought to be at tiie custom- 
house, nor law-reports perused at the Temple, 
by reason of one beauty who detains the young 
merchants too Ion,!? near 'Change, and another 
fair one who keeps the students at her house 
when they should be at study. It would be 
worth your while to see how the idolaters alter- 
nately offer incense to their idols, and what 
heart-burnings arise in tiiose who wait for their 
turn to receive kind aspects from those little 
thrones, which all the company, but these lov- 
er*, call the bars. I saw a gentleman turn ax 
pale as ashes, because an idol turned the sugar 
in a tea-dish for his rival, and carelessly called 
the boy to serve him, with a " Sirrah ? why 
don*t you give the gentleman the box to please 
himself?'' Certain it is, that a very hopeful 
young man was taken with leads in his pockets 
below bridge, where he intended to drown him- 
self, because his idol would wash the dish in 
which she had but just drank tea, before she 
would let him use it. 

I am, sir, a person past being amorous, and 
do not give this information out of envy or jeal- 
ousy, but I am a real sufferer by iti These 
lovers take any thing for tea and coffee ; I saw 
one yesterday surfeit to make his court, and 
all his rivals, at the same time, loud in the 
commendation of liquors that went against eve- 
ry body in the room that was not in love. While 
these young fellows resign their stomachs with 
their hearts, aud drink at tlie idol in this man- 
ner, we who come to do business, or talk poll- 
tics, are utterly poisoned. They have also 
drams for those who are more enamoured than 
ordinary; and it is very common for such as 
are too low in constitution to ogle the idol upon 
the strength of tea, to duster themselves with 
warmer liquors : thus all pretenders advance, 
as fast as they can, to a fever, or a diabetes. 1 
must repeat to you, that I do not look with an 
evil eye upon the profit of the idols, or the di- 
versions of the lovers; what I hope from this re- 
monstrance, is only that we plain people may 
not be served as if we were idolaters ; but that 
from the time of publishing this in your paper 
the idols would mix ratsbane only for their ad- 
mirers, and take more care of us who don't 
love them. 

' I am, sir, yours, 

R. ' T. T.' 
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Quid domini tkciant, audcnt cilin talia furrti ? 
i Virg. l-kj. iii. IC. 

' What will not raasten d<», when !»crvant8 tlitia prewiino ?* 

* MR. SPECTATOR, May 30, 1711. 

' I HAVE no small value for your endeavours 
to lay before the world what may escape their 
observation, and yet highly cou'luces to their 
service. You have, i think, succeeded very 
well on many subjects ; aud seem to have been 
conversant in s^ry diHerent scenes of Nfe. But 
in the considerations of mankind, as a Spficta- 
for, jou should not omit circumstancef which 



I'elate to the inferior part of the world, any 
more than those which concern the greater.— 
There is one thing in particular which I won- 
der you have not touched upon, and that is the 
general corruption of manners in the Servants 
of Great Britain 1 am a mau that have travel- 
led aud seen many nations, but have for seven 
years last past resided con«<tantly in Loudon, or 
within twenty miles of it. In this time I have 
contructed a numerous arquaintunce among the 
best sort of people, and have hardly found one 
of them happy iu their servants. Tliis is mat- 
ter of great astonishment to foreigners, and all 
Kucii ns have visited foreigu countries ; espe- 
cially since we cannot but obser>'e, that there is 
no pai*t of the world where servants have those 
privileges and advantages as in Knsrland. They 
have no where else such plentiful diet, large 
wages, or indulgent liberty. I'here is no place 
wherein they labour less, and yet where they 
are so little respectful, more wasteful, more 
negligent, or where they so frequently change 
their masters To this I attribute, in a great 
measure, the frequent robberies and losses 
which *we suffer on the high road and in our 
own houses. That indeed which gives me the 
present thought of this kind If. that a careless 
pjoomof mine has spoiled me the prettiest pad 
ID the world with only riding him ten miles; 
and I assure you, if 1 were to make a register 
of all the horses I have known thus abased 
by negligence of serv-ants, the number would 
mount a regiment I wish you would give us 
your observations, that we may know how to 
treat these rogues, or that we masters may 
enter into meaoures to refv>rm them. Pray 
give us a spci-ulation in general about servants, 
and you make me 

* Yours, 
' PHILO-BRITANNICUS. 

'P. S. Pray do not omit the mention of 
grooms in particular.' 

This honest gentleman, who is so desirous 
that 1 should write a satire upon grooms, has 
a ^reatdeal of reason for his resentment ; and 
I know no evil which touches all mankind so 
much as this of the misbehaviour of servants. 

The complaint of this letter runs wholly 
upon men servants ; and I can attribute the 
licentiousness which has at present prevailed 
amoug them, to nothing but what an hundred 
before me have ascribed it to, the custom of 
giving board-wages. This one iu stance of false 
economy is sofficieut to debauch the whole na- 
tion of servants, and makes them as it were 
but for some part of their time in that quality. 
They are either attending in places where they 
meet and run into clubs, or else if they wait 
at taverns, they eat aOer their masters, and 
reserve their wages for other occasions. From 
hence it arises, that thev are but in a lower 
degree what their masters themselves are ; 
and usually affect au imitation of their man- 
ners: and you have in liveries, beans, fops, 
aud coxcombs, in as high perfection as among 
people that keep equipages. It is a common 
humour among the retinue of people of qua- 
lity, woen they are in their revels, that is 
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when they are out of their master's sight, to 
ftisume in a humourous way the names and 
titles of those whose liveries they wear. By 
which means characters aud distinctions be- 
come BO familiar to theoi, that it is to this, 
among other causes, oue may impute a cer- 
tain insolence among our scivauts, that tliey 
take no notice of any gentleman, though they 
know him ever so weil, except he is an ac- 
quaintance of their master's. 

My obscurity aud taciturnity leave me at 
liberty, without scandal, to dine, if I think 
fit, at a common ordinary, in the men nest as 
well as the most sumptuous house of enter- 
tainment. — Falling in the other day at a vict- 
iialing>house near the house of peers, 1 heard 
the maid come down and tell the landlady at 
the bar, that my lord bishop swore he would 
throw her out ut window, if she did not bring 
up mor^ mild beer, and that my lord duke 
would have a double mug of jicarl. My sur- 
prise was increased, in hearing loud and rustic 
▼Dices speak and answer to each other upon 
the public affairs, by the names of the most 
illustrious of our nobility ; till of a sudden oue 
came running in, and cried the house was vis- 
ing. Down came all the company together 
and away! The alehouse was immediately 
filled with damour, and scoring oue mug to 
the marquis of such a place, oil and vinegar 
to tuch an earl, three quarts to my new lord 
for wetting his title, and so forth. It is a thing 
too notorious to mention the crowds of ser- 
▼ants, and their insolence, near the courts of 
Justice, and the stairs towards the supreme 
assembly, where there is an univcsal mockery- 
of all order, such riotous clamour aud licen- 
tious confusion, that oue would think the 
whole nation lived in jest, uud that there 
were no such thing as rule and distinction 
among us. 

The next place of resort, wherein the servile 
world are let loose, is at the entrance of Hyde 
Park, while the gentry are at the ring. Hither 
people bring their lackeys out of state, and 
here it is that all they say at their tables, and 
act in their houses, is communicated to the 
whole town. There are men of wit in all con- 
ditions of life ; and mixing with these people 
at their diversions, I have heard coquettes and 
prudes as well rallied, and insolence and pride 
exposed (allowing for their want of education) 
with as much humour and good sense, as in 
the politest companies. It is a general obser- 
▼ation, that all dependents run in some mea- 
sure into the manners and behaviour of those 
whom they serve. You khall frequently meet 
with lovers and men of inliigue among th: 
lackevs as well as at White's or in tiie side- 
boxes. I remember some years r{;o an instance 
of this kind. A footman to a captain of the 
guards used frequently, when his master was 
out of the way, to carry on amours and make 
assignations in his master's clothes. The fellow 
had a very good person, and there are very 
many women that think no further than the 
outside of a gentleman : besides which, he was 
almost as learned a man as the colonel him- 
self: 1 say, thus qualified, the fellow could 
scrawl billetnloux so well, and furnish a con-| 



versation on the common topics, that he had, 
as they call it, a great deal of good "business 
on Ills hands. It happened one day, that com- 
ing dnvyn a tavern stairs in his master's fme 
guard-coat with a welUlressed woman masked, 
he met the colonel coming up with other com- 
pakiy ; but with a ready assurance he quitted 
his lady, came up to him and said, * Sir, I 
know you have too much respect for yours^f 
to cane nie iii this honourable habit. But you 
see there is a laiiy in the case, and I hope on 
that score also you will put off your anger till 
1 have told you ull another time.' Ai>er a little 
pause the colonel cleared up his countenance, 
and with an air of familiarity whispered his 
man apart, ' Sirrah, bring the lady with you 
to ask pardon for you ;' then aloud. * Look to 
it. Will, I'll never forgive you else.* The fel- 
low went back to his mistress, and telling her, 
with a loud voice and an oath, that was the 
honcstest fellow in the world, conveyed her to 
an hackney-coach. 

fiut the many irregtdarities committed by 
servants in the places above-mentioned, as well 
as in the tlieatrcs, of which masters are gene- 
rally the ocrnsions, are too varii)n$ not to need 
being resumed on another occasion. R. 
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Fincm animo certum, inucri!<que vintica cunia. 
Cras hoc tint. I<ipin craR fiet. Quid ? quoHi magnum, 
Ncmiw dinin doiiiu> .' vcd cum lux altera venii, 
Jnin craii heatornuin cou^um]Mimu« ; ecc«f aliuil craii 
Kf erit Ikm aiino.f, et soiniter pauhiiii nrit ultrd. 
Nam quaiuvw prope to, quamviit temone sub uno, 
Vertftntom mm tVu^triL snctabcfft caiithuin. 

Per: Sat. 5. v. 64. 

Pers. From thee both old and youn^, with profit loam 
The bounds of f^ood and evil to discern. 

Com, Unhappy ho, who doeo thin work adyourn. 
And to to-morrow would the beiirch delay : 
His lazy morrow will l»c like to-day. 

Pir*. But ID one day of cutie to<i liiuch to borrow ? 

Com. Ye.-*, fure ; for yesterday was once to morrow. 
That J onu^rdav is f one,'aud nothing gain'd ; 
Aud all ihy fVuillnha days will thus be driun'd : 
For thou bast more to-iiiurrowH yet to a«k, 
And wilt be ever to beg-in thy U^8k ; 
Who, like the hindmoat i ha'riot-wlieel!>. art curst, 
Still to be nrar, but ne'er to reach the first. — Drvdcn. 
• 

As my correspondents upon the subjects of 
love are very numerous, it i(> my design, if 
possible, to ran^e them under several heads, 
and address myself to tiiem at different limes. 
'Vhe first branch of them, to whose service I 
siiall dedicate this paper, are those tliat have 
to do with women of dilatory tempers, who 
are for spinning out the time of courtship to an 
imniodcrato length, without being able either 
to close with their lovers, or to dismiss them, 
i have many letters by nie filled with com- 
plaints hgHinst this sort of women. In one of 
them no less a man than a brother of the coif 
tells me, that he began his suit vieesimo notto 
Caroli teruiidi, before he had been a twelve- 
month at the Temple ; that he prosecuted it for 
many years after he was called to the bar ; 
that at present he is a serg<wnt at law ; and 
notwithstanding he hoped that matters would 
have been long since bruught to an issue, the 
fair oue still demurs.^1 am so well pleased 
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with thii geatlcmut'i phrue, that 1 ihkll di 
tiogMUh ihia tcct of wamen by the tiili' i 
Dauurren. i And tty uiallier lelter from ui 
that CKlli hioucir Thynii, tbkl liU mutresi lii 
been demurring «l»Te Itiete leveii jean. Hi 
«Mui)g ell my ptuiuiOi of thii nature, I mo 
pity tbe oufDrtunate Fhilander, & man iif 

tethlbuihe timoroiu nud irreaolute Sylvi 
hat demuned till >he i* paii chUd-benriiti 
Soei^n appeal-* by hii teller to be « ict 
choleric lover, and irrecoiembly imitteji wii 
ODC Ibal demurs out of Belf-iatereBt. He ic-l 
woe with great pauion that abe hai bubbk 
him out of hii youtb ; tfaat abe drilled falm a 
la fire and fifty, and tbat he verily believ-'!) sJi 
WIU drop him in hi> old age, if ihe can fln.l he 
account in anotber. Iihall conclude thi'i imi 
Bletterfrom bonesi Sam Hopi'ii<-l 



try pica 



married a dei 
hai becD tbe 



It felloH 






lerj good bottle-cooipaiiu 
riioQ of hia fiieadt, upon i 
CDUDt ot nu pBHion, ever aiDce Ihe year o 
tboniand aii hundred and eigbly-one. 



' Tou know very well my paiaiOD for Mr 
Haitba, and what a dance abe haa le<L m 
She look me out at the age of two and iwc 
' ty, and dodged mlh me above thirty years. 
hare loved her till she ii grown a* grey a« 
cat, and am with much ado become the mnsri 
•f her perwD, inch b« it ia at preaent. bhv 
however in mj eye a very charming old » 
man. We often lament that we did not Dmn 

henelf. You know very well that she )vouJd 
never think of me whilat ahe had a toolfa in hiT 
bead. I have put the dale of my paeBion, 
amu wnorif Irigtnmo prime, inclead afa pof^ 
on m; wedding ring. 1 expect you should seiiA 
me a congratulatory lelter, or, if you plcasi-. 
an epitbatamium upon tliis occation. 

' Mra. Martba'i and youra eternally, 
■SAM HOPEWELL.' 

[n order to baniah aa evil out of the wnrld. 
that doeinotonly produce great uDcaBint^s to 
private perEona. but has also a very bad tuflu, 
ence on the public, Ishail eudeavour toshow 
^e folly of demurrage, fiomtwo or three rr- 
flection! which I rarneslly recommend lo ilir 
tboughta of my fair rpadera. 

First of all. I Hould have Ihem aeriaii^lv 
think on -the shortneia of their lime. Lilc n 
not long enough for a coquette lo play all lior 
tricka in. A timorous woman drops iuti^ iycr 
grave before she has done deliberatiag. IVcri' 
the age of mr~ '"■ ■■""' '' ■— '— -■ 



■ lady might a 



rifire I 



i]f a 



mutrjng. Had ahe nine hundred yeara good 
*be might hold out to the converaiou of <]■> 
Jewi before she thought fit to be pi'evailetl up 
on. But, alas .' ahe ought to play ber psri ii 
baste, when she considers that she is aud'li'ii 
ly to quit Ihe stage, and make room fur olhti-i 
In the aecond place, I would dcaire mv ii' 
male raaders to consider, that as the lei in o 
lift Is abort, thai of beauty is much shatter 



night embelliah this subject with roses and 
rainbows, and several other ingenious con- 
ceits, which I may poasibly reserve for another 
opportunity. 

There is a third conaidetation which IwonU 
likewise recommend to a demurrer, and that 
is the great danger of her lUline in kn>e 
when she ia about threeacore, if she caiuiat 
aatisfy her doubts and scruples before that 



There 



I a kind of la 



Bprmg, 1 



lea gets into the blood ofan oldwc 
and turns her into a very odd sort of u 
mal. I would therefore hai 
consider what a strange figure ahe wiU 
if she chances to get over all difficultii 



blepartof her life. 

I would not however be understood, by any 
Ihing 1 have here said, to discourage that na- 
tural modesty in the sea, which renders a r^ 
treat from the first approaches of a lover both 
faifaionable and graceful. All that 1 intend la, 
I adviae Ihem, when they are prompted by 
:aaon and indinaliou, to demur only out of 
irm, and so far as decency requires. A rii- 
louB woman should reject the first ofier of 
larriage, aa a good man does that of a bishop- 
ek; but I would adtise neither the one nor 
the other lo peraiat in revising what they sa- 
crelly approve. I would in thia particular pro- 
pose Ihe example of Eve to all her daughters, 
u Milton baa represented ber in the followinf 
isage, which 1 cannot forbear tranicrihinf 
:tre. though only the twelve last lines ate to 
oiy preaent purpose. 

Ths rib he forni'i] anil fubion'd with hii haada : 

That whul aHn'd fair in lU the world, teem'd aaw 
ABdinberloukt; whkh Kan that tiBM intlH'i 



itaflav< 



Jrj£lht. 

Htleftmeduk: I wak'd 
■cr iDdvidon 
InatuIM all altjun; 
■hold h«r. nol far off, 



fri 


UiJ-l 


iS^S^Zii^' 


i™ 




DU 


of my 


>ODa,A«hDfiitf 










ineIhui,siid<ho 


ih 




Cll 




c* ud virgin niixJcBlj 





Tba would be woo'd, and bm luumtht In won 

The mors dciinble; or, l^iiyatl, 

Nature herself, IhoH^h pure oT liaful Ihou^E. 

1 follow'd hflr : Btae what waa honour knew, 

I fcdhor htgiiUiiic iike Uk. man . 

Pimdue Lm. viii. 4K 
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— lUfinu aiae TiribiM if iuh 

ftirit 

Virg. Georf . iii. 99. 

* In all the rm|re of impotant dcaire, 
Thaj feel a queachlew flame, a firuitleM ire. 

Tberb is not, in my opinion, a considera- 
tion more effectual to extinguish inordinate 
desires in the soul of man, than the notions of 
Plato and his followers upon that subject. 
They tell us, that every passion which has 
keen contracted by the soul during her resi- 
dence in the body, remains with her in a sepa- 
rele state ; and that the soul in the body, or 
out of the body, differs no more than the man 
does from himself when he is in his house, or 
in open air. When therefore the obscene pas- 
eions in particular have once taken root, and 
spread themselves in the soul, they cleave to her 
inseparably, and remain in her for ever, after 
the body is cast off and thrown aside. As an 
nrgiiment to confirm this their doctrine, they 
observe, that a lewd youth who goes on in a 
continued course of voluptuousness » advances 
hjf degrees into a libidinous old man ; and that 
tne passion survives in the mind when it is al- 
together dead in the body ; nay, that the dc- 
aire grows more violent, and (Ukt; all other 
iMbits) gathers strength by age, at the same 
time that it has no power of executing its own 
porposes. If, say they, the soul is the most 
mb|ect to these passions at a time when it 
hat the least instigations from the body, we 
may well suppose she will still retain them 
when she is entirely divested of it. The very 
substance of the soul is festered with them, 
the rangrene is gone too far to be ever cured ; 
the raflammation will rage to all eternity. 

In this therefore (says the Flatonists) con- 
lists the punishment of a voluptuous man after 
death. He is tormented with desires which it 
is impossible for him to gratify ; solicited by a 
passion that has neither objects nor organs 
adapted to it. He lives in a state of invincible 
desire and impotence, and always burifb in the 
pursuit of what he always despairs to possess. 
It is for this reason (says Plato) that the souls 
of the dead appear frequently in cemeteries, 
and hover about the places where their bodies 
are buried, as still hankering after their old 
brutal pleasures, and desiring again to enter 
the txMly that gave them an opportunity of 
fulfilling them. 

Some of onr most eminent divines have made 
use of this Platonic notion, so far as it regards 
the subsistence of our passions after death, 
with great beauty and strength of reason. 
Plato indeed carries the thought very ftir 
when he grafts upon it his opinion of ghosts 
appearing in places of burial. Though I must 
confess, if one did believe that the departed 
souls of men and women wandered up and 
down these lower regions, and entertained 
themselves with the %\g\\X of their species, one 
f:oiUd not devise a more proper hell for an im 
pure spirit than ttiat which Plato has touched 
upon. 

The ancients seem to have drawn such a 
state of torments in the description of Tanta-I 



lus, who was pimished with the rage of an 
eternal thirst, and set up to the chin in water 
that fled from his lips whenever he attempted 
to drink it. 

Virgil, who has cast the whole system of 
Platonic philosophy, so far as it relates to the 
soul of man, into beautiful allegories, in the 
sixth book of his ^neid gives us the punish- 
ment of a voluptuary after death, not unlike 
that which we are here speaking of: 



Lucent ffcnialibuH altis 



Aurca flilcra toriK, epulaeiiue ante ora paraUo 
Refificoluxu: furiarum maxima juxta 
Accubat, et manibiu prohibct contingere raeoaas: 
Exurgitque facem attoilens, atque intonat ore. 

^n. vi.€04C 

They Ko below on golden bedi dispiay'd, 

And grnial feaatfi with ref al pomp are mode : 

The queen of furiev by their ude is set, 

And hnatnhcs flrom their mou^s the untasted meat;' 

Which, if they touch, her hiwiing snakes she reart. 

Tossing her torch, and thund'ring in their ears. 

That I may a little alleviate the severity of 
this my speculation (which otherwise mar 
lose me several of my polite readers), I shall 
translate a story that has been quoted upon 
another occasion by one of the most learned 
men of the present age, as I find it in the ori- 
ginal. The reader will see it is not foreign to 
my present subject, and I dare say will think 
it a lively representation of a person lying un- 
der the torments of such a kind of tantalism, 
or Platonic hell, as that which we have now 
under consideration. Monsieur Pontignan, 
speaking of a love-adventure that happened to 
him in the country, gives the following account 
of it.* 

' When I was in the country last summer, 
1 was often in company with a couple of charm- 
ing women, who had all the wit and beauty 
one could desire in female companions, with 
a dash of coquetry, that from time to time 
gave me a great many agreeable torments. I 
was, after my way, ui love with both of them, 
and had such frequent opportunities of plead- 
ing my passions to them when they were asun- 
der, that I had reason to hope for particular 
favours from each of them. As f was walking 
one evening in my chamber with nothing about 
me but my night-gown, they both came into 
my room, and told me they hud a very pleasant 
trick to put upon a gentleman that was in the 
same house, provided I would bear a part in 
it. Upon this they told me such a plausible 
story, thut 1 laughed at their contrivance, and 
agreed to do whatever they should require of 
me. They immediately began to sh addle me 
up in my night-gown, with long pieces of linen, 
which tiiey folded about me till they had wrapt 
me in above an hundred yards of swathe. Mj 
arms were pressed to my sides, and ray legs 
closed together by so many wrappers one over 
another, that I looked like an Mgypixaca mum- 
my. As I stood bolt upright upon one end in 
this antique figure, one of the ladies burst out 
a laughing. " And now, Pontignan," says 

* This is a paraphrase of a rtory in the " Aeadesiie Ga- 
laate,'' o liulebook printed at Paris hi 1683. 
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the, '* we intend to perform the promise that 
we And you have extorted from each of us. 
Yoa have often asked the favour of us, and I 
dare say you are a better bred cavelier than 
to refus<i to go to bed to two ladies that desire 
it of you.'* After havings stood a fit of laugh- 
ter, 1 bogged thorn to uncase me, and do with 
me what tney pleased. ** ^o, no," said they, 
" we like you very well as you are ;" and upon 
that ordered me to be carried to one of their 
houses, and put to bed in all my swaddles. 
The room was lighted np on all sides: and I 
was laid very decently between a pair of sheets, 
with my head (which was indeed the only part 
I could move) upon a very high pillow : this 
was no sooner done, but my two female frionds 
came into bed to me in their finest night- 
clothes. You may easily guess at the condi- 
tion of a man that saw a couple of the most 
beautiful women in the world undrest and a- 
bed with him, without being able to stir hand 
or foot. I begged them to release me, and 
struggled all 1 could to get loose, which I did 
with so much \ioleuce. that about midnight 
they both leaped out of the bed, crying out 
they were undone. But seeing me safe, tliey 
took their posts again, and renewed their rail- 
lery. Finding all my prayers and endeavours 
were lost, i composed myself as well as 1 
could, and told them, that if they would not 
unbind me, 1 would fall asleep between them, 
and by that means disgrace them for ever. 
But, alas ! this was impossible ; could T have 
been disposed to it, they would have prevented 
me by scvi^ral little ill-natured caresses and 
cndeurments which they bestowed upon me. 
As much devoted as I am to woman-kind, 1 
would not pass such another night to be mas- 
ter of the whole sex. My reader will doubt- 
less be curious to know what became of me the 
next morning. Why truly my bed-fellows left 
me an hour before day, and told me, if I would 
be good and lie still, ihey would send 8omL>body 
to take me up as soon as it was time for me to 
rise. Accordingly about nine o'clock in the 
morning an old woman came to unswathe me. 
1 bore all this very patiently, being resolved to 
take my revenge of my tormentors, and to 
keep no measures with them as soon as I was 
at liberty ; but upon asking my old woman 
what was become of the two ladies, she told 
me she believed they were by that time within 
sight of Paris, for thit they went aw.iy in a 
coach and six before five o'clock in the morn- 
ing.' L. 
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In ftarias ignemqun ruiint : amor oittnibua idem. 
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They ni^h into the flame ; 



For love is lord of idl and is in all the haine. 

Dryden. 

Thoooh the subject I am uow going upon 
would be much more properly the foundation 
of a comedy, I cannot forbear inserting the 
circumstances which pleased me in the account 
a youDg lad V 'gave me of the loves of a family 
in town, which shall be nameless ; or rather. 



for the better soimd and elevation of the bii- 
tory, instead of Mr. and Mrs. Such-a-onp, I 
shall call them by feigned names. Without 
further preface, you are to know, that within 
the liberties of the city of Westminster lives 
the Lady Honoria, a widow about the age of 
forty, of a healthy constitution, gay temper, 
and elegant person. She dvesses a little too 
much like a girl, aficcts a childish fondness in 
the lone of her voice, sometimes a pretty lul- 
lenness in the leaning of her head, and now 
and then a down-cast of her eyes on her fan. 
Neither her imagination nor her health would 
ever give her to know that she is turned of 
twenty ; but that in the midst of these pretty 
softnesses, and airs of delicacy and attraction, 
she has a tall daughter within a fortnight of fif> 
teen, who impertinately comes into the room, 
and towers so much towards woman, that her 
mother is always checked by her presence, and 
every charm of Honoria droops at the en- 
trance of Flavia. The agreeable Flavia would 
be what she is not, as well as her mother 
Honoria ; but all their beholders are more 
partial to an affectation of what a person is 
groM'ing up to, than of what has been already 
enjoj^ed, and is gone for ever, it is therefore 
allowed to Flavia to look forward, but not to 
Honoria to look back. Flavia is no way de- 
pendent on her mother with relation to her 
fortune, for which reason they live almost up- 
on an equality in conversation ; and as Hour 
oria has given Flavia to understand, that it is 
ill-bred to be always calling mother, Flavia is 
as well pleased never to be called child. It 
happens by this means, that these ladies are 
generally rivals in all places where they ap- 
pear; and the words mother and daughter 
never pass between them but out of spite. 
Flavia one night at a play observing Honoria 
draw the eyes of several in the pit, called to a 
lady who sat by her, and bid her ask her 
mother to lend her her snuff-box for a mo- 
ment. Another time, when a lover of Hon- 
oria was on his knees beseeching the favour 
to kiss her hand, Flavia rushing into the 
room, kneeled down by him and asked her 
blessing. Several of those contradictory acts 
of duty have raised between them such a 
coldness, that they generally converse when 
they are in mixed company by way of talk- 
ing at one another, and not to one another. 
Honoria is ever complaining of a certain suf. 
ficicncy in the young woiuen of this age, who 
assume to themselves an authority of carry- 
ing all things before them, as if they were pos- 
sessors of the esteem of mankind, and all who 
were but a year before them in the world, were 
neglected or deceased. Flavia, upon such a 
provocation, is sure to observe, that there are 
people who can resign nothing, and know not 
how to give up what they know they cannot 
hold ; that there are those who will not allow 
youth their follies, not because th«^. .ire them 
selves past them, but because thoy \ov^ to con 
tinue in them. These beauties rival each othei 
on all occasions ; not that they have always 
had the same lovers, but each has kij * up a 
vanity to show the other the charms "f her 
lover. Dick Crastin and Tom Tulip, -xmong 
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tamny others, have of late been pretenders in 
this family : Dick to Honoria, Tom to Flavia. 
Dick is the only surviving- beau of the last age, 
and Tom almost the only one that keeps up 
that order of men in this. 

I wish I could repeat the little circumstances 
of a conversation of the four lovers with the 
spirit in which the young lady I had my ac- 
count from, represented it at a visit where I 
had the honour to be present; but it seems 
Dick Crastin, the admirer of Honoria, and 
Tom Tulip, the pretender to Flavia, were pur- 
posely admitted together by the ladies, that 
each might show the other that her lover had 
the superiority in the accomplishments of that 
sort of creature whom the sillier part of women 
call a fine gentleman. As this age has a much 
morje^^oss taste in courtship, as well as in 
Ipln^ bing elMy than the last had, these gen- 
tlemen are instances of it in their different man- 
ner of application. Tulip is ever making al- 
lusions to the vigour of his person, the sinewy 
force of his make : while Crastin professes a 
wary observation of the turns of his mistress's 
mind. — Tulip gives himself the air of a resist- 
less ravisher, Crastin practises that of a skilful 
lover. Poetry is tjie inseparable property of 
erery man in love ; and as men of wit write 
▼erseson those occasions, the rest of the world 
repeat the verses of others. These servants 
•f the ladies were used to imitate their man- 
ner of conversation, and allude to one another, 
rather than interchange discourse in what they 
said when they met. Tulip the other day seiK- 
ed his mistress's hand, and repeated out of 
Oirid*s Art of Love. 



"TisI e«B in soft battle poKs the nif^ht. 
Yet riae next morninr vifrorou* fur tlio t 
Freah «b the day, and active as the light 



Upon hearing this, Crastin, with an air of 
deference, played with Honoria's fan, and re- 
peated, 



* Sedley has that prevailing fontlo art, 
That ean with a rcsir^tlcs;) charm impart 
The looaeat h inlirM tc> the chastest heart : 
Raise such a conflict, kindle such a fire, 
Between declining virtue and desire, 
TUl the poor voiiquiKird maid di.<«M>Ive8 away 
In dreams all night, in Highs and tears all day.'* 



\ 



When Crastin had uttered these verses with 
a tenderness which at once spoke passion and 
respect, Honoria cast a triumphant glance at 
Flavia, as exulting in the elegance of Cras- 
tin's courtship, and upbraiding her with the 
homeliness of TuIip^s. Tulip understood the 
reproach, and in return began to applaud the 
wisdom of old amorous gentlemen, who turn- 
ed their mistress's imagination as far as possi- 
ble ftom what they had long themselves forgot, 
and ended his discourse with a sly commen- 
dation of the doctrine of Platonic love ; at the 
same time he ran over, with a laughing eye, 
Crastin*s thin legs, meager looks, and spare 
body. The old gentleman immediately left 
the room with some disorder, and the conver. 
lation fell upon untimely passion, after-love 
■nd wireasouable youth. Tulip sung, danced' 

* Lord Rochester** Imitation of the first Satire of Horace 

Vol. T. 



moved before the glass, .led his mistress half 
a minuet, hummed 

* Celia the fair, in the bloom of fifteen !* 

when there came a servant with a letter to 
him, which was as follows : 

* SIR, 

* I understand very well what you meant by 
your mention of Platonic love. I shall be glad 
to meet you immediately in Hyde-park, or be- 
hind Montague-house, or attend you to Barn- 
elms, or any other fashionable place that's fit 
for a gentleman to die in, that you shall ap- 
point for, * Sir, 

' Your most humble servant, 

' RICHARD CRASTIN.' 

Tulip's colour changed at the reading of this 
epistle; for which. reason his mistress snatched 
it to read the contents. While she was doing 
so, Tulip went away ; and the ladies now 
agreeing in a common calamity, bewailed to- 
gether the danger of their lovers. They im- 
mediately undressed to go out, and took hack- 
neys to prevent mischief; but, after alarming 
all parts of the town, Crastin was found by 
his widow in his pumps at Hyde-park, which 
appointment Tulip never kept, but made his 
escape into the country. Flavia tears her hair 
for his inglorious safety, curses and despises 
her charmer, and is fallen into love with Cras- 
tin : which is the first part of the history of 
the rival mother. R. 
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ConvivoD prop^ disscntiro vidcntur, 

PoHC<:iitf s variu muUtlkm diversa |ialato : 
Quid dum 1 Quid non dcm 7 

//or. Lib. 8. Ep. it Gl. 

IMITATED. 

' What would you have mo do. 



Wh»»n out of twenty I can please not two 7 — 
One Ukes the pheasant's wmg, and one the lef : 
The vulgar boil, the learned roaxt an eifg ; 
Hard task, to hit the palate of such gucfets< 

Pope. 

Looking over the late packets of letlers 
which have been sent to me, I found the fol- 
lowing : 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Your paper is a part of my tea-equipage, 
and my servant knows ray humour so well, 
that calling for my breakfast this morning (it 
being past my usual hour), she auswered, The 
Spectator was not yet come in ; but that the 
tea-kettle boiled, and she expected it every 
moment. Having thus in part signified to you 
the esteem and veneration which I have for 
you, I must put you in mind of the catalogue 
of books which you have promised to recom- 
mend to our sex ; for I have deferred fur- 
nishing my closet with authors, till I receive 
your advise in this particular, being your daily 
disciple and humble servant, 

* LEONORA.* 

In answer to my fair disciple, whom I am 
very proud of, I must acqiowmt hftt %xA ^b.^ 
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rest of tn^' readers, that Kince I have called 
out for help in my catalo^e of a lady's libra- 
^f 1 have received many letters upon that 
head, some of which I shall give an account 

of. 

In the first class, I shall take notice of those 
which come tu me from eminent booksellers, 
who every one of them mention with respect 
the authors they have printed, and consequent- 
ly have au eye to their own advantage more 
than to that of the ladies. One tells me, that 
he thinks it absolutely necessary for women to 
have true notions of right and equity, and that 
therefore they canOt peruse a better book than 
Dalton^s Country Justice. Another thinks 
they cannot be without The Complete Jockey. 
A third observing the curiosity and desire of 
prying into secrets, which ho tells me is natu- 
ral to the fair-sex, is of opinion this female in- 
clination, if well directed, might turn \ery 
much to their advantage, and therefore re- 
commends to me Mr. Mede upon the Revela- 
tions. A fourth lays it down as an unques- 
tioned truth, that a lady cannot be thoroughly 
accomplished who has not read The Secret 
Treaties and Negotiations of Marshal d'Es- 
trades. Mr. Jacob Townson, junior, is of 
Opinion, that Bayle's Dictionary might be of 
very great use to the ladies, in order to make 
them general scholars. Another, whose name 
i have forgotten, thinks it highly proper that 
every woman with child should read Mr. Wall's 
History of Infant Baptism ; as another is very 
importunate with me to recommend to all my 
female readers The finishing Stroke; being 
a Vindication of the Patriarchal Scheme, he. 

In the second class. 1 shall mention books 
which are recommended by husbands, if I may 
believe the writers of them. Whether or no 
they are real husbands or personated ones, I 
cannot tell ; but the books they recommend are 
as follow. A Paraphrase on the History of 
Susannah. Rules to keep Lent. The Chris- 
tian's Overtlirow prevented. A Dissuasive 
from the Plav-house. The Virtues of Cam- 
phire, with Directions to make Camphire Tea. 
The Pleasures ot' a Country Life. The Gov- 
ernment of the Tongue. A letter dated from 
Chcapside, desires me that I would advise all 
young wives to make themselves mistresses of 
Wingate's Arithmetic, and concludes with a 
postscript, that he hopes 1 will not forget The 
Countess of Kent's Receipts. 

J may reckon the ladies themselves as a third 
class among these my correspondents and pri- 
vy-counsellors. In a letter from one of them, 
I mm advised to place Pharamond at the hca<I 
of my catalogue, and, if 1 think proper, to 
giwe the second place to Cassandra.* Coquet- 
illa begs me not to thiuk of nailing women up- 
on their knees with manuals of devotion, nor 
of scorching their faces with books of house- 
wifery. Florella desires to know if there are 
any books written against prudes, and entreats 
me, if there are, to give them a place in my 
library. Plays of all sorts have their several 
advocates : All for Love is mentioned in above 
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fifteen letters; Sophonisba, or Hannibal's 
Overthrow, in a dozen ; The Innocent Adut 
tery is likewise highly approved of: Mitfari- 
date. King of Pontus, has many friends; 
Alexander the Great and Aurengzebe have the 
same number of voices ; but Theodosius, or 
the Force of Love, carries it from all the rest. 

I should in the last place, mention such books 
as have been proposed by men of learning, and 
those who appear competent judges of this 
matter, and must here take occasion to thaak 
A. B. whoever it is that conceals himself un- 
der these two letters, for his advice upon thif 
subject. But as I find the work I have under- 
taken to be very difficult, I shall defer the exe- 
cuting of it till I am further acquainted with the 
thoughts of my judicious contemporaries, and 
have time to examine the several books they 
ofler to mc: being resolved, in an afiair of 
this moment, to proceed with the greatest 
caution. 

In the meanwhile, as I have taken the ladies 
under my particular care, 1 shall make it my 
business to find out in the best authors, anci- 
ent and mo<leru, such passages as may be for 
their use, and endeavour to accommodate them 
as well as I can to their taste ; not q uestioninf 
but the valuable part of the sex frilTcasiiyfiar- 
doh me, if from time to time 1 laugii at thosa 
little vanities and ibllies which appc.8tf.io..the 
behaviour of some of them, and which are 
mOre proper for ridicule than a serious cen- 
sure. Most books being calculated for male 
reiolders, and generally written with an eye to 
men of learning, makes a work of this nature 
the more necessary ; besides, I am the more 
encouraged, because 1 flatter myself that I see 
the sexdailyimproving by these myspeculations. 
My fair readers are already deeper scholars 
than the beaux. 1 could name some of them 
who talk much better than several gentlemen 
that make a figure at Will's; and as I fre- 
quently receive letters from the fine ladies and, 
pretty fellows, I cannot but observe that th^ 
former are superior to the others, not only id 
the sense but in the spelling. This cannot bui 
have a good effect upon the female world, and 
keep them from being charmed by those emp^ 
ty coxcombs that have hitherto been admired^j 
among the women, though laughed at among' 
the men. 

I am crediblv informed that Tom Tattle 
passes for an impertinent fellow, that Will 
Trippet begins to be smoked, and that Frank 
Smoothly himself is within a month of a cox- 
comb, in case 1 think fit to continue this pa- 
per. For my part, as it is my business in 
some measure to detect such as would lead 
astray weak minds by their false pretences to 
wit and judgment, humour and gallantry, I 
shall not fail to lend the best light I am able 
to the fair sex for the continuation of these 
their discoveries. L. 
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They leagtheo'd hopeK with prudrnre Imiind 

Proportion'd to tho tlyinf hour : 
H^liile thun we talk in carcloM cane, 

Tha envioun momenta wing tlieir flight ; 
loatant the fleeting i>l<*ar«ure neizn, 

Nor tnut to-morrow'H doubtful light. 

Francis. 

Wb all of us complaiu of the shortness of 
tune, saith Seneca, and yet have much more 
than we know what to do with. Our lives, says 
be, arc spent either in doin^ iiuthiuj^ at all, or 
in doing nothings to the purpose, or in doing 
nothing that we ou>^ht to do. We arc always 
complRining our days are few, and acting as 
though there would be no end of them. That 
noble philosopher has described our inconsist- 
ency with ourselves in this particular, by all 
those various turns of expression and thought 
which are peculiar to his writings. 

I ollen consider mankind as wholly mcon- 
aistcnt with itself in a point that bears some 
affinity to the former. Though we seem griev- 
ed at the shortness of life in general, we are 
wiihing every period of it at an end The 
minor longs to be at age, tlien to be a 
man of business, then to make up an estate, 
then to arrive at honours, then to retire. Thus 
although the whole life is allowed by every one 
to be short, the several divisions of it appear 
long and tedious. We are for lengthening our 
span in general, but would fain contract the 
|Murts of which it is composed. The usurer 
would be very well satisfied to have all the time 
annihilated that lies between the present mo- 
ment and the next quarter-day. The politician 
would be contented to lose three years in his 
life, could he place things in the posture which 
he fancies they will stand in after such a revo- 
lution of time. The lover would be glad to strike 
out of his existence all the moments that arc to 
pass away before the happy meeting. Thus, 
as /ast as our time runs, we should be very 
glad in most parts of our lives that it ran much 
faster than it does. Several hours of the day 
hang lipon our hands, nay, we wish away 
whole years ; and travel through time as 
tbroogh a country filled with many wild and 
empty wastes, which we would fe.in hurry 
over, that we may arrive at those several lit- 
tle settlements or imaginary points of rest 
which are dispersed up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of most men into twenty 
parts, we shall find that at least nineteen of 
them are mere gaps and chasms, which arc 
neither filled with pleasure nor business. T do 
not however include in this calculation the life 
of those men who are in a perpetual hurry of 
affairs, but of those only who are not always 
engaged in scenes of action ; and I hope I shall 
not do an unacceptable piece of service to these 
persons, if 1 point out to them certain methods 
for the filling up their empty spaces of life. 
The methods 1 shall propose to them arc as 
follow. 

The first is the exercise of virtue, in the 
most general acceptation of the word. That 
particular scheme which comprehends the so- 
cial virtues, may give employment to the most 
industrious temper, and find a man in business 
more than the most active station of life. To 
advise the ignorant, rcltcre the needv, comfort 
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the afflicted, are duties that fall in our way al^ 
most every day of our lives. A man has fre- 
quent opportunities of mitigating the fierce- 
ness of a party ; of doing justice to the cha- 
racter of a deserving man ; of softening thci 
envious, quieting the angry, and rectifying the 
prejudiced; which are all. of them employ- 
ments suited to a reasonable nature, and bring 
great satisfaction to the person who can busy 
himself in them with discretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may 
find employment for those retired hours in 
which we are altogether left to ourselves, and 
destitute of company and conversation ; f 
mean that intercourse and communication, 
which every reasonable creature ought to 
maintain with the great Author of his being. 
The man who lives under an habitual sense 
of the divine presence keeps up a perpetual 
cheerfulness of temper, and enjoys every mo- 
ment the satisfaction of thinking himself in 
company with his dearest and best of friends. 
The time never lies heavy upon him : it is im- 
possible for him to be alone. His thoughts 
and passions are the most busied at such hours 
when those of other men are the most unactire. 
He no sooner steps out of the world but his 
heart burns with devotion, swells with hope, 
and triumphs in the consciousness of that pre- 
sence which every where surrounds him ; or 
on the contrary, pours out its fears, its sor- 
rows, its apprehensions, to the great supporter 
of its existence. 

1 have here only considered the necessity of 
a man's being virtuous, that he may have some- 
thing to do ; but if we consider further, that 
the exercise of virtue is not only an amuse- 
ment for the time it lasts, but that its influence 
extends to those parts of our existence which 
lie beyond the grave, and that our whole 
eternity is to taki> its colour from those 
hours wliich we here employ in virtue or in 
vice, tlie argiunent re<loublcs upon us, for 
putting in practice this mottiod of passing 
awav our time. 

When a man has but a little stock to im- 
prove, and hus opportunities of turning it all 
to good account, what shall we think of him if 
he suffers nineteen parts of it to lie dead, and 
perhaps employs even the twentieth to his 
ruin or disadvantage / But because the mind 
cannot be always in its fervours, nor strained 
up to a pitch o( virtue, it is necessary to find 
out proper employments for it in its relaxa- 
tions. 

I'he next method therefore that I would pro- 
pose to fill up our time, should be useful and 
innocent <liversions. 1 mu«t confess I think it 
is below reasonable creatures to be altogether 
conversant in such diversion. 4 as are merely 
innocent, and have i:othing else to recommend 
them, but that there is no hurt in them. Whe- 
ther any kind of gaming hos even thus much 
to say for itself, 1 shall not determine ; but I 
think it is very wonderful to sec persons of the 
best sense passing away a doxcn hours toge- 
ther in shufiling and dividing a pack of cards, 
with no other conversation but what is made 
up of a few game phrases, and no other ideaf 
but those of black or red «\iq{V.\ T^Tk^;;:^^. v»^<tfiDcAX 
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In different figures. Would not a man laugh 
to hear any one of this species complaining 
that life is short? 

The stage might be made a perpetual source 
of the most noble and useful entertainments, 
were it under proper regulations. 

Rut the mind never unbends itself so agree- 
ably as in the conversation of a well-chosen 
friend. There is indeed no blessing of life 
that is any way comparable to the enjoyment 
of a discreet and virtuous friend. It eases and 
unloads the mind, clears and improves the un- 
derstanding, engenders thoughts and know 
ledge, animates virtue and good resolutions, 
sooths and allays the passions, and finds em- 
ployment for most of the vacant hours of life. 

Next to such an intimacy with a particular 
person, one would endeavour after a more 
general conversation with such as are able to 
entertain and improve those with whom they 
converse, which are qualifications that seldom 
90 asunder. 

There are many other useful amusements 
of life which one would endeavour to multi- 
ply, that one might on all occasions have re- 
course to something, rather than suffer the 
mind to lie idle, or run adrifl with any pas- 
sion that chances to lise in it. 

A man that has a taste of music, painting, 
or architecture, is like one that has another 
sense, when compared with such as have no 
relish of those arts. The florist, the planter, 
the gardener, the husbandman, when they 
are only as accomplishments to the man of 
fortune, are great reliefs to a country life, 
and manv wavs useful to those who are 
possessed of them. 

But of all the diversions of life, there is 
none so proper to fill up its empty spaces as 
the riMiding of useful and entertaining au- 
thors. But this I shall only touch upon, be- 
cause it in some measure interferes with the 
third method, which I shall propose in another 
paper, for the employ meut of our dead unac- 
tive hours, and which 1 shall only mention in 
general to be the pursuit of knowledge. 
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Vivere bis, vittV pa«0O priorc frui. 

Mmrt. EpifT- xxiit. 10. 

The present joyn of life wo doubly ta4e, 
By looking back with ploa»ure on the past. 

The last method which I proposed in my 
Saturday's paper, for filling up those empty 
spaces of life which arc so tedious and bur« 
densome to idle people, is the employing our- 
selves in the pursuit of knowledge. 1 remem- 
ber Mr. Boyle, speakingof a certain mineral, 
tells us, that a man may consume his whole 
life in the study of it, without arriving at the 
knowledge of all its qualities. The truth of it 
is,^ there is not a single science, or any branch 
of it, that might not furnish a man with busi- 
ness for life, tiiough it were much longer than 

It IS. 

I shall not here engage on those beaten sub- 
jects of the usefulness of knowledge, nor of 



the pleasure and perfection it gives the mind ; 
nor on the methods of attaining it, nor recom- 
mend any particular branch of it ; all which 
have been the topics of many other writers ; 
but shall indulge myself in a speculation that 
is more uncommon, and may therefore per- 
haps be more entertaining. 

I have before shown how the unemployed 
part^ of life appear long and tedious, and shall 
here endeavour to show how those parts of 
life which are exercised in study, reading, and 
the pursuits of knowledge, arc long, but not 
tedious, and by that means discover a method 
of lengthening our lives, and at the same time 
of turning all the parts of them to our advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Locke observes, 'That we get the 
idea of time or duration, by reflecting on that 
train of ideas which suv'ceed one another in 
our minds : that for this reason, when we sleep 
soundly without dreaming, we have no percep- 
tion of time, or the length of it whilst we 
sleep ; and that the moment wherein we leave 
ofl'to think, till the moment we begin to think 
again, seems to have no distance.* To which 
the author adds, * And so I doubt not but it 
would be to a waking man, if it were possible 
for him to keep only-.one idea in his mind, 
without variation, and the succession of others; 
and we see, that one who fixes his thoughts 
very intently on one thing, so as to take but 
little notice of the succession of ideas that 
pass in his mind whilst he is taken up with that 
earnest contemplation, lets slip out of his ac- 
count a good part of that duration, and thinks 
that time shorter than it is.' 

We might carry this thought further, and 
consider a man as on one s'de, shortening hb 
time by thinking on nothing, or but a few 
things ; so on the other, as lengthening it, by 
employing his thoughts on many subjects, or 
by entertaining a quick and constant succes- 
sion of ideas. Accordingly, Monsieur Malle- 
branchc, in his Inquiry after Truth, (which 
was published several years before Mr. Locke's 
Essay on Human Underslanding,) tdls us, 
* that it U possible some creatures may think 
half an hour as long as wo do a tiiousand years ; 
or look upon that space of duration which wc 
call a minute, as an hour, a week, a month, or 
a whole age.' 

This notion of Monsieur Mallebranche b 
capable of some little explanation from what 
I have quoted out of Mr. Locke ; for if our 
notion of time is produced by our i*eflecting on 
the succession of ideas in our mind, and this 
succession may be infinitely accelerated or re- 
tarded, it will follow, that different beings may 
have different notions of the same parts of 
duration, according as their ideas, which we 
suppose are equally distinct in each of them, 
follow one another ui a greater or less degree 
of rapidity. 

There is a famous passage in the Alcoran, 
which looks as Mahomet had been possessed 
of the notion we are now speaking of. It is 
there said, that the angel Gabriel took Maho- 
met out of his bed one morning to give him a 
sight of all things in the seven heavens, in 
parfidise, and in hell, which the prophet took 
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a distinct vieir of; and after having held nine. 
tj thousand conferences with Qod, was brought 
back again to his bed. All this, says the Al- 
coran, was transacted in so small a space of 
time, that Mahomet at his return found his bod 
stiU warm, and took up an earthen pitcher 
which was thrown down at the very instant 
that the angel Gabriel carried him away, before 
the water was all spilt.* 

There is a very pretty story in the Turkish 
Tales, which relates to this passage of that fa- 
Dioas impostor, and bears some affinity to the 
•abject we are now upon. A sultan of Egypt 
who was an infidel, used to laugh at this cir- 
cumstance in Mahomet's life, as what was alto- 
gether impossible and absurd : but conversing 
one day with a great doctor in the law. who 
had the gift of working miracles, the doctor 
told him he would quickly convince him of the 
truth of this passage in the history of Mahomet, 
if he would consent to do what he would desire 
of bim. Upon this the sultan was directed to 
place himself by a huge tub of water, which 
be did accordingly ; and as he stood by the 
tub amidst a circle of his great men, the holy 
man bid him plunge his head into the water, 
and draw it up again. The king accordingly 
thrust his head into the water, and at the same 
time found himself at the foot of a mountain 
on the sea-shore. The king immediately be- 
gan to rage against his doctor for this piece of 
treachery and witch-craft ; but at length, 
knowing it was in vaiu to be angry, he set 
himself to think on proper methods for get- 
ting a livelihood in this strange country. 
Accordingly he applied himself to some peo- 
ple whom he saw at work in a neighbouring 
wood: thesepeople conducted him to a town that 
ftood at a little distance from the wood, where 
after some adventures, he married a woman 
of great beauty and fortune. He lived with 
this woman so long, that he had by her seven 
sons and seven daughters. He was afterwards 
reduced to great want, and forced to think of 
plying io the streets as a porter for his liveli- 
hood. One day as he was walking alone by 
the sea-side, being seized with many melan- 
choly reflections upon his former and his pre- 
sent state of life, which bad raised a fit of de- 
votion in him, he threw off his clpthcs with a 
design to wash himself, acrordine: to the cus- 
tom of the Mahometans, b^ore he said his 
prayers. 

After his first plunge into the sea, he no 
sooner raised his head above the water but 
he found himself standing by the side of the 
tab, with the great men of his court about him, 
and the holy man at his side. He immediate- 
ly upbraided his teacher for having sent him 
on such a course of adventures, and betrayed 
him into so long a state, of misery and servi- 
tude ; but was wonderfully surprised when he 
heard that the state he talked of was only a 
dreun and delusion ; that he had not stirred 
from the place where he then stood ; and that 

* This story is not to be foand in the Alcoran, nor ran 
I Beet with any life of the |»roi4iet where it is told in theso 
worda : there is something hke it in Rinion'8 Critical His- 
tory of the Belief of the Eastern Nations ; but it ii less 
particular. 



he had only dipped hit head into the water, 
and immediately taken it out again. 

The Mahometan doctor took this occasion of 
instructing the sultan, that nothing was im- 
possible with God ; and that He, with whom 
a thousand years are but as one day, can, if 
he pleases, make a single day. nay, a single 
moment, appear to any of his creatures as a 
thousand vears. 

I shall leave my reader to compare these 
eastern fables with the notions of those two 
great philosophers whom I have quoted in this 
paper ; and shall only, by way of application, 
desire him to consider how we may extend life 
beyond its natural dimensions, by applying 
ourselves diligently to the pursuits of knowl- 
edge. 

The hours of a wise man are lengthened by 
his ideas, as those of a fool are by his passions. 
The time of the one is long, because he does 
not know what to do with it ; so is that of the 
other, because he distinguishes every moment 
of it with useful or amusing thoughts ; or, in 
other words, because the one is uways wish- 
ing it away, and the other always enjoying 
it. 

How different is the view of past life, in the 
man who is grown old in knowledge and wis- 
dom, from that of him who is grown old in 
ignorance and folly ! The latter is like the 
owner of a barren country, that fills his eye 
with toe prospect of naked hills and plains, 
which produce nothing either profitable or or- 
namental ; the other beholds a beautiful and 
spacious landscape divided into delightful gar- 
dens, green meadows, fruitful fields, and can 
scarce cast his eye on a single spot of his pos- 
sessions, that is not covered with some beauti- 
ful plant or flower. L. 

No. 96.] Tuesday, June 19, 1711. 
Curte leves loquiintur, ingontes stupent. — Seneca Trmf, 
Light sorrows loose the tongue, but great enchain.^-P. 

Having read the two following letters with 
much pleasure, I cannot but think the good 
sense of them will be as agreeable to the town 
as any thing 1 could say either on the topics 
they treat of, or any other; they both allude 
to former papers of mine, and I do not ques- 
tion but the first, which is upon inward mourn- 
ing, will be thought the production of a man 
who is well acquainted with the generous 
yearnings of distress in a manly temper, 
which is above the relief of tears. A specu- 
lation of my own on that subject I shall defer 
till another occasion. 

The second letter is from a lady of a mind as 
great as her understanding. I here is perhaps 
something in the beginning of it which 1 ought 
in modesty to conceal; but 1 have so much 
esteem for this correspondent, that I will not 
alter a tittle of what she writes, though 1 am 
thus scrupulous at the price of being ridicul- 
ous. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I was very well pleased with your discourst* 
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upoB general mourning, and sliould be oblig^ 
to you if you would enter into the matter 
nore deeply, and give us your thoughts upon 
tke common sense the ordinary people hare 
of the demonstrations of grief, who prescribe 
ivies and fasbiou» to the most solemn afflic- 
tion ; such as the loss of the nearest relations 
and dearest fiieuds. You caunot go to visit a 
tick friend, but some impertinent waiter about 
bim observes the muscles of your face, as 
ftrictly as if they were prognostics of his 
dieath or recovery. If he happens to be taken 
^m you, you are immediately surrounded 
with numbers of these spectators, who expect 
• n>elaucboly shrug uf youi shoulders, a pa- 
tketical shake of your head, uud an expics- 
sive distortion of your lace, to measuie your 
affeetioii and value for the deceased, but there 
M BOthiug, on these occHsious, su niucn in ihei: 
Ihvour as immoderate weepiug. Aa ali thcii 
pusions are supei ficiul, tho^ iuiugiiie the seat 
«f love and friendship to be placed visibly ui 
ihe eyes. The> judge what stock uf kindness 
you had for the living, by the quantity of tears 
you pour out for the dead ; so that if one body 
wanU that quantity of salt-water another 
abounds with, he is in great dangei of being 
thought insensible or iil-uatured-. They aie 
Strangers to friendship, whose grief happens 
not to be moist enough to wet such a parcel of 
baodkerchiefs. But experience has told us, 
■othing is so fallacious as this outward sign of 
sorrow ; and the natural history of our bodies 
will teach us that this flux of the ejes, thui fa- 
culty of weeping, is peculiar only to some 
eonstitutions. We observe in the tender bo- 
dies of children, when crossed in their little 



ills and expectations, how dissolvable they der in Cheapside (though i am not at all pre- 
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are into teai-s. If this were what griel" is ui 
men, nature would not be able to support them 
in the excess of it for one moment. Add to 
this observation, how quick is their transition 
from this passion to that of their joy ! 1 will 
not say we sec often, in the next tender things 
to children, tears shed without much grieving. 
Thus it is common to bhed tears without much 
sorrow, and as common to suffer much sor- 
row without shedding tears. Grief and weep- 
ing are indeed frequent companions : but, 1 
. believe, never in their highest excesses. As 
laughter docs not proceed from profound joy, 
so neither docs weeping from profound sorrow. 
The sorrow which appeals so easily at the 
eyes, cannot have pierced deeply into the 
heart. The heart distended with grief, stops 
all the passages for tears or lamentations. 

' Now, sir, what 1 would incline you to in 
all this is, that you would inform the shallow 
critics and obsci-vers upon sorrow, that true 
affliction labours to be invisible, tliat it is a 
stranger to ceremony, and that it bears in its 
own nature a dignity much above the little 
circumstances which are affected under the 
notion of decency. You must know, sir, 1 
have lately lost a dear friend, for whom 1 have 
not yet shed a tear, and fur that reason your 
animadversions on that subject would be the 
more acceptable to, ' Sir. 

' Your most humble servant, 

* B. P.' 



' MR. SPECTATOR, June the HMh. 

'As I hope there are but few who hare sd 
little gratitude as not to acknowledge the use- 
fulness of your pen, and to esteem it a public 
benefit ; so 1 am sensible, be that as it will, 
you must nevertheless find the secret and in- 
comparable pleasure of doing good, an- be a 
great sharer in the entertainment you give. I 
acknowledge our sex to be much obliged, and 
i hope improved by your labours, and even 
your intentions more particularly for our ser- 
vice. If it be true, as it is sometimes said, 
that our sex have an influence on the other, 
your paper may be a yet more general good. 
Your directing us to reading, is certainly the 
b-'st means to our instruction ; but 1 think, 
with you, caution in that particular very use- 
ful, iiince the improvement of our understand- 
ing!} may, or may not, be of service to ns, ac^ 
coidiug as it is managed. It has been thougfaf 
we are not generally so ignorant as ill-taught, 
or that our sex does so often want wit, judg- 
ment, or knowledge, as the right application 
of them. You are so well-bred, as to say 
your fair readers are already deeper scholars 
than the beaux, and that you coidd name sonM 
of them that talk much better than several 
gentlemen that make a figure at Will's. This 
ma^ pussibljr be. and no great compliment, in 
my opinion, even supposing your comparison 
to reach Tom's and the Grecian. Surely yon 
are too wise to think that the real commenda- 
tion of a woman. Were it not rather to be 
wished we improved in our own sphere, and 
approved ourseK'es better daughters, wives, 
mothers, and friends ? 

1 caimot but agree with the judicious tra- 



judiccd in his favour) in recommending the 
btudy of arithmetic ; and must dissent even 
from the authority which you mention, when 
it advises the making our sex scholars. In- 
deed a little more philosophy, in order to the 
subduing our passions to our reason, might be 
sometimes serviceable, and a treatise of that 
nature I should approve of, even in exchange 
for Theodosius, or the Force of Love ; but 
as 1 well know you want not hints, I will pro- 
ceed no further than to recommend the Bishop 
of Cambray's Education of a Daughter, as it 
is translated into the only language 1 have any 
knowledge of, though perhaps very much to 
its disadvantage. 1 have heard it objected 
against that piece, that its instructions are not 
of general use. but only fitted for a great la- 
dy ; but 1 confess I am not of that opinion ; 
for I do not remember that there are any 
niles laid down for the expenses of a woman, 
in which particular only 1 think a gentlewoman 
ought to differ from a lady of the best foiiune, 
or highest quality, and not in their principles 
of justice, gratitude, sincerity, prudence, or 
modesty . 1 ought perhaps to make an apo- 
logy for this long epistle ; but as I rather be- 
lieve you a friend to sincerity, than ceremooVp 
shall onlv assure vou I am, 

" • Sir, 
* Tour most humble servant, 
T. * ANNABELLA." 
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^The faithful servant, and the true.— C'reecA. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I HAVE frequently read your discourse up- 
on servants, and a« I am one myself, have been 
much offended, that in that variety of forms 
wherein you considered the bad, you found no 
place to mention the good. There is however 
one observation of yours I approve, which is, 
•' That there arc men of wit and good sense 
among all orders of men. and that servants 
report most of the good or ill which is spoken 
of their masters.** That there are men of sense 
who live in servitude, I have the vanity to say 
I have felt to my woful experience. You attri- 
Iwte very justly the source of our general ini- 
quity to bond-wages, and the manner of living 
oat of a domestic way : but I cannot give you 
my thoughts on this subject any way so well, 
as by a short account of my own life to this 
the forty-fifth year of my age ; that is to say, 
IVom my being first a footboy at fourteen, to 
my present station of a nobleman^s porter in 
the year of my age above-mentioned. 

' Know then, that my father was a poor 
tenant to the family of Sir Stephen Rackrent. 
Sir Stephen put me to school, or rather made 
me follow his son Harry to school, from my 
Dinth year: and there, though Sir Stephen 
paid something for my learning, I was used 
like a servant, and was forced to get«what 
scraps of learning I could by iny own industry, 
for toe school-master took very little notice of 
me. My young master was a lad of very 
ipri|fhtly parts; and my being constantly about 
him» and loving him, was no small advantage 
to me. My muster loved me extremely, and 
has often been whipped for not keeping me at 
a distance. He used always to say, tliat when 
he came to his estate I should h.ive a lease of 
my father's tenement for nothing. I came up 
to town with him to Westminster-school ; at 
which time he taught me at night all he learnt; 
and put roe to find out words in the dictionary 
when he was about his exercise. It was the 
will of providence that master Harry was 
taken very ill of a fever of which he died 
within ten days after his first falling sick. 
Hera was the first sorrow i ever knew ; and I 
assure you, Mr. Spectator, I remember the 
beautiful action of the sweet youth in his fe- 
ver, as fresh as if it were yesterday. If he 
wanted any thing, it must be given him by 
Tom. When! let any thing fall through .the 
grief I was under, he would cry, *' Do not beat 
the poor boy : give him some more julrp for 
ne, nobody else shall give it me.** He would 
strive to hide his l>eing so bad, when he saw I 
could not bear his beins; in so much danger, 
and comforted me, saying, ** Tom, Tom, have 
a good heart.'* When I uas holdhig a cup at 
his mouth, he fell into convulsions; and at this 
very time I hear my dear master's last groan. 
I was quickly turned out of the room, and left 
to sob sod beat my hi^ad nqainst the wall at 



my leisnre. The grief I was in was inezpTM- 
sible : and every body thought it would have 
cost me my life. In a few days my old lady, 
who was one of the housewives of I he worid, 
thought of turning me out of doors, because I 
put her in mind of her son. Sir Stephen pro- 
posed putting me to prentice : but my lady be- 
ing an excellent manager would not let her 
husband throw away his money in acts of cha- 
rity. I had sense enough to be under the ut- 
most indignation, to see her discard with so 
little concern, one her son had loved so much; 
and went out of the house to ramble wherever 
my feet would carry me. 

'' The third day ;ifter I left Sir Stephen's fa- 
mily, 1 was strolling up and down the walks in 
the Temple. A young gentleman of the house, 
wlio (as 1 heard him say afterwards) seeing me 
half-starved and well-dressed, thought me an 
equipage ready to his hand, after a very little 
inquiry more than " Did 1 want a master 7" 
bid me follow him ; I did so, and in a very lit- 
tle while thought myself the happiest creature 
in the world. My time was taken up in car- 
rying letters to wenclies, or messages to young 
ladies of my master's acquaintance. We 
rambled from tavern to tavern, to the play- 
house, the Mulberry-garden,* and all places 
of resort ; where my master engaged every 
night in some new amour, in which and drink- 
ing, he spent all his time when he had money. 
During these extravagancies, I had the plea- 
sure of lying on the stairs of a tavern half a 
night playing at dice with other servants, and 
the like idleness. When my master was money- 
less, I was generally employed in transcribing 
amorous pieces of poetry, old songs, and new 
lampoons. This life held till my master msr- 
rled, and he had then the prudence to turn 
me off. because I was in the secret of his in- 
trigues. 

I was utterly at a loss what course to take 
next ; when at last I applied myself to a fel- 
low-sufferer, one of his mistresses, a woman 
of the town. She happening at that time to 
be pretty full of money, clothed me from head 
to foot ; and knowing me to be a sharp fellow, 
employed me accordingly. Sometimes I was 
to go abroad with her, and when she had pitch- 
ed upon a young fellow, she thought for her 
turn. I was to be dropped as one she could not 
trust. She would often cheapen goods at the 
New Exchange ;t and when she had a mind to 
be attacked, she wouhl send me away on an 
eiTand. When an humble servant and she 
were beginning a parley. 1 came immediately, 
and told her Sir John was come home ; then 
she would order another coach to prevent be* 
ing dogged. The lover makes signs to me as I 
get behind the coach, 1 shake my head, it was 
impossible : I leave my lady at the next turn- 
ing, and follow the cully to know how to fall in 

* Tin' MullM-rry-ifunlfn whj< a place of rented enter- 
tiiiiiaicut uc'df Iluckiii(fhHin-lHMU«e, (iiuw the Uueen's 
Palan*). 

t Britain's Biiriir, or tin' New Kxchruuff, built in 1608, 
w»S(<itiiatf>fl lti-iwo<>n Durham-yard inul Yurk-luiildiogv, 
in thp .'*tr.iiiil. It hiul rows of >h'»p< (^iiVh IVnuani) over 
tiir walk, filUr'.l chiorty wiiH milliifsrh. buinin'tn'sjifl?, A-c. 
Thi* was .1 plufr of favliinoatile rc«ort. It was pulW 
dow n in 17:<7. 
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Ui «ray on another occaiion. Besides good 
ofices of this nature, I writ all my mistress's 
love-letters ; some from a lady that saw such a 
gentleman at such a place in such a coloured 
coat, some showing the terror she was in of a 
jeakms old husband, others explaining that the 
■ererity of her parents was such (though her 
ibrtone was settled) that she was willing to 
mn away with such a one, though she know 
he wu but a younger brother. In a word, my 
half education and love of idle books, made 
me oatwrite all that made love to her by way 
•f e|»Utle ; and as she was extremely cunning, 
•he did well enough in company by a skilful 
Mbctation of the greatest modesty. In the 
midst of all this 1 was surprised with a letter 
IVom her, and a ten pound note. 



in a crowd a cry in the right place, a ham 
where the point is touched m a speech, or a 
huzza set up where it is the voice of the peo- 
ple ; you may conclude it is begun or joined 
by, ' Sir, 

' Your more than humble servant. 
T. ♦ THOMAS TRUSTY/ 



' HOVBtT TOM, 

*' Yea will never see me more, I am married 
to a yery cunning country gentleman, who 
might possibly guess something if 1 kept you 
8tiU; therefoi-e farewell.*' 
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They prodigally throw their lives away. 



' When this place was lost also in marriage, 
I was resolved to go among quite another peo- 
ple, for the future, and got in butler to one of 
those families where there is a coach kept, 
three or four servants, a clean house, and a 
■eod general outside upon a small estate. Here 
I lived very comfortably for some time, until I 
valbrtunately found my master, the very grav- 
est man alive, in the garret with the chamber- 
maid. I knew the world too well to think of 
staying there ; and the next day pretendtnl to 
have received a letter out of the country that 
my father was dying, and got my discharge, 
with a bounty for my discretion. 

' The next 1 lived with was a peevish single 
man, whom I stayed with for a year and a halt. 
Most part of the time 1 passed vt*r> easily ; 
Ibr when I began to know him, 1 minded no 
more than he meant what he said ; so that one 
day in a good humour he said, " I was the best 
man he ever had, by my want of respect to 
him.'' 

'These, sir, are the chief occurrences of my 
Kfe, and I will not dwell upon very many other 
places I have been in, where 1 have been the 
strangest fellow in the world, where nobody 
in the world had such servunts a^ they, where 
sure they were the unluckicst people in the 
world in servants, and so forth. AH 1 mean 
by this representation is, to show you that \% e 
poor servants are not [what you called us too 
generally] all rogues ; but that we are what 
we are, according to the example of our supe- 
riors. In the family i am now in, 1 am guilty 
of no one sin but lying ; which 1 do with a 
grave face in my gown and staff every day 1 
live, and almost all day long, in denying my 
lord to impertinent suitors, and my lady to 
unwelcome visitants. But, sir, i am to let you 
know that I am, when 1 can get abroad, a lea- 
der of the servants : I am he that keeps time 
with beating my cudgel against the boards in 
the gallery at an opera; 1 am he that am touch- 
ed so properly at a tragedy, when the people 
of quality are staring at one another during 
fhe most important inddents . W hen you hear I 



Among the loose papers which I have fire> 
quently spoken of hcrviofore, 1 find a conver- 
sation but ween Pharaniond and Eucrate upon 
the subjt ct of duels, and the copy of an edict 
issued in consequence of that discourse. 

Eucrate argued, that nothing but the most 
severe and vindictive punishment, such as 
placing the bodies of the otl'cnders in chains, 
and putting them to death by the most exqui- 
site torments, would be sufficient to extirpate 
a crime which had so long prevailed, and was 
so firmly fixed in the opinion of the world as 
great and laudable. Thf king answered, * that 
indeed instances of ignominy were necessair 
in the cure of this evil ; but, considering thai 
it prevailed only among 8U« h as had a nicety ia 
their sense of honour, and that it ofYen hap- 
pened that a duel was fought to save appear^ 
ances to the world, when both parties were in 
their hearts in amity and reconciliation to each 
other it was evident that turning the mode 
another way would effectually put a stop to 
what had being only as a mode ; that to such 
persons, poverty and shame were torments suf- 
ficient ; that he would not go further in pun- 
ishing in others, crimes which he was satisfied 
he himseK was most guilty of, in that he 
might have prevented thejn by speaking his 
displeasure sooner.' Besides which the king 
said, * he was in general averse to toitures, 
which was putting human nature itself, rather 
than the criminal, to disgrace; and that he 
would bt^ sure not to use this means where the 
crime was but an ill effect arising from a laud- 
able cause, the fear of shame. The king, at 
the same time, spoke with much grace upon 
the subject of mercy ; and repented of many 
acts of that kind wiiich had a magnificent as- 
pect in the doing, but dreadful consequences 
in the example. ' Mercy to particulars,' he 
observed, * was cruelty in the general. That 
though a prince could not revive a dead man 
by taking the life of him who killed him, uei- 
ther could he make reparation to the next that 
should die by the evil example : or answer to 
himself for the partiality in not pardoning the 
next as well as the former offender.' — ' As for 
me,' says Pharaniond, ' I have conquered 
France, and yet have given laws to my peo- 
ple. The laws are my methocs of life ; they 
are not a diminution but a direction to my 
power. I am 4till absolute to distinguish the 
innocent and the virtuous, to give honours to 
the brave and generous : 1 am absolute in my 
good-will ; none can oppose mv bounty, or 
prescribe rules for my favour. While I canvas 
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I please, reward the ^oo<l, I aniuiidrr no pain 
that I cannot pardun the wicked : for which 
reason/ continued Pharamond, * I will eflec- 
ffually put a stop to this evil, by exposing no 
more the tenderness M' my nature to the im- 
portunity of havmg^ the same respect to those 
who are miserable by their fault, and those 
who are so by their misfortune. Flatterers 
(concluded the king smiling) repeat to uh 
print ej(, that wc are heaven's vicegerents; let 
us be so, and let the only thing out of our pow- 
er be to do ill.' 

Soon after tlie evening wherein Pharamond 
and Cucrate had this conversation, the fuliow- 
ing edict was published against duels. 

Phnramomfs Edict Against Duels. 

• PHAKAMOXn. Kinir of tin- Gauls, to all his loving 
Mil»ji*ctri M'nileth grectiug. 

' Whereas it has come to our royal notice and 
observation, that in contempt of all laws, divine 
and human, it is of late become a custom 
among the nobility and gentry of this our king- 
dom, upon slight and trivial, as well as great 
and urgent provocations, to invite each other 
into tbe field, there by their own hands, and 
of their own authority, to decide their con- 
troversies by combat ; wr have thought fit to 
take the said custsni into our royal con- 
sideration, and find, upon inquiry into the 
usual causes whereon such fatal decisions 
have arisen, that by this wicked custom, 
inangre all the precepts of our holy religion, 
and the rules of right reason, the greatest act 
of the human mind, forgiveness of injuries, is 
become vile and shameful ; that the rules of 
good society and virtuous conversation are 
hereby inverted : that the loose, the vain, and 
the impudent, insult the careful, the discreet, 
and tbe modest ; that all virtue is suppressed, 
and all vice supported, in the one act of being 
capable to dare to the death. We have also 
further, with great sorrow of mind, observed 
that this dreadful action, by long impunity 
(our royal attention being employed upon mat- 
ten of more general concern) is become hon- 
ourable, and the refusal to engage in it igno- 
minious. In these our royal cares and inqui- 
ries we are yet farther made to understand, 
that the persons of most eminent worth, 
and most hopefVil abilities, accompanied with 
the strongest passion for tnie glory, are such 
as are most liable to be involved in the dangers 
arising from this license. Now taking the said 
premises into our serious consideration, and 
well weighing that all such emergencies (where- 
in the mind is incapable of commanding itself, 
and where the injury- is too sudden or too ex- 
quisite to be borne) are particularly provided 
for by laws heretofore enacted ; and that the 
qualities of less injuries, like those of ingrati- 
tude, are too nice and delicate to come under 
gwneral rules; we do resolve to blot this fashion, 
or wantonness of anger, out of the minds of 
our subjects, by our royal resolutions declared 
in this edict as follow : 

' No person who either sends or accepts a 
challenge, or the posterity of either, though 
no death ensues thereupon, shall be, after the 
pobUcation of this onr edict, capable of bearing 
office in these our dominions. 



' The person who shall prove the lendinf or 
receiving a challenge, shall receive to his oiwn 
use and property, the whole personal estate of 
both parties ; and their real estate shall be fan- 
mediately vested in the next heir of the ofiha- 
ders in as ample manner as if the said ofloir 
ders were actually deceased. 

' In cases where the laws (which we have at 
readv granted to our subjects) admit of an ap- 
peal for bload ; when the criminal is condemn- 
ed bv the said appeal, he shall not only snfliur 
death, but his whole estate, real, mixed, and 
personal, shall from the hour of his death be 
vested in the next heir of the person whose 
blood he spilt. 

* That it shall not hereafter be in our n^al 
power, or that of our successors, to pardon 
the said offences, or restore the offenders in 
their estates, honour, or blood, for ever. 

' Given at our court at Blois, the 8th of 
February, 420, in tbe second year of our 
reign.' T. 
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— Tanta c»t quwreudi cura decorla. — Juv. flat. ri. SOO. 

!:k> i<tudJou>>ly thf ir porbona tliny adorn. 

There is not so variable a thing in nature 
as a lady's head-dress. Within my own me- 
mory, I have known it rise and fiill above thir- 
ty degrees. About ten years ago it shot up to , 
a very great height, insomuch that tbe female 
part of our species were much taller than the 
men.* Tho women were of such an enormooa 
stature, that ' we appeared as grasi-hoppen 
before them :'t At present the whole MX it in 
a manner dwarfed, and shrunk into a race of 
beauties that seem almost another species. I re- 
member several ladies who were once very 
near seven feet high, thnt at present want 
some incht s of five. How they came to be 
thus curtailed I cannot learn; whether the 
whole sex be at present under any penance 
which we know nothing of, or whether they 
have cast their head-dresses in order to sur- 
prise us with something in that kind which 
shall be entirely new, or whether some of the 
tallest of the sex being too cunning for the 
rest, have contrived this method to make them- 
selves appear sizeable, is still a secret; though 
I find most are of opinion, they are at present 
like trees new lopped and pruned, that will 
certainly sprout up and flourish with greater 
heads than before. For my own part, atl do 
not love to be insulted by women who are taller 
than myself. I admire the sex much more in 
their present humiliation, which has reduced 
them to their natural dimensions, thsm when they 
had extended theirpersons and lengthened them- 
selves out into formidable and gigantic figures. 
I am not for adding to the beautiflil edifices of 
nature, nor for raising any whimsical luper- 



' This rcferi tn the fommoit^ a khid of head-di 
worn by the ladim at the beginning of the last century, 
which by mranri of wire bore up their hair and fbre-part 
of the rap, consiatiiig of many ndds of fine lace, to a pro- 
digioa* bright. Tb«! tmni«ition firom this to the oppoaila 
extreme waa very abrupt aad andden. It made its ap- 
pearance again a few years after, but has bow been 
lonff banUhed. 

\ %«ia\». x\\\.'S\. 
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ilf ct uf o apon her plant: I must therefore re- 
peat it, that I am highly pleaied with the coif- 
fuTB now in fashioD, and think it ihows the 
good tenie whicb at present very much reigos 
amoqg the Taluable part of the sex. One may 
obterre that woiueu in all ages have taken 
more pains than men to adorn the outside of 
their heads; and indeed I very much admire, 
'that those female aichitecti, who raise such 
wonderful structures out of ribands, lace, and 
wire, have not been recorded for their rcspec- 
tiTt iuTentions. It is certain there tiave been 
ai many orders in these kinds of tmilding, as 
in those which have been made of marble. 
Sometime they rise in the shape of a pyramid, 
•dndhtimcs like a tower, and sometimes like a 
steeple. In Juvenal's time the building grew 
by NTeral orders and stories, as he has very 
bnmourously described it : 

Tot nremil ordinibut, lot adkuc compogibus oltum 
iFf^«f*** capot; Androomrhen A fronte videbia; 
PAsi Minor ett: aUameredaH. Jhv. Sat vi.501. 

IfVith cnrls on curi» tliey boiltl her bead before, 

^k1 noont it with a furiDidublc tow'r : 

A glantaw A» vecoitf ; hut look bohiud, 

A£i. ttasB she dwindle* to the pigmy }uaid,>^Drifden. 

Bat I do not remember in any part of my 
reading, that the head-dress aspired to so great 
an eztraTagance as in the fourteenth century ; 
wben it was built up in a couple of cones or 
tpires, which stood so excessiyely high on each 
tide of the head, that a woman, who was but 
a pi|^y without her head-dress, appeared like 
a colossus upon putting it on. Monsieur Pa- 
ndin says, 'That these old-fushioned font- 
anges rose an ell above the head ; that they 
were pointed like steeples, and had long loose 
pieees of crape fastened to the tops of them, 
which were curiously fringed, and hung down 
their backs like streamers/ 

The women might possibly have carried this 
Goring buildiug much higher, had not a famous 
monk, Thomas Conccte by name, attacked it 
with great seal and resolution. This holy man 
traveUed iVom place to place to preach down 
this monstrous commode; and succeeded so 
\%-«nin it, that as the magicians sacrificed their 
books to the dames upon the preaching of an 
apostle, many of the women threw down their 
head-dresses in tiie middle of his sermon, and 
made a bonfire of them within sight of the 
pulpit. He was so renowned as well for the 
sanctity of his life as his manner of preaching, 
that he had often a congregation of twenty 
thousand people ; the men phicing themselves 
on the one side of his pulpit, and the women 
•on the other, that appeared (to use the simili- 
tude of an ingenious writer) like a forest of 
cedars with their heads reaching to the clouds. 
He so warmed and animated the people 
against this monstrous ornament, that it lay 
under a kind of persecution ; and whenever it 
appeared iq public, was pelted dowa by the 
rabble, who flung stones at the persons who 
wore it. But uotwithstanding this prodigy 
Tanished while the preacher was among them, 
it began to appear again some months after his 
departure, or to tell it in Monsieur Pardin's 
own worfl«. * Th*» women that, like shaifit in a 



fright, had drawn in their horns, shot them out 
again as soon as the danger was over.* This 
extravagance of the women's head-dresses in 
that age, is taken notice of by Monsieur d'Ar- 
gcntri' in his History of Bretagne, and by other 
historians, as well as the person I have here 
quoted. 

It is usually observed, that a good reign is 
the only proper time for making of laws against 
the exorbitance of power ; in the same manner 
an excessive-head-dress may be attacked the 
most efiectually when the fashion is against it. 
I do therefore recommend this paper to my ft- 
male readers by way of prevention. 

I would desire the fair-sex to consider bow 
impossible it is for them to add auy thing that 
can be ornamental to what is already the mas* 
terpiecc of nature. The head has the most 
beautiful appearance, as well as the highest 
station, in a human figure. Nature has laid 
out all her art in beautifying the face; she has 
touched it with vermillion, planted in it a dou- 
ble row of ivory, made it the seat of smiles an^ 
blushes, lighted it up and enlivened it with the 
brightness of the eyes, hung it on each side 
with curious organs of sense, given it airs and 
graces that cannot be described, aud surround* 
ed it with such a flowing shade of hair as sets 
all its beauties in the most agreeable light. In 
short, she seems to have designed the head as 
the cupola to the most glorious of her works ; 
and when wc load it with such a pile of super- 
numerary ornaments, we destroy the symme- 
try of the human figure, and foolishly contrive 
to call ofl" the eye from great and real beau- 
ties, to childish gewgaws, ribands, and bone* 
lace. L. 
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Hot. Lib. 1. Sat, vi. 63w 

Tou know to fix the bounds of right and wrong. 

The club, of which I have often declared my- 
self a member, were last nigiit engaged in a 
discotirsc upon that which passes for the chief 
point of honour among men and women ; and 
started a great many hints upon the subject, 
which I thought were entirely new. I shall 
therefore methodize the several reflections that 
arose upon this occasion, and present my rea- 
der with them for the speculation of this day ; 
after having premised, that if there is any 
thing in this paper which seems to difler with 
any passage of last Thursday's, the reader will 
consider this as the sentiments of the club, and 
the other as my own private thoughts, or rather 
those of Pharamond. 

The great point of honour in men is cou- 
rage, and in woman chastity. If a man loses 
his honour in one rencounter, itasnotini)M)ssible 
for him to i^gain it in another : n slip in a' 
woman's honour is irrecoverable. I can give 
no reason for fixing the point of honour to 
these two qualities, unless it be that each sex 
sets the greatest value on the qualification 
which renders them the most amiable in the 
eyes of the contrary sex. Had men chosen fbr 
themselves, without regard to the opinions of 
the fair-sex, T should beliVvo ihf ».-hoirp would 
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if poMibte, • ditpoatioa to be pleased, and 
plsce himielf in a coutant aptitude for the 
latiilactioiis of his being, instead of this, 
jroa hardly lee a man who is not uneasj in pro- 
portion to hb adTancement in the arts uf life. 
An alfected delicacy Is the common improve- 
ment we meet with in thoae who pretend to be 
icfined above othen. Tliey do not aim at 
true pleasarei themselves, but turu their 
thoughts up(m observing thv false pleasures of 
other men. Snch people are valetudinarians 
in iociety, and they should no more come into 
company than a sick man should come into the 
war. If a man is too weak to bear what in a re- 
ftrthnienttomenin health he must still keep his 
dumber. When any one in Sir Roger's com- 
pany complains he is out of order, he immedi- 
ately calls for some possct-drink for him ; for 
which reason that sort of people who arc ever 
Wewaillng their constitution in other places are 
the cheeHulest imaginable when he is present. 

It is a wonderful thing that so many, and they 
not reckoned absurd, shall entertain those 
with whom they converse, by giving them 
the hiitory of their pains and aches; and 
imagine such narratians their quota of the 
convenation. This is of all other the mean- 
est help to discourse, and a man must not think 
at all, or think himself very insignificant, when 
be finds an account of his head-ache answered 
by another's asking what news in the last mail. 
Motnal good-humour is a dress we ought to ap- 
pear in wlicnever we meet, and we should 
make no mention of what concerns ourselves, 
without it be of matters wherein our friends 
ought to rejoice: but indeed there are crowds 
of people who put themselves in no method of 
pleasing themselves or others ; such are those 
whom we usually call indolent persons. Indo- 
l^ce is, methinks, an intermediate state be- 
tween pleasure and pain, and very much un 
becoming any part of our iifc after we are out 
of the nurse's arms, such an aversion to labour 
creates a constant weariness, and one would 
think should make existence itself a burden. 
The indolent man descends from the dignity of 
his nature, and makes that being which was 
rational merely vegetative. His life consists 
only in the mere increase and decay of a body, 
which with relation to the rest of the world, 
might as well have been uninformed, as the 
habitation of a reasonable mind. 

Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary 
couple Harry Tersett and his lady. Harry was 
in the days of his celibacy one of those pert 
creatures who have much vivacity and little 
understanding; Mrs. Rebecca Quickly, whom 
he married, had all that the fire of youth and a 
lively manner could do towards making an 
agreeable woman. These two people of 
seeming merit fell into each other's arms; 
and passion being sated, and no reason or 
good sense in either to succeed it, their life 
u now at a stand; their meals are insipid, and 
their time tedious ; their fortune has placed 
them above care, and their loss of taste reduc- 
ed them below diversion. When we talk 
of these as instances of inezistence, we do not 
mean, that in order to live it is necessary we 
should always be in jovial crews, or crowned 



with chaplets of roses, as the merry fellows 
among the ancients are described; but it is 
intended, by considering these contraries to 
pleasure, indolence, and too much delicacy, 
to show that it is prudence to preserve a dis- 
position in ourselves to receive a certain de- 
light in all we hear and see. 

This portable quality of goo<l-humour sea- 
sons all the parts and occurrences we meet with, 
in such a manner, that there are no moments 
lost ; but they all pass with so much satisfac- 
tion, that the heaviest of loads (when it is a 
load) that of time, is never felt by us. Varilas 
has this quality to the highest perfection, and 
communicates it whenever he appears. The 
sad, the merry, the severe, the melancholy, 
show a new cheerfulness when he comes amongst 
them. At the same time no one can repeat any 
thing that Varilas has ever said that deserves 
repetition ; but the man has that innate good- 
ness of temper, that he is welcome to eveiy 
body, because every man thinks he is so to him. 
He does not seem to contribute any thing to the 
mirth of the company ; and yet upon reflec- 
tion you find it all happened by his being there. 
I thought it was whimsically said of a gen- 
tleman, that if Varilas had wit, it would htt of 
the best wit in the world. It is certain, when 
a well-con'ected lively imagination and good- 
breeding are added to a sweet disposition, they 
qualify it to be one of the greatest blessings, 
as well as pleasures of life. 

Men would come into company with ten 
times the pleasure they do, if they were sure 
of hearing nothing which would shock them, 
as well as expected what would please them.— - 
When wo know every person that is spoken of 
is represented by one who has no iP^will, and 
every thing that is mentioned dcscrioed by one 
that is api to set it in the best light, the enter- 
tainment must be delicate, because the cook 
has nothing brought to his hand but what is 
the most excellent in its kind. Beautiful pic- 
tures are the entertainments of pure minds, 
and deformities of the corrupted. It is a de- 
gree towards the life of angels, when we en- 
joy conversation wherein thore is nothing pre- 
sented but in its excellencf : and a degree tow- 
ards that of demons, wherein nothing is shown 
but in its degeneracy. T. 
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Roinulur, ft Lil>or patrr, pt rum Ca.«torf! Polliu, 
Pokt iiijrcniiii fwta, dooniin in tompla rpcrpCi; 
Duiii terriui lifiiniDunifiiio coliint fff'cuh, fu*pAni bella 
CompMiuiit, aifros niiMii;najit, nppida cnmlunt; 
Ploravere »ui» non rcfpondcre fiivorem 
Siicratuiu moritiB : Ihr. Lib. S. Ep. i. 5. 

IMITATED. 

Edwanl and Henry, now tho boant of fame, 
And Tirtaoup Alfred, a more marred name, 
Aftrr a lifb of fenVouH toili nndur'd, 
The Gaul mibdu'd or property socur'd 
Ambition humbled, mifrhty citios Ntorm'd, 
Or lawrt eKtablirii'd, aikl tiie world refSorm'd ; 
Clou'd their lonf glories with u sigh, to find 
Th* unwilling gratitude of base mankind. — Pope. 

* Censure,' says a late ingenious author, * b 
the tax a man pays to the public for being emi- 
nent.' It is a folly for an eminent man to think 
of estmping it, and a weakness to be affected 
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with it. All tbe illustrious persoos of antiquity, 
and indeed of every age in the world, have 
passed through this fiery persecution. There 
is no defence agaiust reproach but obscurity ; 
it is a kind of concomitant to g^reatnefis, as 
satires and invectives were an essential part of 
a Roman triumph. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure 
on one hand, they are as much liable to flattery 
on the other. If they receive reproaches 
which are not due to them, they likewise re- 
ceive praises which they do not deserve. In a 
word, the man in a high post is never regard- 
ed with an indiflerent eye, but always consider- 
ed as a friend or an enemy. For this reasou 
persons in great stations have seldom their true 
characters drawn till several years after their 
deaths. Their personal frieud.^hips and enmi- 
ties must ceaHe, and the parties they were eu- 
^ged in be at an end, before their faults or 
their virtues can have justice dune them. 
When writers have the least opportunities of 
knowing the truth, they are in the best dispo- 
sition to tell it. 

It is therefore the privilege of posterity to 
adjust the characters of illustrious persons, 
and to set matters right between those anta- 
goniffts, who by their rivalry for greatness di- 
Tided a whole age into factions. We can now al- 
low Cspsarto l>e a great man, without derogat- 
ing from Pompey, and celebrate the virtues of 
Cato, without detracting from those of Cvsar. 
Every one thut has been long dead has a due 
proportion of praise allotted him, in which, 
whilst he lived, his friends were too profuse, 
and his enemies too sparnig. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton's calcula- 
tions, the last comet that made its appearance 
in 1660, imbibed sn miirh heat by its approach- 
es to the sun, that it would have been two 
thousand times hotter than red hot iron, had it 
been a globe of that metal : and that supposing 
it as big as the earth, and at the same distance 
from the sun, it would he fifty thousand years 
in cooling, before it recovered its natural tem- 
per. In the like manner, if an Knglishman 
considers the great ferment into which our po- 
litical world is thrown at preseut. and how in- 
tensely it is heated in all its parts, he caimot 
suppose that it will cool again in less than three 
hundred years. In snch u tract of time it is 
possible that the heats of the present ago may 
be ei[tinguished, and our several classes of 
great men represented undor their proper cha- 
racters. Some eminent historian may then 
probably arise that will not write rerentihits 
odiU (as Tacitus expresses it) with the passions 
and prejudices of a contemporary author, but 
make an impaitial distribution of fame among 
the great men of the present age. 

I cannot forbear entertaining myself very 
often with the idea of such an imaginary his- 
torian describing the reign of Anne the first, 
smd introducing it with a preface to his reader, 
that he is now entering upon the most shining 
part of the English story. The great rivals 
in fame will be then distinguished according 
to their respective merits, and shine in their 
proper points of light. Such an one (says the 
bistorimn) though variously represented by the 



writers of his own age, ^peara to have been 
a man of more than ordinary abilities, gi^at 
application, and uncommon integrity : nor 
was such an one (though of an opposite party 
and interest) inferior to him in any one of 
these respects. The several antagonists who 
now endeavour to depreciate oue another, and 
are celebrated or traduced by dilTerent parties^ 
will then have the same body of admirers, 
and appear illustrious in the opinion of the 
whole British nation. The deserving man, 
who can now recommend himself to the 
esteem of but half his countrymen, will then 
receive the approbations and applauses of a 
whole age. 

Among the several persons that flourish in 
this glorious reign, there is no question but 
such a future historian, as the person of whom 
I am speaking, will make mention of the men 
of genius aud learning, who have now any 
figure in the British nation. For my own 
part, I often flatter myself with the bonourabla 
mention which will then be made of me ; and 
have drawn up a paragraph in my own imagi- 
nation that I fancy will not be altogether un- 
like what will be found in some page or other 
of this imaginary historian. 

It was under this reign, says he, that the 
Spectator published those little diurnal essays 
which are still extant. We know very little of 
the name or person of this author, except only 
that he was a man of a very short face, ex- 
tremely addicted to silence, and so great a 
lover of knowledge, that he made a voyage to 
Grand Cairo for no other reason, but to take 
the measure of a pyramid. His chief ft'lend 
was one Sir Roger De Coverley, a whimsical 
country knight, and an Templar whose name 
he has not transmitted to us. He lived as a 
lodger at the house of a widow-woman, and 
was a great humourist in all |>arts of his life. 
This is all we can afiirm with any certainty of 
his person and character. As for his specula- 
tions, notwithstanding the several obsolete 
words and obscure phrases of the age in which 
he lived, we still understand enough of them 
to see the diversions and characters of the 
English nation in his time ; not but that we 
are to make allowance for the mirth and hu- 
mour of the author, who has doubtless strained 
many representations of things beyond the 
truth. For if we interpret his words in their 
literal meaning, we must suppose that women 
of the first quality used to pass away whole 
mornings at a pupi>et-show : that they attested 
their principles by their patches : that an au- 
dience would set out an evening, to hear a 
dramatical performance written in a language 
which they did not understand: that chairs 
and flower-pots were introduced as actors up- 
on the British stage : that a promiscuous as- 
sembly of men and women were allowed to 
meet at midnight in masks within the verge 
of the court ; with many improbabilities of 
the like nature. We mnst therefore, in these 
and the like cases, suppose that these remote 
hints and allusions aimed at some certain fol- 
lies which were then in vogue, and which at 
present we have not any notion of. We may 
guess by several passages in the specidations. 
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that there were writen who endeavoured to 
detract from the worlu of thif • autbor ; but as 
nothing of this nature is come down to us, we 
cannot guess at any objectiooe that could be 
Bade to his paper. If we consider his style 
with that indulgence which we must «how to 
old English writers, or if we look into the Ta- 
riety of his subjects, with those several criti- 
cal dissertations, moral reflections, * • « 



The following part of the paragraph is so 
much to my advantage, and beyond any thing 
1 can pretend to, that I hope my reader wiU 
excuse me for not inserting k. L. 
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Lium animo debont aliquando dari, 

Ad eof ItaBdum melior at redeat sibi. 

Phitdr. Fab. xiv. 3. 

. Tbm adad ought aometimes to be diverted, that it may 
'^.letan the bettar to tUnkioff 

I DO not know whether to call the following 
letter a satire upon coquettes, or a representar 
fion of their several fantastical accomplish- 
ments, or what other title to give it ; but as it 
b I shall communicate it to the public. It will 
sufficiently explain its own intentions, so that 
I shall give it my reader at length, without 
either prefhce or postscript. 

' MR. SPXCTATOB, 

' Women are armed with fans as men with 
swords, and sometimes do more execution with 
them. To the end therefore that ladies may 
be entire mistresses of the weapon which they 
bear, 1 have erected an academy for the train- 
ing up of young women in the exercise of the 
fan, according to the most fashionable aii*s and 
motions that are now practised at court. The 
ladies who carry fans under me are drawn up 
twice a-day in my great hall, where they are 
Instructed in the use of their arms, and exer- 
cised by the following words of command : — 
Handle your fans. Unfurl your fans, Discharge 
your fans, Ghronnd your fans. Recover your 
fans. Flutter your fans. — By the right obser- 
vation of these few plain words of command, 
a woman of a tolerable genius, who will apply 
herself diligently to her exercise for the space 
of bat one half-year, shall be able to give her 
tka all the graces that can possibly enter into 
that little modish machine. 

' But to the end that my readers may form to 
themselves a right notion of this exercise, I 
beg leave to explain it to them in all its puts. 
When my female regiment is drawn up in ar- 
ray, with every one her weapon in her hand, 
upon my giving the word Handle their fans, 
each of them shakes her fan at me with a 
smile, then gives her right-hand woman a tap 
upon the shoulder, ihen presses her lips with 
the extremity of her fan, then lets her arms 
fkll in an easy motion, and stands in readiness 
to receive the next word of command. All 
this is done with a close fan, and is generally 
learned in the first week. 

' The next motion is that of unfurling the 
fan, in which are comprehended several little 



flirts, and vibrations, as also gradual and de- 
liberate openings, with many voluntary faU- 
ings asunder in the fan itself, that are seldom 
learned under a month's practice. This pait 
of the exercise pleases the spectators more 
than any other, as it discovers on a suddea 
an infinite number of cupids, garlands, altars, 
birds, beasts, rainbows, and the like agreeable 
figures, that display themselves to view, whilst 
every one in the regiment holds a picture in her 
hand. 

* Upon my giving the word to Dischaige 
their fans, they give one general crack tlMt 
may b« heard at a considerable distance when 
the wind sits fair. This is one of the most diP 
ficult parts of the exercise, but I have several 
ladies with me, who at their first entrance 
could not give a pop loud enough to be heard 
at the farther end of a room, who can now dis- 
charge a fan in such a manner, that it shall 
make a report like a pocket-pistol. I have 
likewise taken care (in order to hinder youqg 
women from letting ofi* their fans in wrong 
places or on unsuitable occasions) to show up- 
on what subject the crack of a fan may come 
in properly : I have likewise invented a fan, 
with which a girl of sixteen, by the help of a 
little wind which is enclosed about one of the 
largest sticks, can make as loud a crack as a 
woman of fifVy with an ordinary fan. 

* When the fans are thus discharged, the 
word of command in course is to ground their 
fans. This teaches a lady to quit her fan 
gracefully when she throws it aside in order 
to take up a pack of cards, adjust a curi of 
hair, replace a falling pin, or apply herself to 
any other matter of importance. This part of 
the exercise, as it only consists in tossing a 
(an with an air upon a long table (which 
stands by for that purpose), may be learn- 
ed in two days' time as well as in a twelve- 
month. 

' When my female regiment is thus disarm- 
ed, I generally let them walk about the room 
for some time ; when on a sudden (like ladies 
that look upon their watches after a long visit) 
they all of them hasten to their arms, catch 
them up in a hurry, and place themselves in 
their proper stations upon my calling out. Re- 
cover your fans. This part of the exercise is 
not difficult, provided a woman applies her 
thoughts to it. 

' The fluttering of the fan is the last, and 
indeed the master-piece of the whole exercise ; 
but if a lady does not mispend her time, she 
may make herself mistress of it in three 
months. I generally lay aside the dog-days 
and the hot time of the summer for the teach- 
ing this part of the exercise; for os soon as 
ever I pronounce Flutter your fans, the place 
is filled with so many sephyrs and gentle 
breezes as are very refreshing in thattseason 
of the year, though they might be danger- 
ous to ladies of a tender constitution in any 
other. 

' There is an infinite variety of motions to 
be made use of in the flutter of a fan. There 
is the angry flutter, the modish flutter, the 
timorous flutter, the confused flutter, the 
merry flutter, and the amorous flutter. Not 
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Deed not add, that a fan ii either a pruilc ni 
coquette, according lo Ihc nature «f the per 
•M who bean it. To conclbde my ieltci. 1 
must acquaint you that I have (torn my owu 
obterratioDi compiled a little trealiae for the 
tiie oT m; gcfaolan, entitled, The Paiiiona of 
(Im Faoi which 1 will communicate to you 
jron think it may be of uie to the public. 
■hall haire a general review on Thursday nt' 
Co which you tball be very welcome it yau ' 
honour it with your presence. 

• P. 8. J teach young gentlemen the wl 
art of gallanting a fan. 

■ N. B. I have icvcral little plain fani m 
fnf thiB ij«v. tn avniil pvnpniie.^ 
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Skould End itisir lilioiir tai ibulr hopu ug vai 

Ml fViend the diriiie baring been uiad with 
werdi of complaiiance (which he Ihinlii coiilil 
be properly applied lo no one liriny, niid I 
think conld be only spoken of him, and iliBi 

the eicenive way of speulong civilities araoufi 

Chib, which he concluded with this remark, 

• that he had not heard one compliment mnrlj 

in our society dnce ill commencement.' Evciy 

one was plennerf with his conctuiion; ami ni 

each knew his good-will to the rest, he wai 

convinced that the many professions of kind. 

Deis and lervice. which we ordinarily meei 

with, are not natural where the heart ii. well 

indined ; but are b pioili lotion of speech, 

leldora iatendedtomennany part of what lliey 

express, never to mean all they eiprcii. Oiii 

nverend friend, upon this topic, pointed tn 

m two or three paragraphs on this iut|jc<:i in 

/ the Hnl sermon of tlie first volume in the imc 

' arcbbisboii's poitbumoui works.* I do nui 

' know that I cv«r read any thing that pleased 

, lae more, and as it is the praise of Longiung, 

i- that he speaks of Ihc aubliiiie in a style siiila- 

' sincerity, that he ab!ioi-»any pompnfrhi ~ 
ODtbii occasion, and Heals it with a more 



liliiihnp Ti1lntB«'( Smaou 



to be a preacher' 
an ciampw. With what commanil of 
:\t doe* he lay before ui, ia the language 
emper of his pmrcMioa, a fault, which, 
by the leant liberty and watmtii of expretiimi 
"'"'■' ■ lively witaiii' • r. . 

r disposed, ■ 
man chastised the great wit in sii 
ible to tpeafc as foU 



jnongst 



snces oftbe 

great corruption and degeneracy of the age 

eiu we live, the great and general want 

icerity in conversation is none of the leatt. 

vorldii grown so full of dissimulation and 

ilimeni, that men's words are hardly any 

fication of thiir thoughts; andifanymwk 

iure bis words by hit heart, and speaks ai 

be tbinki, and do not express more kindncta 

to every man, than men usually have fbr 

any man, he can hardly escape the ceniurfr 

of want of breeding. The old English plain- 

pesB and sincerity, that generous integrity of 

ways argues true greatness of mind, and k 
usually accompanied with undaunted courage 
and resolution, is in a great measure iMl 
amongst us. There halt) been a long endoa' 
vour lo Iransfarm usinlo foreign manners and 
rashiuns, and to bring us to a servile imita- 
lioD of none of the best of our neighbours, 
in some of the worst of their qualities. The 
dialect of conversation is nuw-a-days so swell- 
ed with vanity and compliment, and lo lut- 
feiled (as 1 may say) of eipressioiis of kiod- 

age or Ino »gn sliould return into tlie world 
again, he would really want a dictionBry ID 
help him lo understand hit own language, and 
to know the true intrinsic value of the phrwe 
luld hardly at first believe at 



<e highr, 



naLJc 



lesAooH 



should m 



I it ii hard to iiy, whMber ft 
.voke our contempt or our pi^, 
olemn cxprcsiiaoa of respect 
and kindness will pass betweio men, alnuMt 
upon no occasion ; how great honour and 
esteem they will declare fsr one whom peiv 
haps they never taw beforf, and how entirely 
Ihej are all on a sudden devoted to hii serriee 
and iaierast, for no reason; how ininitelyaad 
etersally obliged to him, for no tieueCt; and 

'— - ■*" j.--^^ 
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a and afflicted too, ki 


o cause. 


know it 




said. h> joitification o 


this hollow 


kind of 


conversaMon, that Here 


. no harm. 


no real 




ceit in compliment, b 




is well 




uUKh, solongasweund 








rtrba raknl ul Jiamn 


t, " words 


are like 
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o man is cheated br 
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if such wu 






y thing ; but being bnu 
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jniC matter of coKplaint, thst tineerity and 
plainnefi an oat of fcihion, aBd that oar lan- 
guage ii ninniag Into a lie ; that men hare al- 
flMMt quhe perverted the me of speech^ and 
nude words to signify nothing; that the great- 
att part of tha aDDTersatioa of mankind is lit- 
tle else but Ariring a trade lof dissimulation ; 
hiiomuch that it would make a man heartily 
lick aad weary of the worid. to see the little 
sincerity that Is in use and practice among 



When the vice is placed in this contemptible 
light, he argues unanswerably against it, in 
words and thoughts so natural, that any man 
who reads theoi would imagine he himself 
eould have been the authoPt»f them. 

' If the ahow of any thing be good for any 
thing, I am sure sincerity is better : for why 
does any man dissemble, or seem to be that 
which he is not, but because he thinks it good 
to have such a quality as he pretends to 7 For 
to counterfeit and dissemble, is to put on the 
appearance of some real excellency. Now the 
Vest way in the world to seem to be any thing, 
is really to be what he would seem to be. Be- 
rfdes that, it is many times as troublesome to 
■lake good the pretence of a good quality, as 
to have it ; and if a man have it not, it is ten 
to one but he is discovered to want it ; ami 
then all his pains and labour to seem to have 
it, are lost.* 

Id another part of the same discourse he 
goes on to show, that all artifice must natu- 
rally tend to the disappointment of him that 
practises it. 

' Whatsoever convenience may be thought to 
be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon 
over; but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, 
because it brings a man under an everlasting 
Jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not be- 
Jievtd when he speaks truth, nor trusted when 
perhaps he means honestly. When a man hath 
once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, 
ha Is set fast, and nothing will then serve his 
turn, ntither truth nor falsehood.' R. 

No. 104.] Friday, June 29, 1711. 

Qualiw eqdoa Threlvsa fatigat 
Hmrpal>co Firg. JEn. i. 346. 

With oath array Harpalyce bestrodo 
Her Thratian courser. Drydem. 

It would be a noble improvement, or rather 
a recovery of whit we call good-breeding, if 
nothing were to pats amongst us for agreeable 
which was the least Xransgression against that 
rule of life called decorum, or a regard to de- 
cency. This would command the respect of 
maBkind, because it cfories in it deference to 
their good opinion, as humility lodged in a 
worthy mind is always attended with a certain 
homage, which no haugbty soul, with all the 
arts imaginable, will never be able to purchase. 
Tully says. Virtue and decency arc so nearly 
related, that it is difficult to separate them 
ftx>m each other but in our imagination. As 
the beauty of the body always accompanies the 
health of it, so certamly is decency concomi- 
tant to virtue. As beauty of body, with an 
agreeable carriage, pleases the eye, and that 



pleasure consists in that we obsenre all the 
parts with a certain elegance are proportioned 
to each oth^r ; so does decency of behaTioar 
which appears in our Kves obtain the approh i 
tion of all with whom we converse, from the 
order, consistency, and mod€tation of our 
words and actions. This flows fVom the revar* 
ence we baar towards every good maa, smd to 
the world in general; forto.be negligeBt of 
what any one thinks of you, does not only ihow 
you arrogant but abandoned. In all these oan- 
siderations we are to distingfitWi how one tIii- 
tue differs from another. As it is the part of 
justice never to do violence, it is of mo destj 
never to commit offence. In this last par- 
ticular lies the whole force of what is called 
decency ; to this purpose that excellent nKM> 
alist above-mentioned talks of decency; bat 
this quality is more easly comprehended by an 
ordinbry capacity, than expressed with all Ms 
eloquence. This decency of behaviour ia gen- 
erally transgressed among all orders of men; 
nay, the very women, though themselves cre- 
ated it as it were for ornament, are often very 
much mistaken in this ornamental part of Hie. 
It would methinks be a short rule for l»eha- 
viour, if every young lady, in her dress, vrords^ 
and actions, were only to recommend hersdf 
as a sister, daughter, or wife, and make her- 
self the more esteemed in one of those charac- 
ters. The care of themselves, with regard to the 
families in which women are born, is the l>est 
motive for their being courted to come into the 
alliance of other houses. Notliing can promote 
this end more than a strict preservation of de- 
cency. I should be glad if a certain eques- 
trian order of ladies, some of whom one meets 
in an evening at every outlet of the town, would 
take tliis subject into their serious consideration. 
In order thereunto the following letter may not 
be wholly unworthy theu* perusal. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ Going lately to take the air in one of the 
most beautiful evenings this season has produ- 
ced ; as I was admiring the serenity of the sky, 
the lively colours of the fields and the variety 
of the landscape every way round me, my eyea 
were suddenly called off from these inanimate 
objects by a little party of horsemen I saw pat- 
sing the road. The greater part of them esca- 
ped my particular observation, by reason that 
my whole attention was fixed on a very fair 
youth who rode in the midst of them, and seem- 
ed to have been dressed by some description in 
a romance. His features, complexion, and 
habit, had a remarkable effeminacy, and a cer^ 
tain languishing vanity appeared in his air. 
His hair, well curled and powdered, hung^o a 
considerable leng^th on his shoulders, and was 
wantonly tied, as if by the hands of his mistress, 
in a scarlet riband, which played like a stream- 
er behind him ; he had a coat and waistcoat of 
blue camlet, trimmed and embroidered with 
silver ; a cravat of the finest lace ; and wore, 
in a smart cock, a little beaver hat edged with 
silver, and made more sprightly by a feather. 
His horse too, which was a pacer, was adorned 
after the same airy manner, and seemed to 
share in the vanit? of the rider. As I was 
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pityinil tlielutiin ei'liiiijuimff pfrtoii. nrliu 
appcweiltu lui' tu Juivv b cii nluculi'il oiiljr ai 
■a ome.:! uf light. I iiLTL'riTMl uu luy ui'im 
•ppnwcli, and an I tuniml my tyet duwiiiriurd, 
a part at IhR H|ui)i>iii« I luil iwl ulwi-vrd Iw- 
lOTf!. Mhirh wai ■ iwlliiraal at tliu wne wilh 
the conr anil wi^iliwM. Aftpr lliix ducnvcir. 
I louki'd Hsaiii nn Hit' farr of Ihv Ailr Amaniii 
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1 1 .■r V baiiil«iinp,vt>nlh, in»y 
cry iiidiffiTEiii ivoinnii. 
fvtkin wliirlruMurully iiiv- 
liivMT iKTuioual |irrplcr''' 



i«uU iUL-ll a(;nil 

and mixtuin ut dmu. kiiicu u llinl idrv mhu 
to break in upuii thai pniprirtjr ami iliitiniiiiHi 
of ai^warnnce in «lui-li thv lN->aty nf HUlrn'ul 
cliai'Bclmia prMtivcil; and if thujr xhould Ih' 
mora freiiuvul Ihan t[wy arc al |>n>M'B(, wunhl 
laaklikt^lnriilng our pill >lii- .iHM-niiiliri iiitii a 
general iMMliicrnilc. Tin- lUfidcl ul' thU Anin- 
xouiau buiuinic-lialiit fur liHlivo, vo*. h< I ukr 
ir, fint iraporlud from Fraini-, and writ cuongh 
asprauiea tlie e>r"y *■' ■ People wbo u-r taui;hi 
to do any thinp, wiil bcHilb hu aii»iirancc: iiut 
1 caniuK help lliiukin^ iliiit\ avrkwardlyyt nii 
our Engliiih uiuUi'it}. Thr pclticnal u a kiiii! 
of incambrnim upon it. and if tlM AliUKoni 
<bouid Ihiuh lit lo CO an in Ihis |iluniter iif Wri 
««'» onianii-ntii, they ouf^it In mid 10 tbi-ii 
fipoii*. anil complete tbuir Iriuuipli iivtr w, l>] 
vpariii; tlie brvcvhes.' 

tiiral tu tontnct inieni'ilily tin 



s of tl. 



!<■ Irill 



riUdi 



are ploa*cd whli iivtumhi;; imr 
UH more honour lUiui nc Urwrvc. nui inrv mi 
do il at their own cx|H!Ui>r. (Vhy <>lio«ltl li 
loTcly Camilla ilrri'ite un in more iiha|ieii lliii 
her own. and afli-ct to Ihi reprcienli'd iu In 
picture wilb neiin and nipaiiipl; whilr In 
fdder lirollier, ibe bi-ir oT a worthy IWraity. 
drawn in nilkR like hit siiitur? Tin- drcx an 
lioliediiiitrd: nn 



.t Ih- r 



iitcnt w 



fi\aXr^>-iaf-.m:'a 



Will u 



htH midni^rT't 



hit Liliicn 

wliiiloni, kuuiJiMl d.1 

W wnsa vomi- fi'lbi*'. Tli- .■:; -'.'■ ,.,'* 'i"" 
itnri-i oVthl* iiaiurf' Will tall* f ". "*"-■ "" 
m»i>kiiHl: and ti-rmiDiii. kn-m."' '■ <<'''<**^- 
tn, Ihi- kn.inl'-!ii- nf ll:i- n'..i- . 
im«uj-U- i-onfi^f'-a-i Ihal fiir hhii' '."'■'" '■"™' 
ul aiirod crery mariiiiift with n-ii IIP' '"" '"■ 
E'niiqlit i and ■! prc<«-;tl lonriirl-: liii""* ™'"' 






tliii- 
ivllhuul IlKtn lir r 

'ill Ini-hx it|>'.n ns I 



ought never in tliink of hi<«i 
There i* to lirip- ■ (inriinii 
ablriii'o iiinaii: Ibe fHlr-sex 
they seem betrayed into tltFu; roiniuitic haliilii 
without llUvil1gtln■^■uH'nc^asinll fur tliein with 
their inienlon: all tliiit ucedi to lie deiiired ol 
tbem it. tbnl they wduM lie IheniM^lvea. thai », 
what nature ilittipied lln-m. 4nd to tee tbi ' 
niittalu! wlieu they de|Hirt fnnn tlii*. k'l Ihcui 
look npnn a mnn whn alTi-rt* the nuftitrM and 
elTeiaiutu^ of a womnu, to leoni liow (bar sex 



.' Mr. llcki 



irx-J I.V IHi 



^ Minprri-I 
nvill rnAuUi 

uabM-mirmU 



t lielk-ir-\ ii^Vr I'K i^iiitrdUr imr tin 

irt rnMtllir IlKlilo^y, li i nmikl 
rEMM tab! thK-k-il rt ilir ftnrM UoUk OMmaTrn- 
ut BMrly auknl. ibui la Uk witm tvmjufrbniti. 
rUtthwarpaAhy Ihd beiuitii'^cifhU J.^,' 



^orihere r>-a«>iif VVIINIii.n- 
ly. Hher^' he ha- tin- iW.. 
. uf hi* <h.i>tb, and hai oliii 



ir revengr- upuo hiu by our kiiowledge of 

I le wai last week pnidnuiiift tn-o or ihruo Ict- 
n which he writ In hi* yiniih to n rinpn-lir 
dy. 1'hi- railleiy uf tlu-m wa* uutur.il, a<id 
nell enough for a mi-re muu of thn town; but, 
very unluckily, several of tin' wunbi were 
"mig (pell. Will lau^iheil tliU olT iil lii'nl as 
ell u lie cuiihli lint Itixlin:; hiiux-lf pushed 
n nil iude!i, and ei-pii'iallv by lln- Templar, 
he Kild m with a litlh- |iiiui<m. that lie lu'ver 
iked pedantry iu -|ii-lliiis. Knd Ihul In- Kiwlt 
ike a reiltlenion, and nut like a,M:hulur: iijion 
Ihi. \\m had r<.-v«iii»e to tai« old t.>|>i<.- of 
■Jiuwiug tbe narrun-ipiritednc:**. the pride, 
and iguoranee of ihhIuiiii ; whirh he carried 
m far, thai upon my tvtiriiie la my luilirinijii, I 
cuiild not furbeur throwing together luch 
occurred to me upon that aub- 
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liovr to oiijoy a {;-reat Mtate, with bucIi economy 
a« ever to be much beforehand. This makes 
his own mind untrdubled, and consequently 
unapt to vent ]iccvish expressions, or give 
passionate or inconsiiitent orders to those about 
him. Tlius respect and love g:o together ; and 
a c<'i-taiii chee.tiiUiess in performance of their 
duty is the particular distinction of the lower 
part of this family. When a servant is called 
before his master, he does not come with an 
expectation to hear hiaiself rated for some 
trivial faiili. threatened to be stripped, or used 
with any other unbecoming language, which 
mean masters ofteu give to worthy servants ; 
but it is often to know, what road he took that 
he came so readily back according to order; 
whether he passed by such a ground ; if the 
old man who rents it is in good health ; or 
whether he gave Sir Uoger's love to him, or 
the like. 

A man who preserves a respect fonnded 
on his benevolence to his dependents, lives 
rather like a prince than a master in his fami- 
ly ; his orders :tre receive<l aj favours rather 
than duties; and the distinction of approach- 
ing him is ])art of the reward for executing 
what is commanded by him. 

There is another circumstance in which my 
friend excels in his nmaagement, which is the 
manner of rov.ardin^ his servants. He has 
ever been of opinion, that giving his cast 
clothes to be worn by valets has a very ill effect 
upon little minds, and creates a silly sense of 
equality between the parties, in persons af- 
fected only with outward things. I have heard 
him often pleasant on this occasion, and des- 
cribe a young gentleman abusing his man in 
that coat, which a month or two before was 
the most pleasing distinction he was conscious 
of in himself. He would turn his discourse 
still more pleasantly upon the bounties of the 
ladies in this kind ; and I have heard him say 
he knew a fr.ic woman, who distributed re- 
wards nnd punishments in giving becoming or 
unbecoming dresses to her maids. 

But my good friend is abf»ve these little in- 
stances of good-will, in best wing only trilles 
on his servants ; a t;i>od servant to him is sure 
of having it in his choice very soon of being no 
servant at all. As I before observed, he is so 
good a husband, and knows so thoroughly that 
the skill of the purse is the cardinal virtue of 
this life; I say, he knows so well that frugali- 
ty is the support of generosity, that he can 
often spare a large fine when a tenement falls, 
and give that settlement to a good servant 
who lias a mind to go into the world, or make 
a stranger pay the fine to that servant, for his 
more comfortable maintenace, if he stays in 
his service. 

A man of honour and generosity considers it 
would be miserable to himself to have no will 
but that of another, though it were of the 
best person breathing, and for that reason 
goes on as fast as he is able to put his servants 
into independent livelihoods. The greatest part 
of sir Roger's estate is tenanted by persons 
who have served himself or his ancestors. It 
was to me extremely pleasant to observe the 
visitants from several parts to welcome his ar- 



rival into the country : and all the differcttcs 
that I could take notice of between the late 
servants who came to sec him, and those who 
staid in the fhmily, was that these latter were 
looked upon as finer gentlemen and better 
courtiers. 

This mannmission and placing them Id ■ 
way of livelihood, 1 look upon as only what 
is due to a good servant ; which encourage- 
ment will make his successor be as diligeot, ei 
humble, and as ready as he was. There ii 
something wonderful in the narrowncas of 
those minds, which can be pleased, and be 
barren of bounty to those who please them. 
'One might, on this occasion, recounl the 
sense that great persons in all ages have had* 
of the merit of their dependants, and the he- 
roic services which men have done their mas- 
ters in the extremity of their fortanes, and 
shown to their undone patrons, that fortuae 
was all the difference between them ; but as I 
design this my speculation only as a gentle 
admonition to thankless masters, 1 shall not 
go out of the occurrences of common life, 
but assert it as a general ^observation, that I 
never saw, but in Sir Roger's family, and one 
or two more, good servants treated as they 
ought to be. Sir Roger's kindness extends io 
their children's children, and this very morn- 
ing he sent his coachman's grandson to preD- 
tice. I shall conclude this paper with an ac- 
count of a picture in his gallery, where there 
are many which will deserve my future obser- 
vation. 

At the very upper end of this handsome 
structure I saw the portraiture of two yona^ 
men standing in a river, the one naked, the 
other in livery. The person supported seemed 
half dead, but still so much alive as to show Id 
his face exquisite joy and love towards the 
other. I thought the fainting figure resembled 
my friend Sir Roger ; and looking at the butler 
who stood by me, for an account of iff, he in- 
formed me that the person in the livery Wkb 
a servant of Sir Roger's, who stood on the 
shore while his master was swimming, and 
observing him taken with some sudden illness 
and sink under water, jumi>ed in and saved 
him. He told me Sir Roger took off the dress 
he was in as soon as he came home, and by a 
great bonnty at that time, followed by hia 
favour ever since, had made him master of 
that pretty seat which we saw at a distance as 
we came to this house. I remembered indeed 
Sir Roger said, there lived a very worthy gen- 
tleman, to whom he was highly obliged, with- 
out mentioning any thing further. Upon my 
looking a little dissatisfied at some part of the 
picture, my attendant informed me that it was 
against Sir Roger's will, and at the earnest 
request of the gentleman himself, that he was 
drawn in the habit in which he had saved hia 
master. R. 
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Gratis anhelans, multa af^ndo uiiiil npoiu. 

r/Udr. Fall. v. L 3 

Out of breath to no pur|Kwc, and very bu^y about oothinj. 

As I was yesterday morning walking with 

Sir Roger before his house, a country-fellow 
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brosght him a huge fisb, which, he told him, 
Hr. Waiiam Wimble'' had caught that very 
noroiBg; and that he presented it with his 
•trvice to him, and intended to come and dine 
wkh him. At the tame time he delivered a let- 
ter, which my friend read to me as soon as the 
weiicnger left him. 

' SIR ROGER, 

'I desire you to accept of a jack, wliich is 
the best I have caught this season. I intend to 
eome and stay with yon a week, and see huw 
the perch bite in the Black river. I observed 
with some concern, the last time I saw you upon 
the bowling-green, that your whip wanted a 
lash to K: 1 will bring half a dozen with mc 
that I twisted last week, which I hope will serve 
ycm all the time you are in the country. I have 
not been out of the saddle for six days last past, 
having been at Eton with Sir John's eldest son. 
He takes to his learning hugely. 
' I am. Sir, 
' Tonr humble servant,' 

* WILL WIMBLE.' 

■ 

This extraordinary letter, and message that 
accompanied it, made me very ruriou« t(» know 
the character and quality of the gentleman who 
aetft them; which I found to be as follows. — 
Will Wimble is younger brother to a baronet, 
and descended of the ancient family of the 
Wimbles. He is now between forty and fifty ; 
hut being bred to no business, and born to no 
estate, he generally lives with his elder brother 
as snperintcndant of his game. He hunts a 
pSMk of dogs better than any man in the coun- 
try, and is very famous for finding out a hare. 
He .is extremely well versed in all the little 
handicrafts of an idle man. He makes a May- 
f y to a miracle ; and furnishes the whole coun- 
trj with angle-rods. As he is a good-natured 
•Bdieus fellow, and very much esteemed upon 
accomitof hhi family, he is a welcome guest at 
every house, and keeps u)) a good correspon- 
dence among all the gentlemen about him. He 
carries a tulip root in his pocket from one to 
another, or exchanges a puppy between a cou- 
ple of friends that live pci hap8 in the opposite 
cides of the countiy. Will is a particular fa- 
vourite of fill the young heirs, whom he fre- 
quently obliges with a net that he has wcaved, 
or a setting-dog that he has made himself. Ho 
new and then presents a pair of gaiters of his 
own knitting to their mothers or sisters ; and 
raises a great deal of mirth among them, by 
inquiring as often as he meets them " how they 
wear!" These gentlemen-likr manufactures 
smd obliging little humours make Will the dar- 
ling of tiic country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character 
of him, when he saw him make up to us with 
two or three hasle twigs in his hand that he 
had cut in Sir Roger's woods, as he came 
through them, in his way to the house. I was 
▼ery much pleased to observe on one side the 
hearty and sincere welcome with which Sir 
Roger received him, and on the other, the sc. 
cret joy which his guest discovered at sight of 
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the good old knight. After the first salutes 
were over. Will desired Sir Roger to lend him 
one of his seinrauts to carry a set of shuttle- 
cocks he had with him in a Uttle box, to a lady 
that lived about a mile off, to whom it seems be 
hud promised s <ch a present fur above this half 
year. Sir Roger's back was no sooner turned 
but honest Will began to tell me of a Icu'ge cock 
pheasant that he had sprung in one of the 
neighbouring woeds, with two or three other 
adirentures of the same nature. Odd and un- 
common characters are the game that I look 
for, and most delight in ; for which reason I 
was as much pleased with the novelty of the 
person that talked to me, as he could be for bis 
life with the springing of a pheasant, and there- 
fore listened to him with more than ordinaiy 
attention. 

In the midst of this discmirse the bell rung 
to dinner, where the gentleman I have been 
speaking of had the pleasure of seeing the 
huge jack, he had caught, served up for the 
first dish in a most sumptuous manner. Upon 
our sitting down to it he gave us a long ac- 
count how he had hooked it, played with it, 
foiled it, ami at length drew it out upon the 
bank, with several other particulars that last- 
ed all the first course. A dish of wild foul 
that came afterwards furnished conversation 
for the rest of the dinner, which concluded 
with a late invention of Will's for improving 
the quail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into my room after din- 
ner, I was secretly touched with compassion 
towards the honest gentleman that had dined 
with us ; and could not but consider with a 
great deal of concern, how so good an heart 
and such busy hands were wholly employed in 
trifles ; that so much humanity should be so 
little beneficial to others, ami so much indus- 
try so little advantageous to himself. The 
same temper of mind and application toaflairs 
might have recommended him to the public 
esteem, and have raised his fortune in another 
station of life. What good to his country or 
himself might not a trader or a merchant have 
done with such useful though ordinary qualifi- 
cations ? 

Will W^imble's is the case of many a younger 
brother of a preat family, who had rather see 
their children starve like gentlemen, than 
thrive in a trade or profession that is beneath 
their quality. This humour fills several parts 
of Europe with pride and beggary. It is the 
happiness of a trading nation like ours, that 
the younger sons, though incapable of any 
liberal art or profession, may be placed in 
such a way of life, as may perhaps enable 
them to vie with the best of their family. Ac- 
cordingly we find several citizens that were 
iHunched into the world with narrow fortunes, 
rising by an honest industry to greater estates 
than those of their elder brothers. It is not impro- 
bable that Will was formerly tried at divinity, 
law, or physic ; and that finding his geuius did 
not lie that way, his parents gave him up at 
length to his own inventions. But certainly, 
however improper he might have been for 
studies of a higher nature, he was perfectly 
well turned for the occupations of trade ajad 
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commerce. As I tbiuk thii a point which can- 
not be too much inculcated, 1 shall desire my 
reader to compare what 1 have here written 
with what 1 have said in my twenty-first spc- 
cnilation. i^* 



No. 109.] Thursday, July 5, 1711. 

AbnormiB sapipu Hor. Lib. S< Sat. ii. 3. 

Of r»»'" good sense, untatoHd in the scbools. 

I WAS this morning walking ui the gallery, 
when Sir Roger entered at tlie end opposite to 
me, and advancing towards me, said he was 
glad to meet me among his relations the De 
Covcrleys, and hoped I liked the conversation 
of so much good company, who .were as silent 
as myself. 1 knew he alluded to the pictures, 
and as he is a gentleman who does not a little 
value himself upon his ancient descent, I ex- 
pected he would give me some account of 
them. We were now arrived at the upper 
end of the gallery, when the knight faced 
towards one of the pictures, and as we stood 
before it, he entered into the matter, ailer his 
blunt way of saying things, as they occur to his 
imagination, without regular introduction, or 
care to preserve the appearance of chain of 
thought. 

' It is,* said he, ' worth while to consider 
the force of dress ; and how the persons of one 
age differs from those of another, merely by 
that only. One may observe also, that the 
general fashion of one age has been followed 
by one particular set of people in another, and 
by them preserved from one generation to 
another. Thus the vast jetting coat and small 
bonnet, which was the habit in Henry the Se- 
venth's time, is kept on in the yeomen of the 
guard ; not without a good and politic view, 
because they look a foot taller, and a foot and 
a half broader : besides, that the cap leaves 
the face expanded, and consequently more 
terrible, and fitter to stand at the entrance of 
palaces. 

' This predecessor of ours you see is dress- 
ed after this manner, and his cheeks would be 
no larger than mine, were he in a hat as 1 am. 
He was the last man that won a prize in the 
Tilt-yard (which is now a common street be- 
fore Whitehall.) You see the broken lance 
that lies thrre by his right foot. He shivered 
that lance of his adversary all to pieces; and 
bearing himself, look you, sir, in this man- 
ner, at the same time he came within the tar- 
get of the gentleman who rode against him, 
and taking him with incredible force before 
him on the pummel of his saddle, he in that 
manner rid the tournament over, with an air 
that showed he did it rather to perform the 
rule of the lists, than expose his enemy ; how- 
ever, it appeared he knew how to make use of 
a victory, and with a gentle trot he marched up 
to a gallery, where their mistress sat, (for they 
were nvals) and let him down with laudable 
courtesy and pardonable insolence. I do not 
know but it might be exactly where the coflee- 
house is now. 

* You arc to know this mv ancestor was not 
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only a military genius, but fit also for the arti 
of peace, for he played on the base-viol aa wdl 
as any gentleman at court; you sec where hii 
viol hangs by his basket-hilt sword. The action 
at the TUt-yard you may be sure won the lUr 
lady, who was a maid of honour, and the 
greatest beauty of her time; here she standi 
the next picture. You see, sir, my great gnat 
great grandmother has on the new-£uhioned 
petticoat, except that the modem is gathered 
at the waist ; my grandmother appears as if 
she stood in a large drum, whereas the kuUsi 
now walk as if they were in a gocart. For all 
this lady was bred at court, she became an ex- 
cellent country-wife, she brought ten childrtn, 
and when I show you the library, you shall see 
in her own hand (allowing for the difierence 
of the language) the best receipt now in fin- 
gland both for an hasty-pudding and a white- 
pot. 

If you please to fall back a little, because 
it is necessary to look at the three next pic- 
tures at one view ; these are three sisters. She 
on tlie right hand who is so very beautifol, 
died a maid ; the next to her, still handsomer, 
had the same fate, against her will ; this home- 
ly thing in the middle had botn their poilions 
added to her own, and was stolen by a neigh* 
bouring gentleman, a man of stratagem uid 
resolution, for he poisoned three mastiA to 
come at her, and knocked down two deer- 
stealers in carrying her off. Misfortunes hap- 
pen in all families. The theft of this romp, 
and so much money, was no great matter to 
our estate. But the next heir that possessed it 
was this soft gentleman, whom you see there. 
Observe the small buttons, the little boots, the 
laces, the slashes about his clothes, and above 
all the posture he is drawn in, (which to be 
sure was his own choosing) you see be sits 
with one hand on a desk writing and looking 
as it were another way, like an easy writer, or 
a sonnetteer. He was one of those that had 
too much wit to know how to live in the world; 
he was a man of no justice, but great g^ood- 
manners ; he ruined every body that had any 
thing to do with him, but never said a rude 
thing in his life; the most indolent person in 
the world ; he would sign a deed that passed 
away half his estate with his gloves on, but 
would not put on his hat before a lady if it 
were to save his country. He is said to be the ' 
first that made love by squeezing the hand. 
He left the estate with ten thousand pounds 
debt upon it ; but however by all hands I have 
been informed that he was every way the finest 
gentleman in the world. That debt lay heavy 
on our house for one generation, but it was re- 
trieved by a gift from that honest man yoa 
see there, a citizen of our name, but nothing 
at all akin to us 1 know Sir Andrew Free- 
port has said behind my back, that this man 
was descended from one of the ten children of 
the maid of honour I showed you above ; but 
it was never made out- We winked at the 
thing indeed, because money was wanting at 
that time. 

Here 1 saw my friend a little embarrassed, 
and turned my face to the next portraiture. 

Sir Roffer went on with his account of the t 
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gallay in the following manner : ' This man 
(pointingr to him I look^ at) I take to be the 
hoDoor of our house. Sir Humphrey de Co- 
verlej ; he was in his dealings as punctual as a 
tndeiman, and as generous as a gentleman. 
He would have thought himself as much un- 
done by breaking his word, as if it were to be 
IbDowed by bankruptcy. He served his coun- 
try as a knight of the 'shire to his dying day. 
He fiNmd it no easy matter to maintain an in- 
tegrity in hit words and actions, even in things 
that regarded the offices which were incum- 
bent upon him, in the care of his own affairs 
mnd relations of life, and therefore dreaded 
(tboogfa he had great talents) to go into em- 
ployments of state, where he must be exposed 
to the snares of ambition. Innocence of life 
md great ability were the distinguishing parts 
of his character ; the latter, he had often ob- 
■enred, had led to tlie destruction of the for- 
mer, and he osed frequently to lament that 
great and good had not the same signification. 
He was an excellent husbandman, but had re- 
solved not to exceed such a degree of wealth ; 
all above it he bestowed in secret bounties 
many years after the sum he aimed at for his 
own ate was attained. Yet he did not slacken 
his industry, but to a decent old age spent the 
life and fortune which was superfluous to him- 
self, in the service of his friends and neigh- 
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Here we were called to dinner, and Sir Ro- 
ger ended the discourse of this gentleman, by 
telling me, as we followed the servant, that this 
his ancestor was a brave man, and narrowly 
escaped being killed in the civil wars ; ' For,* 
said he, ' he was sent out of the field upon a 
private meiiage, the day before the battle of 
Worcester.' The whim of narrowly escaping 
by having been within a day of danger, with 
other matters above-mentioned, mixed with 
good sense, left me at a loss whether I was 
more delighted with my friend^s wisdom or 
simplicity. R. 

lVo.]ia] Friday, July ^, nu. 

Horror ubiquc aDioKM, rimul ipu nUentia terrent. 

Hrff. JEtt. ii. 755. 

All tUop are fiiU of horror and affHfrht, 
Aad dicadAil ev'n the ftilonco of iho niffhu 

Drjfien. 

At a little distance from Sir Roger's house. 
umong the ruins of an old abbey, there is a 
long walk of aged elms ; which arc shot up so 
very high, that when one passes under them, 
the roWM and crop's that rest upon the tops of 
them seem to be cawing in another region. 1 
am very much delighted with this sort of noise, 
which I consider as a kind of natural prayer 
to that Being who supplies the wants of his 
whole creation, and who, in the beautiful lan- 
guage of the Psalms,* fcedeth the young ra- 
vens that call upon him. I like this retirement 
ihe better, because of an iU report it lies un- 
der of being haunted ; for which reason (as I 
have been told in the family) no living «;rea- 
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ture ever walks in it besides the chaplain. My 
good friend the butler desired me with a very 
grave face not to venture myself in it after 
sunset, for that one of the footmen had been 
almost frighted out of his wits by a spirit that 
appeared to him in the shape of a black horse 
without a head ; to which he added, that about 
a month ago one of the maids coming home 
late that way with a pail of milk upon her 
head, heard such a rustling among the bushes 
that she let it fall. 

I was taking a walk in this place last night 
between the hours of nine and ten, and could 
not but fancy it one of the most proper scenes 
in the world for a ghost to appear in. The 
ruins of the abbey are scattered up and down 
on every side, and half covered with ivy and 
elder bushes, the harbours of several soli- 
tary birds which seldom make their appearance 
till the dusk of the evening. The place wa4 
formerly a church-yard, and has still several 
marks in it of graves and burying-places. There 
is such an echo among the old ruins and vaults, 
that if you stamp but a little louder than ordi- 
nary, you hear the sound repeated. At the 
same time the walk of elms, with the croakinfr 
of the ravens which from time to time r 
heard from the tops of them, looks excee- 
solemn and venerable. These objects natm 
raise seriousness and attention; and v 
night heightens the awfulness of the p 
and pours out her supernumerary horroi 
on every thing in it, F do not at all w..*. 
that weak minds fill it with spectres ar fl • 
paritions. 

Mr. Locke, in his chapfer of the Asso< iat: 
of Ideas, has very curious remarks to S- 
how, by the prejudice of education, or ! 
often introduces into the mind a wh 
that bear no resemblance to one ano 
the nature of things. Among several 
pies of this kind, he pro<luce8 the fo 
instance. ' The ideas of goblins and 
have really no more to do with darkm 
light : yet let but a foolish maid inculct 
often on the mind of a child, and ra 
there together, possibly he shall neve 
to separate them again so long as 
but darkness shall ever afterwards bring w. 
it those frightful ideas, and they shall be 
joined, that he can no more bear the oneth . 
the other.' 

As I was walking in this solitude, where t 
dusk of the evening coni])ired with so many 
other occasions of terror, I observed a cow 
grazing not far from me, which an imagina- 
tion that was apt to srartle might easily have 
construed into a black horse without an head : 
and 1 dare say the poor footman lost his wits 
upou some such trivial occasion. 

iVIy friend Sir Roger iias often told me with 
a great deal of mirth, that ut his first coming 
to his estate he found three parts of his house 
altogether useless ; that the best room in it had 
the reputation of being haunted, and by that 
means was locked up ; that noises had keen 
heard in his long gallery, so that he coulit not 
get a servant to enter it aftor eight o'clock at 
night ; that the door of one of his chamber.^ 
was nailed up, because there went a stnr^ uv 
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iieir in il 



I a btitler 1 



d formerl)' hang- 



lired to ■ great age, bad ihul up bair (hi 

band. ■ utm, nr dtfughier Iiad dinl. ( hi 
kni^hl HwiiiK hii liiibiratioii rudiircd Id »i 
tmall a comjiniii, and biiiiiii.'ir in a aiannci 
■bat uut of liU own hnuw, u]Mia tbe death o 
bit inalher ordeif d all Ihc apnrlmputi to Ih 
flung open, and eiurdtcd by hi* chaplain 
whu lay in every rnom oue after another 
and b; that meant diisipateil Ihc fean which 
Iiad 10 InDg rel^ne<l in (he fiimily. "^ 
I ihould not bare beenlhui particular 



I, did II 



M veiy Biiiefa prevail in ail parli ol' lite coui 
try. At the lame lime I tbink a pmon wh 
il thug terrified with the imagination i>( ghnsi 
•■d spectres mnch more rcHioiiabie than on 
who, contrary to the report! of all hiitorian< 
Mcred and profane, ancient and modern, aii 
to the traditions of all aations, thinks tbe (.p- 

Kraoce of ipiriu fahuldUH and gmundlCBi 
lid not I givr mytelf up lo Ihiii gmeral te<t 
tinouy at mankind, 1 ibauld lo th' relalioni 
of particular person! who are now living, and 
whom I cannot diitnuLt in other mallera of fai^t. 
I might here add, Ihat not only the hutoriani, 
to whom we may join the poelR, but likewise 
tbe phikuophem of antiquity, have favouTpd 
this opinion. Lucretius himself, Ihniigh by 
the course of hi* pbiloiophy be was obliged ii 
maintaii) that tlie to«l did not exld seperLti 
ttata the body, makes no doubt of the reali 
ly of apparitiung, and that men have oflpi 
mppearrd nttei Iheii' dpatli. This I tbiuk vei-} 
temarfcablc: he was so preaseJ with Ihc mm 
terof fact, which he could not havelheconii 
dcnce to deny, thai he vus forced In accoun 
lor it by ouc of (he most absurd unphitosophi 
cal notions that was ever alarted. He telli uk 
that the surlkcesof all bodies are perpeluaKi 
flying off from tiicir respective bodies, one ef 
te.-aiia(beri and (hat thcBO lurfacps or Ihii 
««se9 that includiul eacli other whilit they wen 
joiaed In the tnHly like tlie coals of nn onion 
aw sometimPs seen entire when they are «eptt 



tbeil 



and 'shado. 



re oneii 



of persons 






either dead _. 

I ghall dismiss Hii? paper i 
Jasephug.t not so much foi 
Mory itself as for the moml refli 
which the authiir concludes it, and nhifh I 
■hall here set down in his own words. ' Gla- 
phyra, the daughter of king Arrlielaus, afti-i 
the deatb of her two first husbands (hein-; 
married to a tiiird, who wa< brother to her 
first husband, uitd so passiunately in love witli 
her, Ihnt be turned off his former wife lo uiak' 
room for Ibis marriage) had avery odd kind 
of druam. Sbe fancied tiiai she saw her firsi 
liiuband coming towards her, and that she 
embraced him with great lenderDuxs; when 
mlhe midst of the pleasure whicli sbe eiprea^- 
ed at trie tighl of him, he reproached her «f. 
tertbelpltoiiing manner; " Ulaphyra," say. 



lie, '' tliou hast made good the old saymr, 
Ihnt women are not lo be Iruited, Was not I 
■ lie husband of thy virginity T Have 1 nolcfail- 
dri'ii by thee'! How cuuldat thou forget ow 
li:n-i Bu far an lo enter iuio a second marriage, 
111,^1 after Ihat into a ihird, nay to take for thy 
lu>.-l>aiid a man who has ao shamelessly crept 
iiHu thu bed of hig brother ) However, for tbe 
nuke of our paiaeil loves, I shall free thee froB 
thy pretciil repruach, and make thec mine for 
i^'ver." Ulaphyra told ihia dream to aeveral 
wouieo of her acquaintance, and died saim 
after. I thought this itury might ooi be imper- 
tinent in Ihia place, wherein I speali of thoM 
kiiif^i. itesidea that the example deserves tobe 

proof of the immortality of the soul, and nf 
Divine Providence. If any man thinki these 
fact! incredible, lei bim enjoy his own opin- 
ion to himself, but Icl him not endeavour la 
itlaturb the belief of others, who by insunces 
of ihii nature are excited to the study of vir- 
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An-. Lib. a. Ep, ii. c 



Thi course of my last speculation led me 
insensibly into a subject upon which I always 
meditate with great delight, 1 mean tbe io- 
moctality of (he soul. I was yesterday walk- 
ing sloue in one of my friend's woods, aud lost 
myself iu it very agreeably, us I waa runainf 
nver iu my mind tiie several argumenta thai 
ettablisbcd (his great point, whieli is the baais 
of morality, and the source of all the pleasing 
hopL-s and secret joys that can arise in the 
heart of a reasonable creature. I considered 
those scvcrul proob, drawn; 

in tlie nature of the soul itself, and 



pailicularly i 
<iol absolutely i 
duration, bus, I 
n ilemoastratioii. 

Secondly, Froai 
uB particularly li-o. 



hough 



s passions and se 



lliirdly, I'l-oiu the uulure of lUc Supreme 
!ing, whose Justice, goodness, wisdom, and 
■riicilv arc all concerned in this great point. 
But among Ibeite and other excellent arga- 
en(s for the immnr(ali(y of the soul, there in 
>e drawn fmm (he perpetual progress of the 
nl to its perfection, witboul a possibility of 
er arriving at it : whicb is a hint that I do 
n remember to huve seen opened and iiu- 
nved hy uiliers hIio hnve writlen on this sub- 
. ct, though it seems to me to carrv a great 
■veight with it. How Gun it enter iiKo tbe 
ights of man, that the soni which is capa- 
of auch immense perfecliung, and of re- 
ing new improvements to all eternity, shall 
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fall away into nothing ulinust as soon as it is 
created ? Are such abilities made for no pur- 
pose 7 A brute arrives ai a point of perfection 
that he can never pass: iu a few years he has 
all the endowments he is capable of; and were 
be to live ten thousand more, would be the 
same thin^ he is nt present. Were a human 
■oul thus at a stand in her accomplishments, 
were her faculties to be full blown, and inca- 
pable of farther enlarg^iiments, I could ima- 
gine it might fall away insensibly, and drop 
nt once into a state of annihilation. But can 
we belie\'e a thinking being, that is in a per- 
petual progress of improvements, and travelling 
on from perfection to perfection, after having 
jnst looked abroad into the works of its Crea- 
tor, and made a few discoveries of his infinite 
goodness, wisdom, and power, must perish at 
her first setting out, and in the beginning of 
ber inquiries ? 

A man, considered in his present state, 
seems only sent into the world to propagate 
his kind. He provides himself with a suc- 
cessor, and immediately quits his post to make 
room for him. 
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llercdem alterius, \-c.'lut unda Rupenrcnit undam. 

Hor. Ub. 2. Kp. ii. 1-75. 

■ Heir crowd.- huir, a-s in a roUinf? flood 
Wave urg[eM wuve. Cruck. 

He does not seem born to enjoy life, but to de- 
liver it down to others. This is not surprising 
to consider in animals, which are formed for 
our use, and can finish their business in a short 
life. The silk-worm, after having spun her 
task, lays her eggs and dies. But a man can 
never have taken in his full mr^asure of knowl- 
edge, has not time to subdue his passions, 
establish his soul in virtue, and come up to the 
perfection of his nature, before he is hurried 
off the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being 
make such glorious creatures for so mean a 
purpose ? Can he delight in the production of 
such abortive intclli^enres, such short-lived 
reasonable beings ? Would he give us talents 
that are not to be exerted ? Cnpacities that arc 
never to be gratified ? How run we find that 
wisdom, which shines throu<^h all his works 
in the formation of man, without looking on 
this worid as only a nursery for the next, and 
believing that the several generations of ra- 
tional creatures, which rise up and disappear 
in such quick successions, are only to receive 
their first rudiments of existence here, and 
afterwards to be transplanted into a more 
friendly climate, where they may spread and 
flourish to all eternity. 

There is not. in my opinion, a more pleas- 
ing and triumphant consideration in religion 
than this, of the perpetual progress which the 
soul makes towards the perfection of its na- 
ture, without ever arriving at a period in it. 
To look upon the soul as going on from stren«[th 
to strength ; to consider that she is to shine for 
ever with new accessions of glory, and brighten 
to all eternity ; that she will be still adding vir- 
tue to virtue, and knowledge to knowl^ge ; 
carries in it something wonderfully agreeable 
to that ambition which is natural to the mind 



of man. Nay, it must be u prospccl pleasing 
to God himsL'lf, to see his creation for ever 
beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to 
him by greater degrees of resemblance. 

Methinks tliis single consideration, of the 
progress of a finite spirit to perfection, will be 
sufiicicnt to extinguish all envy hi inferior na- 
tures, and all contempt in superior. That 
cherubim, which now appears as a God to k 
human soul, knows very well that the period 
will come about in eternity, when the human 
,soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is : 
nay when she shall look down upon that de- 
gree of perfection, as much as she now falls 
short of it. It is true the higher nature still 
advances, and by that means preserves his 
distance and superiority in the scale of being ; 
but he knows that how high soever the station 
is of which he stands possessed at present, the 
inferior nature will at length mount up to it, ' 
and shine forth in tlie same degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veiieration uia^ 
we look into our own suuls, where there are 
such hidden stores of virtue and knowledge, 
such inexhausted sources of perfection ? We 
know not yet what we shall be, nor will it ever 
enter into the heart of man to conceive the 
glory that will be always in reserve for him. 
The soul, considered with its Creator, is like 
one of those mathematical lines that may draw 
nearer to another for all eternity without a 
possibility of touching it : and can there be 
a thought so transporting, as to consider our- 
selves iu these perpetual approaches to Him, 
who is not only the standard of perfection but 
of happiness. L. 



No. 112.] Monday, July 9, 17 1 1 . 

TtfAa '■ Pytha-^ 

iPirKt, in obodirnrn to thy country's rite5>, 
Worship til' trnniortal ifoda. 

I AM always very well pleased with a Oimii- 
try Sunday, and think, if keeping holy the 
seventh day were only a human institution, it 
would be the best method that could have been 
thought of for the polishing and civilising of 
mankind. It is certain the country people 
would soon degenerate into a kind of savages 
and barbarians, were there not such frequent 
returns of a stated time, in which the whole 
village meet together with their best faces, and 
in their cleanliest habits, to converse with one 
another upon indifierent subjects, hear their 
duties explained to them, and join together 
in adoration of the Supreme Being. Sunday 
clears away the rust of the whole week not 
only as it refreshes in their minds the notions 
of religion, but as it puts both sexes upon 
appearing in their most agreeable forms, and 
exerting all such qualities us are apt to give 
them a figure in the eye of the village. A 
country fellow distinguishes himself as much 
in the churchyard, as a citi^n does upon the 
'Change, the whole parish-pontics being gene- 
rally discussed in that place either after sermon 
or before the bell rings. 

My fnend S\t l^^«t, W\\i\j. ^ t!5^^*^ evwvtfSx- 
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iiian» has beautilied the iiisidc of his church 
with several texts of his own choosin/r. He 
has likewise giren a haudsomc pulpit-cloth, 
and fiiiled in the commnnion-tablc at his own 
expense. He has often told me, that nt his 
comings to his estate he found his parishioners 
very irregfulur; and that in order to make 
them kneel and join in the responses, he e^ave 
every one of them a hassock and a common- 
pray or-book: and at the same time employed 
an itin<:rant sinpnf^-master, who goes about 
the country for that purpose, to instruct them 
rightly in the tunes of the Psalms ; upon which 
they now very much value themselves, and in- 
deed out do most of the country churches that 
I have over heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole con- 
gregation, he keeps them in very good order, 
and will suffer nobody to sleep in it besides 
himself; for if by chance he has been surpris- 
ed into a short nap at sermon, upon recover- 
ing out of it he stands up and looks about him, 
and if he sees any body else nodding, either 
wakes them himself, or sends his servants to 
them. Several other of the old knight*s par- 
ticularities break out upon these occasions. 
Sometimes he will be lengthening out a verse 
in the singing Psalms, half a minute after the 
rest of the congregation have done with it ; 
sometimes when he is pleased with the matter 
of his devotion, he pronounces * Amen,' three 
or four times to the same prayer ; and some- 
times stands up when every body else is upon 
their knees, to count the congregation, or see 
if any of his tenants arc missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear 
my old friend, in the midst of the service call- 
ing out to one John Matthews to mind what he 
was about, and not disturb the congregation. 
This John Matthews it seems is remarkable for 
being an idle fellow, and at that time was 
kicking his heels for his diversion. This au- 
thority of the knight, though exerted in that 
odd manner, which accompanies him in all 
circumstances of life, has a very good effect 
upon the parish, who are not polite enough to 
see any thing ridiculous in his behaviour ; be- 
sides that the general good sense and worthi- 
ness of his character make his friends observe 
these little singularities as foils that rather set 
off than blemish his good qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody 
presumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of 
the church. The knight walks down from his 
seat in the ciiancel between a double row of his 
tenants, that stand bowing to him on each 
side: and every now and then inquires how 
such a one*s wife, or mother, or «on, or father 
do, whom he does not see at church ; which is 
understood as a secret reprimand to the per- 
son that is absent. 

The chaplain has oflen told me, that upon a 
catechising: day, when Sir Roger has been 
pleased with a boy that answers well, he has 
ordered a bible to be given him next day for 
his encouragement ; and sometimes accompa- 
nies it with a flitch of bacon to his mother. Sir 
Roger has likewise added five pounds a year 
to the clerk's place ; and that he may cncou- 
r/r^'^e tbe yoimo: fellewn to make themselves 



perfect in the church-service, has promitad 
upon the death of the present incumbent, who 
is very .old, to bestow it according to merit. 

The fkir understanding between Sir Bogm 
and his chaplain, and their mutual concur- 
rence in doing good, is the more remarkable, 
because the very next village is famous for the 
differences and contentions that rise between 
the parson and the 'squire, who live in a per- 
petual state of war. The parson is always 
preaching at the 'squire ; and the *tquire, to 
be revenged on the parson, never comei to 
church. The 'squire has made all hb tenant! 
atheists and tythc-stealers ; while the parMD 
instructs them every Sunday in the dignity of 
his order, and insinuates to them, in almost 
every sermon, that he is a better man than his 
patron. In short, matters have come to snch 
an extremity, that the 'squire has not said hit 
prayers either in public or private this half 
year; and that the parson threatens him, if 
he does not mend his manners, to pray for him 
in the face of the whole congregation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too freqaent 
in the country, are very fatal to the ordinary 
people ; who arc so u<;ed to be daxzled with 
riches, that they pay as much deference to the 
understanding of a man of an estate, as of a 
man of learning ; and arc very hardly brought 
to regard any truth, how important soever It 
may be, that is preached to them, when they 
know there are several men of five hundred a 
year who do not believe it. L. 

No. 113.] Tuetday, July 10, 1711. 

Heerent infixi pcctorr* vultus. 

Fary. Jin. iv. A. 

Her looks wore deep imprinted in his heart. 

In my first description of the company in 
which I pass most of my time, it may be je- 
mcmbercd, that I mentioned a great affliction 
which my friend Sir Roger ha met with in 
his youth; which was no less than a disap- 
pointment in love. It happened this evening, 
that we fell into a very plo&sing walk at a dis- 
tance from his house. As soon as we came 
into it, ' It is,' quoth the good old man, look- 
ing round him with a smile, ' very hard, that 
any part of ray hand should be settled upon 
one who has used mc so ill as the perverse 
widow did ; and yet I am sure I could not see 
a sprig of any bough of this whole walk of 
trees, but I should reflect upon her and her 
severity. She has certainly the finest hand of 
any woman in the world. Ycu are to know, 

■ r 

this was the place whcrem 1 used to muse 
upon her: and by that custom 1 can never 
come into it, but the kame tender sentiments 
revive iu my mind, as if 1 had actually walk- 
ed with that beautiful creature under these 
shades. I have been fool enough to carve her 
name on the bark of several of tliesc trees ; 
so unhappy is the condition of men in love, to 
attempt the removing of thoir passion by the 
methods which serve only to imprint it deeper. 
She has certainly the finest hand of any woman 
in the world. 

Here folio we>d a profound silen<>e: and I wai 
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not dUpleafted to observe luy tricnd falling; so 
naturally iato a discourse, which 1 had ever 
before taken ooticc he iuUiistrioiuly avoided. 
—After a very long pause, he entered* upon 
an account of this great circumstance in his 
hfe, with an air which I thought raised my 
idea of him above what I had ever liad before: 
and gaye me the picture of that cheerful mind 
of liis, before it received that stroke which has 
ever since affected his words and actions. But 
hm went on as follows. 

' 1 came to my estate in my twenty-second 
/ear, and resolved to follow the steps of the 
moat worthy of my ancestors who have inha- 
bited this spot of earth before me, in all the 
netliodt of hospitality and good neighbour- 
hood, for the sake of my fame ; and in coun> 
try sports and recreations, for the sake of my 
bttaltb. In my twenty-third year 1 was obliged 
to serve as sheriff .of the county ; and in my 



aervants, officers, and whole equipage, in- 
dolged the pleasure of a young man (who did 
not think iU of his own person) in taking that 
public occasion of showing my figure and be- 
havioorto advantage. You may easily imaghie 
to yourself what appearance I made, who am 
prettj tall, rid well, and was very well dressed, 
at the head of a whole county, with music 
belbre me, a feather in my hat, and my horse 
well bitted. I can assure you, I was not a little 
pleased with the kind looks and glances I had 
from all the balconies and windows as I rode 
to the hall where the assises were held. But 
when I came there, a beautiful creature, in a 
widow's habit, sat in court to hear the event 
of a cause concerning her dower. This com- 
manding creature (who was bom for the de- 
struction of all who behold her) put on such a 
resignation in her countenance, and bore the 
whispers of all around the court with such 
a pretty uneasiness, I warrant you, and then 
recovered herself from one eye to another, 
until she was perfectly confused by meeting 
something so wistful in all she encountered, 
that at last, with a murrian to her, she cast 
her bewitching eye upon me. 1 no sooner 
met it but I bowed like a great suiprised 
booby ; and knowing her cause was to be the 
first which came on, 1 cried, iike a great cap- 
tivated calf as 1 was, *' Make way for the de- 
fcndwit's witnesses.'* This sudden partiality 
made all the countv iinniediatrlv sec the sheriff 
also was become a slave to the fine widow. — 
During the time her cause was upon trial, she 
behaved herself, 1 iv arrant yon, with such a 
deep attention to her business, took oppor- 
tuuities to have little billots handed to her 
counsel, then would be in such a pretty con- 
fusion, occasioned, ynu must know, by acting 
before so much conipuny, that not only I but 
the whole court was prejudiced in her I'nvour ; 
and all that the next heir to her liusbund had 
to urge, was thought so groundless and frivo- 
lous, that when it came to her counsel to re- 
ply, there was not half so much said as every 
uoe besides in the court thought he could have 
urged to her advantage. You must under- 
stand, sir, this pcncrse woman is one of those 
luiaccountable creatures that secretly rejoice 
in the admiration of men. but indulge Ihcm- 



telves in no farther consequences- Hence it 
is that she has ever had a train of admirers, 
and she removes from her slaves in town to 
those in the country, according to the seasons 
of the year. She is a reading lady, and far 
gone in the pleasures of friendship. She is 
always accompanied by a confidant, who is 
witness to her daily protestations against our 
sex, and consequently a bar to her first steps 
towards love, upon the strength of her own 
maxims and declarations. 

* However, I must needs say, this accom- 
plished mistress of mine has distinguished me 
above the rest, and has been knov. n to declare 
Sir Roger De Coverly was the tamest and 
most humane of all the brutes in the country. 
1 was told she said so by one who thought he 
rallied me ; but upon the strength of this slen- 
der encouragement of being thought least de- 
testable, I made new liveries, new-paired my 
coach horses, sent them all to town to be 
bitted, and taught to throw their legs well, 
and move altogether, before I pretended to 
cross the country, and wait upon her. As soon 
as 1 thought my retinue i^uitable to tlic charac- 
ter of my fortune and youth, 1 set out from 
hence to make my addresses. The particular 
skill of this Indy has ever been to inflame your 
wishes, and yet command respect. To make 
her mistress of this art, she has a greater share 
of knowledge, wit, and good sense, than is 
usual even among men of merit. Then she 
is beautiful beyond the race of women. Ifprou 
will not let her go on with a certain artifice 
with licr eyes, and the skill of beauty, she 
will arm herself with her real charms, and 
strike you with admiration instead of desire. 
It is certain that if you were to behold the 
whole woman, there is that dignity in her 
aspect, that composure in her motion, that 
complacency in her manner, that if her form 
makes you hope, her merit makes you fear. 
But then again, she is such a desperate scholar 
that no country gentleman can approach her 
without being a jest. As 1 was going to tell 
you, when I came to her house, I was ad- 
mitted to her presence with great civility ; ot 
the same time she placed herself to be first 
seen by nie in such an attitude, as I think you 
call the posture of a picture, that she disco- 
vered new charms, and 1 at last came towards 
lier witli such an awe as made me speechless. 
This she no sooner observed but she made her 
advantage of it, and began a discourse to me 
concerning love and honour, as they both are 
followed by pretenders, and the real votaries 
to them. When she discussed these points 
in a discourse, which 1 verily believe was aS 
learned as the best philosopher in Kurop<^ 
could possibly make, slic asked me whethe** 
she was fo happy as to fall in with my senti- 
ments on these important particulars. Her 
confidant sat by her, and upon my being in 
the last confusion and silence, this malicious 
aid of her's turning to her, says, *' I am very 
glad to observe Sir Roger pauses upon this 
subject, and seems resoh'ed to deliver all his 
sentiments upon the matter when he pleases 
to speak." They both kept their countenances, 
and after I had sat half atv Uo^x \tv^A\\^Tv^ 
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how to beha%-e before such profound casuists, 
I rose up and took my leave. Chance has 
since that time thrown me very often in her 
way, and she has often directed a discourse to 
me which I do not understand. This barbarity 
has kept me ever at a distance from the most 
beautiful object my eyes ever beheld. It is 
thus also she deals with all mankind, and you 
must make love to her, as you would conquer 
the sphinx by posing her. But were she like 
other wumcu, and that there were any talking 
to her, how constant must the pleasure of that 
man be, who could converse with a creature — 
But, after ail, you may be sure her heart is 
fixed on some one or other ; and yet 1 have 
been credibly informed ; but who can believe 
half that is said ! after she had done speaking 
to me, she put her hand to her bosom, and 
adjusted her tucker. Then she cast her eyes 
a little down, upon my beholding her too ear- 
nestly. They say she sings excellently ; her 
voice in her ordinary speech has something in 
it inexpressibly sweet. You must know I dined 
with her at a public tabic the day after I first 
saw her, and she helped me to some tansy in 
the eye of all the gentlemen in the country. 
She has ceiiuinly the finest hnnd of any woman 
in the world. 1 can assure yon, sir, were you 
to behold her, you would be in the same con- 
dition ; for as her speech is music, her form is 
angelic. But 1 find 1 grow irregular while 
I am talking of her ; but indeed it would be 
stupidity to be unconcerned at such perfection. 
Oh, the excellent creature .' she is ai inim- 
itable to all women, as she is inaccessible to 
all men.* 

I found my friend begin to rave, and insen- 
sibly led him towards the house, that we might 
be joined by some other company ; and am 
convinced that the widow is the secret cause of 
all that inconsistency which appears in some 
parts of my friend's discourse ; though he has 
to much command of himself as not directly 
to mention her, yet accoi-ding to that of Mar- 
tial, which one knows not how to render into 
English, Dum taeet kanc loquitur. I shall end 
this paper with that whole epigram, which re- 
presents with much humour my honest friend's 
condition : 

Quicquid agilRufufl, nihil est, niisi Nipria Rufo, 
Si guidet, si flet, ai tocet, Imnc lo<|uitur : 

Coenat, propinat, poMcit, nng^t, anuuit, una e%t 
Nsvia; si nuo sit Nievia, iiiutuj erit. 

Scriboril hes^!ma patri ciim luoc Milutcm, 
Na'via lux, hiquit, Noivia nuinen, iive. 

Epig. 69. 1. i. 

* ket Rufus weep, rejoice, stand, sit, or walk, 
•Still he can nothiufir l>ut of Np:vi:i talk ; 
Let him cat, drink, ask que^tiuiLs or disjNite, 
Still he must opeak of Ntvviu, or bo luutf. 
Ho writ to his father, ending with tbiN line, 
I am, my lovely Nuevia, ever thine.* 
R. 
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-The dread of niithing more 



Than to be thought ue€c«sttoui> ami poor. — Pooly. 

Economy in our afiairs has the same efiect 
upon our fortunes which good breeding has 
upon nmronvcrsHtioii. There is a pretending 



behaviour in both cases, which instead of mak* 
ing men esteemed, renders them both mbersr 
ble and contemptible. We had yesterday, at 
Sir Roger's, a set of country gentlemen who 
dined with him: and after dinner the glau 
was taken, by those who pleased, pretty plan- 
tifully . Among others I observed a person of 
a tolerable good aspect, who seemed to be 
more greedy of liquor than any of the com- 
pany, and yet met bought he did not taste it 
with delight. As he grew warm, he was sos* 
piciouB of every thing that was said, and as he 
advanced towards* being fuddled, his hnmoar 
grew worse. At the same time his bitterness 
seemed to be rather an inward dissatisfaction 
in his own mind, th an any dislike he had takan 
to the company. Upon hearing his name, 
I knew him to be a gentleman of a considera- 
ble fortune in this county, but greatly in debt. 
What gives the unhappy man this peevisbness 
of spirit is, that his estate is dipped, and is 
eating out with usury : and yet he has not the 
heart to sell any part of it. His proud stom- 
ach, at the cost of restless nights, constant in- 
quietudes, danger of affronts, and a thoosand 
nameless inconveniencies, preserves this cank- 
er in his fortime, rather than it shall be said he 
is a man of a fewer hundreds a year than he 
has been commonly reputed. Thus he endnres 
the torment of poverty, to avoid the name of 
being less rich. If you go to his honse you 
see great plenty ; but served in a manner that 
shows it is all unnatural, and that the master's 
mind is not at home. There is a certain waste 
and carelessness in the air of every thing, and 
the whole appears but a covered indigence, a 
magnificent poverty. That neatness and cheer- 
fulness which attends the table of him who 
lives within compass, is wanting, and ex- 
changed for a libertine way of service in all 
about him. 

This gentleman's conduct, though a very 
common way of management, is as ridiculous 
as that officer's would be, who had but few 
men under his command, and should take the 
charge of an extent of country rather than of 
a small pass. To pay for, personate, and keep 
in a man's hands, a greater estate than he 
really has, is of all others the most unpardon- 
able vanity, and must in the end reduce the 
man who is guilty of it to dishonour. Yet if 
we look round us in any county of Great Bri- 
tain, we shall see many in this fatal error : if 
that may be called by so soft a name, which 
proceeds from a false shame of appearing what 
they really are, when the contrary behaviour 
would in a short time advance them to the con- 
dition which they pretend to. 

Laertes has fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
which is mortgaged for six thousand pounds; 
but it is impossible to runvince him, that if he 
sold as much as would pay off that debt, he 
would save four shillings in the pound,* which 
he gives for the vanity of being the reputed 
master of it. Yet if Laertes did this, he would 
perhaps be easier in hi it own foiiune ; but then 
Irus, a fellow of vesterdav, who has but twelve 
hundred a year, would be hifs equal. Rather 
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than thii shall be, Laertes goes on to bring 
well-born beggars into the world, and every 
twelt cm onth charges his estate with at least 
one year's rent more by the birth >>f a child. 

Laertes and Inis are neighbours, whose way 
of UTing are an abominalion to each other. 
Iruf is moved by the fear of poverty, and 
Laertes by the shame of it. Though the mo- 
tive of action is of so near affinity in both, and 
may be resolved into this, * that to each of 
them poverty is the greatest of all evils,* yet 
are their manners very widely different. — 
Shame of poverty makes Laertes launch into 
unnecessaiy equipage, vain expense, and lav- 
ieh entertainments. Fear of poverty makes 
Inn allow himself only plain neceMsarios, ap- 
pesv without a servant, sell his own com, at- 
tend hb labonrers, and be himself a labourer. 
Shame of poverty makes Laertc» i^o every day 
a etep nearer to it ; and fear of poverty stirs 
op Inis to make every day some further pro- 
from it. 

These different motives produce the ez- 
which men are guilty of in the negli- 
of and provision- for ihemselvi-s. Usury, 
stock-jobbing, extortion, and oppression, have 
their seed in the di-cad of want; and vanity, 
riot, and prodigality, from the shame of it : 
bat both these excesses are infinitely below 
Che pursuit of a reasonable creature. After 
we have taken care to command so much as 
is necessary for maintaining ourselves in the 
order of men suitable to our character, the rare 
of superfluities is a vice no less extravagant, 
than the neglect of necessaries would have 
been before. 

Certain it is, that they are both out of nature, 
when she is followed with reason and good 
It is from this reflection that 1 al- 

lyi read Mr. Cowley with the greatest plea- 
sure. His magpnanimity is as much above 
that of other considerable men, as his un- 
derstanding; and it is a true distinguishing 
spirit in the elegant author who published his 
works, to dwell so much upon the temper of 
his mind and the moderation of his desires. 
By this means he rendered his friend as amia- 
ble as fitmouff. That state of life which bears 
the &ce of poverty with Mr. Cowley's great 
vulgar,'^ is admirably described ; aud it is no 
small satisfaction to tiiosc of the same turn of 
desire, that he produces the authority of the 
wisest men of the best age of the worUI, to 
strengthen his opinion ofthe ordinary pursuits 
ofmankind. 

It would methinks be no ill maxim of life, 
if, according to that ancestor of Sir Roger, 
whom I lately mentioucfl, every man would 
point to himself what sum ho would resolve 
not to exceed. lie might by this means rbeal 
himself into a tranquillity on this side of that 
expectation, or convert what he should got 
above it to nobler uses than his own pleasures 
or uecessitieA. This temper of miud would 
exempt a man from an ignorant envy of rest- 
less men above him, and a more inexcusable 
contempt of happy men below him. This 

Hence, yo profane, I h:it>* ye all, 
Roih The ^rftnt TulifHr iiiid tlio smnll 

Cmw^fy'g Pur. pf Horacfy CM. .1. i 



would be sailing by some compass, living with 
some design : but to be etorually bewildered 
in prospects of future gain, and putting on 
unnecessary armour against unprobable blows 
of fortune, is a mechanic being which has not 
good sense for its direction, but is carried on 
by a sort of acquired instinct towards things 
below our consideration, and unworthy our 
esteem. It is possible that the tran<iuillity I 
now enjoy at Sir Roger's may have created in 
me this way uf thinking, which is so abstracted 
from the common relish of the world : but as 
1 am now in a pleasing arbour, surrounded 
with a beautiful landscape, I find no incli- 
nation so strong as to continue in these man- 
sions, so remote from the ostentatious scenes 
of life ; and am at this present writing phi- 
losopher enough to conclude with Mr. Cow- 
ley,— 

If e'er umbitioa did my fancy cheat, 
With any wibh so iiieau an lo be great ; 



Continue Heav*n, f>till from me to rcmorc 
The humble blnasinpi of that life I love. 



T. 
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Vt sit mens sana in corpore sono. 

Juv. Sat. X. 356. 



Pray for a sound mind in a MMind body. 

Bodily labour is of two kinds, either that 
which a man submits to for his livelihood, or 
that which he undergoes for his pleasure.— 
The latter of them generally changes the name 
of labour for that of exercise, but differs only 
from ordinary lal>our as it rises from another 
motive. 

A country life abounds in both these kinds 
of labour, and for that reason gives a man a 
greater stock of health, and consequently a 
more perfect enjoyment of himself, than any 
other way of life. I consider the body as a 
system of tubes and glands, or, to use a more 
rustic phrase, a Inuidie of pipes and strainers, 
fitted to one another after so wonderful a 
manner as to make a proper engine for the 
soul to wurk with. This description does not 
only comprehend the bowels, bones, tendons, 
veins, nerves, and arteries, but every muscle 
and every ligature, which is a composition of 
fibres, that are so many imperceptible tubes or 
pipes interwoven on all sides with invisible 
glands or strainers. 

Tnis general idea of a human body, without 
considering it in its niceties of anatomy, letR 
us see how absointelv necessarv labour is for 
the right preservation of it. There must be 
frequent motions and agitations, to mix, digest, 
and separate the juices contained in it. as well 
as to clear and cleanse that infinitude of pipefs 
an<l strainers, of which it is composed, and to 
give their solid part a more firm and lasting 
tone. Labour or exercise ferments the hu- 
mours, casts them into their proper channels. 
throw<« off redundancies, and heljis nature in 
those secret distributions, v. ithnut which the 
body cannot subsist in its vi«;nur. nor the snni 
act with rhecrliilne«<v. 
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I iiii£[kt here uientiou Ihc cffecU which this 
has upon uU the faculties of the inind, by keep- 
ing the uuderstaiidiog clear, the imagination 
untroubled, and refining tho«e spiritji thai are 
uecckMU^ for the proper exertion «>f our intel- 
lectual faculties, duruig the preseut law« of uni- 
on between kouI and Inidy. It iii to a neglect 
in tliis particular that we mujtt ascribe the 
spleen, h hicli is bu frequent in men of Htudious 
aud sedeutaiy tempers, as well as the vapours 
to V hich tiio»e of tlie other sel arc so oAon 
■ubject. 

Had not exercise been absolutely necessary 
for our well-being, nature would not have 
made the body so proper for it, by giving such 
an activity to the limbs, and such a pliancy to 
every part as necessarily produce those com- 
pressions, esteusious, contortions, dilatations, 
aud all other kinds of motions that are neces- 
sary for the preservation uf such a system of 
tubes and glands as hais been before mentioned. 
Aud that we might not want inducements to 
engage us iu such an excicise of the body as is 
proper for its welfare, it is so ordered that 
nothing valuable can be produced without it. 
Not to mention riches aud honour, eveu food 
and raiment are not to be come at without the 
toil of the bauds aud sweat ot the brows. Pro- 
vidence furnishes muleiials, but expects that 
we should work thein up ourselves The earth 
must be laboured before it gives its increase, 
aud when it is forced into several products, 
how many hands must they pass through be- 
fore they are fit for use ! Mauufactures, trade, 
and agriculture, naturally employ more than 
nineteen parts of the species in twent> ; and as 
for those who are not obliged to labour, by 
the condition in which they are born, they 
are more miserable than the rest of man- 
kind, unless they indulge themselves in that 
voluntary labour which goes by the uame of 
exercise. 

My friend Sir Roger has been an indefati- 
gable niau ill business of this kind, aud has 
hung several pans uf his house with the tro- 
phies of his foimer labours. The walls of his 
great hall are covered with the horns of several 
kindH of deer that hr lias killed in the chase, 
which bethinks the mofct valuable furniture of 
his house, as they afibrd him frei|uent topics 
of discourse, and show that he has not been 
idle. At the lower end of the hall is a large 
otter's skin stufl'ed with hay, which his mother 
ordered to be hung up in that maiiner, and 
the knight looks upon with great satisfaction, 
bccausf! it seems he was but nine years old 
when his dog killed him. A little room adjoin- 
ing to the hall is a kind of arsenal filled with 
guns of several sixes and inventions, with which 
the knight has made great havock in the 
woods, and destroy ed many thousands of phea- 
sants, partridges, und woodcocks. His stable- 
doors are)mtched with noses thai belonged to 
foxes of the knight's own hunting down. Sir 
Iloger showed ine one of ihein that for dis- 
tinctiou sake has a brass nail struck through 
it, which cost him about fifteen hours riding, 
carried him through half a dozeu counties, 
killetl him a brace of geldings, and lost above 
bMlfhis (io^s. Ihis the knight look^ upon as 
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one ofthe greatest exploits of hii life. The 
perverse widow, whom 1 have given lome ac- 
count of, was the death of several foxes; for 
Sir Roger has told me that in the couree of 
his amours he patched the western door of hie 
stable. Whenever the widow was cruel, the 
foxes were sure to pay for it. In proportiaA 
as his passion for the widow abated and oM 
age came on, he left off fox-hunting ; Imt a 
hare is not yet safe that sits within ten niltt 
of his house. 

There is no kind of exercise which I woold 
so recommeud to my readers of both eesei ai 
this of riding, as there is none which to much 
conduces to health, and is every way aeooai- 
modated to the body, according to the Idea 
which i have given of it. Doctor Sydenhaa 
is very lavish in its praises ; and if the £ngliih 
reader will see the mechanical effecte of H 
described at length, he may find them m a 
book published not many yean since nndor 
the title of Mtdieina Gj/mnattiea.* Fdr mjr 
own part, when I am in town, for want of 
these opportunities, f exei'eise myself an hour 
every morning upon a dumb bell that is plaoad 
in a corner of my room, and it pleases me the 
more because it does every thing I require of 
it in the most profound silence. My land- 
lady and her daughters are so well acquaint* 
ed with my hours of exercise, that they oevar 
come into my room to disturb me whilst I 
ringing. 

When I was some years younger than 1 1 
at present, I used to employ myself in a mof» 
laborious diversion, which 1 learned from a 
Latin treatise of exercises that is written with 
a great deal of erudition : t it is there called 
the wuuifjtdi'xi%f or the fighting with a man's 
own shadow, and consists in the brandishing 
of two short sticks grasped in each hand, and 
loaded with plugs of lead at either end. This 
opens the chest, exercises the limbs, and gives 
a man all the pleasure of boxing, without 
the blows. I could wish that several learned 
men would lay out that time which they em- 
ploy in controversies and disputes nbciut no- 
thing, in this method of fighting with their 
own shadows. It might conduce very much to 
evaporate the spleen, which makes them unea- 
sy to the public as well as to themselves. 

To conclude, — As I am a compound of soid 
and body. I consider myself as obliged to a 
double scheme of duties ; and think I have not 
fulfilled the Dusiness of the day when I do 
not thus employ the one in labour and exercise, 
as well as the other in study and contenspla- 
tion. L' 
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'llie cclioing^ liillK and chi<Iin{f hounds invite. 

Those who have searched into human na- 
ture observe, that nothing hO much shows the 
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■oblenesi of the soul, ta that its felicity con- 
sitts in action. Every man has such an active 
principle in him, that he will find out some- 
thing to employ himself upon, in whatever 
placo or state of life he is posted. I have 
heard of a rentlcman who was under close 
confinement m the Bastile seven years ; dur- 
ing which time he amused himself in scatter- 
ing a few small pins about his chamber, gath- 
ering them up a^in, and placing them in dif- 
ferent figures on the arm of a great chair. 
Me often told his friends afterwards, that 
nnleti he had found out this piece of exer- 
cise, he verily believed he should have lost his 
lensei. 

After what has been said, I nee<} not inform 
mj readers, that Sir Roger, with whose cha- 
racter 1 hope they are at present pretty well 
acquainted, has in his youth gone through the 
whole course of those rural diversions which 
the country abounds in ; and which seem to 
be extremely well suited to that laborious in- 
dustry a man may observe in a far greater 
degree than in towns and cities. I have before 
hinted at some of my friend's exploits ; he has 
in hu youthful days taken forty coveys of 
partridges in a season ; and tired many a salm- 
on with aline consisting but of a single hair. 
The constant thanks and good wishes of the 
neighbourhood always attended him, on ac- 
count of his remarkable enmity towards foxes ; 
having destroyed more of those vermin in one 
year, than it was thought the whole country 
could have produced. Indeed the knight dues 
not icniple to own among his most intimate 
fHendi, that in order to establish his reputation 
fhii way, he has secretly seut for great num- 
bers of theiti out ol other counties, which he 
uied to turn loose about the country by night, 
that he might the better signalize himself in 
their destruction the next day. His hunt- 
ing horMfl were the finest and best managed 
in all these parts. His tenants are still full 
of the praises of a gray stone-horse that un- 
happily staked himself several years since, 
and was buried with great solemnity in the 
orchard. 

Sir Roger, being at present too old for 
fox-hunting, to keep himself in action, has 
disposed of his beagles and got a pack of stop- 
hounds. What these want in speed, he endea- 
vours to make amends for by the deepness of 
their mouths and the variety of their notes, 
which are suited in such manner to each other, 
that the whole cry makes up a complete con- 
cert. He is so nice in this particular, that 
a gentleman having made him a prcsenf of a 
very fine hound the other day, the knight re- 
turned it by the servant with a great many 
expressions of civility ; but desired him to tell 
his master, that the dog he hatl sent was in- 
deed a most excellent bass, but that at pre- 
sent he only w anted a counter-tenor. Could 1 
l»elieve my friend had ever read Shakspeare, I 
should certainly conclude he had taken the 
hint from Theseus in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream: 

* My Imnnda arc brcil out of thr Hpnrtiui kind, 
Ao flu'd. fo sanded ; and their hoftilii iirr bung 
Wiih f «r# tbar ^w<*ep awny th«* innrniuff dnv. 



Crook-knee'd anrf d«!w-4apt liko Thmaaliaa bulb, 
81oiv in piirMiit, but match'd in incmthit like belk, 
Knvh under cai'h. A cry mum tuneable 
Wan no^-er hullooM to, nor clipor'd with horn.'* 

Sir Rodger is so keen ut this sport that he 
has been out almoMt every day 9inco I came 
down ; and upon the chaplain's oiTering to 
lend me his eaiiy pad, I wax prevailed on yes- 
terday morning to make one of the ccompany. 
I was extremely pleased as we rid along, to 
observe the general benevolence of all the 
neighbourhood towards my friend. The far- 
mers' sons thought themselves happy if they 
could open a gate for the good old knight as 
he passed by ; which he generally requited 
with a nod or a smile, and a kind inquiry after 
their fathers or uncles. 

After we had rid about a mile from home, 
we came upon a large heath, and the sportv- 
men began to beat. They had done so for 
some time, when, as I was at a little distance 
from the rest of the company. I saw a hare 
pop out from a small furze-brake almost under 
my horse's feet I marked the way she took, 
which i endeavoured to make the company 
sen«ible of by extending my arm; but to no 
purpose, till Sir Ro«^er, who knows that none 
of my extraordinary motions are insignificant, 
rode up to mo and asked me if puss was g^ne 
that way ? Upon my answering yes, he im- 
mediately called in the dogs, and put them 
upon the Hccnt. A* they were going off, I 
heard one of the country -fellows muttering to 
his companion, * That 'twas a wonder they had 
not lost all their sport, for want of the silent 
gentleman's crying. Stole away.' 

This, with an aversion to leaping hedges, 
made me withdraw to a rising ground, from 
whence I could have the pleasure of the whole 
chase, without tho fatigue of keeping in with 
the hounds The hare immediately threw 
them above a mile behind her ; but I was 
pleased to find, that instead of running straight 
forwards, or in hunter's language, ' flying the 
country,* as I 'was afraid she might have done, 
she wheeled about, and described a sort of 
circle round the hill where 1 had taken my 
station, in such a manner as gave me a very 
distinct view of the spout. I could see her 
first pass by. and the dogs some time after- 
wards unravelling the whole track she had 
made, and following her through all her dou- 
bles. I was at the same time delighted in ob- 
ser\'ing that deference which the rest of the 
pack paid to each particular hound, according 
to the character he had acquired among them. 
If th'^v were at a fault, and an old hound of 

w 

reputation opened but onee, he was imme- 
diately followed by the whole cry ; while a 
raw dog, or one who wait a noted liar, might 
have yelped his heart out, without l>eing taken 
notice of. 

The hare now. afler having squatted two or 
three times, and been put up again as often, 
came still nearer to the place where she was at 
first started. The dnj^s pursued her, and these 
were followed by the jolly knight, who rode 
upon a white gelding, encompassed by his ten- 
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ants and servants, uu<l chcerin«^ his hounds 
with all the gaiety of five-and-twenty. One of 
the spoi'tMinen lodc up to ine, and told me, that 
he was sure the chase was almost nt an end. 
because the old dn^s, which had hitherto lain 
behind, now headed the park. The lellow Has 
in the rigfht. Our hare took a lari^c fiehi just 
under us, followed by the full cry in view. I 
must confess the brightness of the weather, the 
cheerfulness of every thin^ around mo. the 
chiding of the hounds, which was returned 
upon lis in a double echo from two neighbour- 
ing hills, with the hallooing of the sportsmen, 
and the sounding of the horn, lifted my spirits 
into a most lively pleasuie, which I fre*^ly in- 
dulged because 1 was sure it was innocent. If 
I was under any concern, it was on the account 
of the poor hare, that was now quite spent, and 
almost within the reach of her enemies ; when 
the huntsman getting forward, threw down his 
pole before the dogs. They were now within 
eight yards of that game which tiicy had been 
pursuing for almost as many hours ; yet on the 
signal before- mentioned thcv all I'lade a sudden 
stand, and though they continued openin^r as 
much as before, dur^t uot once attempt to pavs 
beyond the pole. At the same time Sir Roger 
rode forward, and zilightiog. took up the hare 
in his arms ; wiiich he soon after delivered up 
to one of his servants with an order, if she 
could be kept alive, to let her fro into his great 
orchard: wiiere it Sfcin-* he has several of 
these prisoners of war. who live together in a 
very comfortable captivity. I was highly 
pleased to sen the discipline of the pack, and 
the good-nature of the knight, who could not 
find in his heart to murder a creature that had 
given him so much diversion. 

As we were returning home, I remembered 
that Monsieur Paschal, in his most excellent 
discourse on the Misery of Man, tells us, that 
all our endeavours aAer greatness proceed from 
nothing but a desire of being surrounded by a 
multitude of persons and afl'airs that may hin- 
der us from looking into ourselves, which is a 
view we cannot bear. He afterwards goes on 
to show that our love of sports comes from the 
same reason, and is particularly i%overc upon 
hunting. * What,' says he, * unless it be to 
drown thought cua make them throw away so 
much time and pains upor. a silly aninr 1, 
which they might buy ciieuper in i! • •• 'I: t '* 
The foregoing reflection is certainly just, wiicii 
a man suflVrs his whole mind to be dr.iw n into 
his sports, and altogether loses himself in the 
woods ; but docs not affect those who pro- 
pose a far more laudable end from this exer- 
cise, f mean the preservation of health, and 
keeping all the organs of the soul in a conili- 
tion to execute h«jr orders. Had that incom- 
parable person, whom I last quoted, been a 
little* more indulgent to himself in this point, 
the world might probably liavc enjoyed him 
much longer; wher»;as through too great an 
application to his studies in his voiitii, he con- 
tractctl tltnt ill habit of body, wliich, after a 
tedious sicivuess, cai i ied him ulV in the forti- 
eth year of hi-* age; and the whole history we 
have of ins \ii\: tillihat time, ifi but one con- 
finrrvf} firi-oimt r>f ihf hchnvionr of a noble 



soul struggling imder innumerable pains and 
<listempcrs. 

For my own part, I intend to hunt twice a 
week during my stay with Sir Roger; and shall 
prescribe the moderate use of this exercise to 
all my country friends, as the best kind of 
physic for mending a bad constitution, and 
preserving a good one. 

1 cannot do this better, than in the following 
lines out of Mr. Dryden : 

' T1k> fiml phyfiicians by dubaurli were mode ; 
Kxfff^h lippaii, ;uul Slutli sustuiiiK the trade. 
Hy rliu>(» our loii|r-hvM futlient onm'd tlipirfnofl; 
Toil >trunfr ihn iicrv«>8, nnd purify'd thn blood ; 
ISut wv tlioir tH)ni>, h poniiMT'd ruon uf men. 
Am dwindled d<>wii t»» thrcR t-curi» yuurs aud ten. 
B"tror to hunt in fivhh for health unlKxi^'ht, 
Triau fc(f tho d(N-tor for a naai<(H)iu draught. 
T\w M i>o for cure on oxcrr.irio depf>iid : 
Uod never inado hisi work for mau to mend. 

X. 
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With voluntary drnunist Ihoy chnnt tlioir mind.^. 

There are some opinions in which a mau 
should stand neuter, without engaging his as- 
sent to one side or the other. Such a hovering 
fait as this, which refuses to settle upon any 
determination, is absolutely necessary in a 
mind that is careful to avoid errors and pre- 
possessions. When the arguments press equ- 
ally on both sides in matters that are indiflervnt 
to us, the safest method is love up ourselves to 
neither. 

It is with this temper of mind that I consi- 
der the subject of wichcraA. When I hear the 
relations that arc made from all parts of the 
world, not only from Norway and Lapland, 
from the Kast nnd West Indies, but from ever}' 
particular nation in Europe, 1 cannot forbear 
thinking that there is such an intercourse and 
commerce witii evil spirits, as that which we | 
express by the name of witchcraft. But when 
1 consider that the ignorant and credulous 
parts of the world abound most in these rela- 
tions, and tiiat the persons among us, who arc 
supposed to engage in such an infernal com- 
ni'^rce, are people of a weak understanding 
a lid crazed nuagination. and at the same time 

■ '-^1 upon the many impostures and delusions 
of tiiis nature tiuit !inve been detected iu all 
ages, 1 endeavour to suspend my belief tdl I 
hear more certain sicconuts than any which 
have yet come to my knowledge. In short, 
when I consider tiie question, whether there 
are such persons in the world as those we call 
witches, my mind is divided between the two 
opposite opiiiions, or rather (to speak my 
thoughts freely) I believe in general that there 
is. and has been such a thing as witchcraft ; 
but at the same time can give no credit to anv 
particular instance of it. 

1 am engaged in this ^peculation, by som** 
occurrences tiiat 1 met with yesterday, w^ich 1 
shall give my reader an account of nt largo. 
As 1 was walkhig with my friend Sir Roger b\ 
the side of one of his woods, an old womj*n 
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applied herself to me lor my charity. Her 
dress and ii«:ure put me in mind of the follow- 
iog description in Otway : 

' Id II elnic Inne at I puixuM my jnameyv 
I qiy'd H wiinkliHl haj;, uitli uiro irruwn double, 
nekiny dry }>tirk^, ami mumbling to hrrfirlf. 
Har nyvK with Hrnlding rheum wern gall'd and red ; 
Cold palcy shook lior he;ul ; her liamlis M'pm'd u'ithcr'd ; 
And on hflf crooked rhooldnrM had she wraiit 
The tattpr'd reinniiiit of an old t<tri|)cd hanging. 
Which iwrvcd to kcwp her rarcHe«r from the cold 
tfo thero wtun nocliiug of ii pitjce about her. 
Har low«r weod.« we.re idl o'er coarsely patch'd 
With difPrffnt colour'd ra|ps blatrk, red, white, yollow. 
And Mcm'd to hpckk variety of wreteheduess' 

As I was musing on this dcscriptioo, and 
comparing it with the object before me, the 
knight told me, that this very old woman had 
the reputation of a witch all over the country, 
that her lips were observed to be always in mo- 
tion, and that there was not a switch about her 
house which her neighbours did not believe 
had carried her several hundreds of miles. If 
■he chanced to stumble, they always found 
sticks or straws that lay in the figure of a cross 
before her. If she made any mistake at church, 
and cried Amen in a wrong place, they 
nerer failed to conclude that she was saying 
her prayers backwards. There was not a 
maid in the parish that would take a pin of 
her, though she should offer a bag of money 
with it. She goes by the name of Moll White, 
and has made the country ring with several 
imaginary exploits which are palmed upon her. 
If the dairy maid does not make her butter 
come so soon as she woidd have it, Moll White 
is at the bottom of the chut*n.. If a horse 
sweats in the stable, Moll White has been upon 
his back. If a hare makes an unexpected 
escape fVom the hounds, the huntsman curses 
MollWhite. ' Nay,' says Sir Roger, * I have 
known the master of the pack, upon such an 
occasion, send one of his servants to see if 
Moll White had been out fhat morning." 

This account raised my curiosity so far that 
I begged my friend Sir Roger to go with me 
into her hovel, which stood in a solitary corner 
trader the side of the wood. Upon our first 
entering, Sir Roger winked to me, and point- 
«*d at something that stood behind the door, 
which upon looking that way, I found to be an 
old broom-staff. At the same time he whisper- 
ed me in the ear to take notice of a tabby cat 
that sate in the chimney comer, which, as the 
old knight told me. lay under as bad a report 
aH Moll White herself; for besides that Moll 
is said often to accompany her in the same 
shape, the cat is reported to have spoken twice 
or thrice in her life, and to have played seve- 
ral pranks above the capacity of an ordinary 
cat. 

I was secretlv concerned to see human na- 
fure in so much wretchedness and disgrace, 
but at the sunie time could not forbear smiling 
to hear Sir Ko^er, who is a little puzzled about 
the old woman, advising her as a justice of 
peace to avoid all communication with the de- 
vil, and nevvr to hurt any of her neighbours* 
i-attlc. \V'(i coiichidod our visit with a bounty, 
which was very acceptable. 

hi our return home Sir Hoerrr told mt*. that 



old Moll had been olteu brought before him 
for making children spit pins, and giving roaidtf 
the night-mare ; and that the country people 
would be tossing her into a pond and trying 
experiments with her every day, if it was not 
for him and his chaplain. 

I have since found upon inquiry, that Sir 
Roger was several times staggered with the 
reports that had been brought him concerning 
this old woman, and would frequently have 
bound her over to the county sessions, had not 
his chaplain with much ado persuaded him to 
the contrary. 

I have been the more particular in this ac- 
count, because I hear there is scarce a village 
in England that has not a Moll White in it. 
When an old woman begins to doat, and grow 
chargeable to a parish, she is generally turned 
into a witch, and fills the whole country with 
extravagant fancies, imaginary distempers, 
and terrifying dreams. In the mean time, the 
poor wretch that is the innocent occasion of 
so many evils, begins to be frighted at herself, 
and sometimes confesses secret commerces 
and familiarities that her imagination forms 
in a delirious old age. This frequently cuts off 
charity from the greatest objects of compas- 
sion, and inspires people with a malevolence 
towards those poor decrepit parts of our spe- 
cies in whom human nature is defaced by in- 
firmity and dotage. L- 
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Sticks in hid side, and rankles in his heart. 

Drvden. 

This agreeable seat is surrounded with 40 
many pleasing walks, which are struck out of 
a wood, in the midst of which the house stands, 
that one can hardly ever be weary of rambling 
from one labyrinth of delight to another. To 
one used to live in a city the charms of the 
country arc so exquisite, that the mind is lost 
in a certain transport which raises us above 
ordinary life, and yet is not strong enough to 
be inconsistent with tranquillity. This state of 
mind was I in, ravished with the murmur of 
waters, the whisper of breezes, the singing 
of birds ; and whether I looked up to the hea- 
vens, down on the earth, or turned to the pros- 
pects around me, still struck with new sense of 
pleasnre ; when I found by the voice of my 
friend, who walked by mo, that we had insen- 
sibly strolled into the grove sacred to the widow. 
' This woman,' says he, ' is of all others the 
most unintelligible ; she cither designs to mar- 
ry, or she does not. What is the most perplex- 
ing of all is, that she does not either say to her 
lovers she has luiy resolution ag^nst that con- 
dition of life in general, or that she banishes 
them ; but, conscious of her own merit, she 
permits their addresses, without fear of anr ill 
consequence, or want of respect, from their 
rage or despair. She has that in her aspect, 
against uliicli it is impossible to offend. A 
man who>i* thouirhts are ron«tantly bent upoiv 
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6 J agreeable un (^bjecl, must be excused if the 
ordinary occurrences in conversation are be- 
low his attention. I call her indeed perverse, 
but alas ! why do I calf her to ? Because her 
•uperior merit is such, that I cannot approach 
her without awe, that my heart is checked by 
too much esteem : I mn angry that her charms 
are not more accessible, that 1 am more in- 
clined to worship lliaii salute her. How oden 
have I wished her unhappy, that I might have 
an opportuuity of serving her 7 and how often 
troubled in that very imagination, at giving 
her the pain of being obliged ? Well, I have 
led a miserable life in secret upon her ac- 
count ; hut fancy she would have condescend- 
ed to have some regard for me, if it had not 
been for that watchful inimal her confidant. 

' Of all persons under the sun,' (continued 
he, calling me by name) ' be sure to set a 
mark upon confidants : they are of all people 
the most impel tinent. What is most pleasant 
to observe in them, is, that they assume to 
themselves the merit of the persons whom they 
liave in their custody. Oristilla is a great for- 
tune, and in wonderful danger of surprises, 
therefore full of suspicions of the least indificr 
ent thing, particularly careful of new acquain- 
tance, and of growing too familiar with tiie old. 
Themista, her favourite woman, is every whit 
ai careful of whom she speaks to, and what 
she says. Let the ward be a beauty, her con- 
fidant shall treat yon with an air of distance ; 
let her be a fortune, and she assumes the sus- 
picious behaviour of her friend and patroness. 
Thus it is that very many of our unmarried 
women of distinction are to all intents and 
purposes married, except the consideration of 
difierent sexes. They are directly under the 
conduct of their whisperer ; and think they 
are in a state of freedom, while they can prate 
with one of these attendants of all men in gen- 
eral, and still avoid the man they most like. 
Tou do not see one heiress in a hundred whose 
fate does not turn upon this circumstance of 
choosing a confident. Thus it is that the lady 
18 addressed to, presented and flattered, only 
by proxy, in her woman. In my case, how 
IS it possible that— Sir Roger was proceed- 
ing in his harangue, when we heard the voice 
of one speaking very importunately, and re- 
peating these words', ' What, not one «milc V 
We followed the sound till we came close to a 
thiekct, on the other side of which we saw a 
young woman sitting as it were in a personat- 
ed sullenness just over a transparent fountain. 
Opposite to her stood Mr. William, Sir Roger's 
master of the game. The knight whispered 
me, ' Hist, these are lovers.' The huntsman 
looking earnestly at the shadow of the young 
maiden in the stream, ' Oh thou dear picture, if 
thou couldst remain there in the absence of 
that fair creature whom you represent in the 
water, how willingly could I stand here satis- 
fied for ever, without troubling my dear Betty 
herself with any mention of her un fort iinato 
William, whom she is angry with ! But alas ! 
when she pleases to be gone, thou wilt also vu- 
nish Yet let me talk to thee while thou 

dost stay. Toll ray dearest Betty thou dost not 
idOre dtrppod upon her. than dor«hor William rtthe h;».< » trlj**" 



her absence will make avuy with me as V€ll as 
thee. If she ofiers to remove thee; I will 
jump into these waves to lay hold on thee; 
herself, her own dear person, I most nerer 
embrace again. — Still do you hear me without 
one smdo — It is too much to bear.' — He had no 
soouer spoke these words, but he made an of> 
fer of throwing himself into the water: at 
whicli his mistress started up, and at the next 
instant he jumped across the fountain, and met 
her in an embrace. She, half recovering from 
her fright, said in the most charming voice 
imaginable, and with a tone of complaint, 
' I thought how well you would drown your- 
self. ISo, no, you will not drown yourself till 
you have taken your leave of Susan Holiday.' 
The huntsman, with a tenderness that spoke 
the most passionate love, and with his cheek 
close to hers, whispered the softest tows of 
fidelity in her ear, and cried, * Do not, my 
dear, believe e word Kate Willow says ; she la 
spiteful, and makes stories, because she lores 
to hear me talk to herself for your sake.'— 
' Look you there,' qunth Sir Roger, ' do you 
see there, all mischief comes from confidants! 
But let us not interrupt them ; the maid is ho* 
nest, and the man dares not be otherwise, for 
he knows I loved her father: I will interpote 
in this matter, and hasten the wedding. Kate 
Willow is a witty mischievous wench in the 
neighbourhood, who was a beauty; and makes 
me hope I shall sec the perverse widow in her 
condition. She was so flippant with her an- 
swers to all the honest fellows that came near 
her, and so very vain of her beauty, that she 
has valued herself upon her charms till they 
are ceased. She therefore now makes it her 
business to prevent other young wtimen from 
being more discreet tlian she was herself: 
however, the saucy thing said, the other day, 
well enough, " Sir Roger and I must make a 
match, for we are both despised by those we 
loved." The hussy has a great deal of powrer 
wherever she comes, and has her share of cun- 
ning. 

* However, when I reflect upon this woman, 
I do not know whether in the main I am the 
worse for having loved her ; whenever she is 
recalled to my imagination my youth returns, 
and I feel a forgotten warmth in my veins. 
This aflliction in my lift; has streaked all my 
condijct with a softness, of which I should 
otherwise have been incupablc. it is owing, 
perhaps, to this dear image in my heart that 
I am apt to relent, that 1 easily forgive, and 
that many doNirable tliin<rs arc grown into my 
temper, which I should not have arrived at by 
better motives than the thought of being one 
day hers. I am pretty well satisfied such a 
passion as I have had is never well cured ; and 
between you and me. 1 am often apt to imagine 
it has had some whimsical vffvct upon my 
brain : for I fre<}uently find, that in my most 
serious discourse 1 lot fall sum,? comical famili- 
arity of 8pe«"ch or orM phrase that makes the 
company laugh. H(>wevr>r. I raniiot but allow 
she is a most excelleiit woman. Wiwii she is 
in the rourtrv, 1 wnrra»it she 'h^es not run into 
dairit j, but reads upon tlie iiatiiro of plants : 

hee-hivi\ i»nd ••omt.'^ into the 
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gmrden out of books to see them work, and ob- 
senrethc policies of their coininonuealth. She 
uoderstands every thing. 1 would /z:ivc ten 
poands to hear her ar^ue with my friend Sir 
Andrew Freeport about trade. No, no, for all 
■he looks flo innocent as it were, take my word 
for it she is no fool.* ' T. 
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The city men ridl Roinn, unnkiirnl clown, 
I thought nwHmblnd this our humblo town. 

TVartow. 

Thi first and most obvious reflections which 
arise in a man who chang^cs the city for the 
country, arc upon the difl*ercnt manners of the 
people whom he meets with in those two dif- 
ferent scenes of life. By manners I do not 
mean morals, but behaviour and ^ood-hreed- 
in|^, as they show thsmsclves in tiie town and 
in the country. 

And here, in the first place, I must observe 
a very icreat revolution tliat has happened in 
this article of f^ood-breedin^. Several obli;?- 
in^ deferences, condescensions, and submis- 
sions, with many outward forms and ccremo- 
niet that accompany them, were first of all 
brought up among the politer part of mankind, 
wbolWed in courts and cities, and <ii8tin^uish- 
ed themselves from the rustic part of the ispo- 
(uei (who on all occasions acted Muntly and 
natarally) by such a mutual complaisance and 
intercourse of civilities. Thr!>e forms of con- 
verfation by degrees multiplied and jrrow trou- 
blesome; the modish world found ton firreat a 
constraint in them, and have therefore thrown 
most of them aside. Conversation, like the 
Homish religion, was so encumbered with show 
and ceremony, that it stood in need of a re- 
formation to retrench its superfluities, and re- 
store it to its natural good Ren<;c and beauty. 
At present therefore an unconstrained carri- 
age, and a certain openness of behaviour, are 
the height of good-breeding. The fashionable 
world is grown free and easy ; our manners sit 
more loose upon us. Nothing is so modish as 
an agreeable negligence. In a word, good- 
breeding shows itself most, where to an ordi- 
nary eye it appears the least. 

If after this wc look on the people of mode 
in the country, we find in them the manners of 
the last age. They have no sooner fetched 
themselves up to the fashions of the polite 
trorld, but the town has dropped them, and 
arc nearer to the first state of nature than to 
those refinements which formerly reifrn*'?! in 
the court, and still prevail in the country. One 
may now know a man that nevrr ron verged in 
the world, by his exrewof gooJ-breedin.v. ^ 
polite country ^squire shall make you as tnnny 
bows in half an hour, as would serve a rotirtier 
for a week. There is infinitely more to do 
about place and precodcncy in a meeting of 
justices* wives, than in an assembly o( dutch- 
eises. 

This rural politmess i< vrn; troublesome to 



a man of my tcmpe*, wlio generally take the 
chair that is next me, and walk first or last^ 
in the front or in the rear, as chance directs. 
I have known my friend Sir Roger's dinner al- 
most cold before the company could adjust the 
ceremonial, and be prevailed* upon to sit down: 
and have heartily pitied my old friend, when f 
have seen him forced to pick and cull his guests 
as they sat at the several parts of his table, 
that he mi«cht drink their healths according to 
their respective ranks and qualities. Honesfe 
Will Wunblc. who I should have thought had 
been altogether uninfected with ceremony^ 
gives me abundance of trouble in this particit> 
iar. Though he has been fishing all the morn- 
ing, he will not help himself at dinner until I 
am ser\-ed. When wc are going out of the 
hall, he runs behind me; and last night, as 
we were walking in the fields, stopped short 
at a stile until F cume up to it, and upon my 
making signs to him to get over, told me with 
a serious smile, that sure I believed they hod 
no manners in the country. 

There has happened another resolution in 
the point of good-breeding, which relates to 
the conversation among men of mode, and 
which I cannot hut look upon as very extraor- 
dinary. It was certainly one of the first dis- 
tinrtionsof a well-bred man to express every 
tiling that had the most remote appearance 
of being obscene, in modest terms and dis- 
tant phrases ; whilst the clown- wh<» had no 
such delicacy of conception and expression, 
clothed his ideas in those plain homely terms 
that are the most obvious and natural. This 
kind of good-manners was perhaps carried to 
an excess, so as to make conversation too stifl^ 
formal, and precise : for which reason (as hy- 
pocrisy in one age is generally succeeded by 
atheism in another) conversation is in a great 
measure relapsed into the first extreme ; so 
that at present several of our men of the town«. 
and particularly those who have been polished 
in France make use of the most coarse un- 
civilized words in our language, and utter 
themselves often in such a manner as a clown 
would blush to hear. 

This infamous piece of good-breeding, which 
reigns among the coxcombs of the town, has 
not yet made its way into the country ; and 
as it is impossible for such an irrational way 
of conversation to last long among a people 
that make any profession of religion, or show 
cif modesty, if the country gontlemen get into 
it, they will certainly be left in the lurch. 
Their good-breeding will come too late to them, 
and they will be thought a parcel of lewd 
clowns, while they fanry themselves talkiag 
together like men of wit and pleasure. 

As the two points of good breeding, which 
1 have hitherto insisted upon, regard behaviour 
and conversation, there is a third which turns 
upon dres?. In tliis too the country are very 
much behind-iuind. The rural beau? are not 
yet got out of the fashion that took place at 
the time of the revolution, but .ride about the 
country in red coats and laced hats, while the 
women in many parts are still trying to out- 
vie one another in the beijrht of their bead 
dre^Se*. 
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But n trieud ofiuinr, nhu u now upon the 
western circuit , ha%'inf^ promised to ^ivc ine 
AD arcouiit of the f>overal moppi nnd fafhions 
that prevail in the different partftof the nation 
throuj^h which he phaacs, I shall defer the cn- 
larg ini^ upon this luAt topic till 1 have rcceiv^l 
a letter from him, which 1 expect every po«t. 
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With B diviui' sa^'ocity. — — 

yit iriend Sir Uo<^eris very often mrrry with 
me upon my passiuf^ so much of my time 
among his poultry. He has cau«fht mn twice 
or thrice l(N)kin<f after abird's-nest, and sever- 
al times sitting an hour or two together near 
a hen and chickens, lie tells me he believes 
1 am personally ac<|uainted with every fowl 
about his houiu*; calls <turh n p-.irtirtilar cock 
my favourite ; and frequiMitly complains that 
his ducks and g'eoAo have more of my compan.i 
than liimsc'if. 

I must ct)nfo?Jt I am iufmitely delighted with 
those specidatio.is of natun- \Wiich are to bf* 
made in a cuuiitry-life ; nuil as my reading 
halt very much lain among hooks of nsiturni 
history/l cannot forbear recollecting upon 
this occasion the several remarks which I have 
met with in authors, and comparing them with 
what falls under my own observation: the ar- 
guments for Providence drawn from the natu- 
ral history of animals being in my opinion de- 
monstrative. 

The make of every kind of animal is dif- 
ferent from that of ever^- other kind : and yet 
there is not the least turn in the muscles or 
twist in the libret of anv one. which does not 
render them more proper for that pniticular 
animal's way of life than any other cast or tex- 
ture of them would have been. 

The most violent appetites in all creatures 
are lu»t and hunger. The fir-tt is a perpetual 
call upon them to propagate their kind ; the 
latter to preserve themselves. 

it is astonisliing to consider the ditVeiX'nt 
degrees of care that descend f.\»i:i the par>:.u 
to the voun<£-, so far as is absututciv necc.S'«cUT 
for the leaving a posterity, ^ouie creatures 
cast thf'ir cgg> as chance directs them, and 
think of them no further ; as insects and seve- 
ral kinds of fish. Others, of n nicer frame, 
find out proper beds to deposit them in, and 
there 1( ave them ; as the serpent, the croco- 
dile, and ostrich : others hatch their eggs and 
tend the birth, until it is able to shift for 
itself. 

What can we call the principle which directs 
every different kind of bird to observe a par- 
ticular plan in the structure of its nest, and 
directs all the same vpecies to work after the 
same model 7 It cannot be imitation ; for 
though you hatch a crow under a heu, apd 
never let it see any of the works of its own 
kh»A, the nest it makes shall he the same, to 



the laying of a stick, with all the other nest* 
of thesamc species. It cannot be reason; for 
were animals endowed ivirh it, to as preat a 
degree Rf. man. their buildin.e:s would be «£ 
different ns oin*'«. arcordinc to the difl'erent 
conveniences that they w.)uld propose to them- 
selves. 

It is not remarkable that the same tem- 
per of weather, which rui/ies this genial 
warmth in animals, should cover the trees 
with leaves, and tht.* Bchls with grais, for 
their security and rnncealmeul, and pro- 
duce such infinite swarms of insects for the 
support aud sustenance of their retpective 
bri)ods 7 

Is it not wonderful that the lov'*of the parent 
should be so violent while it lasts, and that it 
should last no longer than is necessary for the 
preservation of the young 7 

The violence of this natural lovi; is exempli* 
ficd by a veiy barbarous experiment ; whic|i 
I ffhall quote at length, as I find it in an excel- 
lent author, and hope my readers will pardon 
the mentioning such nn instance of cruelty, 
because there is nothing can so effectuallv 
show the strength of that principle in animal* 
of which I am here speaking. 

'A person who was well skilled in dissection 
opened a bitch, and as she lay in the most 
exquisite tortures, offered heroneof her young 
puppies, which she immediately fella licking; 
and for the time seemed insensible of her own 
pain. On the removal she kept hereyei fixed 
on it, and began a wailing sort of crj, which 
seemed rather to proceed from the lost of 
her young one, than the sense of her own tor- 
ments.' 

But notwithstanding this natural love in 
brutes is much more violent and intense than 
in rational creatures. Providence baa taken 
eare that it should he no longer troublesome 
to the parent than it tit useful to the young ; 
for s.> toon as the wants of the latter ceate, 
the mother withdraws her fondness, and leaves 
Ihem to provide for t hi ■m$> elves; and what it 
a very remnrkable eir(-r.ni<«tance in this part 
of instinct, we find tliat the love of the parent 
may be lengthened < in beyond its usual time, 
if the preservation of t!f.' species i-ei|uiret it: 
as we may see in hinU that drive away their 
young as soon as ti'.ey ari^ able to get their 
iivcliiiood, but c<uitinue to feed them if they 
are tied to the nest, or confined wifhin a 
cage, or by any other means appear to be 
out of a condition of supplying their own ne- 
cessities. 

This natural love is u'jt observed in animab 
to ascend from the \oung to the parent, whic) 
isnotalall necessarv for the continuance of 
the species : P'^r indeed in reasonable crea- 
tures does it rise in any proporti.in, as it 
spreads itself downward : for in all family al- 
fection. we find protection granted and fa- 
vours bestowed, are greater motives to love 
and tenderness, tlian safety, benefits, or life 
received. 

One would wonder to hear sceptical men 
disputing for the reason of animals, and tell- 
ing us it is only our pride and prejudices 
that will not allow them the use of that 
faculty- . 
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Reason showd iUelf in all occurrences of life ; 
whereas tbe brute makes no discovery of such 
a taleat, but in wiiut ininiCiliHtely regunis hist 
own preservation or the continuance of his 
species. Animals in their giMioratiou an* wiser 
itiaii the soni of men ; but their wisdom is 
coofincd to a few purliculuri). ami liefi in a vrry 
narrow compass. Take a brute out of liis in- 
FtiDCl, and you And him wholly deprived of 
undcrstaudiug. To use an instance that conies 
often under observation : 

With what caution does the hen provide 
herself a nest in places unfrequented, and free 
from noise aud disturbance ! Wli^n she has 
laid her rg>;s in such a manner that she can 
rover them, what cure does she take in turning 
ihem frequrntly tiiul ail parts may partake of 
the vital warmth ! When she leaves them, to 
provide for her necessary su!<tenance, how 
punctually docs she return before they have 
lime to cool, aud become incapable of pro- 
ducing an animal! In the summer you see 
her giving herself preiiter freedoms, and quit- 
ting her care for above two liours together ; 
but in winter, when the ri^i^our of the season 
would chill the principles of life, and destroy 
the younf; one, sh*.' grows more assiduous in 
her attendance, and stays away but half the 
time. When the birth approaciios, with how 
much nicety and attention does slic help the m 
chick to break its prison ! not to lake notice in 



ing to the best notions of the gieatcst philoso* 
phers, is an immediate impression from the 
first mover, and the divine energy acting in 
the creatures. T^. 
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As I was walking this morning in the great 
yard that belongs to my friends country-house, 
I was wonderfully pleased to see the difiereDt 
workings of instinct in a hen followed by a 
brood of ducks. The youn^f upon the sight ot' 
a pond, immediately ran into it ; while the 
step-mother, with all imns^inable anxiety, ho- 
vered about the borders of it, to call them 
out of an element that appeared to her so 
dangeious and destructive. As the different 
principle which acted in these different ani- 
mals cannot be termed reason, so when we 
call it Instinct, we mean something we have 
no knowledge of. To me, as I hinted in my 
last paper, it snems the hnraediHte direction ot' 
Providence, and such an operation of the su- 
preme Bting. as that which determines all the 
portions of mnti'-r (o their proper centres. A 
modern philoso) her, quoted by iVlonsicr Baylc 
his learned Dissertation on the Souls of 
of lier covering it from the injuries of tlie | Bruteii. delivers the same opinion, though in 
weather, providing it proper nou.isiuueiit, and a bolder form of words, where he says, Deus 



teaching it to help itself ; nor to nuMition her 
forsaking the nest, if after the usual time of 
reckoning the young one does not make its 
appearance. A chymieal operation could not 
be followed with greater art or diligence than 
ia leen in the hatching of a chick ; though 
there are many other birds that show an infin- 
itely greater sagacity in all the forementioned 
I»articular8. 

But at the same time the hen, that has all 
this seeming ingenuity (w hich is indeed abso- 
lutely necessary for the proj.-agution of th(> 
species,) consi<lercd in other i'e>}»i.cts, is with- 
out the least gliniinering of thought or cnin- 
mon sense. She luiftakf s a pioce ol rhalk for 
an egg, and sits upiin it in the same manner. 
She is insensible of any increase or diminution 
iuthe number of tiiiise .nIh; lays, ^3hcdoes not 
distinguish between her own and those of an- 
other species; and wlie*! the birth appears of 
never so diilVrent a bird, will cherish it for 
her own. In all these circim^tu.ices, which 
do not carry an immediate regard to the sub- 
sistence of herself or her species, she is a very 
idiot. 

There is not. in my opinion, un^ thing more 
niiystcrious in nature than thiji instinct in ani- 
mals, which thus rises abovf reason and fullis 
infinitely short of it. It cannot be accounted 
for by any propi>rties in matter, and at the 
same time works after so odd a manner, that 
one cannot think it the faculty of an intellec- 
tual being. Tor my oww pun, I look upon it 
as upunthe principle of gravitation in bodies, 
which is not to be explain<^d by any known 
qualities inherent in the bodies themselves, 



cut aui.na 6 ntorum, — ' God himself is the soul 
of brutes.' Who can tell what to call that 
S'>eining sagacity in animals, which directs 
them to such food as is proper for them, and 
makes them naturallv avoid whatever is noxious 
or unwholesome ? Tiilly has observed that a 
lamb no sooner falls from its mother, but im- 
mediately and after its own accord it applies it- 
self to the teat. Dampier, in his Travels, tells 
us, that when seamen are thrown upon any 
of the unknown coasts of America, they ne- 
ver venture upon the fruit of any tree, how 
tempting soever it may appear, unless they 
ol)8erve that it is marked with the peck- 
ing of birds ; but fall on wittiout any fear or 
apprehension where the birds have been before 
the 111. 

But notwithstanding animals have nothing 
like the use of reason, we find in them all the 
lower parts of our nature, the passions and 
senses, in their greatest strength and perfec- 
tion. And here it is worth our observation, 
that nil beasts and birds of prey are won- 
dor fully subject to anger, malice, revenge 
and all the other violent passions that may 
animate them in search of their proper food ; 
as those that are incapable of defending them- 
selves, or annoying others, or whose safety lieft 
chiefly in their flight, are suspicious, fearful, 
and apprehensive of every thing they see or 
hear: wiiilsi others that are of assistance aud 
use to man. have their natures softened with 
something mild and tractable, and by thai 
means arc qualified for a domestic life. In 
this case the passions geuurally correspond 
with the make of the hodv. We do not find 



Dor from the laws of mechanism, but, accord- the furv of a lion in so weak and deCQ.^(K.V«^% 
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an animal as a lamb ; nor the meekness of a 
lamb in a creature so armed for battle and 
assault as the lion. In the same manner, we 
find that particular animals have amoreor less 
exquisite sharpness and sagacity in those par- 
ticular senses which most turn to their ad- 
▼antage, and in which their safety and welfare 
is the most concerned. 

Nor must we here omit that great varii'ty 
of arms with which nature has differently for 
tified the bodies of s^^vnral kind of animals, 
mich as claws, hoofs, horns, teeth, and tusks, 
a tail, a sting, a trunk, or a proboscis. It is 
likewise observed by naturalists, that it must 
be some hidden principle, distinct from what 
we call reason, which instructs animals in the 
use of these their arms, and teaches tliem to 
manage them to the best advantage ; because 
Ihey naturally defend themselves with that 
part in which their strength lies, before the 
weapon be forme^ in it ; as is remarkable in 
lambs, which, though they arc bred within 
doors, and never saw the actions of their own 
species, push at those who approach them with 
their foreheads, before the first budding of a 
horn appears. 

I shall add to these general observations an 
instance, which Mr. Locke has given us of 
Providence even in the imperfections of a crea- 
ture which seems the meanest and the most 
despicable in the whole animal world. ' We 
may,' says he, ' from the make of an oyster or 
cockle, conclude that it has not so many nor 
so quick senses as a man, or several other 
animals ; nor if it had, would it, in that state 
and incapacity of transferring itself from one 
place to another, be bettered by them. What 
good would sight and hearing do to a creature, 
that cannot move itself to or from the object, 
wherein at a distance it perceives good or evil ? 
And would not quickness of sensation be an 
inconvenience to an animal that must be still 
where chance has once placed it, and there 
receive thp afflux of colder or warmer, clean or 
foul water, as it happens to come to it ? 

1 shall add to this instance out of Mr. Locke 
another out of the learned Dr. More, who cites 
it from Cardan, in relation to another animal 
which Providence has lefl defective, but at the 
same time has shown its wisdom in the forma- 
tion of that organ in wliich it seems chiefly to 
have failed. ' What is more obvious and ordi- 
nary than a mole T and yot what more palpa- 
ble argument of Providence than she ? The 
members of her body are so exactly fitted to 
her nnture and manner of life : for her dwell- 
ing being under ground, where nothing is to 
be seen, nature has so obscurely fitted her 
with eyes, that naturalists can scarce agree 
whether she have any sight at all. or no. Rut 
for amends, what she is capable of for her 
defence and warning of danger, she has very 
eminently conferred upon her ; for she is ex- 
ceeding quick of hearing. And then her short 
tail and short legs, but broad fore-feet anned 
with sharp claws ; we see by the event to what 
purpose they are, she ao swiftly working her- 
self under ground, and making her way so 
fast in the earth as they that behold it cannot 
fhrf mdmire it. Her le/srs therefore are short. 



that she need dig no more than will lenre the 
mere thickness of her body ; and her fore-feet 
nre broad, that she may scoop away much 
earth at a time ; and little or no tail she hat, 
because she courses it not upon the ground 
like the rat or mouse, of whose kindred the 
is ; but lives under the earth, and is fain to dig' 
herself a dwelling there. And she makinr 
her way through so thick an element, whira 
will not yield easily as the air or the water, h 
had been dangerous to have drawn so long m 
train behind her; for her enemy might fhB 
upon her rear, and fetch her out before ihe 
had completed or got full possession of her 
works.' 

I cannot forbear mentioning Mr. Boyle'i re- 
mark upon this last creature, who I remember 
somewhere in his works observes, that though 
the mole be not totally blind (as it is commonly 
thought) she has not sight enough to distin- 
guish particular objects. Her eye is said to 
have but one humour in it, which is auppoied 
to give her the idea of light, but of nothing 
else, and is so formed that this idea is prober 
bly painful to the animal. Whenever she comei 
up into broad day she might be in danger of 
being taken, unless she were thus affected by a 
light striking upon her eye, and immediately^ 
warning her to bury herself in her proper ele- 
ment. More sight would be useless to her, ■• 
none at all might be fatal. 

I have only instanced such animals as seem 
the most imperfect works of nature ; and if 
Providence shows itself even in the blcmisesof 
these creatures, how much more does it disco- 
ver itself in the several endowments which it 
has variously bestowed upon such creatures as 
are more or less finished and completed in their 
several faculties, according to the condition of 
life in which they are posted. 

I could wish our Royal Society would con- 
pile a body of natural history, the best that 
could be gathered together from books and ob- 
servations. If the several writers among then 
took each his particular species, and gave ua a 
distinct account of its original, birth, and edu- 
cation , its policies, hostilities, and alliances, 
with the frame and texture of its inward ani 
outward parts, and particularly those that dit- 
tinguish it from all other animals, with thchr 
peculiar aptitudes for the state of being in 
which Providence has placed them, it would be 
one of the best services their studies could do 
mankind, and not a little redound to the glory 
of the all-wise Contriver. 

It is true, such a natural history, after all 
the disquisitions of the learned, would be in- 
finitely short and defective. Seas and deserts 
hide millions of aiiimiils from our observation. 
Innumerable artifices and stratagems are acted 
in the ' howling wilderness' and in the ' great 
deep.' that can never come to our knowledge. 
Besides that there are infinitely more species of 
creatures which are not to be seen without nor 
indeed with the help of the finest glasses, than 
of such as are bulky enough for the naked eye 
to take hold of. However, from the considera- 
tion of such animals as lie within the compass 
of our knowledge, we might easily form a cob- 
I clnsion of the rest, that the name vnrietv of 
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vildoiB and goodaeu runs throu|;li (he whole 
crealioD, and pau every crealutc iu a cintdiliou 
In provide for iu tatety and lubaulimce i 
proper ilaliun. 

Tuliy hai givtii us uii >diuiriible ikclch of 
nnluml hiilory in hii lecoiid book concei 
tbcNUureor the Oodt; and ihai in a Mj 
nuicd by melipliors and dncriplionii, ll 
Ufti the jubjuci above raillery and ridi 
which frequeiilly Tall on surh uiee obs 
tioni wh«o ihcy paii tbruugb the liaods 
ordinary writer. 



rf«. 13:2.] Fridttg, jHlgiiO, 1 

Cena JAcupdiis In tik pro nhic 



DnponiDn upon Utr^ road ia 






A Kin's fint care ihould be lo avoid tlie tc- 
prOBcliea of hit own htari ; hii next, lo eicape 
the ceniurei of the world. Iflhrlail inter' 
with tlie former, it ouylit to be entirely 
lected; iiulotherwue tlietccannucbc ngn 
(MufBctioii to BU honcil mind, than lo see i 
•pprobalioni which it glve> ilacir sceonilr 
the appiauiei of the public. A man ia i 
sure of hii conduct, hIich the Tcrdici iirhi< 
pMieiupan hii own iMhavioui' is thus war 
ed and cunfirmed by the opinion of all that 
hnaw him. 

My worthy friend Sir RoKer ii one of Ihoie 
who ii not only at peace wjlliiii himaelf. ' 
belcned and ettccmed by ull about him. 
receive! a luitable tribntf^ Tor hia univerael 
ucTolencc lo manliind, in the relunin ol 
rectioD and )(ood-wil1. which aic paid hin 
creTj one that lives within lii) nrighbourh 
I lately met with two or tliree odd inilance* of 
that general respect which ii thoi 
good oM kiiieht. He would needs carry Will 
WimUc and myself wiih liim to the com - 
■uisei. As we were u|>on Ihc road Will Wi 
blejoiaeda couple of plain men who rid before 
IU, and conTcned with them for si 
during which my friend Sir Hoger acquaiiilcd 
■nc with their charnctcn. 

' The first of them,' says be, ' that hai 
^aniel by hii lidc. is a yeoman of about 
hundred pounds a year, an huneil man. I 
ia Jult within the game-act, and qnalified 
hiil a hare or « phpiuaiit. He knock) do 

and by that mi-ans livpii much cheaper than 
those who have not so f^oad an estate 
self. He would be a goiid neiRhboiir if he did 
not dtslmy in many partridKCi. In short, he 
is a very den ralile man; ihoolt llyiui;'; mid 



II he was forced to sell Ihe ground it en- 
osed to defray the chargSH of the proiecu- 
aa; his lather left him Ibuitcore pounds a 
ear: but he Itai cait and been cast so often, 
lal he it not now worth thirty. 1 suppose ho 
Kuini,' upon the old bublneii of the willow- 

kt 3ir Ro^r wbk giving me thii account at 
om Touchy, kVill Wimble and Inn two com- 
unions slopped short till wo came up to then). 
After having paid their reipecU to Sir Roger. 
Vill luld him that i\]r. Toiicliy and he must 
ippeal to him upon a dispniu that aroie be- 
ween Ihem. Will it neemi had been giving 
lis fellow-lraveller an account of his angling 
mc day in such ■ hole : when Tom Touchy, 
iiulead of henring out his itory, told him Oat 
Mr. Such-a-One, if he plcaned, raighl ■ take 
the law nf hiiu' for fishing in that part of lbs 
iver. My friend Sir Hoger heard them bolli, 
l>i>n a rounil iriit i and ofter having pauicd 
Dme lime told them, wilh Ihe air of a man 
'ho would not give hi.1 judgment m«hly, that 
much mi^'hl be said on botli sidm.' They 
'ere neitliur of them diiiatislied wilh tliB 
night's dele rminal ion. bernuie neilhcr of 
liem fnund himself in thp wrong by it. Upon 
'hich we mndelhf beit of our way to thess^i- 

The court was sat before Sir Roger cauie ; 
<ut notwilhttanding all the justices hail taken 
heir plarei upon ihe bench, they made room 
or the old kniglil at the head of Ihem; who 
or hJH repulnlion in Ihe country took occaiion 
D whisper in the judge's ear, ' that he wax 
glad Ilia liirdship had met with lo much jfood 

proceeding of the court wilh much atlcntion, 
and iiiliiiilely pleased with that grent uppear- 
niice of solemnity which no properly accompa- 
nies such a public administration of our laws; 
when after about an hour's sillina;, I observed. 
In my great surprise, in the midst of a trial, 
ihai my friend Sir Roger was getting up la 
apeak. I was in some pain for him, until I 
fnund he had acquitted himaelf oflwo nr three 

ei, with a look nf much business and 

itrepidity. 
his first riling the court was hushed. 
iper ran among Ihe < 
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Tht 
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ernl t 



jury. 



' The other that rides along with him is Tom 
Touchy, a fellow famous for " taking the law" 
nf every body. Tlicre ia not our in Ihf town 
where he lives that he has not sueil al a igiiar- 
ter luisiona. TliF rogue had once thp impu- 
dence to go 10 law with the Widow. His head 
is full of cost*. dama;;ca, and cjeclmeuls. He 
I^Bfueda couple of Inmust gentlemen so Ion,'; 



.liltletother 
lol trouble my renrien with an occounl 
nid ( believe was not lo mnch dejigned t 
might himielf to inform Ihc court, ai l< 
lim n figure in my eye, and keep up hii • 






hall 



highly delighted whcu the court rose 
ic gentlemen nf the nniutry gathering 
iy nId friend, nnd striving who ahould 
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ndeni; which ( cannnl forhrar relating 
uxe itshows bow desirous all who kiioi 
iEi>r are of ijivin^him marks of their est 
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and our hones. The man of the house had it 
seems, been formerly a 8er\-ant in the knight's 
family ; and to do honour to his old master, 
had some time since, unknown to Sir Kogcr, 
put him up in u si^n-poi^t before the door ; so 
that the knight's head htid hun|; out upon the 
roud about a week before ho himself knew any 
thin^ of the matter. As soon as Sir Rog^er was 
acquainted with it, fin(lin«f that his servant's 
indiscretion proceeded wholly from affection 
and good-will, he only told him that he ITad 
made him too high a compliment ; and when 
the fellow seemed to think that could hardly 
be, added with a more decisi%'e look, that it 
was too great an honour for any man under 
a duke ; but told him at the same time, that it 
might be altered with a %'ery few touches, and 
that he himself would be at the charge of it. 
Accordingly they got a painter by the knight's 
directions to add a pair of whiskers to the face, 
and by a little aggravation of the features to 
change it into the Saracen's Head. I should 
not have known this story, had not the inn- 
keeper, upon Sir Roger's alighting, told him 
in my hearing, that his honour's head was 
brought back last night with the alterations 
that he had ordered to be made in it. Upon 
this my friend, with his usual cheerfulness, 
related the particulars above-mentioned, and 
ordereflthe head to be bi-ought into the room. 
I could not forbear discovering greater expres- 
sions of mirth than ordiuary upon the appear- 
ance of this monstrous face, under which, not- 
withstanding it was made to frown and stare 
in a most extraordinary manner, I could still 
discover a distant resemblance of ray old friend. 
Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, desired me 
to tell him truly if I thought it possible for peo- 
ple to know him iu that disguise. I at first 
kept my usual silence ; but upon the knight's 
conjuring me to tell him whether it was not still 
more like himself than a Saracen, I composed 
my countenance in the best manner I could. 



and replied, that ' much might be said on both 
sides.' 

These several adventures, with the knight's 
behaviour in them, gave me as pleasant a day 
as ever I met with in anv of mv travels. 

L. 
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Doctrinn Mti vim firomavK infitam. 
]tortif|Ui> riiltuif |M-ctora rolioruU : 

Utciin<|UO drfncfrn raoren, 
DcHccorniit bciiR nat;t ciil[ifle. 

Hor. Lib. 4. Od. iv. JiJ. 

Vot tin- brst blood by Irarninor in refin'd, 
And virtue ariiis the >olid mind ; 
Whilst vice will stiiin the noblo^t racp, 
And ilic itatcriial ^•liUIl|l efl'unc. 

Oldieirortb. 

\8 1 was yesterday takin/:: the air with my 
tViend Sii- Roger, we were met by a fiesh-col- 
oured ruddy young man who rid by us full 
Kpeed, with a couple of servants b«>hiiid him. 
L'pon ray inquiry wh-i he was. Sir Roger told 
me that he was a young {gentleman of a con- 
siderable estate, who had been educated by a 
'"ntlnv wniht-r lh.'»r liv.-.l ji.»t nianv mile« from 



the place where we were. She is a very gooi 
lady, says my friend, but took so much care 
of her son's health, that she has made him 
good for nothing. She quickly found that 
reading was bad for his eyes, and that writing 
made his head ache. He was let loose amon^ 
the woods as soon as he was able to ride on 
horseback, or to carry a gun upon his shoulder. 
To be brief, I found, by my friend's account 
of him, that he had got a great stock of health, 
but nothing else ; but that if it were a man*s 
business only to live, there would not be a 
more accomplished young fellow in the whole 
county. 

The truth of it is, since my residing in these 
parts i have seen and heard iuniuncrable in- 
stances of young lieirs and elder brothers, who, 
either from their own reflecting upon the 
estates they are born to, aud therefore think- 
ing all other accomplishments unnecessary, or 
from hearing these notions frequently incol- 
cated to them by the flattery of their servants 
and domestics, or from the same foolish thought 
prevailing in those who have the care of their 
education, are of no manner of use bat to 
keep up their families, and transmit their lands 
and houses in a line to posterity. 

This makes me often think on a story I have 
heard of two friends, which I shall give my 
reader at large, under feigned names. The 
morail of it may, I hope, be useful, though 
there are some circumstances which make it 
rather appear like a novel, than a true story. 
£udoxus and Leontine began the world with 
small estates. They were both of them mea 
of good sense and great virtue. They prose- 
cuted their studies together in their earlier 
years, and entered into such a friendship as 
lasted to the end of their lives. Eudoxus, at 
his first setting out in the vorld, threw himself 
into a court, where by his natural endowments 
and his acquired abilities he made his way 
from one post to another, unxil at length he 
had raised a very considerable fortune. Leon- 
tine on the contrary sought all opportunities 
of improving his mind by study, convcrsatioD, 
and travel. He was not' only acquainted with 
all the sciences, but with the most eminent 
professors of them throu«rhout Europe. He 
knew perfectly well the interests of its princes, 
with the customs and fashions of their courts, 
and could scarce meet with the name of an ex- 
traordinary person in the Gazette whom he had 
not either talked to or seen. In short, he had 
so well mixt and digested his knowledge of men 
and books, that he made one of the most ac- 
complished persons of his age. During the 
whole course of his studies and travels he kept 
up a punctual correspondence with Eudoxus, 
who often made himself acceptable to the prin 
cipal men about court by the intelligence which 
he received from Leontine. When they were 
both turned of forty (an age in which accord- 
ing to Mr. Cowley.' ' there is no dallying with 
life,') they determined, pursuant to the resolu- 
tion they had taken in the beginning of their 
lives, to retire, and pass the remainder of their 
days iu the country. In order to this, thev 
botii of them married much about the same 
Itimi'. I.eontine, with hi«( own and wife's Ibr- 
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bought a farm ot' Uirco huDdred a year, 

lay within tiie neighbourhood of hig 

Eudoxus, n'liu had purchased an estate 
many thousands. They were both of 
fathers about the same time, Eudoxus 
^ a sou born to him, and Leontine a 
ter ; but to the unspeakable grief of the 

his young wife (in whom all his happi- 
ma wrapt up) died in a few days after 
th of her daughter. His affliction would 
•een insupportable, had not he been com- 
by the daily visits and conversations of 
md. As they were one day talking to- 

with their usual intimacy, Leontine, 
ering how incapable he was of giving his 
:er a proper education in his own house, 
idoxus reflecting on the oi'dinary beha- 
>f a son who knows himself to be the 

a great estate, t^iey both agreed upon 
:hange of children, namely, that the 
ould be bred up with Leontine as his 
id that the girl should live with Eudoxus 
laughter, until they were each of them 
t at years of discretion. The wife of 
us, knowing that her son could not be 
antageously brought up as under the 
r Leontine, ond considerin<( at the same 
:at he would be perpetually under hor 
c, was by degrees prevailed upon to fail 

the project. She therefore took Leo- 
or that was the name of the girl, and 
ed her as her own daughter. The two 

on each side had wrought themselves 
, an habitual tenderness fur the childron 
;re under their direction, that each of 
ad the real passion of a father, where 
i was but imaginary. Florio, the name 
young heir that lived with Leontine, 

he had all the duty and allection ima- 
i for his supposed parent, was taugiit to 

at the sight of Eudoxus, who visited 
nd very frequently, and was dictated 
natural affection, as well as by the rules 
lence, to make himself esteemed and 
1 by Florio. The boy was now old 

to know his supposed father's circum- 
, and that therefore he was to make his 

the world by his own industry. This 
titition grew stronger in him every day, 
oduccd so good an effect, that he ap- 
imself with more than ordinary atten- 

the pursuit of every thing which Leon- 
:ommended to him His natural abili- 
hich were very good, assisted by the 
ms of so excellent a counsellor, enabled 
make a quicker progress than ordinary 
1 all the parts of his education. Before 

twenty years of age, having finished 
ties and exercises with great appiausc, 

removed from the university to the 

court, where there are very few that 
themselves considerable proficients in 
lies of the place, who know they shall 
It great estates without them. This was 
rio's case ; he found that three hundred 
was but a poor estate for Leontine and 
to live upon, so that he studied without 
ision till he gained a very good insight 

constitution and laws of his country.] 
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Florio lived at t)ie house of hit foster-father, 
he was always an acceptable guest in the fami- 
ly of Eudoxus, where he became acquainted 
with Leonilla from her infancy. His acquain- 
tance with hor by degrees grew into love, 
which in a mind trained up in all the sentiments 
of honour and virtue became a very uneasy 
passion. He despaired of gaining an heiress 
of so great a fortune, and would rather have 
died than attempted it by any indirect methods. 
Leonilla. who was a woman of the greatest 
beauty joined with the greatest modesty, en- 
tertained at the same time a secret passion for 
Florio, but conducted herself with so much 
prudence, that she never gave him the least 
intimation of it. Florio was now engaged in 
all those arts and improvements that are pro- 
per to raise a man's private fortune, and give 
him a figure in his country, but secretly tor- 
mented with that passion which burns with the 
greatest fury in a virtuous and noble heart, 
when he received a sudden summons from Le- 
ontine, to repair to him in the country the next 
day : fur it seems Eudoxus was so filled witli 
the report of his son's reputation, that he 
could no longer withhold making himself 
known to him. The morning after his arrival 
at the house of his supposed father, Leontine 
told him that Eudoxus had something of great 
importance to communicate to him; upon 
which the good man embraced him, and wept. 
Florio was no sooner arrived at the great house 
that stood in his neighbourhood, but Eudoxus 
took him by the hand, after the first salutes 
were over, and conducted him into his closet. 
He there opened to him the whole secret of his 
parentage ami education, concluding after 
this manner : ' I have no other way of ac- 
knowledging my gratitu<lc to Leontine, than 
by marrying you to his daughter. He shall 
not lose the pleasure of being your father by 
the discovery 1 have made to you. Leonilla 
too shall be still my daughter ; her filial piety, 
though misplaced, has been so exemplary, that 
it deserves the greatest reward I can confer 
upon it. Vou Mhall have the pleasure of seeing 
a great estate fall to you, which you would 
have lost the relish of, bad you known yourself 
born to it Continue only to deserve it in the 
same manner you did before you were postes- 
ed of it. I have left your mother in the next 
room. Her heart yearns towards you. She is 
making the same discoveries to Leonilla which 
I have made to yourself.' Florio wai so over- 
whelmed with this profusion of happiness, that 
he was not able to make a reply, but threw 
himself down at his father's feet, and amidst 
a flood of tears, kissed and embraced his 
knees, asking his blessing, and expressing in 
dumb show those sentiments of love, duty, 
and gratitude that were too big for utter- 
ance. To conclude, the happy pair were mar- 
ried, and half Eudoxas's estate settled upon 
them. Leontine and Eudoxus passed the re- 
mainder of their lives together ; and received 
in the dutiful and affectionate behaviour of 
Florio and Leonilla the just recompense, as 
well as the natural affects of that care which 
they had bestowed upon them in thf'ir educa- 
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A great hook 'u a ^eat evil. 

A MAN who publishes his works in a Tolume, 
has an infinite odvantage over one who coni- 
municatos his writings to the world in loose 
tracts and single pieces. We do not expect to 
vnPiit with any thing in a bulky Tolume, till af- 
ter sonic heavy preamble, and several words 
of course, to prepare the reader for what fol- 
lows. Nuv, authors have established it as a 
kind of rule, that a man ought to be dull some- 
times ; as the most severe reader makes allow- 
ances for many rests and nodding-places in a 
voluuiinous writer. This gave occasion to the 
lanioits Greek proverb which 1 have chosen 
for my motto, that ' A geeat book is a great 
evil.' 

On the contrary, those who publish their 
tfaought«( in distinct sheets, and as it were by 
piccc-meal, have none of these advantages. 
We must immediately fall into our subject, and 
treat every part of it in a lively manner, or 
our papers are thrown by as dull and insipid. 
Our matter must lie close together, and either 
be wholly new in itself, or in the turn it re- 
ceives from our expressions. Were the books 
of our best suthors thus to be retailed to the 
public, and every page submitted to the taste 
of forty or fifty thousand readers, I am afraid 
we should complain of many flat expressions, 
trivial observations, beaten topics, and com- 
mon thoughts, which go off very well in the 
lump. At the same time, notwithstanding 
some papers may be made up of broken hints 
and irregular sketches, it is often expected that 
every sheet should be a kind of treatise, and 
make out in thought what it wants in 'bulk : 

. that a point of humour should be worked up 
in all its parts ; and a subject touched upon in 
its most essential articles, without the repeti- 
tions, tautologies, and enlargements, that are 
indulged to longer labours. The ordinary 
writers of morality prescribe to their readers 
after the Galenic way ; their medicines are 
made up in large quantities. An essay-writer 
must practise in the chymical method, and 
give the virtue of a full draught in a few 
drops. Were all books reduced thus to their 
quintessence, many a bulky author would 
make his appearance in a penny paper. 
There would be scarce such a thing in nature 
as a folio ; the works of an age would be con- 
tained on a few shelves ; not to mention mil- 
lions of volumes that would be utterly anni- 
hilated. 

1 cannot think that the diflScuIty of furnish- 
in;;;- out separate papers of this nature, has 
hindered authors from communicating their 
thoughts to the world after such a manner : 
though I must confess I am amazed that the 
press should be only made use of in this way 
by news-writers, and the zealots of parties ; 
as if it were not more advantageous to man- 
kind, to be instructed in wisdom and virtue, 
than in politics ; and to be made good fathers, 
husbands, and sons, than counsellors and 

-f/tfnrrrra. Hurl th^ philosophers and rreat 



men of antiquity, who took so much pains in 
order to instruct mankind, and leavethe world 
wiser and better than they found it ; had tkcj, 
I say, been possessed of the art of printiii^, 
there is no question but they would have made 
such an advantage of it, in dealing out tbdr 
lectures to the public. Our common prints 
would be of great use were they thus calcoUU- 
ed to diffuse good sense through the bulk of • 
people, to clear up their understandingt, ani- 
mate their minds with virtue, dissipate the sor- 
rows of a heavy heart, or unbend the mind 
from its more severe employments with inno- 
cent amusements. When knowledge, instead 
of being bound up in books and kept in libim- 
ries and retirements, is thus obtruded upon 
the public ; when it is canvassed in every as- 
sembly and exposed upon every table, 1 can- 
not forbear reflecting upon that passage in the 
Proverbs : * Wisdom crieth without, she ot- 
teretli her- voice in the streets: she crieth in 
the*chief place of concourse, in the openings 
of the gates. In the city she utteieth her 
words, saying. How long, ye simple ones, 
will ye love simplicity f and the scomera de- 
light in their scorning? and fools bate know!* 
edge V 

The many letters which come to me from 
persons of the best sense in both sexes, (fi>r 
I may pronounce their characters from tbor 
way of writing) do not a little encourage me 
in the prosecution of this my undcrts^ikig : 
besides that my bookseller tells me, the M- 
mand for these my papers increases daily. It 
is at his instance that I shall conthiue my rural 
speculations to the end of this month ; several 
having made up separate sets of them, as they 
have done before of those relating to wit, to 
operas, to points of morality, or subjects of 
humour. 

I am not at all mo/tified, when sometimes I 
see my works thrown aside by men of no taste 
nor learning. There Is a kind of heaviness 
and ignorance that hangs upon the minds of 
ordinary men, which is too thick for knowledge 
to break through. Their souls are not to be 
enlightened 

Nox atra cav& cireumvolat nmbrd. 

Hrff. jEn, ii. 360. 

BiRck oight enwra^ts them in h»r gloomy shade. 

To these I must apply the fable of the mole, 
that after having consulted many occulists for 
the bettering of his sight, was at last provided 
with a good pair of spectacles ; but upon his 
endeavouring to make use of them, his mother 
told him, very pruduntly, * That spectacles, 
though they might help the eye of a man. 
could be of no use to a mole.' It is not there- 
fore for the benefit of moles that 1 publish these 
my daily essays. 

But besides such as arc moles through igno- 
rance, there are othors who are moles through 
envy. As it is said in the Latin proverb. 
' That one man is a wolf to another ,' so, gen- 
erally speaking, one author is a mole to ano- 
ther. It is impossible for them to discover 
beauties in one another's works; they have 
eyes only for spots and blemi.«hps : they can 
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iadeed lee the ligbt, us it is said of the ani- 
mab which are their namesakes, but the idea 
of it is painful to them ; they immediately shut 
iMr eyes npon it, and withdraw themselves 
iato a wilful obscurity. I have already caught 
two or three of these dark undermining ver- 
BiB, and intend to make a string of them, in 
order to hang them up in one of my papers, as 
•n example to all such voluntary moles. C. 

No. 125. ] Tueiday, July 24, 17 11. 

Wey potfi, Be tanta tuiimiH asntcMeite b«Ua. 
Hn patrte valadas in viiiccra vertite virui. 

Virg. Mb. vi. 833. 

This thirst of kindred blood, my aon^ detivtt. 
Nor tnin 3rour fkce againvt your cotttttr>'a hrout. 

Dnfden. 

Mt worthy friend Sir Roger, when we are 
talking of the malice of parties, very frequent- 
ly tells us an accident that happened to him 
when he was a school-boy, which was at the 
time when the feuds ran high between the 
Boaid-bea^s and Carsdiers. This worthy 
knight, being then but a stripling, had occa- 
sion to inquire which was the way to St. Anne's 
IrfUM f upon which the person whom he spoke 
toy instead of answering his question, called 
lUas a jroang popish cur, and asked him who 
Imd niade Anne a saint ? The boy, being in 
aouM confusion, inquired of the next he met, 
which was the way to Anne's Lane f but was 
called a prick-cared cur for his pains, and iu- 
■tead of being shown the way, was told that 
•be had been a saint before he was bom, and 
vnnid be one after he was hanged. * Upon 
this,' s^js Sir Roger, ' I did not think fit to 
repeat the former questions, but going into 
etery lane of the neighbourhood, asked what 
they called the name of that lane ?* By which 
incenioos artifice he found out the place he in- 
qvired after, without giving ofience to aay par- 
ty. Sir Roger genendly closes this narrative 
with reflections on the mischief that parties 
do in the country ; how they spoil goad neigh- 
boarhood, and make honest gentlemen hate 
one another ; besides that they manifestly tend 
to the prejudice of the land-tax, and the des- 
traction of the game. 

There cannot a greater judgment befal a 
oonntry than such a dreadful spirit of division 
at rends a government into two distinct people, 
and makes them greater strangers and more 
mverse to one another, than if they were actu- 
ally two different nations. The effects of such 
a division are pernicious to the last degree, not 
«nly with regard to those advantages which 
they give the common enemy, but to those 
private erils which they produce in the heart 
of almost every particular person. This in- 
fluence is very fatal both to men's morals and 
their understandings ; it sinks the virtue of a 
nation, and not only so, but destroys even 
common sense. 

A furious party spirit, when it rages in its 

fall Tiolence, exerts itself in civil war and 

bloodshed ; and when it is under its greatest 

vtitraints naturally breaks out in (hisehood, 

^detraction, calumny, and a partial administra- 
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tion of justice, lu a word, ii lllls u nation 
with spleen and rancour, and extinguishes all 
the seeds of good-nature, compassion, and 
humanity. 

Plutarch says, very finely, ' that a man 
should not allow himself to hate even his 
enemies, because,' says he, ' if you indulge 
this passion in some occasions, it will rise of 
itself in others ; if you hate your enemies, you 
will contract such a vicious habit of mind, as 
by degrees will break out upon those who are 
your friends, or those who are indifferent to 
to you.' 1 might here observe how admirably 
this precept of morality (which derives the 
malignity of hatred from the passion itself, 
and not from its object) answers to that 
great rule which was dictated to the world 
about an hundred years before this philoso- 
pher wrote ;* but instead of that, I shaU only 
take notice, with a real grief of heart, that 
the minds of many good men among us ap- 
pear soured with party-principles, and alien- 
ated from one another in such a manner, as 
seeuM to me altogether inconsistent with the 
dictates either of reason or religion. Zeal for 
a public cause is apt to breed passions in the 
hearts of virtuous persons, to which the regard 
of their own private interest would never have 
betrayed them. 

If this party-spirit has so ill an effect on our 
morals, it has likewise a very great one upoi> 
our judgments. We often hear a poor insipid 
paper or pamphlet cried up, and sometimes a 
noble piece depreciated, by those who are of 
a different principle from the author. One who 
is actuated by this spirit is almost under an in- 
capacity of discerning either real blemishes or 
beauties. A man of merit in a different prin- 
ciple, is like an object seen in two different 
mediums, that appears crooked or broken, 
however straight and entire it may be in it- 
self. For this reason there is scarce a persoo 
of any figure in England, who docs not go by 
two contrary characters, as opposite to one 
another as light and darkness. Knowledge 
and learning suffer in a particular manner 
from this strange prejudice, which at present 
prevails amongst all ranks and degrees in the 
British nation. As men formerly became 
eminent in learned societies by their parts and 
acquisitions, they now distinguish themselves 
by the warmth and violence with which they 
espouse their respective parties. Books are 
valued upon the like considerations. An abu- 
sive scurrilous style passes for satire, and a 
dull scheme of party notions is called fine 
writing. 

There is one piece of sophistry practised by 
both sides, and that is the taking any scandal- 
ous story that has been ever whispered or iu- 
vented of a private man, for a known undoubt- 
ed truth, and raising suitable speculations up- 
on it. Calumnies that have been never prov- 
ed, or have been often refuted, are the ordi- 
nnry postulatums of these infamous scribblers, 
upon which they proceed as upon first prin- 
ciples granted by all men. though iu their 
hearts they know they are false, or at besi 
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very doubtful. Whpii thfv have laid these 
fisundations of scurrility, it is do wonder that 
their superstructure is every way answerable 
to them, if this shameless practice of the pre- 
sent ag^e endures much longisr, praise and re- 
proach will cease to be motives of action in 
^od men. 

There arc certain periods of time in all go- 
vernments when this inhuman spirit prevails. 
Italy was long torn in pieces by the Guelfes 
and Gibellines, and France by those who were 
for and against the league: but it is very un- 
happy for a man to be born in such a stormy 
and tempestuous season. It is the restless 
ambition of artful men that thus breaks a peo- 
ple into factions, and draws several well-mean- 
ing persons to their interest by a specious con- 
cern for their country. IIow many honest 
minds are filled with uncharitable and barba- 
rous notions, out of their eeal for the public 
good f What cruelties and outrages would they 
not commit against men of an adverse party, 
whom they would honour and esteem, if, in- 
stead of considering them as they are repre- 
sented, they kuew them as they are ? ThiK are 
persons of the greatest probity seduced into 
shameful errors and prejudices, are made bad 
men even by that noblest of principles, the 
love of their countrv** I cannot here forbear 
mentioning the famous Spanish proverb, * If 
there were neither fools nor knaves in the 
world, all people would be of one mind. 

For my own part I could heartily wish that 
all honest men would enter into an association, 
for the support of one another against the 
endeavours of those whom they ought to look 
upon as their common enemies, whatsoever 
side they may belong to. Were there such an 
lionest body of neutral forces, we sliould never 
see the worst of men in great figures of life, 
because they are useful to a party ; nor the 
best unregarded, because they are above prac 
tising those methods which would be grateful 
to their faction. We should then single every 
criminal out of the herd, and hunt liim down, 
however formidable and overgrown he might 
appear: on the contrary, we should shelter 
distressed innocence, and defend virtue, how- 
ever beset with contempt or ridicule, envy or 
defamation. In short, we should not any lon- 
ger regard our fellow-subjccts as Whigs or 
Tories, but should make the man of merit our 
friend, and the villain our enemy. C. 
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Trod Rutulueve futit, nuUo diwriinine babebo. 

rirg. iEB. X. 108. 

ItululiaAs, Trojazis, are the ttiiaie to me. 

Drifdtn. 

I5 my yesterday's paper I proposed, that 
the honest men of all parties should enter into 
a kind of association for the defence of one 
another, and the confusion of their common 
enemies. As it is designed this neutral body 
ihould act with regard to nothing but truth 
and equity, and divest themselves of the little 
beats and prepossessions that cleave to parties 
^fmllkinth, I hare prepured fer them the fol- 



lowing form of an association, which may «>• 
press their intentions in the most plwn and 
simple manner. 

* We whose names arc hereunto sabscribcd 
do solemnly declare, tliat we do in onr con- 
sciences believe two and two make four; and 
that we shall adjudge any man whatsoever to 
be our enemy who endeavours to persuade us 
to the contrary. We are likewise ready to 
maintain, with tl^ hazard of all tliat is near 
and dear to us, that six is less than seven in 
all times and all places : and that ten will nol 
be more three years hence than it is at present. 
We do also firmly declare, that it is our re8«^ 
lution as long as we live to call black black, 
and white white. And we shall upon all oc^ 
casions oppose such persons that upon any 
day of the year shall call black white, or white 
black, with the utmost peril of our lives and 
fortunes.' 

Where there such a combination of honest 
men, who without any regard to places would 
endeavour to extirpate all such furious seakits 
as would sacrifice one half of their country to 
the passion and interest of the other ; as alio 
such infamous hypocrites, that are for promot- 
ing their own advantage under colour of the 
public good ; with all the profligate immoral 
retainers to each side, that have nothing to 
recommend them but an implicit submission 
to their leaders ; we should soon see that fiui- 
ous party^pirit extinguished, which may in 
time expose us to the derision and contempt 
of all the nations about us. 

A member of this society that would thus 
carefully employ himself in making room for 
merit, by throwing down the worthless and 
depraved part of mankind from those con- 
spicuous stations of life to which they have 
been sometimes advanced, and all this without 
any regard to his private interest, would be 
no small benefactor to his country. 

I remember to have read in Diodonis Sicn- 
lus an account of a very active little animal, 
which I think he calls the ichneumon, that 
makes it the whole business of his life to break 
the eggif of the crocodile, which he is always 
in search after. I his instinct is the more re- 
markable, because the ichneumon never feeds 
upon the eggs he has broken, nor any other 
way finds his account in them. Were it not 
for the incessant labours of this industriooi 
animal, iEgypt, says the historian, would be 
over-run with crocodiles ; for the Egyptians 
are so far from destroying those pemicioas 
creatures, that they worship them as gods. 

If we look into the behaviour of ordinary 
partieans, we shall find them far from resem- 
bling this disinterested animal ; and rather 
acting after the example of the wild Tartars, 
who are ambitious of destroying a man of the 
most extraordinary parts and accomplishments, 
as thinking that upon his decease the same 
talents, whatever post they qtmlified him tor, 
enter of course into his destrover. 

As in the whole train of my speculations, 
I have endeavoured as much as 1 am able to 
extinguish that pernicious spirit of passion and 
prejudice which rages with the same violence 
in all parties. I am still the more desirous of 
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doings lome good in tbu particular, because 1 
obwrve that the spirit of party reigns more in 
Cbe country than in the town. It here con- 
tracts a kind of brutality and rustic fierceness, 
to which men of a politer conversation are 
wholly strangers, it extends itself even to 
Ibe return of the bow and 'he hat ; and at the 
fame time that the heads uf parties preserve 
towards one another an outward show of good- 
breeding, and keep up a perpetual intercourse 
of civilities, their tools that are dispersed in 
these outlying parts will not so much as 
mingle together at a cock-match. This hu- 
Mour fills the country with several periodical 
jBeetings of Whig jockies and Tory foz-hunt- 
•rt ; not to mention the innumerable curses, 
frowns, and whispers it produces at a quarter- 
sessions. 

I do not know whether I have observed in 
any of my former papers, that my friends Sir 
Roger de Coverly and Sir Andrew Freeport 
are of difierent principles, the first of them 
inclined to the landed and the other to the 
■lonied interest. This humour is so moderate 
in each of them, that it proceeds no farther 
tlMUi to an agreeable raillery, which very often 
diverts the rest of the dub. 1 find however 
tint the knight is a much stronger Tory in 
the country than in town, which as he has told 
■M in my esur, is absolutely necessary for the 
keeping up his interest. In all our journey 
final London to this house we did not so much 
SM bait at a Whig inn ; or if by chance the 
coachman stopped at a wrong place, one of 
8ir Ri^r's servants would ride up to his mas- 
ter full speed, and whisper to him that the 
■meter of the house was against such an one 
in the last election. This often betrayed us 
into bard beds and bad cheer ; for we were 
BUM so inquisitive about the inn as the inn- 
keeper ; and provided our landlord's principles 
were sound, did not take any notice of the 
■taleness of his provisions. This I found still 
the more inconvenient, because the better the 
imst was, the worst generally were his accom- 
nuHlations ; the fellow knowing very well that 
those who were bis friends would take up with 
eoarse diet and a hard lodging. For these 
reasons, all the while I was upon the road 
I dreadied entering into an house of any one 
that Sir Roger had applauded for an hon- 
est man. 

Since my stay at Sir Roger's in the country, 
1 daily find more instances of this narrow 
party humour* Being upon the bowling-green 
at a neighbouring market-town the other day, 
(for that is the place where the gentlemen 
of one side meet once a week) 1 observed a 
■tranger among them of a better presence and 
genteeler behaviour than ordinary; but was 
much surprised, that notwithstanding he was 
a very fair bettor, nobody would take him up. 
But upon inquiry I found, that he was one 
who had given a disagreeable vote in a former 
parliament, for which reason there was not a 
Man upon that bowling-green who would have 
90 much correspondence with biro as to win his 
BMmey of him. 

Among other instances of this nature, I 
must not omit one which concerns myself, 



Will Wimble was the other day relating several 
strange stories that he had picked up, nobody 
knows where, of a certain great man ; and 
upon my staring at him, as one that was sur- 
prised to hear such things in the country, 
which had never been so much as whispered in 
the town, Will stopped short in the thread of 
his discourse, and after dinner asked my friend 
Sir Roger in his ear if he was sure that 1 was 
not a fanatic. 

It gives me a serious concern to see such a 
spirit of dissention in the country ; not only 
as it destroys virtue and common sense, and 
renders us in a manner barbarians towards one 
another, but as it perpetuates our animosities, 
widens our breaches, cuid transmits our pre- 
sent passions and prejudices to our posterity. 
For my own part, I am sometimes afraid that 
1 discover the seeds of a civil war in these our 
divisions ; and therefore cannot but bewail, as 
in their first principles, the miseries and cala- 
mities of our children. C. 
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Qaantam est in rebaa inane ! Pers, Sat. L !• 

How much ofempCineai we find in things ! 

It is our custom at Sir Roger's, upon the 
coming in of the post, to sit about a pot of 
coffee, and hear the old knight read Dyer's 
letters ; which he does with his spectacles upon 
his nose, and in an audible voice, smiling very 
often at those little strokes of satire, which 
are so frequent in the writings ot that author. 
I afterwards communicate to the knight such 
packets as 1 receive under the quality of Spec- 
tator. The following letter chancing to please 
him more than ordinary, I shall publish it at 
his request. 

'MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Ton have diverted the town almost a whole 
month at the expense of the country, it is now 
high time that you should give the country 
their revenge. Since your withdrawing from 
this place, the fair-sex are run into great ex- 
travagancies. Their petticoats which began 
to heave and swell before you left us, are now 
blown up into a most enormous concave, and 
rise every day more and more. In short, sir, 
since our women know themselves to be out 
of the eye of the Spectator they will be kept 
within no compass. Tou praised them a litde 
too soon, for the modesty of their head-dresses ; 
for as the humour of a sick person is often 
driven out of one limb into another, their su- 
perfluity of ornaments, instead of being entirely 
banished, seems only fallen from their heads 
upon their lower parts. What they have lost 
in height they make up in breadth, and, con- 
trary to all rules of architecture, widen the 
foundations at the same time that they shorten 
the superstructure. Were they, like Spanish 
jennets, to impregnate by the wind, they could 
not have thought on a more proper invention. 
But as we do not yet hear any particular use in 
this petticoat, or that it contains aivj \bN&% 
moretban wW waa wavpw^A^^^'^ ^^ ^Cww». 
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of icantier make, we arc wonderfully at a loss 
about it. 

' The women give out, in defence of these 
wide bottoms that they are airy, and very 
proper for the snason ; but this I look upon 
to be only a pretencr, and a piece of art, for 
it is Wfo-U known wc have not had a more 
moderate snmmer these many years, so that 
h is certain the heat they complain of cannot 
be in the weather Besides I would fain ask 
these tender constitutioned ladies, why they 
should require more cooling than their mothers 
before them. 

' I find several speculative persons are of 
opinion that onr sex have of late years been 
very saucy, and that the hoop-petticoat is 
made use of to keep us at a distance.' It is 
most certain that a woman's honour cannot 
be better intrenched than after this manner, 
in circle within circle, amidst such a variety 
of out-works and lines of circumvallation. A 
female who is thus invested in whalebone, is 
sufficiently secured againt the appoaches of 
an ill-bred fellow, who might as well think of 
Sir George Etherege's way of making " Love 
in a Tub, as in the midst of so many hoops. 

' Among these various conjectures, there arc 
men of superstitious tempers, who look upon 
the hoop-petticoat as a kind of prodigy. Some 
will have it that it poitends the downfal of 
the French king and observe that the far- 
Chingal appeared in England a little before the 
ruin of the Spanish monarchy.* Others are 
of opinion that it foretells battle and bloodshed, 
and believe it of the same prognostication as 
the tail of a blazing star. For my part, ] am 
apt to think it is a sign that multitudes are 
coming into the world rather than going out 
of it. 

' The first time I saw a lady dressed in one 
of these petticoats, I could not forbear blaming 
her in my own thoughts for walking abroad 
when she was 'so near 'her time,' but soon 
recovered myself out of my error, when 1 found 
all the modish part of the sex as ' far gone as 
herself.' It is generally thought some crafty 
women have thus betrayed their companions 
into hoops, that they might make them ac- 
cessary to their own concealments, and by that 
means escape the censure of the world ; as 
wary generals have sometimes dressed two or 
three dozen of their friends in their own habit, 
that they might not draw upon themselves 
any particular attacks from the enemy. The 
strutting petticoat smooths all distinctions, 
levels the mother with the daughter, and sets 
maids and matrons, wives and widows, upon 
the same bottom. In the mean while I cannot 
but be troubled to see so many well-shaped 
innocent virgii < bloated up, and waddling up 
and down like big-bellied women. 

' Should this fashion get among the ordinary 
people, our public ways would be so crowded, 
that -we should want street-room. Several 
congregations of the best fasliion find them- 
selves already veiy much straitened, and if the 
mode increase, I wish it may not drive many 
ordinary women into meetings and conven- 

■ Vlx. in IWSP. 



tides. Should our sex at the same time take it 
into their heads to wear trunk breeches (as who 
knows what their indignation at this female 
treatment may drive them tof ) a man and his 
wife would fiu a whole pew. 

' You know, sir, it is recorded of Alexander 
the Great, that in his Indian expedition he 
buried several suits of armour, which by his 
directions were made much too big for any of 
bis soldiers, in order to give posterity an exr 
traordinary idea of him, and make Uiem be- 
lieve he had commanded an army of giants. 
1 am persuaded that if one of the present pet- 
ticoats happens to be hung up in any reposi- 
tory of curiosities, it would lead into the same 
error the generations that lie some removes 
from us ; ludess we can believe our posterity 
will think so disrespectfully of their great 
grand-mothers, that they made themselTss 
monstrous to appear amiable. 

' When 1 survey this new-fashioned rotunda 
ui all its parts, I cannot but think of the old 
philosopher, who after having entered into an 
Egyptian temple, and look^ about for the 
idol of the place, at length discovered a little 
black monkey inshrined in the midst of it, up- 
on which he could not forbear crying out, to 
the gpreat scandal of the worshippers, " Whal 
a magnificent palace is here for such a ridicn- 
lous inhabitant !" 

' Though you have .taken a resolution, in 
one of your papers, to avoid descending to par* 
ticularities of dress, 1 believe you will not think 
it below you, on so extraordinary an occasion, 
to unhoop the fair-sex, and cur*: this fashiona* 
ble tympany that is got among them. I am 
apt to think the petticoat will shrink of its own 
accord at your first coming to town ; at least 
a touch of your pen will make it contract itself 
like the sensitive plant, and by that means 
oblige several who are cither terrified or as- 
tonished at this portentous novelty, and among 
the rest, 

C. * Your humble servant, be. 
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———Concordia discont. — Luean Lib* i. 99. 
. " ■ HannoBious discord. 

Women in their nature are much more gay 
and joyous than men ; whether it be that 
their blood is more refined, their fibres more 
delicate, and their animal spirits more light 
and volatile ; or whether, as some have imik 
gined, there may not be a kind of sex in the 
very soul, I shall not pretend to determine. 
As vivacity is the gift of women, gravity is that 
of men. They should each of them therefore 
keep a watch upon the particular bias which 
nature has fixed in their minds, that it may noc 
draw too much, and lead them out of the paths 
of reason. This will certainly happen, if the 
one in every word and action afiects the cha- 
racter of being rigid and severe, and the other 
of being brisk and airy. Men should beware 
of being captivated by a kind of savage phi- 
losophy, women by a thoughtless gallantry'. 
Where these prrcantions arc not observed. 
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the mmn often degenerates into a cynic, the 
voBWi into a coquette ; the man growt suUen 
■ad morose, the woman Impertinent and fan- 
tastical. 

Bj what I have said, we may conclude men 
and women were made as counterparts to one 
another, that the pains and anxieties of the 
husband might be relieved by the sprightliness 
and good-humour of the wife. When these 
ai« rightly tempered, care and cheerfulness 
go hand m hand; and the family, like a ship 
that iff duly trimmed, wants neither sail nor 
IMlaiC. 

Natural historians observe (for whilst I am 
in the country 1 must fetch my allusions from 
tbence) that only the male birds have voices ; 
that their songs begin a little before breeding- 
time, and end a little after ; that whilst the 
ban is covering her eggs, the male generally 
takes his stand upon a neigltbouring bough 
within her hearing ; and by that means amuses 
smd diverts her with his songs during the whole 
time of her sitting. 

This contract among birds lasts no longer 
than till a brood of young ones arises iVom it; 
ao that in the feathered kind, the cares and 
fistigiies of the married state, if 1 may so call 
it, lie principally upon the female. On the 
contrary, as in our species the man and the 
woman are joined together for life, and the 
main burden rests upon the former, nature 
Iws given all the little arts of soothing and 
blandishment to the female, that she may 
cheer and animate her companion in a con- 
stant and assiduous application to the making 
a provision for his family, and the educat- 
ing of their common children. This however 
is not to be taken so strictly, as if the same 
dntMs were not often reciprocal, and incum- 
bent on both parties; but only to set forth 
what seems to have been the general intention 
of nature, in the different inclinations and en- 
<lowBWnts which are bestowed on the different 



But whatever was the reason that man and 
woman were made with this variety of temper, 
if we observe the conduct of the fair-sex, we 
find that they choose rather to associate them- 
selves with a person who resembles them in 
that light and volatile humour which is na- 
tural to them, than to such as are qualified 
to moderate and counterbalance it. It has 
been an old complaint, that the coxcomb car- 
ries it with them before the man of sense. 
When we see a fellow loud and talkative, full 
of insipid life and laughter, we may venture 
to pronounce him a female favourite. Noise 
and flutter are such accomplishments as they 
cannot withstand. To be short, the passion of 
an ordinary woman for a man is nothing else 
bat self-love diverted upon another object. 
She would have the lover a woman in every 
thing but the sex. I do not know a finer piece 
of satire on this part of womankind, than 
those lines of Mr. Drvden. 

Oar thouirhtleai fcz is caaglit by oatward fimn, 
Aad omp'ry noise ; and knret iudf in nan. 

This is a source of infinite calamities to the 



in their own thoughts are as fine creatures as 
themselves ; or if they chance to be good-hok 
moured, serve only to dissipate their fortunes, 
inflame their follies, and aggravate their indis- 
cretions. 

The same female levity is no less fatal to 
them after marriage than before. It represents 
to their imaginations the faithful, prudent hus- 
band, as an honest, tractable, and domestic 
animal ; and turns their thoughts upon the fine 
gay gentleman, that laughs, sings, and dresses 
so much more agreeably. 

As this irregular vivacity of temper leads 
astray the hearts of ordinary women in the 
choice of their lovers and the tixatment of 
their husbands, it operates with the same per- 
nicious influence towards their children, who 
are taught to accomplish themselves in all 
those sublime perfections that appear capti- 
vating b the eye of their mother. She ad- 
mires In her son what she loved in her gal- 
lant : and by that means contributes all she 
can to perpetuate herself in a worthless 
progeny. 

The younger Faustina was a lively instance 
of this sort of women. Notwithstanding she 
was married to Marcus Aurelius, one of the 
greatest, wisest, and best of the Roman empe- 
rors, she thougbt a common gladiator much 
the prettier gentleman ; and had taken such 
care to accomplish her son Commodus accord- 
ing to her own notions of a fine man, that when 
he ascended the throne of his father, he be- 
came the most foolish and abandoned tyrant 
that was ever placed at the heod of th^ Roman 
empire, signalising himself in nothing but the 
fighting of prises, and knocking out men's 
brains. As he had no taste of true glory, we 
see him in several medals and statues, which 
are still extant of him, equipped like a Her- 
cules, with a club and a lion's skin. 

I have been led into this speculation by the 
characters I have heard of a country gentle- 
man and his lady, who do not live muny miles 
from Sir Roger The wife is an old coquette, 
that is always hankering after the diversions 
of the town ; the husband a morose rustic, 
that frowns and frets at the name of it. The 
wife is over-run with afliectation, the husband 
sunk into brutality. The lady cannot bear 
the noise of the larks and nightingales, hates 
yovr tedious summer-days, and is sick at the 
sight of shady woods and purling streams; 
the husband wonders how any one can be 
pleased with the fooleries of plays and operas, 
and rails from morning to night at essenced 
fops and tawdry courtiers. The children are 
educated in these different notions of their pa- 
rents. The sons follow the fat]ier about his 
grounds, while the daughters read volumes of 
love-letters and romances to their mother. 
By this means it comes to pass, that the girls 
look upon their father as a clown, and the 
boys think their mother no better than she 
should be. 

How difl'erent are tlie lives of Aristus and 
Aspasia ! The innocent vivacity of the one is 
tempered and composed by the cheerful gra- 
vity of the other. The wife grows wise by the 
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I^od-humourcd by the conversations of the 
wife. Aristus would not be so amiable were 
it not for his Aspasia, nor Aspasia so much 
esteemed were it not for her Aristus. Their 
virtues are blended in their children, and dif- 
fose through the whole family a perpetual 
spirit of benevolence, complacency, and satis- 
faction. C. 
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Vertentcm wko firustra sectah«re cantham, 
Cum rota posterior curras et in axe secundo. 

Pert. Sat. v. 71. 

Thou, like the hindmoKt chariot wheels, art curnt 
Htill to be near, but nc*er to be the timtr—Drfdem. 

Great ^masters in painting never care for 
drawing people in the fashion : as very well 
knowing that the head-dress, or periwig, that 
now prevails and gives a g^ace to their por- 
traitures at present, will make a very odd fi- 
gure, and perhaps look monstrous in the eyes 
of posterity. For this reason they often re- 
present an illustrious person in a Roman habit, 
or in s<..me other dn^ss that never varies. I 
could wish, for the sake of my country friends, 
that tlicre was such a kind of everlasting dra- 
pery to be made use of by all who live at a cer- 
tain distance from the town, and that they 
woidd agree upon such fashions as should never 
be liable to changes and innovations. For 
want (if this standing dress, a man who takes 
a journey into the country is as much Burprise<i 
as one who walks in a gallery of old family 
pictures, and finds as great a variety of garbs 
and habits in the persons he converses with. 
Did they keep to one constant dress they would 
sometimes be in the fashion, which they never 
are as matters arc managed at present. If in- 
stead of running after the moidc, they ;vould 
continue fixed in one certain habit, the mode 
would some time or other overtake them, as a 
clock that stands still is sure to point right 
once in twelve hours. In this case therefore 
I would advise them, as a gentleman did his 
friend who was hunting about the whule town 
after a rambling fellow — If you follow him you 
will never find him, but if you plant yourself at 
the corner of any one street, I will engage it 
will not be ion;; before you sec him. 

I have already touched upon this subject in 
a speculation which shows how cruelly the 
country are led astray in following the town ; 
and equipped in a ridiculous habit, when they 
fancy themselves in the height of the mode. 
Since that speculation 1 have received a letter 
(which 1 there hinted at) from a gentleman 
who is now in the western circuit. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Being a lawyer of the Middle-Temple, a 
Cornishmau by birth, I generally ride the 
western circuit"* for rav health, and as 1 am 
not interrupted with clients, have leisure to 
make many observations that escape the no- 
tice of roy fellow-travellers. 

' One of the most fashionable women I met 

* CounBelloni penrrall v fi> on the rircnits throuffh their 



with in all the circuit was my landlady at 
Staines, where I chanced to be on a holiday. 
Her commode was not half a foot high, and 
her petticoat within some yards of a modish 
circumstance. In the same place I observed 
a young fellow with a tolerable periwig, had it 
not been covered with a hat that was shaped in 
the Ramilie-cock. As i proceeded in my jour- 
ney, 1 observed the petticoat grew scantier and 
scantier, and about threescore miles from Lon- 
don was so very unfashionable, that a woman 
might walk in it without any manner of Incon- 
venience. 

' Not far from Salisbury I took notice of a 
justice of peace's lady, who was at least ten 
years behind-hand in her dress, but at the 
same time as fine as hands could make her. 
She was flounced and furbelowed from head to 
foot ; every ribbon was wrinkled, and every 
part of her garments in curl, so that she look- 
ed like one of those animals which In the coun- 
try we call a Frieeeland hen. 

* Not many miles beyond this place I was hi- 
formed that one of the last year's little mufi 
had by some means or other straggled into 
those parts, and that all the women of fashion 
were cutting their old mufTs in two, or retrench' 
ing them, according to the little model which 
was got among thera. I cannot believe the re- 
port they have there, that it was sent down 
franked by a parliament-man in a little packet; 
but probably by next winter this fashion will be 
at the height in the country, when it is quite 
out at London. 

* The greatest beau at our next county ses- 
sions was dressed in a most monstrous flaxen 
periwig, that was made in King William's 
reign. The wearer of it goes, it seems, in his 
own hair when he is at home, and lets his wig 
lie in buckle for a whole half year, that he 
may put it on upon occasion to meet the judges 
in it. 

' J must not here omit an adventure which 
happened to us in a country church upon the 
frontiers of Cornwall. As we were in the midst 
of the service, a lady who is the chief woman 
of the place, and had passed the winter at 
London with her husband, entered the congre- 
gation in a little head-dress, and a hooped petti- 
coat. The people, who were wonderluUy 
startled at such a sight, all of them rose up. 
Some stared at the prodigious bottom, and 
some at the little top of this strange dress. In 
the mean time the lady of the manor filled the 
area of the church, and walked up to her pew 
with an unspeakable satisfaction, amidst the 
whispers, conjectures, and astonishments of 
the whole congregation. 

' Upon our way from hence we saw a young 
fellow riding towards us full gallop, with n 
bob wig and black silken bag lied to it. He 
stopt short at ihe coach, to ask us how far the 
judges were behind us. His stay was so very 
short, that we had only time to observe his new 
silk waistcoat, which was unbuttoned in se- 
veral places to let us sec that he had a clean 
shirt on, which was ruffled down to his mid- 
dle. 

* From this place, during our progress through 
the most western parts of the kingdom, wc fan- 
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^_M ws laj at Itat nighl, lo meet *ilh ■ een- 
l\\wm\- that had accoutred biinarir in a niglit- 
eoal with long puuKeta und ilit 
1 M. iMirDf *boci trilh liigh ncnllnp 
by hi* cciiver»»ti-- 
1 laughed at the igi 
«mmlnr people, awl 

Aft Iu the v«le. 

"sir, i f you think Ma account of my trnvul* 
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country. 1 have au Iwoc'-l 
croaae* their hauril wilhapi 
■uuimer, and never fuili li , , 
biuid«ilucil yriung fellow in the jiariiih for bar 
paini. Vour friend the huller liat been fool 
enough lo be aiiluceil hj ihenii and though ho 
it unit- to lute a knife, a fork, ur a ipuoii eraij 
time hl« fonone if told liiin, generally ihuU 
hiiuieJf up In ibi: paiilry Willi an old gip*}' f" 
uhote half an hour uncr in a twelTe-moolh. 
Swci-llii-arti are Ibu thingii they lire npoo, 
which ihey beilow cry pleiiiifully upon all 
tliMethnl apply themulveii to Ihcu. Vuuaee 
1II1W and iheil sonie liHudiouie Jiuing jodw 
antongibem' tbe *lu(a haie very ufleii whitr 
laalfa and Uackeyes 

Sir tbagt obaerviug iliat 1 lifteiied with 
gieat AEieulion to bit iiccouiil of a people who 
were ku Bnlirely oe* to un-, told me, that, if 
I wuuld, Ibey ihould^U u^ our forluiie*. Ai 1 
wa( very wcli plriucd willi (lie knighl'a propo- 
■tfl, we rid up inid >iiiiiinuiii ruled our haudi to 
Ihi'in, A L*aii«aiidr» ui' iIk' kivk. niter liavinf 
eaainined mv li.a, v,ry diliseutly. told i», 
lluti 1 luved a prvlly UMid iu a cornir, thai I 
wai ■ good woman 'i uiaii, with Hime ollior 
puriiL-ulai« which I do iiol iliiiik proper to re- 
late. My friend nir Ituger alighted froa Ui 
Jiorip, Mini eipiMiug hit palm to two or three 
that itood by hiiB. Iliey crumidr-il it inlu oU 
■liupei, and dili^enlly 'uaiiiii^d i' very wrinkle 
Ibal could he iiwlc lu it; wlii^n une of thinn. 
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MwiUb A«* do iu llic I'ountry, iu slealing 
paWi' gpoM and ipoiliiig their ser*aiit> 
■Inijini pieca of linen haiigii upon a hedge, 
■tph faljll. ' Oiey 'rr fUTf to have it; if 
•eh^toaeo hit way in the Geldi, it i* icu n 
■ebtf iBfaaoomMlbeirprc)! ourgeeaecan 
MIlin !■ pemcs for hem: if s had proiecuin 
■^ vhb oeiwiy, hiahen-iooi iituretopB] 
krh. •tbty generally itroggle into heaepart! 
ikaM iMa liali of the yrar i mid let the head] 
i^HW i«r»Bit-ouud« lo agoH f.iv husband* 
tha VB Ao Ml eapMI To 1i 




which the k 

lime smiled iipuo me. 'I'tie iii|)»y tiuiling be 
wn4 uui difjik'iiMtl iu hii heuit, told him nher 
ufuiihcr iu(|iiiry iiiiu hi* hand, iliai hi* iTue- 
loii' wuM-oiisiKiii, and (liBi >he ahuuld drean 
^■f liiiii liHi;<.'lil- .Mv ohl n-iiMid i-riui I'iih! 

and l>i.i her k ti.v gipsy Ixld .lim that he 

UBS a luchi'lor, bill W"UlJ mil Ih- ••> biug; and 
lint 111! Will dcarvr lu v>iiii'liv<ly lliau he 
Ibuughl. The huijchl hlitl n-[H:Rled. ' !*hc wa« 
all idle bnggu;;e.' uiid \>vA her gii on. • Ah, 
maatcr.' aiiyj the gi|>Fr, 'lliat ro|tui«h leer of 
yoiiri iiiukei a pretty wouihii'h heartache; yon 
have not tlml ximper nlioul the laoiilh lur nuth- 
iiig.'— The uDciuih gibberish with which all 
thii wai uitpred, like the ilarliiicu rif an oracle. 



At we were riding away. Sir Roger told tat, 
that he knew aercral ■enaihtr pruple who be- 
lieved thcae giphiea now and then Ibretold Tery 
■triiii!!e tilings ; and for hall' b liour together 
sppeurrd more joriind than oiJinuiy In tha 
bi'iiihl of lii« guild-hum ur, meeting a coumofl 
begiiar upon ibe roail. who wai no coiyurer. 
an III' went lo relieve him he found Ilia pocket 

which thif rare nf vermin are vefy dntroua. 

I might here entrrlaiii iny reader with Mito. 
riral remarka nn Ibi* iille profligate people, 
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ruteriiig; iutuoUservatioii> uf this nature, 1 shall 
fill the rcmaioiiig- part of my paper with asto- 
vy which is istill fresh iii HoUaiid, and was 
printed in one of our monthly accounts about 
twenty years ago. ' As the trektehajft, or hack- 
ney-boat, which carries ]iassciig^eiii from Ley- 
den to Amsterdam, wax pntting ofi*, a boy run- 
nm^ along the side of the canal desired to be 
taken in : which the master of the boat refus- 
al because the lad had not quite money 
enouftfh to pay the usual fare. An eminent 
merchant bein:; pleased with the looks of the 
boy, and secretly touched with compassion 
towards him. paid the money for him, and or- 
dered him tu be taken on board. Upou talking 
with him aflerwards. he found that he could 
ifpeak readily in three or four languages, and 
learned upon further examination that he had 
been stolen away when he was a child by a 
^psy , and had rumbled ever since with a gang 
of those strollers up and down several parts of 
Europe. It happened that the merchant, 
wiiose heart seems to have inclined towards the 
boy by a secret kind of instinct, had himself 
lost a child some years before. The parents, 
after a long search for him, gave him for 
drowned in one of the canals with which that 
country abounds ; and the mother was so af- 
flicted at the loss of a fine boy, who was her 
onl^ sop, that she died for grief of it. Upon 
laymg together all particulars, and examining 
the several raoles and marks by which the mo- 
ther used to describe the child when he was 
first missing, the boy proved to lie the son of 
the merchant, whose heart had so unaccountably 
melted at the sight of him. The lad was very 
well pleased lo find a father who was so rich, 
and likely \o leave him at good estate: the fa- 
ther on the other hand was not a little delight- 
ed to see a son returned to him, whom he had 
given for lost, with such a strength of constitu- 
tion, sharpness of understanding, and skill in 
languages.' Here the printed story leaves ofi*; 
but if I may give credit to repoits, our linguist 
having received such extraordinary rudiments 
towards a good education, was afterwards 
trained up in every thing that becomes a gen- 
tleman ; wearing ofi* by little and little all 
the vicious habits and practices that he had 
been used to in the course of his peregrina- 
tions. Nay, it is said, that he has since been 
employed in foreign courts upon national bu- 
siness, with great reputation to himself and 
honour to those who sent him, and that he 
has visited several countries as a public mi- 
nister, in which he formerly wandered as a 
gipsy. ; C. 
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Olive more, ye wood*, adieu. 

li- is usual for a man who loves country 
bpurm to preserve the game in his own grounds, 
and di%-ert iiimself upou those that belong to 
his iMiighkour. IVIy friend Sir Roger generally 
»a^f fwo nr three miles from his house, and 



gets into the frontiers of his estate, before he 
beats about in search of a hare or partrid^, 
on purpose to spare his own fields, where he 
is always sure of finding diversion, when the 
worst comes to the worst. By this means the 
breed about his house has time to increase and 
multiply, besides that the sport is the more 
agreeable where the game is the harder to 
come at, and where it does not lie so thick as 
to produce any perplexity or confusion in the 
pursuit. For these reasons the country gen- 
tleman, like the fox, seldom preys near his 
own home. 

In the same manner I have made a month's 
excursion out of the town, which is the great 
field of game for sportsmen of my species, to 
try my fortune in the country, where I hare 
started several subjects, and huntoj them 
down, with some pleasure to myself, and I 
hope to others, lam here forced to use a great 
deal of diligence before I can spring anything 
to nriy mind, whereas in town, whilst I am fol- 
lowing one character, it is fen to one but I am 
crosseid in my way by another, and put op 
such a variety of odd creatures in both sexes, 
that they foil the scent of one another, and 
puzxle the chase. My greatest dilTicuIty in the 
country is to find sport, and in town to choose 
it. In the mean time, as I have given a whole 
month's rest to the cities of London and West- 
minster, I promise myself abundance of new 
game upon my return thither. 

It is indeed high time for me to leave the 
country, since I find the whole neighbourhood 
begin to grow very inquisitive after my name 
unci character ; my love oi solitude, taciturni- 
ty, and particular way of lift-, having raised a 
great curiosity in all these parts. 

The notions which have been framed of 
me are various ; some look upon me as very 
proud, some as very modest, and some as 
very meiancholy. Will Wimble, as my friend 
the butler tells me, observing me very much 
alone, and extremely silent \% hen ! am in com- 
pany, is afraid I have kill«>d a man. The coun- 
try people scj-m to suspect nic for a conjurer ; 
and some of them hearin«,^ of the visit which 
I made to Moll Wtiite, will needs have it that 
Sir Roger has brought down a cunning man 
with him, to cure the old woman, and free the 
country from our charms. So that the cha- 
racter which I go under in part of the neigh- 
bourhood, is what thry here call a White 
Witch. 

A justice of peace, who lives about five 
miles off, and is not of Sir Roger's party, 
has it seems said twice or thrice at liis table, 
that he wishes Sir Roger does not harbour a 
Jesuit in his house, and that he thinks the 
gentlemen of the country would do very well 
to make me give some account of myself. 

On the other side, some of Sir Roper's 
friends are afraid the old Knight is imposed 
upon by a designing fellow ; and as they 
have heard that he converses very promiscu- 
ously when he is in town, do not know but he 
has brought down with him some discarded 
Whig, that is sullen, and says nothing because 
he is out of place. 

Such i« the variety of opinion;! wVii«'!: are 
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so that I pass uinou^ 
person, and among 



here entertained of me, 
some for a disaffected 

others for a popish priest ; among some for a 
wizard, and others for a murderer ; and all 
this for no other reason that i can imagine, 
but because 1 do not hout, and halloo, and 
make a noise, it is true, my friend Sir Koger 
tells them, — * That it is my way' and that I am 
only a philosopher ; but this will not satisfy 
them. They think there is more in me than 
he discovers, and that I do not hold my tongue 
for nothing. 

For these and other reasons 1 shall set out 
lor London to-morrow, having found by ex- 
perience that the country is not a place for a 
perfon of my temper, who does not love jolli- 
tj, and what they call good neighbourhood. A 
man that is out of humour when an unexpected 
guest breaks in upon him, und docs not care 
for sacrificing an afternoon to every chance- 
comer, that will be the majiter of his own time, 
and the pursuer of his own inclinations, makes 
but a very unsociable figure in this kind ot 
life. I tball therefore retire inta the town, if 
I may make use of that phrase, and get into 
the crowd again as fast as I can, in order to 
be alone. 1 can there raise what specula 
tions I please upon others without being ob- 
served myself, and at the same time enjoy all 
the advantages of company, with all the pri- 
vileges of solitude. In the meanwhile, to 
finish the month, and conclude these my ru- 
ral speculations, I shall here insert a letter 
from my friend Will Honeycomb, who has 
not lived a month for these forty years out of 
the smoke of Lon'ron, and rallies me after his 
way upon my couuti'y life. 

' DEAR SPEC, 

' I suppose this letter will find thee picking 
•f daisies, or smelling to a lock of hay, or 
passing away thy time in some innocent coun- 
try diversion of the like nature. I have how- 
ever orders from the club to summon thee up 
to town, being all of us cursedly afraid thou 
wilt not be able to relish our company, after 
thy conversations with Moll White, and Will 
Wimble. Pr*ythcc do not send us any more 
stories of a cock and a bull, nor frighten the 
town with spirits and witches. Thy specula- 
tions begin to smell confoundedly of woods 
and meadows. If thou dost not come up 
quickly, we shall conclude that thou art in 
love with one of Sir Roger's dairy-maids. 
Service to the knight. Sir Andrew is grown 
the cock of the club since he left us, and if he 
does not return quickly will make every moth- 
er's son of lis coramonweaIth*s-men. 

' Dear Spec. 

* Thine eternally, 
C. ' WILL HOiNEYCOMB.' 
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Qai, aut teiuiMi* quid pontulot non virtct, aut plum lo- 
quitur, aut le ostrntut, ant eonim quihukcum c:<t rationeui 
gOn habetfis ine|>tii!f ci!>« diritur. — TuU. 

That man may bo culled imprrtinnu, wlio con»iiU'rri 
aot the circuinstanceji of time, or rujirrwaf r> tiitr runverea- 
lion, or uukcn hiiiioelf thr cubjecl of hi* dbM-ouri<r, or 
pays DO regard tu th«' company he iv in. 

Having notified to my good friend Sir 
Ro^r thot I !:honld set oar for London the 



next day, his horijes were ready at the appoint- 
ed hour in the evening ; and, attended by one 
of his grooms, I arrived at the county-town at 
twilight, ui order to be ready for the stage- 
coach the day followmg. As soon as we ar- 
rived at the inn, the servant, who waited up- 
on me, inquired of the chamberlain in my 
hearing what company he had for the coach '- 
The fellow answered, * Mrs. Betty Arable, 
the great fortune, and the widow her mother; 
a recruiting oflSeer, (who took a place becau^ 
they were to go) young 'Squire Quickset, her 
cousin (that her mother wished her to- be mar- 
ried to) ; £phraim the quaker, her guardian ; 
and a gentleman that had studied himself dumb 
from Sir Roger De Coverley's.* I observed by 
what he said of myself, that according to his 
his oflSce he dealt much in intelligence ; and 
doubted not but there was some foundation 
for his reports of the rest of the company, as 
well as for the whimsical accouut he gave of 
me. The next morning at day-break we were 
all called ; and I who know my own natural 
shyness, and endeavour to be as little liable to 
be disputed with as possible, dressed immedi- 
ately, that I might make no one wait. The first 
preparation for our setting out was, that the 
captain's half-pike was placed necu* the coach- 
man, and a drum behind the coach, in the 
mean time the drummer, the captain^s equip- 
age, was very loud,' * that none of the cap- 
tain's things should be placed so as to be spoil- 
ed ; upon which his cloak-bag was fixed in the 
seat of the coach : and the captain himself, 
according to a frequent, though invidious be- 
haviour of military men, ordered bii$ man to 
look sharp, that none but one of the ladies 
should have the place he had taken fronting 
the coach-box. 

We were in some little time fixed in our 
»eats, and sat with that dislike which people 
not too good-natured usually conceive of each 
otlier at first sight. The coach jumbled us in- 
sensibly into some sort of familiarity : and wr 
had not moved above two miles, when the wid- 
ow asked the captain what success he had in 
his recruiting ? The ofiicer, with a frankness 
he believed very graceful, told her, * that in- 
deed he had but very little luck, and had suffer- 
ed much by desertion, therefore should be glad 
to end his warfare in the service of her or her fair 
daughter, in a word,' continued he, * 1 am u 
soldier, and to be plain is my character: you 
see me, madam, young, sound, and impudent; 
take me yourself, widow, or give me to her ;-I 
will be wholly at your disposal. I am a soldier 
of fortune, ha !' — ^This was followed by a vaiii 
laugh of his own. and a deep silence of all the 
rest of the company. 1 had nothing led for it 
but to fnll fast .isleep. which I did with all 
speed. — ' Come,' said he, 'resolve upon it, we 
will make a wedding ut the next town : we will 
wake this pleasant companion who is fallen 
asleep, to be the bridenian ; and,' giving the 
qunker a clap on the knee, he concluded^ 
'This sly saint, who, I will warrant, under- 
stands what is what as well as you or I, widow, 
siinll give the bride as father.' The qoaker, 
who happened to be a man of smartness^ an« 
swered. * Friond. I l-ftV^K^AXv «jmv^ -^xx V^^v 
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{faou hast giveu me tiie authority of a father 
orer this comely and Tirtuous child ; and I 
must assure thee, that if I. have the giving her, 
I shall not bestow her on thee. Thy mirth, 
Aiend, savoureth of folly : thou art a person 
of a light mind, thy druui is a type of thee, it 
soundeth because it is empty. Verily, it is not 
from thy fulness, but thy emptiness, ihat thou 
hast spoken this day Friend, friend, we have 
hired this coach in partnership with thee, to 
carry us to the great city ; we cannot go 
any other way. This worthy mother must 
bear thee, if thou wilt needs utter thy follies ; 
Vc cannot help it, friend, I say : if thou wilt, 
we must hear thee; but if thoa wcrt a roaa of 
understanding, thou would«t uot take advan- 
tage of thy courageous countenance to abash 
us children of peace.— Thou art, thou Siiypst, a 
soldier; give qu.irter to us, who cann'.*: resist 
thee. Why didst thou fleer at our friend, wiio 
feigned himself asleep i He said noihiug ; but 
how dost thou know what he cuntaiucih ! if 
Ihouspeakest improprr tilings hi the heiiring- 
of this Tirtuous youii? iirerin. consider it as 
an outrage again>i a distiv-ssed person that 
cannot gi.'t from thee: to lipeak indiscreetly 
what we arc obliged to hoar, by bciuj; liasp- 
ed up with thee in this public vehicle, is in 
some degree assaulting on the high roud.' 

Here Kphraim pau»cd. and the captain with 
a happy and nn^.*iimmon impudence (which can 
be convicted und support itself at the same 
time), cries, * laith, friend, 1 tiiank thee; I 
should have l»een a little impertinent if thou 
badst not reprimanded me Come, thou art, 
1 see, a smoky old fellow, and I will be very 
orderly the enduing part of my journey. 1 



him: such a man, uhen be falleth in the wmy 
with {Mirsons of simplicity and innocence, 
however knowing he may be in the ways of 
men, will not vaunt himself thereof, but will 
the rnther hide his superiority to them, that he 
may uot be painful unto them. My good 
friend,' continued he, turning to the officer, 
* tlf^c and 1 are to part by and by, and perad- 
venture we may never meet again: but be ad- 
vised by a plain man ; modes and apparel are 
but trifles to the real man, therefore do not 
think such a man as thyself teirible for thy 
garb, nor such a one as me contemptible for 
mine. When two such as thee and I meet, 
with afiections as we ought to have towardf 
each other, thou shouldst rejoice to sec my 
peaceable demeanor, and f should be glad to 
see thy strength and ability to protect me in 
it.' ' T. 



was going to give my self ain?, but, ladies, i 
beg pardon.' 

The captain was so little out of humour, and 
our c impany was so far from bein^ soured by 
this little nifHo, that Kfihraim and he took a 
particular delight in Un'iu;; agreeable to each 
other for the future ; and assume<l their dif- 
ferent provinceK in tiio conduct of the com- 
pany. Our reckoning's, apartments, and ac- 
commodation, fell under Kpliraim ; and the 
captain looked to all disputes upon the road, 
as the good behaviour of our coachman, and 
the right we had of taking pluce, as going t<i 
London, of all vehicles coming from (hence. 
The occurrences wc met with were ordinary, 
and very little happened which could entertain 
by the relation of them: but when I consider- 
ed the company we were in. I took it for no 
small good-fortune, that the whole journey 
was not spent in impertinences, which to one 
part of us might be an entertainment, to the 
other a sufleriu}?. What therefore Ephraim 
said when wc were almost arrived at London, 
had to me an air not only of good understand- 
ing, but good breeding. Upon the young la- 
dy*s expressing her satisfaction in the journey, 
and declaring how delightful it hud been to 
bcr. Ephraim declared himself as follows: 
' There is no ordinary part of human life, 
which ezpresseth so much a good mind, and 
a right inward man, as his behaviour upon 
meeting with strangers, especially such as 
mrnr seem /be most unsuitable companions to 
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TiiERi: is a sort of delight, which is alter- 
nately mixed with terror and soitow, in the 
contemplation of death. The souJ has its ca- 
riosity more than ordinarily awakened, when 
it turns its thoughts upon (he conduct of snch 
who have behaved themselves with an equal, a 
resi;;:ned, a clieerful, a <:en(:rous or heroic 
temper in that extremity. We arc affected 
with these respective maimers of behaviour, 
as wc secretly believe tlie part of the dying 
person imitable by ourselves, or such as we 
imagine ourselve:* more pa:1icuiarly capable 
of. Men of exaltod uiindti march before us 
like princes, and are, tu tlic ordinary race of 
mankind, rather subjects for their admiration 
than example. However, there are no ideas 
strike more forcibly upon our imaginations, 
than those which are raised from reflections 
upon the exits of great and excellent men. In- 
nocent men who have suffered as criminals, 
thuugii they were benefactors to human socie- 
ty, seem to be persons of the highest distincw 
tion, among the vastly greater number of hu- 
man race, the dead. When the iniquity of 
the times brought Socrates to his exe<nition. 
how great and wonderful is it to behold him, 
unsupported by any thing but the testimony 
of his own conscience, and conjectures of 
hereafter, receive the poison with an air of 
mirth and good humour, and as if going on 
an agreeable journey, bespeak some deity to 
make it fortunate. 

When Phocion*s good actions had met witli 
the like re want from his country, and he was 
led to death with many others of his friends, 
they bewailing their fate, he walking compo- 
sedly towards the place of execution, how 
gracefully does he support his illustrious cha- 
racter to the very last instant ! One of the rab- 
ble spitting at him as he passed, with his usual 
authority he called to know if no one was rea- 
dy to toioh this follow how to hehavo him*elfl 
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WImd a poor-fpirited creature that died at the 
sane time for his crimes, bemoaned himself 
unmaiifuUy, he rebuked him with this ques- 
tion, ' Is it no consolation to such a man as 
tlnni art to die with L'bocion?' At the instant 
when he was to die, they asked what com- 
Buuds be had for his son 1 be answered, ' To 
ibrget this injury of the Athenians.' Niocles, 
his ft'iend, under the same seiteuce, desired 
be might «lrink the potion before him : Phocion 
wmidf ' Because he never had denied him any 
thing, ha would not even this, the most difficult 
rtquest he iiad ever made.* 

These instances were veiy noble and gretit, 
and the reflections of those sublime spirits had 
made death to them what it is really intended 
to be by the Author of nature, a relief from a 
being, erer subject to sorrows and dif- 



Epaminondas, the Theban general, having 
received in fight a mortal stab with a sword, 
which was left in his body, lay in that posture 
tiU he had intelligence that his troops had ob- 
tained the victory, and then permitted it to 
be drawn out. at which instant he expressed 
himself in this manner : ' This is not the end 
of my lifSe, my fellow-soldiers ; it is now your 
£paminondas is born, who dies in so much 
«laiy.' 

It were an endless labour to collect the ac- 
€oan(s,.wilh wiiich all ages have filled the 
world, of noble and heroic minds that have 
resigned this being, as if the termination of 
life were but an ordinary occurroncc of it. 

common-place way of thinking I fell 
from an awkwaid endeavour to throw off 
a real and fresh affliction, by turning over 
in a melancholy mood: but it is not 

ly to remove griefs which touch the heart, 
bj i^tplyiug remedies which only entertain 
the imagination. As therefore this paper is to 
OMBtist of any thing which concerns human 
life, I cannot help letting the present subject 
regard what has been the last object of my 
eyes, though an entertainment of sorrow. 

I went this evening to visit a friend, with a 
dettgn to rally liim, upon a story I had heard 
of hii intending to stral a marriage without 
the privity of us his intimate friends and ac- 
quaintance. 1 came into his apartment with 
that intimacy which 1 have done for very 
msmy years, and walked directly into his bed- 
chamber, where I found my friend in the ago- 
nies of death. — What could 1 do 7 The inno- 
cent mirth in my thoughts struck upon me like 
the most flagitious wickedness : I in vain called 
upon him; he was senseless, and too far spent 
to have the least knowledge of my sorrow, or 
suiy pain in himself. Give me leave then to 
transcribe my soliloquy, as I stood by his mo- 
ther, dumb with the weight of grief for a son 
who was her honour and her comfort, and ne- 
ver till that hour since his birth had been an 
occasion of a moment's sorrow to her. 

* How surprising is this change ! From the 
possession of vigoi'ous life and strength, to be 
redaced in a few hours to this fatal extremity ! 
Those lips which look so pale and livid, within 
these few days gave delight to all who heard 
ibeir utters nrc : it wn^ th^ bnsiness. the pur-. 



pose of his being, next to obeying Him to 
whom he is gone, to please and instruct, and 
that for no other end but to please and instruct. 
Kindness was the motive of his actions, and 
with all the capacity requisite for making a 
figure in a contentious world, moderation, 
good-nature, afiability, temperance, and chaa- 
tity, were the arts of his excellent life. — There 
as he lies in helpless agony, no wise man who 
knew him so well as I, but would resign all the 
world can bestow to be so near the end of such 
a life. Why does my heart so little obey my 
reason as to lament thee, thou excellent man? 
—Heaven receive him or restore him !— Thy 
beloved mother, thy obliged friends, thy help- 
less servants, stand around thee without dk- 
tinction. How much wouldst thou, hadst thou 
thy senses, say to each of As ! 

' But now that good heart bursts, and be is 
at rest^With that breath expired a soul who 
never indulged a passion unfit for tlie place he 
is gone to. Where are now thy plans of jus- 
tice, of truth, of honour ? Of what use the 
volumes thou has collated, the arguments thou 
hast invented, the examples thou hast follow* 
ed 7 Poor were the expectations of the studi> , 
ous, the modest, and the good, if the reward 
of their labours were only to be expected from 
man. No, my friend, thy intended pleadings, 
thy intended good offices to thy friends, tky 
intended services to thy country, are already 
performed (as to thy concern in them) in his 
sight, before whom, the past, present, and fu- 
ture appear at one view. While others with 
thy talents were tormented with ambition, with 
vai-t-frloiy, with envy, with emulation, how 
well didst thou tu- n thy mind to its own im- 
provement in things (iu( of the power of for- 
tune; in probity, in integrity, in the practice 
and study of justice.' How silent thy passage, 
how private thy journey, how glorious thy 
end! ' Many have I known more famous, some 
more knowing, not one so innocent.' R. 
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And am the great phyidciaii called below. — Drfden- 

DvRiiro my absence in the country, several 
packets have been left for me, which were not 
forwarded to me, because I was expected every 
day in town. The author of the following let- 
ter, dated from Tower-hill, having sometimes 
been entertained with some learned gentlemen 
in plush doublets,* who have vended their 
wares from a stage in that place, has pleasant- 
ly enough addressed to me, as no less a sage in 
morality, than those are in physic. To com- 
ply with this kind inclination to make my 
cures famous, I shall give you his testimo- 
nial of my great abilities at large in his own 
words. 

' SIR, Tower-hill, July 6, 1711. 

* Your saying the other- day there is some- 
thing wonderful in the narrowness of those 
minds which can be pleased, and be barren of 
bounty to those who please them, makes me 
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proTC jonr ipccuUtioni. In the mean time, 
bag loare to lupplj thnt inability with the em|i 
4j (ribule orau honni mind, by lellinf yiii 
plunly 1 luve and iliauk you lor your daily re 
frahmciiif. 1 congtsuiiy penueyo-ir paper h\ 
iunoke mj muruingi pipe (ihougli 1 chiiud 
fu-bear reailiiii; tlie mutln bel'un' 1 Hll ain 
Ug-bi,] and really it givvi a grutrl'ul reliih ii 
«*ery wtaiff; eacii paragraph i> TrHught eiiht 
with uKliil or lirlightCnl uotioni. aud I aev:- 
tkii cf beiu|r highly diverted i 
varielj' o/ yoar lubjeclt lurpriiei me ai muti] 
■1 a boi of picture! did formerly, in which 
there ■■loiily one face, Ibal by pulling lomi^ 
piecei or iiinglM* over it, was changed into a 
frave lenalor or a Merry-Andrew, a patched 
lady or a nun, a beau or a blackacDoor, apruilt 
or a coquette, a cotialiy 'iquire or * conjurer, 
with many ulher diflereiit rcpreunlaliani rei-y 
cnUnai.iing (as yuu are) though' ilill the »aric 
at the faonoD. Thii wai a childiih ainuic- 
meut, when 1 wai carried away wiih outward 
appearance, but you make a derper impres- 
oion, and affect Ihr lecret ipring* or the mind ; 
vou chann the Taucy, loolb the pasiiuiii, and 
uiieuiibiy lead the reader U> (hat iweelneii or 
temper that you w well detcribe ; you rouac 
geneioiily with thai ipirit, and incnicate hu- 
manily with thateage, thai he muat be iDlier^- 
bly Btupid that ii not affected by jou. Icanoot 
lay. indeed, that yuu have put iinperlinence to 

tnetbinki, you have bid at fair for it, ■■ any 
man that ever appeareil upon a public stage ; 
and offer an iarallible cure uf vice and folly. 
for the price of one penny. 



a of power. If I heron purpoie to learn the ezereiie, ibebeUi 
already Teiy well accompliihedin all other aiti 
*hich are neceiiary for a young lady to BB- 
ilerttand ; my requcit ii, that yon will ipetk 
<o your ciirretpondent on m; behalf, aad ll 
your next paper let me know what he espedi, 
either by Ihe mouth or Ibe quarter, for toMk 
iug : and where he keeps hii place of i«oda» 
foui. 1 have a toa too. whom 1 would flun 
have taught to gallant faui, and should be |M 
ID know what the genileoiati will ba*a Am 
leaching them bolh, 1 6nding faui for praoki 
iprof ed. The \ at my own cipenie. Tbii iuformatioo wiD In 
[he highett manner oblige, ' Sir, 

' Tour moat humble scrraiit. 



opera 



publiai 



think myself obliged todecin 
that having for a long time I 
uatured, froward, luipiciou 
by the appUcati 



ne advantage, I 
■ to all the world. 

and uniociablc. 



1 ounce of right Virginia 1i 
bacco, for «i lucceaiive rourni'igs, lam bo 
come open, obliging, officioua, frank and ho3 



The careful fullicr 
hercanev-meniioued, v 
about the juil mauag 
■ le proper advert. 



uid humble pelitionei 
ID are uiMJcr difficulliei 
uent offana, willaOLi.! 



'aiR, Julys. 17U. 

' In your Spectator of June the STth, yni 
traaacribe a letter sent to yon from a new i»i' 
of muttcr-maatcr, who leacfac* ladiea the wboli 
exercise or the fan ; I have a daughter Jh« 
come to lown, who though clie hai always held 
B fan in her baud at proper times, ycl 
knows no more how to use it according to 
diicipline, than du awkward achoulboy 
(0 mskeuKcof hisncwawoi-d. J haveaci 



' WILUAM WISEACBK 
■ Boon ai my aon li perfect in Ihli nt 
:h I hope will be in a year's time, Ibrtbt 
I pretty apt), I design he ihall lean t> 
ride the great hone, (although he ii not jtl 
above twenty years old) ifhia mother, wImm 
darling he ii, will venture him.' 

' 3b Ihe UptelalBT. 
• The haaiblc Fcliliun of BENJAMIN EASY, Cml 



Thnt it wai your pelilioner'a miifortune !• 
walk to Hackney church lait Sunday, when 
hia great amasement he met with a loM^ 
if your own training, ahefurlsa f(n,r«caTer»a 
an, and goea through the whole exercise ofltla 
admiration. This well-managed oScer e/t 
a hat, to my knowledge, been the ruin of 
above five young gentlemen betide* mjaelf, 
--' slill goea on laying waate whemoertr 
omet, whereby the whole villa|;e ia ia 
danger. Our humiile request ia Iberc- 
Ihat this bold AmoKOn be ordered imma^ 
ly to lay down her arma, or that joa 
1 issue lorlh an order, (hat we who bin 
thus injured may meet at the place of 
ral rendcEVouB, and there be Uught to 
ige our snuff-boxes in such a manner U 
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Frenchman ; for my own pari, I look upon it 
s a peculiar blcsjiug Ihat 1 was bora an Eag- 
ahmau. Among many other reasons. 1 ihink 
lytcif very happy in my country, os the lan- 
guage of it is wonderfully adapted to a man 

loquacity. 

As 1 have frequently reflected on mj- good- 



to (he public my speculaliont upon tlie Kngliah 
Tongue, uatdoub[in!<:bu( (hey U'ill be accepl- 
leble to all my ciirin'i« reader-. 
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The Eng^luh deligbt ia silence more than 
way other European nation, if the remarki 
which are made on us by foreig^ners are true. 
Our discourse is not kept up in conversation, 
bat fails into more pauses and intervals than 
in our nei^hbourtni^ countries ; as it is observ- 
ed, that the matter of our writings is thrown 
much closer together, and lies iu a narrower 
compass than is usual iu the works of foreign 
authon : for, to favour our natural taciturni- 
ty, when we are obliged to utter our thouglits, 
we do it in the shortest way wc arc able, and 
five as quick a birth to our conceptions as 
possible. 

This humour shows itself in several remarks 
that we may make upon the Knglish language. 
Ab first of all by its abounding in raonosvlla- 
bles, which gives us an opportunity of deliver- 
iof our thoughts iu few sounds. This indeed 
takes off from the elegance of our tongue, 
but at the same time expresses our ideas in 
the readiest manner, and couscquentij answers 
the first design of speech better than the mul- 
tstude of syllables, which make the words of 
other languages more tunable and sonorous. 
The sounds of our English words are com- 
monly like those of string music, short and 
transient, which rise and perish upon a sin- 
i;le touch ; those of other languages are like 
the notes of wind instruments, sweet and 
swelling, and lengthened out into variety of 
■Mdulation. 

In the next place we may observe, that 
where the words are not monosyllables, we 
often make them so, as much as lies in our 
power, by our rapidity of pronunciation ; as 
it gencruy happens m most of our long 
woridt which arc derived from the Latin, 
when we contract the length of the syllables 
that gives them a grave and solemn air in 
their own language, to make them more pro- 
per for despatch, and more conformable to 
the genius of our tongue. This we may find 
in a multitude of words, as ' liberty, conspi- 
racy, theatre, orator,' &£.c. 

The same natural aversion to loquacity has 
of late years made a very considerable altera- 
tion in our language, by closing in one syllable 
the termination of our praeterperfect tense, as 
in these words, ' drown'd, walkM, arriv'd, for 
' drowned, walked, arrived,* which has very 
much disfigured the tongue, and turned n 
tenth part of our smoothest words into so many 
clusters of consonants. This is the more re- 
markable, because the waut of vowels in our 
language has been the general complaint of 
our politest authors, who nevertheless are the 
men that have made these retrenchments, and 
oonsef|uently very much increased our former 
scarcity. 

This reflection on the words that end in ec/, 
1 have heard in conversation from one of the 
greatest geniuses this age has produced.^ I 
think we may add to the foregoing observation, 
the change which has happened in our lan- 
guage, by the abbreviation of several words 



that are terminated in cth, by substituting an 
t in the room of the last syllable, as in ' drownf, 
walks, arrives,* and innmnerable other words, 
which in the pronunciation of our forefathers 
were ' drowneth, walketh, arriveth.* This 
has wonderfully multiplied a letter which was 
before too frequent in the English tongue, 
and added to that hissing in our language,, 
which is taken so much notice of by foreign- 
ers; but at the same time humours our tacit- 
urnity, and eases us of many superfluous syl- 
lables. 

I might here observe, that the same single 
letter on many occasions does the ofiice of a 
whole word, and represents the ' his* and 'her' 
of our forefathers. There is no doubt but the 
ear of a foreigner, whicli is the best jud^e in 
this rase, would very much disapprove of such 
innovations whiLh indeed we do ourselves ia 
some measure, by retaining the old termina> 
tion in writing, and in all the solemn offices of 
our religion. 

As in the instances I have given wc have 
epitomized many of our paiticular words to 
the detriment of our tongue, so on other occa- 
sions we have drawn two words into one, 
which has likewise very much untuned our 
language, and clog«red it with consonants, as 
' mayn't, can't, shan't won't,' and the like, for 
' may not, can not, shall not, will not, &lc. 

It is perhaps this humour of speaking no 
more than we needs must, which has so mi- 
serably curtailed some of our words, that in 
familiar writings and couvei*sations they often 
lose all but their first syllables, as in ' mob. 
rep. pos. incog.* and the like ; and as all ridi- 
culous words make their first entry into a lan- 
guage by familiar phrases, 1 dare not answer 
for these, that they will not in time be looked 
upon as a part of our tongue. Wc see some 
of our poets have been so indiscreet as to imi- 
tate Hudibras's doggrel expressions in their 
serious compositions, by throwing out the 
signs of our substantives, which are essential 
to the Euglish language. Nay, this humour 
of shortening uur language had once run so 
far, that some of our celfbiaied authors, 
among whom we may reckon Sir Koger L*£s- 
trange in particular, began to prune their words 
of all superfluous letters, as they termed them, 
in order to adjust the spelling to the pronunci- 
tion ; wliich would have confounded all our 
etymologies, and have quite destroyed our 
tongue. 

We may here likewise observe that our pro- 
per names when familiarised in English, gene- 
rally dwindle to monosyllables, whereas im 
other modern languages they receive a softer 
turn on this occasion, by the addition of a new 
svllable. — Nick in Italian is Nicolina; Jack in 
French Janot ; and so of the rest. 

There is another particular in our language 
which is a great instance of our frugality of 
words, and that is, the suppressing of several 
particles which must be produced in other 
tongues to make a sentence intelligible. This 
often perplexes the l>est writers, when they find 
Thu WW probiihly Dean Swift, w.ho has maili. the ti,e relatives ' whom, which,* or 'they,' at 
» ohiicn'ntjon in his propoMil fm* corrcctinr, iiDprnv- ... _i. *i *i. i. j • • 

iii«, and ascertiiiDiair tS- KncIWi Ton cii-. \ « .--Sro M*^«»»^ mcrcy, whether they may have admission 
KwiftV Wfirki*. i or not: uml will ncv<»r he decided wt^^ ^>. 
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likTC lomathiiig like an academj, llwl hji tin 
b«fll aathnritiei and nilei drawn rrom thi 
•nalofy of Imigiiagvi iball lettle all contro 



lb 






langiia^ ni 



(iiral tc 



Engliih, wliich it mcHlett, thaughHul, and 
cere, and which, perhapi, maj recommriu 
(he people, ihoagh il hu apoiled tho lonpn- 
We might. iMrhapi, carr; llic sam* (houfrlii 
ialD olhei InDgnnice*, and dediice a great piri 
«f what it peculiar to them from Ifae gcniui oi 
the people who apeak ihem. It li certain, t\\t 
)lfbl talkatiTe liiimour of the French haa not h 
Hole Infected their lonfue, which mig-J)* bi 
•hown bT inaay inntancei: ai the gfenint ul 
the llalian*, which it in much addicted to ii ri- 
fle and ceremonf, hai moulded all th»ir 
WDrdi and phraiei to ihoM particular ui«s. 
Tlie (tatelineti and gravitj of the Spaniards 
■howi itielf to perfection in the lolcmuity of 
their language : andlhc blunr honeat humour 
of the Uermnni lounilii better in the roug1inci.i 
of the High-Dutch, than h would in ■ poliit 



to laldicr-tike a maimer, and brought up thOK 

troopi which were covered fhim the raaay al 

the beginning of the daj ; beaidei this, be bftl 

al lail the i^od fortune to be the nan wfaa 

look Count riper.- With all thii fire r kom* 

my cousin to be the ciTileal creatnre in te 

world. He nercr made an; iapertinenttbow 

is Talour. and then he had an ezcelleBl 

iia for the worhl in ever; other kind. I 

letters from him (here I felt in m; podl- 

. Ihal exactly spoke the Ciar'» cbanctcr, 

wliich [ knew perfectly well; and 1 conld oM 

forbear conchiding. tliat I la; with hii ittiperial 

m^etty twice or thrice a week all the while be 

lodged al Deplford.t What ia wone than all 

impoiaible to ipeik to o 



give m. 

eliei 
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ranlii> mndarlor 



fellow, I (!ia!l print the rallowing letter : 

' I ihall without any manner of preface oi 
apology acquaint you, that I am, and evei 
havp been from my joulh upward, one of thi 
grraiot tiara ihii island has produced. I havi 
rea4 all the mornlist* upon the tubject, bui 
could never find any cflecl llicir diacourae^ 

new thoughts and ideaa, and making me mort 
ready iii my language, and capable of s<.mp 
time* miaiiig leeming iruth) with my improbi.. 
bilitiei. With this ttrong paiaion towardu 
felaehood in Ihia kind, there doei not live aii 
boneiter man, or a lincerer friend ; but my 
imagination runt away with me, and whatever 
il alaned, I hare auch a scene of adventures 
appears in an iusiaut before me, (hat I cannot 
help ullering them, though to ray immcdiatr 
Confuaion, [ cannot but know I am liable ti> 
be delected by the first man I meet. 

' Upon uccaiion ofthe mention of the battle 
of Pultowa,* I cnuld nol forbear giving an ac- 
count of a kiniman of mine, a young merchant 
vhowBi bred nl Muscow, Ihal had too murii 
mcltlc to attend books of ei 



nihe 



I. Olid followed the Clara 
■ arm youlh (bam at th 
instant the thing was apoke of) waa llie mai 
who unhorsed the Swedish general, he was th 
occaaion that the Muscovites kept their fire ii 

• >'i>ii|lil July e, I7W, bMWHn Ckarln XIL af Pwcdr 



>ther, that hi 
iutereil, or any other motive that 
of in nature. The other day, wtmi 
mmending an eminent aud learned 
divine, what occaaion in the world had I to 
Melhinks he would look more veoerabla 
if he wcie not so fair a maul' I remember the 
cuinpany smiled. I bate aeea the gentleman 
since, and he la coal-black, 1 have iDltmatiou 
every day in my life that nobody belicrei bm, 
yet I aiD never the better, 1 wai saying some- 
thing the other day to an old friend al Will's 






told II 



said tc 



'g anyaa- 

er, " that upon his honour be was but Ihal 
ry month forty years of age ;" Tully answer- 
ed, ■' Surely you think me the most incredn- 

-Ie world, if I do not believe what 

m every day these len yean." 
The mischief of it in, I find myself woDderlhl- 
led to have been present al eve>7 se- 
re (hat ia spoken of before me ; this hai 
into many inconveniencies, butliMjeed 
re been tbc fewer, because 1 am no ill- 
man, and never speak things to any 
■ --"-intage. 1 never dirrclly defame, 



bill 1 do what 
have often made a 



When 



IS bad in the i 



and SI 



aucn a one is no wiser than he should be," 
mmedialcl? have replied, '■ Now 'ftilh, I 
nnot see that, he said a very good thiag 
ray lord Such-a-Ouc, upon aueh an occasion, 
d the like." Such an honest dolt as this ha* 
en watched in every expression he uttered, 
ion my recommendation of him, and conse- 
ently been aubjeri to the more ridicule. I 
ce endcavoureil to cure myself of this imper- 
lent quality, anil reeolved lo hold my longue 
r seven daya together ; I did so. but then I 

ins of my face upon what en_r body else said, 
Ihal r found [ only forebore the expresaioa, 
iiul thai 1 still lied' in my heart to cvcij nan I 
net with. Vim are to kjiow one thing (which 
believe you will say is a pity, considering the 
lie I ihouM have made of it) I never travelled 
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in my lifei but I do nut knun uuelher 1 Uiutd 
haTaipoken of aiij' rorcigu country nritlimoip 
fAmiliuit; tbaui 1 do ill pieteul, lu coupHn}> 
who are itrangcn to me. I ha*e cursed (be 
Uuu in Gcrinaii}-; comnendrd the bratlifli at 
Venice; llie fi*eedom orcaavomitian in h'raiicc; 
■nd ibougli 1 ncvrr wut o ii uf this dear lowu, 
■ad fifty inilu:! nbiiul it, liave bi«u ttitcn iii^hlii 
tofclhcr dogged by bravuci. fir ail iDtri^ui! 
witb a cardiuiil'a iiii>li'i.'ju al [taiue- 

' Itwereeiul1i<«a lu ^'ivc yuu particulars of 
(bii kind ; but 1 can axtatt you. Mr, Spoctnioi , 
then are about Iweuly or lliiily of us in ttiia 

dau and Wedmiiutcr ; I my iIici'l' are in town 
« luffident number of us to make a tocii.fy 

liercd any lon^r, I beg of you to print thi« 
my letter, that «-c nuy uiFcl together, and be 
undar luch rrgulatiau al there may be no cir- 
cason (or belief or confidence nmnng ui. If 
jaa think fit, we might be cnllcd " The H'n- 
toriani," for iier ii become a very banh nurd. 
And that a member of the Bociety may nut 
hereafter be ill recrirei] by the rest of Ihe 
world. I deiire you would eiplain a little 



the world. Icat what liappened between bim 
and a great beauty should ever be knowD. Tet 
again be comforts himself — " Hang tb« jade 
her woman. If money con keep the dut Inis- 
Ij I will do it, though I mortgage every acre j 
\iithany and Cleopatra for that ; all for lore 
and thi> world wpII lost."' 

Th^n. «ir, Ibere is my little merchant, ho- 

t ludigo of ib<> 'ChnnKc, there is my mw) 

lii5S dnd Luin; llierc is tare and tret, there 

i< lying all round the gluhe; he haiiucha 

" ' iulelliKeiicc.heknowialtlhe French 

or whntue intend or ought In intend, 

and hoi it from lucli handi. — But, alas, whither 

ling! while I complain, while I re- 

montlrate toyoii, even all this is ulie. and th«i« 

lot one such person of quality, lover, soldier 

merchant, as I have now (leBCribed in the 

whole world, that 1 know of. But I will catch 

myself once in my life, and in spite of nature 

speak one trutli. tn nil. that 

' 1 am yuur hunib1» *ervant, jir. 



II let us histor 



rank. 



imaginatiunA of urdiii 

poaton.and incendiaries. For your iustrucil 
barain, you arc to know that an historian 
ConTenalioB in only a person of so pregnau 
tUKJ, thai be cannot be contented with nrdli 
ry occorrences. 1 know a mun of quality of 
oai order, who <• of the wrong side of forty, 
three, and has been of thai a^e, accnriling iu 
Tnlly'i jeil, for some years since, whose vein 
it vpoo the romantic. Give him the leut oc. 
caiion, and he will tell you souwihiug »a VFiy 
particular that happened in such ayenr, and 
bi such company, where bv the by wns pip. 
Mat iuch ■ one, who was alHertiardt madt 
■achftlbing. Out of all these circumstancci, 
■a the best lan^age of the world, he will juin 
together, with such probable iccidentt. an nc- 
coout that shows a person of Iho deepest peLip- 
tratton, the honctle'i mind, aii<l withal luaic- 
tluDg so humble >vhen he sjieaks or hini'^i-ir. 
that yon would admire. Dear sir, why ihouM 
Ikiabe lying! There it nothing so insiruclive 
He has withal the gra%'eilnsp>'Cl; something ••c 
•eiy venerable and great I Another of tlio't 
hjstorian* in ayoung man whom we would iiikc 
SB, though be eitretnely winla pans ; as ppo- 
ple send children {before they can learn anj 
tiling) to school, to keep them out of harm'? 
way. He tells things which have nothing 

iriease, but merely take up your time to iic 
manner of purpose, no manner of delight; hui 
hf It good-natured, and does it because ho 
lores to be saying something to you, — •" — ■-' 

' I could name you a soldier that 
very great things without slaughl 
prudigiouily dull and slow of head 



' Give me leave to tell you of one more 
is a lovvT ; he Is the mo«t afflicted creature in 
Vol.. I 
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i^lavr, at Ihrlr awn rulici this uothnr*! pleuure. 

It is no small concern to me, that I find so 
many complaiDls from that part of mankind 

those whom (hey depend upon will not allow 
them (o be even as hHppy as Ihcir condition 
will admit of. There arc', as these unhappy 
correspondents inform me. m.ititers who are 
oAendeil at a ctiecrlUI cnniitenance, mid think 
a servant Is broke loose from tlirm, if he doe* 
not prcFrrre the utmost aive in their presence. 
There is unc wbn says, if he looks satisfied, hl« 
master asks him. ' What miikps him so pert 
this morning'' if a litllc sour, ' Hart ye, sir- 
rah, are not jnu paid your wages '' The poor 

together; (he mniier known no( " ■" "-- 



It seems this person is of a sullen nature, that 
he knows bul littlexalisfaction in the midst of 
a plentiful fortune, and secretly frets to see 
any appratance of content in one that lives 
upon the hundrudlb part of his income, while 
he is unhappy in the possession of the wboln 
Uneasy persons, who cannot possess their oWn 
minds, vent their spleen upon oil who depend 



n the following letters. 



] in a 



■ SIR, August a, 1711. 

■ I have read your Spectator of the third of 
the last monlh, and wish I had the happineis of 
being preferred to serve so good a maiter as 
Sir Roger. The character of my master is 
the very reverse of that good and gentle 



• ThuituiHuioBiaDTydsa'iFlirorAUarLaTe, 
vTba World wsO Lost. It la fainiLnf «na>M«e4 tkr 
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knif lil'ri. All U'n directious arc given, and his 
mind revealed by way of contraries : as when 
any things is to be remembered, with a peculiar 
cast of face he cries, *' Be sure to forg^etnow." 
If I am to make haste back, " Do not come 
these two hours ; be sure to call by the way 
upon some of your companions." Then ano- 
ther excellent way of his in, if he sets me any 
thing to do, which he knows must necessarily 
take up half a duy, he calls ten times in a quar- 
ter of an hour to know whether I have done 
yet. This is his manner ; and the same per- 
verseness runs through all his actions, accord- 
ing p.% the circumstances vary. Besides all 
this, he is so suspicious, that he submits him- 
self to the drudgery of a spy. He is as un- 
happy himself as he makes his servants : he 
is constantly watching us, and we differ no 
more in pleasure and liberty than as a jailer 
and a prisoner. He lays traps for faults, and 
no sooner makes a discovery, but falls into 
such language, as I am more ashamed of for 
coming from him, than for being directed to 
me. This, sir, is a short sketch of a master I 
have served upwards of nine years; and though 
1 have never wronged him, I confess my des- 
pair of pleasing him has very much abated 
my endeavour to do it. If you will give me 
IcATe to steal a sentence out of my master's 
Clarendon, I shall tell you my case in a word, 
* Being used worse than I deserved, I cared 
less to deserve well than I had done." 

' I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

' UALPH VALET. 

* DEAR MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I am the next thing to a lady's woman, and 
am under both my lady and her woman. I am 
so used by them both, that I should be very 
glad to see them in the Specter. My lady her- 
fclf is of no mind in the world, and for that 
reason her woman is of twenty minds in a mo- 
ment My lady is one that never knows what 
to do with herself; she pulls on and puts ofl' 
every thing she wears twenty times before she 
resolves upon it for that day. 1 stand at one 
end of the room, and reach things to her wo- 
man. When my lady asks for a thing, I hear, 
and have half brought it, when the woman 
meets me in the middle of tiie room to receive 
it, and at that instant she says, " No she will 
not have it.*' Then 1 go back, and her woman 
comes up to her, and by this time she will have 
Chat, and two or three thiugs more in an in- 
stant. The woman aud I run to each other ; 
I am loaded and delivering the things to her, 
when my lady says she wants none of all these 
things, and we arc the dullest creatures in the 
world, and she the unhappiest woman living, 
for she shall not be drest in any time. Thus 
we stand uoi knowing what to do, when our 
good lady with all the patience in the world 
tells us as plain as she can speak, that she will 
have temper because we have no manner of 
unden tanding ; and begins again,to dress, and 
4ee if we can find out of ourselves what we are 
to do. When she is dressed she goes to dinner, 
and after she has disliked every thing there, 
y^ cnfh for a coach, then commands it in 



again, and then she will not go out at all, and 
then will go too, and orders the chariot. Now, 
good Mr. Specter, I desire you would, in the 
behalf of all who serve froward ladies, give 
out in your paper, that nothing can be done 
without allowing time for it, and that one can - 
not be back again with what one was sent for^ 
if one is called back before one can go a step 
for that they want. And if you please, let 
them know that all mistresses are as like as 
all servants. 

* I am your loving friend, 

' PATIENCE GIDDT/ 

These are great calamities ; but I met the 
other day in the Five-fields, towards Chelsea, 
a pleasantcr tyrant than either of the above 
represented. A fat fellow was puffing on in 
his open waistcoat ; a boy of fourteen in a 
livery, carrying after him his cloak, upper 
coat, hat, wig, and sword. The poor lad wai 
ready to sink with the weight, and could not 
keep up with his master, who turned back 
every half furlong, and wondered what made 
the lazy young dog lag behind. 

There is something very unaccountable, that 
people cann.:t put themselves in the condi- 
tion of the persons below them, when they con* 
sider the commands they give. But there it 
nothing more common, than to see a fellew 
(who if he wore reduced to it, woiidd not be 
hired by auy man living) lament that he it 
troubled with the most worthless dogs in na- 
ture. 

It would, perhaps, be running too far out of 
common life to urge, that he who is not matter 
of himself and his own passions, cannot be a 
proper master of another. Equanimity in n 
man's own words and actions, will easily di^ 
fuse itself through his whole family. Pam- 
philia has the happiest household of any man 
I know, and that proceeds from the humane 
regard he has to them in their private persons, 
as well as in respect that they are his servants. 
If tliere be any occasion, wherein they may 
in themselves be supposed to be unfit to attend 
their master's concerns, by reason of any at- 
tention to their own, he is so good as to place 
himself in their cuudilion. I thought it very 
becoming in liim, when at dinner the other 
day, lie made an apology for want of more at- 
tendants. He said, ' One of my footmen it 
gone to the wedding of his sister, and the 
other 1 do not expect to wait, because his father 
died but two days ago.' T. 
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UUtur in re oou dubi» tehtibus non neceHsanu TmU. 

Ho vutei unnecewary proofs in an indi5putable point. 

Cite meets now and then with persons who 
are extremely learned and knotty in expound- 
ing clear cates. TuUy tcUs us of an author 
that spent tome pages to prove that ge- 
nerals could not perform the great enterprise* 
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which hare naile IBcm ed iUuitnoiia, if Ihty 
had not liud men. Me aiitened alio, il lifiui. 
that a miniBtcrat borne, no more than ^i i-'um- 
mandPF abroad, could do auf iJiiiig withoui 
Otbrc men were hii iDnlrumviitB tuiclasfintmili. 
On Ihii occaiioD hf prudUL-ei the rinin|ile ol' 
TheiaiatoclM, Fericlci, Cyrui, aii.l Alexiiuder 
liltaaelf, whom he deniei'lo have liecii capable 
of efl^ctiag what they did, except Ibey bad 
been followed by other*. It ii plcanant rnoii^b 
CO lee inch perioDa contend without oppooetiti, 
and triumph without victory. 

The author abore-menlioned by the oralot 
ii placed forever in a very ridiculuiii Itghi, and 

dcMrve the wine liiud of renown, for traub- 
liof thoic with whom they convene with ihc 
like cerlaiutiei. The penons ilml 1 have al- 
waji thought to dcierve the liiglipit admirn- 
tioB in Ihii kind are your ordinary itoiy-lel- 
Icn, who are moil religioutly careful n( keep- 
ing to the truth in every particuJar circmnttance 
ofa narration, whether it coucerui the main 
cod or not. A genllemau whom I had the 
honour to be in company with the other day, 
upon •ome occaiian that he wa9 pleated to 
take, wid, be remembered a very }ireiiy re- 
partee made by a very witty man in IviHR 
Chariei't time upon tlie like occniion. ' 1 re- 
BBBbcT (laid he upon entering into the tale) 
BtKh about the time of Oaten'ii plot, that a 
C^naia-^rmau of mine and 1 were at the Bear 
ia Bolboru. Ko, 1 am out, it wai at Ibe Croai- 
keya; but Jack Tbumioo nei there, for be 
WM very great with the geutlemau who modp 

Wberc thereabouli, for we drank a battle iu 



natter for all t 



hing i> the 



Be wai going on to letlie the geOf rapliy of 
■hejeitwheii I loft the room, wondering at (bi» 
odd turn of head wliicb can play away iit 
wordi, with uttering nolliiiig to the purpose, 
•till obierviug ita own impciliuuncics. andyet 
pToccediug in tlieio. I do not queition but be 
informed the rest of bii audience, who )iad 
more patience than I, of the birlh and pnreiil- 
mgr. IU well at the cuUateral nllianri!)! uf liis 
fttnily who maile (he rapartee, and of him who 
provoked him lo il. 

It il no imall miaforluor to any who have a 
jiial value for their lime, when Ihia quality of 
keingiu Ti'ry circumstaulinl, and cart'fol I 
exact, happent to show itself in a man w 
quality oblieoa lliem lo attend )iis proofs. 
' thu like. But Ihia i> 



often doe 






of thif Bort taking it in h 
admirer of Dr. Tjllotaon 
never faili'il of proving oi 



hulfry pulpil (Jni 
and Dr. Be.c-ridpe 



^onthingi which m 
Jkuifd him npon hi 



^coi-ding to that excellent 
upon, the matter, or in hit 
ilti Kcrmon of the folio edi- 



I simll briefly 


iplain the natii. and tlien 


ider the molle 


contained in Ihein." 


lii hoiieil ge 


nllemnn needed n.:l, onn 


Id think, itrai 


a hi* modesty lu fur at ta 


hiKdckignof 


entering upon the mailer,' 


int of ' briefly 


eiplaining,' But aoitwaf, 


he would not 


■vcn be contented with that 



autiiority, but added also the other divine to 
itreogiben his nielhod, and laid ui, 'with thr 
pious and learnad Dr. Brveridge, page4thaf 
hit ninth volume, " t iball endeavour lo make 
il aa plain ei I can from Ihe wordt which 1 have 
now read, wlicreln for that purpoie we fhall 

coniider " Thia wiseacre wai reckoned 

by tlie parifh. who did not understand him, > 

much, and was lo humble that lie did not trutt 
enough to his own parta. 

Next to these ingenious gentlemen, who ar- 
gue for what nobody can deny them, are to 
be r.inked a sort of people who do not indeed 
attempt to prove iniignificant Ihingi, but aro 
ever labouring to raiae arguments with yon 
about mutters you will give up to them with- 
out the least ctnilroversy. One of these peo- 
ple told u gentleman who laid be saw Mr. Such- 
aOne go tins morning at nine of the clock 
Inwards the <travel-pitl : 'Sir, I muit bef 
your pardon for that, for though I am verj 
loth to have any dispute with you, yet, I mtut 
lake the iihcrly to tell yon, it wai nine whCB 
1 saw him Bf 9t. JamesV. When nun of Ihia 
rgnne iu Icamingthey arill 
ai snow il while, and when 
topic can say that there u 
really no such thing ai colour in oatnre ; in • 
word, ihey eon inm what little knowledge they 
liavc into a ready capacity of railing donbU : 
into a capacity of being always frivoloua and 
always unautweiable. It wasof twodiipnlonU 
of this impertinent and laborious hind Ibal 
the cynic said, ' One of these fcUowa is milk- 
ing a ram, and the ulhcT holds the pail.' 






c of 11 



will be 



taught with the best plaii 

al Charles I.lllie'«. perfumer, at rue comer oi 
Beaufort-buildingi in the Strand, and atlend- 
ance given fur the bencSt of the young mer- 
cliauls about Ihe Exchange for two boun ever/, 
day at urian. except Snturdayf, alaloy-ahof 
near Gurrawey'a coffee-houte. There will be 
likewi.;e taught the ceremony of tlie idu^Imi, 
or rules for afTcriiig snuff to a stranger, a 
friend, nr a miatrrss, according to the degree 
r>r r.nnilinrily or distance : with an explanation 
uf Il^e lareU-ss. the scornful, the politic, and 
[hf 'urlcy pinch, and the getturci proper t* 
nacli of them. 

' N. B. The uDilertaker doei not queitloD 
but iu a short time to have formed a body of 
'gulnr snuir-boiei read^ to meet and nakv 



It of fain wUeh 
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V«rft florin radiccM agtt, otquo etiam propaffatur ; ficta 
Munia ccIcribT, tanquam floKcuU, deeiuunt, uec niinula- 
{lun poCfist quidquum esse diuturnum. Tull. 

True ^knry take* root, and even spreads : all folso pro- 
tencest like flowers, fall to the i^uad ; nor cau any coon- 
torfeit lastlonf. 

Of all the aflectiops which attend human 
life, the love of glory is the most ardont. Ac- 
cording as this is cultivated in princes, it pro- 
duces the greatest good or the greatest evil. 
Where sovereigns have it by impressions re- 
ceived from education only, it creates an am- 
bitious rather than a noble mind : where it is 
the natural bent of the prince's inclination, 
it prompts him to the pursuit of things truly 
glorious. The two greatest men now in Europe 
(according to the cc mmon acceptation of the 
word great) are Lewis King of France, and 
Peter Emperor of Russia. As it is ceitain that 
all fame does not arise from the practice of 
virtue, it is, methinks, no unpleasing amuse- 
ment to examine the glory of these potentates, 
and distinguish that which is empty, perishing, 
and frivolous, from what is solid, lasting, and 
important. 

Lewis of France had his infancy attended 
by crafty and worldly men, who made extent 
of territory the most glorious instance of pow- 
er, and mistook the spreading of fume for the 
acquisition of honour. The yuung monarch's 
heart was by such conversation easily deluded 
into a fondness for vain-glory, and upon these 
unjust principles to form or fall in with suit- 
able projects of invasion, rapine, murder, and 
all the guilts that attend war when it is unjust. 
At the same time this tyranny was laid, scien- 
ces and arts were encouraged in the most ge- 
nerous manner, as if men of higher faculties 
were to be bribed tu permit the massacre of the 
rest of the world. Every superstructure which 
the court of France built upon their first de- 
signs, which were in themselves vicious, was 
suitable to its fulse foundation. The ostenta- 
tion of riches, the vanity of e<|uipage, shame 
of poverty, and ignorance of modesty, were 
the common arts of life : the generous love of 
one woman was changed into gallantry for all 
the sex, and friendship among men turned into 
commerce of interest, or mere professions. 
' While these were the rules of life, perjuries 
in the prince, and a general corruption of 

jpaanners in the subject, were the snares in 
w|iich France has entangled all her neigh- 
bours/ With such false colours have the 
eyes of Lewis been inchanted, from tlto de- 
Muchery of his early youth, to the superstition 
of bis present old age. Hence it is, that he 
has the patience to have statutes erected tu his 
prowess, his valour, liis fortitude, and in the 
softnesses and luxury of a court to bo ap- 
plauded for magnanimity and enterprise in 
military achievements. 

Peter Alexovits of Russia, when he came to 
yean of manhood, tlioiigh he found himself 
emperor of a vast and numerous people, mas- 
ter of an endless territory, absolute commander 
of the Jives and fortunes of his subjects, in the 

midst of this unbounded power and greatness, 



turned his thoughts upon himself and people 
with sorrow. Sordid ignorance, and n brate 
manner of life, this generous prince bebeld 
and contemned, from the light of his own 
genius. His judgment suggested this to him, 
and his courage prompted him to ameiKl it. In 
order to this, he did not send to the nation 
from whence the rest of the world bat bcur- 
rowcd its politeness, but himself left his dia- 
dem to learn the true way to glory and honour, 
and application to useful arts, wherein to em- 
ploy the laborious, the simple, the honest part 
of his people. Mechanic employments and 
operations were very justly the first objects of 
his favour and observation. With this giorioos 
intention he travelled into foreign nations in an 
obscure manner, above receiving little hon- 
ours where he sojourned, but prying into 
what was of more consequence, their arts of 
peace and of war. By this means has tUs 
great prince laid the foundation of a great 
and lasting fame, by personal labour, personal 
knowledge, personal valour. It would be fai 
jury to any of antiquity to name them with 
him. Who, but himself, ever left a throne to 
learn to sit in it with more grace ? Who ever 
thought himself mean in absolute power, tiU 
he had learned to use it ? 

If we consider this wonderful person, it is 
perplexity to know where to begin his enco- 
mium. Others may, in a metaphorical or phi- 
losophic sense, be said to command themselvce, 
hut this emperor is also literally under his own 
command. How generous and how good was 
his entering his own name as a private man in 
the army he raised, that none in it might ex- 
pect to outrun he steps with which he himself 
advanced ! By such measures this godlike 
prince learned to coni|uer, learned to use his 
conquests. How terrible hns he appeal^ in 
battle, how gcnth? in victory ! Shall then the 
base arts of the Frenchman be held polite, and 
the honest litbours of the Russian barbarous f 
No: barbarity is the ignoranee of true honour, 
or placing any thing instead of it. The unjust 
prince is ignoble and barbarous, the good 
prince only renowned and glorious. 

Though men may impose upon themselves 
what they please by (heir corrupt imaginations, 
truth will ever keep its station ; and as gioiy is 
nothing else but the shadow of virtue, it will 
certainly disappear at the departure of TJrtue. 
But how carefully ought the true notions of it 
to be preserved, and how industrious should we 
be to encourage any i mpulses towards it ! The 
Westminster school-boy that said the other day 
he could not sleep or play for the colours in the 
hall,* ought to be free from receiving a blow 
for ever. 

But let us consider what is truly glorious 
according to the author I have to-day quoted 
in the i'rout of my paper. 

The perfection of glory, says TuUy, consists 
in these three particulars : ' That the peopln 
love us ; that they have confidence in us ; tUl 
being affected with a certain admiration to- 



* The GokHin taken by the Duke of Blarlixmmgh mt 
Blenbeiin, in 1754, were tized up in Weatminister-kall 
a(\rr httvius brm <arried in procrtvion throuf^ the eitv. 
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He hai 



it>l 



Mnta glory under oui 
add lo the ■bove-mi 
neceuarr ineiiilen 
I Ibe pi 



ituncd feliciliei a ctrtoi 



h Df all 
He ihoul,), 
netllialu, kave richci. power, honour, coni- 
■anrt, glory; bul richei, power, honour, 
aMBmand, and glory, thould haie nocharnis. 
but ai Bcconpanie' " ' 



Ut ihould, metbioki, 1 
Were 



, popular be 



make (he cbaracti 
, I would gire him »(ntmgniy 
■•■1 duut foreiga territory, and make bijii 
Mteem that ao empty adtUtion without the 
kind regard! or fail own prince. One amy 
nnraly ba*e an ideaof a n«a Ihui compuod 
ud circumalancfld, and ir be were lo made 
ftr powar without a capacity of giving j'n- 
kniy, he would be alio glorious without the 
poaiibili^ of receiTiDg diigrace. Thiihnniii- 
illy and Ihii importance muit make hii gjoj-y 



iai 



ortaL 






Ttaeie tboughti are i 
the oinal length of thii paper ; bi 
aappotc inch rhapBodiei could outlire ue com. 
■OB fate of ordinary thingi, I would nj thesi 
ikMcbei and faint imagn of glory were draivu 
la Aofftnl, 1711, when John Duke of Ha.), 
bonagb made that memorable march wberein 
batook tbe French lines without bloodihed. 
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abonld believe, i 
upon me, but B 
quence in tbii • 



' I have loal id much time already, that I de 
■ire, upon the receipt hereof, you will lii dowi 
immedialcly and give me your aaiwer. And 
would know of you whether a pretender o 



.iwellai 



. When 



alwsyi talking of conituncy, bul vonchiafei to 
Tuit me but once a fortnight, and then he i> 
alwayi in haite to be gone. When ] am tick, 
I bear he iay> he i> mightily concerned, bui 
Deittaer comet uorsEiidB,becauic, ai he lelli bis 

■ let roe know all the power 1 hare over him, 
and bow imposiible it ii for him to lire with- 
out me. When be leavei (he (own he writes 
once in lii week*, deiirei to faeA from mc, 
EOmpIain* of the torment of abicDce, ipeaks 



ifun impatient loter, 
lukewarm one. Tou 
know I muit not go feiler than he doea. and ta 
moTe at ihii rate ii ai tedious ai counting ■ 
greal clock. But you are to know be is rich, 
and my mother says, a« he i> slow he is sure; 
he will iDTe me long if he love me little : hntl 
appeal to you whether he lores at all. 

' Your neglected bumble eernuil, 

tYDIA NOVELL. 



I bare beeo delighted with nothing more 
lugh the whole course of your writings 
1 the lubitanlial account you lately gave 
>i(, and 1 could wish you would (aka some 
other opportunity to eipresi liirther the cor- 
rupt taste tbe age has run into; which I am 
chiefly apt to attribute to the preralency of a 
few popular authors, whose merit in some re- 
spects has given a sanction to their faults in 
1. Thus the imitators of Hilton seem to 
' all the excellency of that sort of writing 



lUth c 

which ■ 



ItiquF 

higw, , 



>ugh pardonable in that great man. The ad- 
mirers of what we call point, or turn, look up- 
on it as the particular happiness to which 
Cowley. Orid, and olhers, owe their reputa- 
tion, and therefore endeavour to imitate thain 
only in such instaucrt. What is just, proper, 
and natural, does not seem lo be the qneitioii 
with tbem, but by what means a quaint an tilbe- 
~" may be brought ahout, how one word may 
made to look two ways, and what will be 
the consequence of a (breed allusion. Now 
thouirh luch anthers appear lo me to rrsembla 
those who make tbemielves fine, instead of be- 
ing well-dressed, or graceful : yet the mischief 
IS, that tbese beauties in them, which I call ble- 
nishei, are thought to proceed from luiuri- 
tnce of fancy, and overflowinjr of good tenM. 
[n one word, they have the character of being' 
too witty : but if yon would acquaint tha 
~'orld they are not witn at all, jou would, 
mong many othcn, oblige. 



■Sir, 



'Tours 



' I am a young woman, am! 
ty ! therefore you will pardon me that Itrou- 
' 'e yOD lo decide a wager between me and a 
lusin of mine, who is always contradicting 
le because he understands Latin: pray, sir. 
Dimple spell with a tingle or a double r 1 

Your ten bumble servant. 

' BETTY SAU.NTER 

' Pray, sir, direct thus, " To the khidQue- 
■t," and leaye it at BIr- Lillie'i, for I do not 
ire to be known in the thing at all. I am. 
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' I muit needa tell jou tbCK are lertral af 
;our papers I do not machlike. Ton an oAen 

cd tliere ii uo undEiiIanding yoii, W 
haveyoa to do with our pcliionlil 
' Your humble lervanl, 

' PARTHENOt>E, 

' n. IFECTlTOa, 
• Lait nlghl, ai 1 wan walkiof io the Pa 
I met ■ couple of friendi. " Pr'ylbee, JhcI 






:n gn to tbc bottle to remove sue 
Bumourt ai it onlf Rtin up and awnki^iiE 
Ttiii I could not atlribule more to any ihin 
than to the humour of puttiog companj' upc 
olhen irhich mendo nollikctheuuelvo. Hiai 
air, declare in your papen, (bat he who is 
troubleiODie companiou lo himielf, will not b 
an agreeable one to othen. Let people rra^o 
themieUei into good-humour, beforr they in 
poie themielvei upon their friendi. Pray, sii 
be aa eloquCDt a* you can upon thii sulijcci 
and do human life lo much good, ■* to aigu 
poirerfull;. that it ii not cverj one thai en 
■wallow who i> fit lo drink a gla» of wine. 
' Tour moti bumble lerranl.' 



are rery obliging to the women, eipeciallv 
line who are not young and pMt gallaulry, 
by touching lO gently upon gaming: there- 
fore I hope you do not thiuk it wron^ to <^m- 
plo7a IHtle leiiuretime in thatdiTfnion ; bin 
lihouldbe glhii to hear you lay something; 
upon the bebBTtour of lomi' of the [cmiili! 



leir in, UDtil jou ihall be pteaied to recoa- 

end >ome author or authon to my pcmud. 

' I Ihougbl, indeed, when I fini ceil my c^e 

I Leoiiore'i letter, that 1 ihould have had no 

occaiioD for requetting it ofyou ; but. to mj 

'ery great concern. I found on the peruial of 

that Spectator, I wai entirely djiappointed, 

ind am ni much at a loii bow lo make me of 

ny time for that end ai ever. Fray, lir. oblige 

ne at Irail with one tcene, at yuu were pleai- 

■6 lo entertain Leonora with your prologue. I 

Jio thoic ofteveralotheTiof my ac((naintaBcc, 
vho are u little pleaied with the ordinWT- 
nanner of (pending one'i time u myidf; 
ind if a fei-vent deiire after knowledge, and 
I great lenae of our preient ignorance, may 
le thought a good preiage and eameit of Im- 
provement, you may look upon your time jmi 
Khali beatow io aniwering tbii lequeit not 
thrown away to no purpoie. And 1 cannot 
Sut add, that unlet* you have a particular and 
nnre than ordinary regard for Leonora, I ha*s 
L better title to your favour than the : linee I 
lo not content tnyaelf with tea-table reading 
of your paperi, hut it ii my entertainment very 
often when alone in my cloiet. To ihow ymi 
[ am capable o( improremeDt, and hate flat- 
F, I acknowledge I do not like aomeoryonr 
ier« ; but even there 1 am readier to call in 
ation my own ahallow underatanding than 
Spectnior^a profound judgment. 
' 1 am, Sir, your already (and in hopei of 
being more your) obliged acrvanl, 
' PARTHENIA.' 



Thi> laat letter ii ^ 



so urgent 1 
lut think it 
with her c 



ve obaerved larlica. who in all 
kaorgood-'breedinE: who a> s< 
immcdie 



d&Hi 



(heir buit 

' Tou must know I keep my temper, an 
win their money; but am out of countenanc 
to lake it, it makes them so very uneasy. Ii 
pleated, dear sir, lo instruct Ihem to losewii 
■ better grace, and you will oblige 

'' RACHEL BASTO- 



' Your kindncas lo Leonora, in one of your 
papen. haa giceii mcencou raiment to do my- 
self thf honour of writing to you. Th* gri-ai 
regard you have so often expic aied for the in- 
Blruclion and improvemi-nt of "iir sex nill I 

me from making anv apolo^' for the imperii- 
nence of thia letter.' The gront desire I have 
to embellish my miniJ withaumeorthote grncen 
wbich you lay are so becoming, and wliich 
JOU asiert reuling liclpa u> lo, hat inailti me 
uDeaay nntil I am put in a capacity of atiain- 
iagthPin. Thin. Mir. I fhail never think my- 
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Niir. Ub. 1. Ep. ii. ItT. 



In the present emptincst of the town, I 
ite levernl applications from the lower patt 
of the playeri, to admil aiilTering to pnsi for 
' ;. Th^y ill very obliging terms deiire 
let a fall on the ground, a stumble, or a 
!;ood alnp on the back, be reckoned s Jest. 
' hete gambols I shall tolerale for a a eason, 
erause I hope the evil cannot continue longer 
han until the people or condition and taste 



The I 



h the h 



leago, 






V all tl 



pahleof, ( 



ail the pasiloiu 

which the mind it subject. Bui though 

s was prudently settled, corporeal and Tn- 

tellectual actors ought lo be kept at a stiil 

than to appear nn the samn 
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Ittge >t all : for vbich reuoa I nuul propoie 
ftnae nMlhodi for Ihe (MnproTemcut of the 
bMi~B>rd«ii by diimiuiiig all bodily Mtori to 
that quarter. 
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■hip to thedCTil,* haie (o (hebuuntuofiidnb 



In 






ie cnnarqurace and imporlajioi: 
of Ibe thing can beai- tlicm out. And tbo<i);h 
« pleader or preacher ii hoane or awkward, 
tin weight of their mattpr commandi rel|iecl 
and Mtenlioii ; bul in ihe ihenirical ipealiiiig. 
if the perrormrr la not eiacil; proper iind 
fraccAil. be ii uilerlj lidiculoui. In ca<vi 
where ibere ii little elie expected, but thepli-a- 
wan of the can atid eje*, tlie leut dimiuuiioo 
of that pleaiurc i> Ibe bigheit olTence. In act- 
io^, bareij to perform uie part ii not com- 
mendable, bat to be the leait out ii contenip- 
bble. To avoid theie difficulticianddelicativB, 
lam informed, tbat while 1 wai out of town, 
tba acton ha*e flown into the air, and placed 
■Dcta pranki, aod run luch baaardi, that none 
bat the lerTanl) of the Sit-otttt, lilera, and 

like.* The author of the (bllowing letter, il 
aeemt, bai been of the audience at one of 
Ibeu entertainmenti. and hai accordingly 
conplaiaed to me upon it; but I think he hiu 
baen to the utmoit di'gree levere againat what 
Il eactptionable in the pla; he mentioni, wiih- 
OBt dweUing lo much ai he might have done 
on the author'! moil eicellent talent of humo'ir. 
Tbe pleaiant picture! he hu drawn of life 
■hould ban been more kindly mentibned. at 
tbe aane lime that he baniibei his wilchei. 
who are too dull dsvila to be attacked with so 



' Upon a report that Moll While had foUi 
ed yan to town, and wai to act a part m the 
Lancaahire Witchea, 1 went lait week to an- 
that play. It woi my fortune (o lit neil to 
• rounlry juitice of tbe peace, a neighl>our(as 
be (aid) of Sir Roger'!, who pretended to iIids 
her to ui ID one of the dancei. There was 
witchcraft enough in the cntpttainment almiitii 
to incline me to belicre faim ; Ben Johnion wai 
almoat lamed ; joung Bullockt narrowly sav- 

■ '■ ' "' '" a Bttonkabcd, 



I old I 






' If you were what the country people 
ported you, a white witch, I could have w 
•d you had been there to ha*e ezorciied i 
rabble of broomaticka, with which we « 
haunted for abon three houri. I could have 
allowed ifacm to an Clod in the tree, to bav< 
ncared the iportimen. plagued the jiulice, nni 
employed honeat Toaguc with hia holy water 
Tbi! waa the proprr uae of them in omedy. 
if thr autbor Jjad atoppedhere, 
conceive what relation the incrifice of the 
black lamb, and Ihe ceremoniea of their wor 

* ADiidiBf to HhulMeU's ciddMly of lli« Laacadliir 
WUchtt, wnich l*ijij coukJcnd ■ jnili atay, h»J 
load raa it Ikii Ubk. It wu cilTeniHil Bit Iba Tcr 
ai^ ta wUEb tU> Maoibv ii lUled. 



it this play, and bw 
it vei7 juatly, ap- 
-■ '- •-■-- witchcraft 



' The gentleman who w 
rawn lome chancten ii 

ear* lo ha«e been mial 

y an unwary n^lowing Ihe inimita 

iwaic The incuntaliona in Macbeth hnie a 

Lilfmnily admirably adapted lo Ihenccaaion 

f ihai tragedy, and fill the minil with n aint- 

ble liorror; beiidea that Ihe witchea are ■ 

an of the atoty llielf, aa we find it very p«r- 

icularlv relattd in Hector Borliui, from whoia 

e lecina to have taken il. Thia therefore to 

proper machine, where Ihe huaineia ia dark, 

rom ibe affair of comedy. 9ubjecla of Ihto 
iiid, which are in IheiiLaelvea diaagreeable, 
an ai do time become colcMalning, bul by 
lonting through an imagination like Shnk- 
peare'i to form them ; for which reaion 
jr. Dryden would nt-t alli 
nd Fletcher capable of imitaling him. 
" Bul Sbduprarr'F magic (.MM Bot eo^ad be 

' 1 ahould not, however, have t 
rith ibeae remarka, If there wer 
hing elae in thia comi-dy^ which wanti lo be 
torciaed more Ihan Ihe witchea: I mean Iba 
freedom of aome paaaagea, which I ahould 
ive orerlonked, if I had not obaened that 
09C jeati can mite Ihe loudeit mirth, though 
ey are paiaful to right aenie, and an aul- 
igi^ upon modealy. 

' that age: but indet^ by aucb Tepreaenla- 
3I1B B poet aacrificei llie beat partof hia andU 
ICC la the worii; and, aa one would think, 
:glecl! the boiea, lo write to Ihe orange* 
enchea. 

' I miiat not conclude till I have takeu notice 
' Ibe moral with which ihia comedy endf. 
he Iwo yotnif ladiea having given a notable 
lampie of out-witting Ihaac who had a right 
I the diapoaal of tbem. and marrying withoid 
mseni of parcnti. one of Ihe injured partial, 
ho ia eaaily reconciled windi up all willi 

— Dfl^ilTB wfiaia'a 



Dubled yon 



Than b ■ lUc n] 



h «er-rutri a 



' We are to auppoie that the gallauti are 
en of merit, but if Ihcy had been rakea the 
icuie might have acrved as well, Hana Car- 
:]'> wife waa of the aame principle, but baa 
ipreaaed it with a delicacy which ihowa she ia 
11 aeriout in her eicnse. but io a sort of hu- 
ouraua pliiloaophy tumt off tbe thought of 
;r guilt, and aaya, 

"That If weak wnmes (o utrar, 
Their nara uo mora ia AutI Quo Aay.' 

' Thia no doulit ia a full reparation, and 
isioissra the audience with very edifying im- 
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demri'* jrourBDinudTeriioii, for the rcfulat- 
V -< '>.:blc an rixtenamineat ai ihal of the 
- i' >vere lube withed, that all who wrii>. 
r ' liter would raiie their gepiui, by 

1 I . . or pleniing people of the beti im- 

dt HUd leave other* who ihownath- 

injt ' «u tpreiei hat mibilitj, toipeb 

thrii •■) at Ihf bear-garden, or lomc 

alber|> ■- ,.la«c, where rcunn and gwd 

manne - . ight to diatutb them. 

Augu. 'I am, be.' 



Thb foUowii 
the imagei of a 
to ^re Ibe oM « 



or pliant []F ir 

wife fortj yci 
that hai made 

vicei of Ihc a 
and all fenlB ■ 
□or light. 
ffreat aiid ve 

orVeoiuan' 
JD your line 
BID roarried 

bODOur, 

er. 1 cndoi 

I the 
btiation. 



■ "' betnf geoniiw, and 

monition to myaelf, 
'' her own happineBi ; 

Au{:uil9. 1711. 
-wvctitb year of my 
ipprobation ; bat ne- 
e at the root of ihe 
ch it (lie (alw ooiiuii 
I, and ha> long been, 

.ai bred up iu a nay 
<inc<' very happy, tee 

>.. all who HTuiiiei 
:I7 carefully educ 



How art thou, ob my foul, stolcD from thy- 
■elf! how ii an my atlenlioa broken ! aj 
boolu are bla>k paper, and my Irieadi ib' 
trudcrt. I ha«e no hope of quiet but from jour 
pity. Togrant it would make mare for your 
trmmphp To give pain ii the tyranny, to makft 
happy the true empire of beauly. If yoa 
would coniider aright, you would find an 
agreeable change in diiiniiiiug the aiicDdance 
of a alave, to receive the complaitance of ■ 
companion. I bear the former in fanpci of the 
latter condition. Ai I live in chaiut withsyl 
murmuring at the power which inflict* tbem, 
lo I could enjoy freedom without fogeltinc 
Ihe mercy tt— ■• 



1 gave 1 
' I am. Madam, 



Though 



lade him no declaration! in 
'ic hadhopei of me when 

lulh foil owing. 



■ itry-hangiiigi, with ih 
•implicily ofthescripuir 
ifteti than now the lovi 
, or Bacchui aud Ariadiii 
lirintg. The genllemio 
'ire to me in rapture, bi 



Thii pu. i,ur life upon a right basi) 
To give you an idea of our regard one lo au 

..1... ■ — ■_„ ^j|.^, ^j. ^j^ j^j^^^^ 

writ the other day, after lo many yean cuhu 



' Tour lervant, 



' MADAH, September S, 1671. 

Before the light (his mommgdawued upon 
sarth I awaked, and lay in eipectatioQ of 
elum, not that i( could gire any new lenie 
of joy to me, but ag I hoped il would blmi you 
"l iu cheerful face, after a quiel which I 
led you last night. If my prayer* are 
■A, the day appeared with bTI the influence 
merciful Creator upon your penon and 
)ii». Let olhen, my Uively charmer, talk 
blind being that dispoaet their hearti, I 
tuiuemii (heir low image» of love. I have not 
a thought which relstei lo you, that I cannot 
with confidence beieech the All-seeing Power 
to blesi me in. May he direct you iu all yo«r 
Jtep«, and rewardyour innocence, your lancU- 
ly ol manners, your prudent youth, and be- 
coming piety, wiih (he continuance of hU 
gracB and protection. This ii an unuaual 
language lo ladiet ; but you have a mind ele- 
vated above Ihe giddy nniiona of a sex ioinar- 
ed by flaltery end milled by a falie and abort 
4ctotaIion into a solid and long contempt. 
Beauly, my fairest crealure, palli in the poa- 
leiiion, bul I love also your mind : your soul 
isaideartome ai my own; and iftLeadvan- 
■" " libera! education, some knowledge, 
cb contempi of the world, joined with 



' ANDROMACHE. 

■ MaxAii, Auguii 7, ia;t. 

" If my vigilance, and ten tbouund wiihei 
Ibr your welfare Bn<l repuie, could have any 
force, you last night ilepi in security, and hari 
eveiygood angel iuyour attendance. Tohsie 
my Ihoughtu ever fixed on you, to live in eon- 
itaul fear of every accident to which humnn 
lifcisiinbie, audio send up my hourly prayeri 
to avert tbcm from you; I say, madam, thue 
tolhhik. and Ihui to suffer, is what I do for her 
who is in pain at my approach, and calls all 
my tender sorrow impertinence. ¥ou are now 
before ray eye*, ray eyei that are ready lo 
flow with tendemsu, bnt cannot give relief lo 
my guibing heart, thatdictatea whatlamnpw 
J<ar/Vw. MndyeKmn la M\ vim aH iW achiiui. 



ndae 

he endesvi 
and religion 

days will pais awny 
itead of introducing 
decay, give us hope 



in qualify n 






Ih Joy ; and old age in- 

lelancholy prospects of 

eternal youth in a bet- 

me. I nave out Tcw minutes from the duty 

my employment to write in, and without 

lirae to read over what 1 have writ, therefore 

beieech you to pardon the first bints of ntv 

niind, which I hare cipresied in to little oi- 



"la 



1, dearcit creature, 

" Your most obedient 
" most devoted le 



Tbb (ad Ihe IbQewiiif lettn ia 
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lore, and ;el Btteiid biuiiieis. Ai for 
that ipetk >□ mc Qnd ric out, and ] muil loc: 
mfHir up, or otber people wdl do it I'or Me. i 
pntlemBn aakcd.uie ihi> morning, ■ Wlia 
nMri from Holland,' and I aniwered, ' She i 
exqaiailel; handiome.' Auother deiired t 
know when I had been last at Windior, ( n 
pli«d, ' Slie deii^g to go with me. Pr'jiiice 
■Uow me at lenat to kisi your hand hafore lb 
^n»*»t*<' ^?i ''^>' '"S mind maf he in joni 
compoiiire. Methinka I could write a Totum 
to jou. but all Iholanguafc od earth would Tal 
ia iBjing how much, and with what dittnter 



" Next to the influence of hearen, I ( 
to thank jDu thai I ace the returning dav 
^caiure. To paai my eremngi in so B« 
a»*er(ation, and have the esteem of a wi 
of jour merit, haa in it a parti^aritf o! , 
piiwn no more to be eipreiacd than returned. 
Bat I' am, mj lotely creature, contented to be 
on the oUigcd aide, and to employ all my dayi 
in new cndeaToun to convince you and all thi 
world or the aenie [ hare of your condtEcen 



"Ht w 
•• Bfreei 
Eagiaftd. 

" uutut, . October 30, 167 1 

" I beg pardon that my paper is not finer, bi 
I am ioi^ed to write from a coflee-houae ivherc 
I am attending about buaincaa. There i 
Ij crowd of busy facta all around me talking 
ef money, while all my ambition, ~" 
wealth, ii love: Inve, which 
heart, aweelcna my hniiiour. enlarge! my » 
•Dd afltecis every action of my life. It i. 
my lovely charmer 1 owe that many noble it 
■jnually flexed to my word! anrl 



11 : It i« 
e of the 



ral cffecl 



ibject admired; Ihna. my dear, 
am I every day to improve from lo nteet a 
companion. Look up. my fair one, to thai 
heaven which made (bee luch, and Join with 
me lo implore iti influence on our tender inno- 
cent houra, and bnecch the author of lirve to 
bleat the ritrt he hni ordained, and mingle 
with ourhappinraa a juat aenae of our transient 
condition, and a rriiguntion to hit will, v.liich 
only can regulate our minda to a ileady enden. 
vonr to pleaae him end each other. 

" 1 am, for ever, your laithful lervant." 
"In-ill not trouble you with more letter? 
■ at Ihia time, but if you iHw the poor wilhrrc ' 
hand which lendi you these minute*, I an sui 
ynawill amile to think that there ii one who 
■ogallanlaa to speak ofilitill ai ao welcome 
praacnt, after forly yeara po.t^efi'iinn of lli 
woman whom he write* to 



"lUDUi, .luueSa.lTll. 

'- 1 lieartUy beg yuur pardon for my omia- 
siou to write yesleiday. Il was no failure of 
iny tender regard for you ; but having been 
very much perplexed in my (houghtt on the 
lubject of my laal, made me determine to ana- 
pend (peaking of it uolil 1 came myself. Bat 
my lovely creature, know il it not in the power 
<r age, or mitfbrtune, or any other accident 
rhich bangt over human life, to take fl^m me 
the pleaaiug eitccm I have for you, or the me- 
mory of the bright figure you appeared in. 
when you gave your hand and heart to, 
" Madam, yonr moat grateful huaband, 
and obedient servant." 
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for UTe U only lif«T whrrn bisl with health. 

in eipect 



:e. They a 
eout of order, or diipleas- 
Ihow, andareaofarfrom 
on for retiring to their own 
nake it their argument 
lany. What hai any body 
if a man's being indiapei- 
I Ifan ■ 



nough to 
il iU if a 



of their acquai 
plaining that Ih 



t hia phyiicia 

pany, where the rt 

thcmielvet, 



ingerof caudle or poaael-drink, by way of ad- 

of Ufa which we ordinarily undentand by the 

ibte part1>r our make ; and abould incline oi 

bring out proportion of good-will or good- 

mour amoug the friendt we meet with, and 

I to trouble them with relationt which mult 

ncccaii^ oblige them lo a real or fi>igiied 

liclion. Carea, diali'eiaea, diaeaaei, uAeaai> 

iieN, and dialikei of our own, are by no 

an) to be obtruded upon our fHentlt. If 

would coniider bow liltle of thit rtciit'tude 

motion and rest, which we call life, U 

:nt wilh taiitlactioD, we should be more 

ider of our friends, thaa to bring them Ut- 

sorrowt which do not belong to them. 

crc il no real life but cheerful life; Ihere- 

e valetudinarian a should be aworn, before 

:j enter into company, not to tay, a word of 

Ihemselvet until the meeting breaka up. It b 

here pretended, that we should be always 

ing with chapleti of floweri round oor 

heads, or be crowned with roaea in order (• 

e our entertainment agreeable to ut ; bat 

a tt ia uiuall; observed) they who retohre 

' mert7|iSeldom are ao ; it will be madt 

• unlike^ for ua to be well-pteaied, iftbey 

idmilted who arc always complaining tb^ 

ad. Whatever we do, we thould keep i^ 

the cheerfiilaeii of our apiritt, and never let 

Ihem link below an inclination at leait to be 

wcU.pleated. The way to ihia, ia to keep our 

bodies in eierciae, our miudi at eaie. That 

insipid stale wherein peithar are in vi^aw . in 

^\ 
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irot to be accouuted any part of our portion 
of being:. When we are in the satisfaction of 
some innocent pleasure, or pursuit of some 
laudable design, we arc in the possession of 
life, of human life. Fortune will give us dis- 
appointments enough, and nature is attended 
with infirmities enough, without our adding to 
the unhappy side of our account by our spleen 
or ill-humour. Poor Cottilus, amoug so many 
real evils, a chrouical distemper and a narrow 
fortune, is never heard to complain. That 
equal spirit of his, which any man may have, 
that, like him, will conquer pride, vanity, and af- 
fectation, and follow nature, is uotto bebroken, 
because it has no points to contend for. To be 
anxious for nothing but what nature demands 
as necessary, if it is not the way to an estate, 
is the way to what men aim at by getting an 
estjate. This temper will preserve health in 
the body, as well as tranquillity in the mind. 
Cottilus sees the world in a hurry ,"* with the 
same scorn that a sober person sees a man 
drunk. Had he been contented with what he 
ought to have been, how could, says he, such 
a one have met with such a disappointment ? 
If another bad valued bis mistress for what he 
ought to have loved her, he had not been in 
her power. If her virtue had had a part of 
his passion, her levity had been bis cure ; she 
could no| then have been false and amiable at 
the same time. 

Since we cannot promise ourselves constant 
Jiealth, let us endeavour at such a temper as 
may be our best support in the decay of it. 
Uranius has arrived at that composure of soul, 
und wrought himself up to such a neglect of 
every thing with which the generality of man- 
kind is enchanted, that nothing but acute pains 
can give him disturbance, and against those 
too he will tell his intimate friends he has a se- 
cret which. gives him present ease. Uranius is 
so thorouglily persuaded of 'another life, and 
endeavours so sincerely to secure an interest 
in it, that he looks upon pain but as a quicken- 
ing of his pace to a home, where he shall be 
" tter provided for than in his present apart- 
uidnt. Instead of the melancholy views which 
others are apt to give themselves, he will tell 
3-0U that he has forgot he is mortal, nor will he 
think of himself as such. He thinks at the 
time of his birth he entered into an eternal be- 
ing; and the short article of death he will not 
allow an interruption of life : since that mo- 
ment is not of half the duration as is his ordi- 
nary sleep. Thus is his being one uniform 
and consistent series of cheerftil diversions and 
moderate cares, without fear or hope of futu- 
rity. Health to him is more than pleasure to 
another uian, and sickness less afiecting to him 
than indisposition is to others. 

I must confess, if one does not regard life 
afler this manner, none but idiots can pass it 
away with any tolerable patience. Take a fine 
lady who is of a delicate frame, and you may 
observe, from the hour she rises, a certain 
wearinesss of all that passes about her. I 
know more thau one who is much too nice to 
he quite alive. They are sick of such strange 
frightful people that they meet; one is so 
/fn-kirarO, tmil another so disagreeable, that it 



looks like a penance to breathe the same air 
with them. You see this is so very true, that 
a great part of ceremony and good-breedinf^ 
among the ladies turns upon their uneasineM ; 
and I will undertake, if the how-d'ye-tenrants 
of our women were to make a weekly bill of 
sickness, as the parish clerks do of mortali^p 
you would not find, in an account of teven 
days, one in thirty that was not downright 
sick or indisposed, or but a very little better 
than she was, and so forth. ' 

It is certain that to enjoy life and "health af a 
constant feast, we should not think pleasure 
necessary, but if possible, to arrive at an equa- 
lity of mind. It is as mean to be overjoyed 
upon occasions of good fortune, as to be d^ 
jected in circumstances of distress. Laughter 
in one condition is as unmanly as weeping in 
the other. We should not form our min& to 
expect transport on every occasion, but know 
how to make it enjoyment to be out of pain. 
Ambition, envy, vag^rant desire, or impertinent 
mirth, will take up our minds, without we can 
possess ourselves in that sobriety of heart 
which is above all pleasures, and can be felt 
much better than described. . But the rttuBj ^ 
way, I believe, to the right enjoyment of JHe^ 
is by a prospect towards anotlier, to have but 
a very mean opinion of it. A great author of 
our time* has set this in an excellent light, 
when with a philosophic pity of human life, 
he spoke of it in his Theory of^the Earth in 
the following manner: 

* For what is this life but a circulation of 
little mean actions? We lie down and rise 
again, dress and undress, feed and wax hun- 
gry, work or play, and are weary, and then 
we lie down again, and the circle returns. We 
spend the day in trifles, and when the night 
comes we throw ourselves mto the bed of fofij, 
amongst dreams, and broken thoughts, and 
wild imaginations. Our reason lies asleep by 
us, and we are for the time as arrant brutes na 
those that sleep in the stalls, or in the field. 
Are not the capacities of men higher than 
these ? And ought not his ambition and expec- 
tations to be greater ? Let us be adventurers for 
another world. It is at least a fair and noble 
chance ; and there is nothing in this worth our 
thoughts or our passions. If we should be dis- 
appointed, we are still no worse than the rest 
of our fellow mortals; and if. we succeed in 
our expectations, we are eternally happy.* 

T. 
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Nori^f qu&m elegons formarani Spectator nem. 

Ter. Eun. Act. iii. Sc. 5. 

You sball see how nice a judge of beauty I am. 

Beauty has been the delight and torment 
of the world ever since it began. The philo- 
sophers have felt its influence so sensibly, that 
almost every one of thcui has left us some say- 
ing or other, which intimated that he too well 



* Dr, Thomas Burnet, 3f:u«lei of t^c Ch:irt"r-liouse, 
author of "TollMri" "acia Ta«H»ri;i." 
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knew the power of iL One* has told us, that 
a graceful person is a more powerful recom- 
mendation than the best letter that can be writ 
ia our faronr. Anothert desires the possessor 
of it to consider it as a mere gift of nature, 
and not any perfection of his own. A third; 
calls it ' a short-lived tyranny ;' a fourth^ a 
' f ilent fraud/ because it imposes upon us with- 
ont the help of lan^ngc ; but 1 tliinkCariicu- 
des spoke as mucli like a philosopher as any of 
them, though more like a lover, when he calls 
H ' royalty without force.* It is not indeed to 
be denied, but there is something irresistible in 
a beauteous form ; the most severe will not 
pretend, that they do not feel an immediate 
prepbssewion in favour of the handsome. No 
one denies them the privilege of beiug £rst 
heard, and being regarded before others in 
matters of ordinary consideration. At the 
tame time the handsome should consider that 
it is a possession, as it were, foreign to them. 
No one can give It himself or preserve it when 
thej have it. Yet so it is, that people can bear 
any quality in the world better than beauty. It 
ia the consolation of all who are naturally too 
much affected with the force of it, that a littlo 
attention, if a man can attend with judgment, 
wiD cure them. Handsome people usually arc 
so fantastically pleased with themselves, that 
if they do not kill at first sight, as the phrase 
ify a second inter\'icw disarms them of all their 
power. But I shall make this paper rather a 
warning-piece to give notice where the danger 
is. than to propose instructions how to avoid 
It when you have fallen in the way of it. 
Handsome men shall be the subject of ano- 
ther chapter, the women shall take up tlie 
present discourse. 

Amaryllis, who has been in town but one 
winter, is extremely improved with the arts of 
good-breeding, without leaving nature. She 
has not lost the native simplicity of her aspect, 
to substitute that patience of being stared at, 
which is the usual triumph and distinction of r. 
town lady. In public assemblies you meet her 
careless eye diverting itself with the objects 
around her, insensible that she herself is one 
of the brightest in the place. 

Dulcissa is of quite another make, she is al- 
most a beauty by nature, but more than one by 
art. If it were possible for her to let her fan 
•r any limb about her rest, she would do some 
part of the execution she meditates; but though 
she designs herself a prey, she will not stay to 
be taken. No painter can give you words for 
the different aspects of Dulcissa in half a mo- 
ment, wherever she appears : so little does she 
accomplish what she takes so much pains for, 
to be gay and careless. 

Merab is attended with all the charms of 
woman and accomplishments of man. It is 
not to be doubted but she has a great deal of 
wit, if she were not such a beauty ; and she 
would have more beauty had she not so much 
wit. Affectation prevents her excellencies 
from walking together. If she . has a mind to 
speak such a thin;:, it must be done with such 
un air of her body ; and if she has an inclina 

* Ari«Tot|p. t Pinto, t 8ornit<s. f TheofthraitiL*. j 



tion to look very careless, tlieic is such a smarL 
thing to be said at the same time, that the de- 
sign of being admired destroys itself. Thus 
the unhuppy Merab. though a wit and beauty, 
i« allowed to be neither, because she will al- 
ways be both. 

Albacinda has the skill as well as power of 
pleasing. Her form is majestir, but her aspect 
humble. All good meu should bcw.irc of the 
destroyer. She will speak, to you like your 
sister, until she has you sure ; but is the moiit 
vexatious of tyrants when you are so. Her 
familiarity of behaviour, her indiffcri'iit ques- 
tions, and general conversation, make the silly 
part of her votaries full of hopes, while the 
wise fly from her power. She well knows she 
is too beautiful and too witty to be indifferent 
to any who converse with her, and therefore 
knows she does not lessen herself by familiari- 
ty, but gains occasions of admirutiun by seem- 
ing ignorance of her perfections. 

Eudosia.adds to the height of her stature a 
nobility of spirit which stijl disiinguishes her. 
above the rest of her sex. Beauty in uthers is 
lovely, in others agreeable, in otiiers attractive; 
but in Cudosia it is commanding. Love towards 
Eudosia is a sentiment like the lovc'of glory. 
The lovers of otiier women are softened into 
fondness, the admirers of Kudosia exalted 
into ambition. 

Eucratia presents herself to the imagination 
with a more kindly pleasure, and as she is wo- 
man, her praise is wholly feminine. If wc 
were to form an imige of dignity in a man, 
we should give him wisdom and valour, as 
being essential to the character of manhood. 
In like manner, if you describe a right woman 
in a laudable sense, she should have gentle 
softness, tender fear, and all those parts oC ilfe 
which distinguish her from the other sex; 
with some subordination to it, but such an in» 
feriority that makes her still more lovely. 
Eucratia is that creature, she is all over wo- 
man, kindness is all her art, and beauty all 
her arms. Her look, her voice, her gesture, 
and whole behaviour is truly femiuine. A 
goodness mixed with fear gives a tincture to 
all her behaviour. It would be savage to of- 
fend her, and cruelty to use art to gain her. 
Others are beautiful, but, Eucratia, thou ar| 
beauty ! 

Omoiamante is made for deceit, she has on 
aspect as innocent as the famed Lucrece, but 
a mind as wild as the more famed Cleopatra. 
Her face speaks a vestal, but her heart a Men- 
salina. Who that beheld Omniamant's negli^ 
gent unobserving air, would believe that she 
hid under that regardless manner the witty 
prostitute, the rapacious wench, the prodigal 
courtesan ? She can, when she pleases, adorn 
those eyes with tears like nn infant that is chid; 
she can cast down that pretty face in con- 
fusion, while you rage with jealousy, and 
storm at her perfldiousness r she can vripe her 
eyes, tremble and look frighted, until you 
think yourself a brute for your rage, own 
yourself an offender, beg pardon, and make 
her new presents. 

But I go too far" in reporting only the dan- 
gers in heholdin«r tho hcantcoa::. which \ d^- 
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»]ga fov the iiioii iiclioii nt' ihe fnir oi wM he 
their beholders; mid atiali und tbii rbapaody 
with menltoiiint- what I thoaght was well 
enooeh nid of an ancient «age* to abeauti- 
fnl yontb, whom he ihw admiring his own 
figure in beau. IVhal. Euid the philocopher, 
could thai image of jouH say for iuiir If ii 
could (peak? It might say, (answered the 
youth) ' that it ii *erjr beautiful.' — ■ And are 
not you ailinmcd,' replied llie cynic, ' to value 
youraeir upon that only of which a piece of 
brail ii capablcl' T. 
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Hat. Lil>. 1. Ep. ivLli. 39. 

TlnLr roily lirtit Ibe prliilcjB ofwf •llh. 

Ik the following enormities are not niaended 
upon the fint mentioning, I deiire fnnl;i:r no- 
tice from my concipoudcntK. 

' I am oblig<vl to you for Toar discourse ihc 
other day upon frirotous dispulanti', who n ith 
great warmth and enumcrallon of many dr. 
coDUtancci and atithoritirs. undrrtahr tc pruic 
matter! which nnhody living deniet. Yoo 

adjoiting the l";iw» of dispulnlion in coffce- 
houicaand accidental ronipaniei, aiwel! as in 
nore formal debatei. Among many other 
diingt which your own eipericnce mull sug- 
^ft to yon. it will be Tcry obUglngif you 
pleaie to laltc notice of wegeren. I «a!l -not 
here repeat what Hudibrat aaya of inch diapit. 
tanti, which ii bo true, lh«t it ii almo&l pro. 
Tcrbiai; but shall only acquaint yoii with n 
fet or young fellowi of the inui of court, whose 
ftthert have proTided for them lo ptenlifiillv, 
that they need not be very anxioui to gel law 
into their heads for the service of their coun- 
try nt thp bar; but arc of those who ate sent 
(ai Ihe phrase of psrenta is) to the Temple to 
know how * (0 keep Ibcirown.' On« of these 
Sentlemen is very loud and captioui at a cof. 
lee-houic which 1 frequent, and being in bit 
nature troubled wtlh a biimour of eonlradic- 
laoD, though withal ncesilTety ignorant, he 
has found a way to indulge this temper, go on 
in idleness and ignorance, and yet alill^vehini- 
lelf the air of a very learned and knowing 
man, by the strength of his pocket. The mis- 
fortune of the thing ia, I have, an il happens 
lOBetiDKa, a greater atock of learning than of 
Boaey. The gentleman I am apeakiQg of takes 
advantage of the narrowneas of my circum- 
itances in luch a manner, that he hai read 
all thai lean pretend lo, and runs me down 
with such a positive air, aud with auch paw- 
erflil arguments, that from a very learned 
person I am Ihougiil a mere pretender. Not 
long ago I was relating thai [ had read luch n 
passage in Tacilua, up atarts my young gen- 
tleman in ■ full company, and pulling out his 
purae offered to lay mu ten gnineas, lo be 
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staked immediately in llial gentleman's bands 
(poinling to one siuoking at another table) 
tlial I was utterly mistaken. I aras dninb tn 
want of ten guineas ; he went on unmercifully 
lo triumph over my ignorance how to take hia 
up, and told Ihe wiiole room he had read Ta- 
citus twenty times over, and such a remark- 
able incident as that could not escape him. 
He ))*■ at Ihia lime iliree considerable wagera 
depending between him and lome of his eim> 
pa&ions, who are rich enough to bold an ar- 
gumetlt with him. He has five guineas upon 
quesllona in gcDgrajihy, two that Ihe Isle of 
Wight ia a peninsula, and Ihree guineai to one 
thai the world is round. We hate a gentle- 
man comea lo our coffee-house^ who deals 
mightily in antique gcandal ; my disputant 
has laid him twenty pieces upon a -point oF 
history, to wit. that Caesar never lay with 
Cato's sister, ai ia scandaloualy reported by 

' There are several of this sort of fellows in 
town, who wager themnoUea into slatesiaen, 
historians, geographers, mathrmnticians, and 
every other art, when the persons with whoia 
they talk have not weallh equal to their learn- 
ing, I beg of yon to prevent, in llieaeyoung^ 
ster.i, (his compendious way lo wisdom, which 
cost! other people so much time and pains: 
aud you will oblige 

'Your humble lerrant.' 



Ceflbe-hoo'S near Uia Tolnpla, Ai 
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' Here iiaynunj-gentlcman that sings opera 
XuixCi or whistles in a full house. Pray let 
liim know that he lias no right lo acl here at 
ifheivere in an empty looni. Be pleased lo 
Jivide Ihe spaces of a public loom, aud certify 

ire heard farther than ihclr portion of the 
room comes to, that Ihe Ian is open, and ihat 
;here is an lequity which Bill relieve us from 
luch as inlerrupl us in our lauTiil discourse, 
IS much as against surh n-hn slop us on the 
road. I take these persons. .Mr. Sp' ..lator. 
:o be such trespassers as Ihc ofRcc iu your 
ilage-coBch, and am of the same scnfimenl 
vith counsellor EphrHim. Il is true (he 

young man is rick, and, as the vulgar uy. 
ly body ;-bul snre that is 

no authority for him lo go whistle where he 



' P. S. I have chnnil.pis in the Temple, and 
lerc are students that learn iipou Ihe hiui- 
loy ; pray desire the benelicrs that all laayers 
rho are proflcienla iu uiud-music may lodge 



'We 



any of y 






young « 
logelher, and obliged 
r Ihe mercenary himinur ofthe mrnlobea* 
ercenarily inclined as ihev are. There vbits 
nong us an old bachelnr « )>oin each of lu 
is a mind to. The fellow is rl 
• nuiy have any of us, Iherefur 
< none, but excessively ill-br<'i 






nstches ki«i 
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bj sarpriie, puU bii hand* in our necki, teats 
oarbBi,robt ni of Tibbandi, force* letters oiu 
of our bsndi, looki into ■ny of our papen, end 
a ihiHuaiul other rudeneuei. How whai I 
will deiire of jou is, to acquaint him. by {irinl- 
bi{ tliii, that if he doe* noi marry one of us 
rery ■uddealv, we have all agreed, (he mtii 
time he pieiendi to be merry, to bBtodI Imu,' 
and uie him like a cinirn a* hei*. In the name 
of Ibe iiilerliood I take my leave of jou, tuid 
•M, aattacy all are, 

' Yoar conilaat reader and irell-wiiher. 

' I and (CTcral others of your female readen 
hare coDlbrmed ounplfet to your rule*, pren 
to oar Tccy dren. There iiaotoneofui but 
ha* reduced our outward petticoat to iU in- 
tleat Kimble circumference, though indpe.! 
we rvtaio Mill a quilted one undem-mli ; 
which make* uinol nllo^ther uaconfomiablF 
to thefaibioiij bui It ii on cauditiau Mr. Spec- 
latoreitepdi Dot bi< ceniure too far. Bui we 
fipd you men aecrctly approve our praclice, 
by imitaliDg nur pyramidical form. Tbe ikiri 
of your faitaionaljie coala fomu ai large a cir- 
cmnfereace a* our petticoali; utheieareicl 
oat with whalebone, so are thoie with wire, 
to iucreaie and *iiatatn the bunch of fold thai 
haagi down un each ride ; and tbe hat, t jier- 
ceiTC i* decreaied in jun proportion to our 
bead.dTeiie(. We maks a regular figure, but 
I defy your malhematica to give name to the 
form you appear in. Your architecture i* mere 
gothic, and bctiayi a wane geaiat than oun ; 
tticreforeifyoa are partial toyoarown aei, I 
ahall be leas than I am now, 

T. ' Your humble lerrani.' 

Ifo. l«.l f>«(ojf, Atigua 17, nil. 
Nemovlr aiafau on* aliqiiD afllata divlno unqaaa Rail. 

If n Man wat ever gnM without aome defrea of iaipiriiUoii - 

We know the higheal pleaaure our inindi 
ara capable of enjoTing with compoiure, when 
we read tublime thought* communicated lo 
ui by men of great genioa and eloquence. 
Such a the entertainment we meet with hi the 
pbitotophic part* of Cicero's writinp. tnilli 
sad good icDie have here lo charming a dreaa. 
that they could hardly be more agreeably re- 
preaenled with the addition of poetical fiction, 
and the power of numbcra. Thia ancient aii< 
tbor, and a luodem one, hare fallen inlD my 
hands wilbin Iheae few daya ; and tbe impres- 
sion! they bale led upon me bare at the pre- 
■entquite ipoiled me for a merry fellow. Thtf 
■nodem iithal admirable writer Ibe author of 
The Theory of the Earth. The aubjecti with 
which I have lately been entertained in Iticiu 
both bear a near nfllnity ; tbej are upofi rn- 



other, for the s 



iving 

judgei 1 



the following manner : 
e great hopes. my judgei, (hat H 
infinitely to my iidvaulage Ibat I am seat 
dentn '• for it musi of necessity be, that one 
ttie!«(: two thinga rausi be The consequence. 
'nth must .take away all these senaci, or 
uiiey me to another life. If all sense ii to 
taken away, and death is no more than 
that profound sleep without dreama in which 



reafter. 



iiid the thought* n 



of icriplure end revelation. If 1 bad a miiid 
to it, I could not at proenl talk of any thing 
cite; therefore 1 ahall tranclale a pai«age in 
the one. and trantcribe a paragraph oatof (he 



:ll* UI 



his t 






oh, h 



detii-able it ia 

know ia life preferabh 

if it be true that death is but a paiiage to 

pluces which they who lived Irefore ua do now 

inhabit, bow much alill happier is it lo go 

IVoQi ihoie who call Ibpmaelvci judges to ap. 

Minos, Rhadamanlhna, £hcui, and Triptole- 
mus, and to meet men who have lived with 
justice and truth t Is this, do you think, no 
happy journey 1 Do yon think il nothing to 
speak with Orpheus, Musteus, Homer, and 
Hetiod ? I would, indeed, sulTer many deaths 
[o enjoy these tbings. With what particular 
delight should I talk to Palamedea, Ajaa, and 
oihcrj who like me bare suBeted by the 
iniquity of their Judgea. 1 ahould eaamiuethe 
wisilom of thai great prince, who carried such 
mighty force* agaiast Troy ; and argue with 
L'iyEseii and Sisyphus upon difficult point*, at 
1 have in conver*ation here, without being 
in dajiger of being condemned. But let not 
those among you who have pronounced me 
an innocent mao be afraid of death. No harm 
can arrive at a good man, whether dead or 
living: his affair* are always underthedirec- 
lion of the goda ; nor will I believe the fate 
which il allotted to me myaeif Ihi* day lo hare 
arrived by chance ; nor have I au^l to laj 
ciihet against my judges or aaeuaer*, but that 

they thought they did me an injury. But I 

detain yon loo long, it ii time thai I retire to 
death, and you to your affairs of life ; which of 
us hat tbe better is known lo tbe gods, bat to 

The divine Socrates ia here rcpreacnted in 
a figure warlby hia great wiadom and philo- 
sophy, worthy the greatest mere man thai 
ever breathed. But the modern diaconne U 
written upon a subject no leas than the diiio. 
lution of nature ilaelf. Oh how glorious in 
(he old age of thai great man, who ha* *pent 
his lime in auch contemplations aa has made 
Ibis being, what only it ahould be, an educa- 
lioii lor heaven ! He has, according lo the 
lijrhlBuf reaaon and revelation, which (eemed 
to him clearptt, traced the step* of Omnipo- 
tence. He has with a celestial ambilion, oi br 
as it is consistent with humility and devo- 
tion, rumined the ways of Providence, from 
Iho cr'.ation to the diaaolution of the visible 
wudd. How pleasing must have bern tlie 
j[ivirula(ion, lo observe Nature and Providence 
movp iDgeiher. the phyaical and moral world 
lUHrch theiamepace: to obaervc paradise and 
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eternal spring the scat of inuoceuce, troubled 
scatoni and angry skies the portion of wick- 
edneu and vice. When this axtmirable author 
has reviewed all that is past, or is to come, 
which relates to the habitable world, and run 
through the whole face of it. how could a 
guardidii angel, that had attended it through 
all its courses or changes, speak more em- 
phatically at the end of his charge, than does 
our aatlior when he makes, as it were, a funeral 
oration over this globe, looking to the point 
where it once stood ? 

* Let us only, if you please, to take leave of 
this subject, reflect upon this occasion on the 
vanity and transient glory of this habitable 
world. How by the force of one element 
breaking loose upon the rest, all the varieties 
of nature, all the works of art, all the labours 
of men are reduced to nothing. All that we 
admired and adored before as great and mag- 
nificent, is obliterated or vanished ; and an- 
other form and face of things, plain, simple, 
and every where the same^ overspreads the 
whole earth. Where are now the great em- 
pires of the world, and their great imperial 
cities ? their pillars, trophies, and monuments 
of glory 1 show me where they stood, read the 
inscriptio;!, tell me the victor's name. What 
remains, what impressions, what difference, or 
distinction, do you see in this mass of fire ? 
Rome itself, eternal Rome, the g^eat city, the 
empress of the world, whose domination and 
■nperstition, ancient and modern, make a great 
part of the history of the earth, what is become 
of her now? She laid her foundations deep, 
and her palaces were strong and sumptuous. 
** She glorified herself, and lived deliciousty, 
and said in her hefurt, I sit a queen, and shall 
see no sorrow :" But her hour is come, she is 
wiped away from the face of the earth, and 
buried in everlasting oblivion. But it is not 
cities only, and works of men's hands, but the 
everlasting hilts, the mountains and rocks of 
the earth are melted as wax before the sun, 
and " their place is no where found.*' Here 
stood the Alps, the load of the earth, that 'co- 
vered many countries, and reached their arms 
Ihun the ocean to the Black Sea ; this huge 
mass of iitone is softened and dissolved as a 
tender cloud into rain. Here stood the Afri- 
can mountains, and Atlas with his top above 
the clouds ; there was frozen Caucases, and 
Taurus, and Imaus, and the mountains of Asia; 
and yonder towards the north, stood the Riph- 
sean hills clothed in ice and snow. All these 
arc vanished, dropt away as the snow upon 
their heads. " Great and marvellous are thy 
works, just and true are thy ways, thou King 
of saints ! Hallelujah.' "* T. 
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Pronunciatio eA vocis, et vultds et gest&c modoratio 
cum venustate. TuU. 

Good delivery ia a graceful roanagemcut of the 
voice, countenance, and geHturc. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Th£ well reading of the Common-Prayer 
is of so great importance, and so much ncg. 

* Burnet's Thcon- of the Earth. 1684. fol. Book 11^ 
Chap. 12. p. no. 11). 



lected, that I take the liberty to offer your 
consideration some particulars on that subject; 
And what more worthy your observation than 
this 7 A thing so public, and of so high con- 
sequence. It is indeed wonderful, that the 
frequent exercise of it should not make the 
performers of that duty more expert in it.' Thit 
inability, as I conceive, proceeds from the lit- 
tle care that is taken of their reading, while 
boys and at school, where, when they are got 
into Latin, they are looked upon as above En- 
glish, the reading of which is wholly neglected, 
or at least read to very little purpose, without 
any due observations made to them of the' pro- 
per accent and manner of reading ; by tlus 
means they have acquired such ill habits as 
will not easily be removed. The only way 
that I know of to remedy this, is to projiose 
some person of great ability that way as a 
pattern for them ; example being most effectu- 
al to convince the learned, as well as instruct 
the ignorant. 

'You must know, sir, I have been a con- 
stant frequenter of the service of the church 
of England for above these four years last past, 
and until Sunday was seven-night never dis- 
covered, to so great a degree, the excellency 
of the Common-Prayer. When, being at Saint 
James's Garlick-Hill church.* I heard the ser- 
vice read so distinctly, so emphatically, and 
so fervently, that it was next to an impossi- 
bility to be unattentive. My eyes and my 
thoughts could not wander as usual, but were 
confined to my prayers. I then considered I 
addressed myself to the Almighty, and not to 
a beautiful face. And 7hen I reflected on' n^ 
former performances of that duty, I found 
I had run it over as a matter of form, in com- 
parison to the manner in which I then dis- 
charged it. My mind was really affected, and 
fervent wishes accompanied my words. The 
Confession was read with such a resigned hu- 
mility, the Absolution with such a comfortable 
authority, the Thanksgivings with such a reli- 
gious joy, as made me feci those affections of 
the mind in a manner I never did before^ To 
remedy therefore the grievance above com- 
plained of, I humbly propose, that this excel- 
lent reader, upon the next and every annual 
assembly of the clergy of Sion-collcge, and all 
other conventions, should read prayers before 
them. For then those that are afraid of 
stretching their mouths, and spoiling their 
soft voices, will learn to read with clearness, 
loudness, and strength. Others that affect a 
rakish, negligent air, by folding their arms and 
lolling on their books, will be taught a decent 
behaviour, and comely erection of body. Those 
that read so fast, as if impatient of their work, 
may learn to speak deliberately. There is 
another sort of persons, whom 1 call Pindaric 
readers, as being confined to no set measure ; 
these pronoimce five or six words with great 
deliberation, and the five or six subsequent 
ones with as great celerity : the first part of 
a sentence with a very exalted voice, and the 
latter part with a submissive one: sometimes 



* The rector of thir paritih ut that tinif was Mr. PhiJUp 
StuhbH, aftrrwnrds nrchdcirnnof St. Albnn'.*. 
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again with one sort of a tone, and immedi- 
ately after with a very different one. These 
gentlemen will learn of my admired reader an 
eveooess of voice and delivery, and all who 
are innocent of these affectations, but read 
with such an indifferency as if they did not 
underitand the language, may then be in- 
formed of the art of reading movtnsly and 
fervently, how to place the I'luphasis, and give 
the proper accent to each word, and how to 
vary the voice according to the nature of the 
•eatence. There is certainly a very great dif- 
ference between the reading a prayer and a 
Gasette, which I beg of you to inform a set 
of readers, who affect, forsooth, a certain gen- 
tlci|iaii4ilLe familiarity of tone, and mend the 
language as they go on, crying, instead of 
' putloneth and absolveth,' pardons and ab- 
solvet. These are often pretty classical seho 
Un, smd would think it an unpardonable sin 
to read Virgil or Martial with so little taste as 
th^ do divine service. 

This indifferency seems to me to rise from 
the endeavour of avoiding the imputation of 
cant, and the false notion of it. It will be pro- 
per therefore to trace the original and signifi- 
cation of this word.' * Cant* is, by some peo- 
ple, derived from one Andrew Cant, who, they 
say, was a presbyterian minister in some illite- 
rate part of Scotland, who by exercise and use 
bad obtained the faculty, alias gift, of talking in 
the pulpit in such a dialect, that it is said he was 
understood by none but his own congregation, 
and not by all of them. Since master Cant's 
time, it has been understood in a larger 
sense, and signifies all sudden exclamations, 
whlnings, unusual tones, and in fine all pray- 
ing and preaching, like the unlearned of the 
Fresbyterians. But I hope a proper elevation 
of voice, a due emphasis and accent, are not 
to come within this description. So that our 
readers may still be as unlike the Presbyterians 
as they please. The dissenters (I mean such 
as I have heard) do indeed elevate their voices. 
but it is with sudden jumps from the lower to 
the higher part of them ; and that with so lit- 
tle sense or skill, that their elevation and ca- 
dence is bawling and muttering. They make 
use of an emphasis, but so improperly, that it 
is often placed on some very insignificant par- 
ticle, as upon ' if or ' and.' Now if these im 
proprieties have so great an effect on the peo- 
ple, as we see they have, how great an influ 
ence would the service of our church, contain- 
ing the best prayers that ever were composed, 
and that in terms most affecting, most humble, 
and most expressive of our wants and depen- 
dence on the object of our worship, disposed 
in most proper order, and void of all confusion; 
ivhat influence, 1 say, would these prayers 
have, were they delivered with a due empha- 
sis, and apposite rising and variation of voice, 
the sentence concluded with a gentle cadence, 
and in a word, nith such an accent and turn of 
speech as is peculiar to prayer. 

' As the matter of worship is now manacled, 
in dissenting conij^rcgatious, you find insig^ni- 
ficant words and phrases raised by a lively ve- 
hemence ; in our own churches, the most exalt- 
ed ffpnse depreciated, by a dispassionate indo- 



lence. I remember to have heard Doctour 
S e* say in his pulpit, of the Common- 

Prayer, that, at least, it was as perfect as any 
thing of human institution. If the gentleman 
who err in this kind would please to recollect 
the many pleasantries they have read upon 
those who recite good things with an ill grace, 
they would go on to think that what in that 
case is only ridiculous, in themselves is impi- 
ous. But leaving this to their own reflections, 
I shall conclude this trouble witli what Caesar 
said upon the irregularity of tone in one who 
read before him, " Do you read or sing 7 If 
you sing, you sing very ill."t 

T. ' Your most humble servant.' 
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— — Exsmpta juvat spinis ^ pluribus luuu 

Hor. Lib. 3. Ep. iL fOS, 

Better ono thorn pluck'd out, than all remain. 

My correspondents assure me that the enor- 
mities which . they lately complained of, and I 
published an account of, are so far from being 
amended, that new evils arise every day to in- 
terrupt their conversation, in contempt of my 
reproofs. My friend who writes from the cof- 
fee-house near the Temple, informs me that the 
gentleman who constantly sings a voluntary in 
spite of the whole company, was more musical 
than ordinary after reading my paper; and 
has not been contented with that, but has danc- 
ed up to the glass in the middle of the room, 
and practised minuet-steps to his own hum- 
ming. The incorrigible creature has gone still 
farther, and in the open coffee-house, with ono 
hand extended as leading a lady in it, he has 
danced both French and country-dances, and 
admonished his supposed partner by smiles 
and nods to hold up her head and fall back, 
according to the respective facings and evolu- 
tions of the dance. Before this gentleman be- 
gan this his exercise, he was pleased to deer 
his throat by coughing and spitting a full half 
hour ; . and as soon as he struck up, he appeal- 
ed to an attorney's clerk in the room, whether 
he hit as he ought, ' Since you from death have 
saved me V and then asked the young fellow 
(pointing to a chancery-bill under his arm) 
whether that was an opera-score he carried or 
not 7 Without staying for an answer, he fell in- 
to the exercise above-mentioned, and practised 
his airs to the full house who wero turned upon 
him, without the least shame or repentance for 
his former transgressions. 

I am to the last degree at a loss what to do 
with this young fellow, except I declare him 
an outlaw, and pronounce it penal for any 
one to speak to him in the said houkc which 
he frequents, and direct that he be obliged to 
drink his tea and coffee without sugar, and 
not receive from any person whatsoever any 
thing above more necessaries. 

As we in England are a sober people, an<i 
generally inclined rather to a certain bashfn]« 



* Probably Dr. 8malridgc. 
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neM of behaviour in public, it ii amaziiii 
whwca lome fellowi coma wbom one meet, 
with jn thii lown : they do not at all seem ir 
beibe frawth of our Uland; tbe pen, ihi 
ttlkative, all luch u haTe no lenae of the ob 
Mrration of olberi, are certainly of loreigi 
siUmciion. As ft>r my part, 1 am aa mucl 
urpriieil when 1 see a laJkeiiTe EngfliiilimitiL 
ai I ihould be to tee the Indian pine gruwiiij 
on one of our quickeit hedge*. Wbcre (heai 
creatures gel lun enough, lo make them luel 
liraly animals and doll men, ii abovcmy phi 

There are another kind of impeniaonls 
which a man ii perplexed witb in mixed com- 
panj. and those are your loud apeakert 
Tbese treat mankind ai if »c were all deaf, 
they do not expreii bat declare themselves 
Many of tbeie are {uiltj of thisonlrage out oi 
vanily, became Ihey Ibink all Ihey say ii wrtl : 
or Ibal they bate their own persons in nich ve 
Deration, tbat they belieTe nothing wbich con- 
cern! (hem call be insignificant (o any body 
else. For these people's sake, I hare often la. 
mented that we cannot dote our ean wilb ai 
tauch ease as we can our eyei. It is rery uu' 
easy thai we rauit neceaiarily be under perse- 
cution. Next to these bawlers, is ■ troubleiome 
creature who comes with the air ofyoui frieud 
■ and your intimalF, and that is your whispi 
There ii one of them el a coffee house whi 
myself frequent, who ohserving me to I 
man prelly well " ' 
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very hard m 



1 all 
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else 
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method of mechanic a 
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see any frequent 
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Thes 


eper 


ons are worse tha 


bawlen, a 




chas 




el enemy ii mo 




Ihnu 




Clare. 


one- 1 wish Ih 






friend 




lake this fbraoi 


timatlon, 


hat 






eard one word 


has told m 


efo 


these 


seve 


al year*; where 


he now thi 


ksn 






rustT repoiUory 


hi* secrets 


The wh 


spcre 


rs hate a pleasa 


way of en 


ding 


the 


lose 


conversalioii, wi 


saying alo 


ad, 


Do n 


olyo 


ihinksoV The 



I aloud, ' But you 
know that person:' then whisper again. The 
thing would he well enough, if Ihey whispered 
lo keep ilie folly of what Ihej lay amoag 
fl'ienda ; but. alas, they do it to preserve the 
importance of Iheir Ihooghts, I am sure 1 



with a book 
baa and doe 



heard talk upon any suh- 
;, or erer saw in his whole life 
I his hand. that. I know n«t how, 
omething like knonledgeorwhal 
pass in the world ; which yon 



e lea 



only in half ai 



1 from 



Li of what they c 



help to Ihci 
' That the town says, and people begin to lul 
very freely, and Ihey had it from persons ro 
considerable to be named, what Ihey tell yo 
•rAoi things w riper ' My ftimd ha* wind 



.ion me any day since 1 came lotown lait, 
sad has communicated lo me as a aecret, that 
be designed in a rery short time to tell me 
a. secret; but I shall know what be meant, 
be now BBEurestne, in less than 



.,1,;! 



I must not omit the dearer pait of nan. 
I raeaa the ladies, to take np a whole 
upon gricTanees which concern the nen 
biUI humbly propose, thai we change 
ui experiment only. A certain let 
<r ladies complain they are frequently per- 
lieied with a visitant, who affects to be wiier 
ban Ibcy are ; which character he hopes to 
ircscrre by an obstinate gravity, aiul gnat 
-uard againal discovering bis opinion npaa 
,ny occasion whatsoever. A painful tilMCC 
lUt bitberio gained him no farther advaa- 
age, ihan ihal aa he might, if he bad bebM- 
d himself niib freedom, been excepted agaiai^ 
lilt as to thii and that particular, be novo^ 
ends in ihe whole. To ralieve Aeae ladite, 
my good friends and correspondenta, IihaJI 
exchange my dancing outlaw for their di 



Ihe hi 



t gmitlem 



> aQ 



Is uf Ihe dancer ; in order to wkich, 
ni them by Ihe penny-poat the fdhnr- 
s for their conduct in their new cMh 



ve, you may be sure, heard of yaor g- 
ities without regard lo my obaervatiaaa 
Du; hut ihaU not treat you with aa 
igoiit as you deserve. If you will ^n 
' -' : trouble to repair to the place 
a the postacripl u> this letter at 
:<ening, you will be conducted mto 
iiom welt-lighted, where (here are 






will s 



II the window li 



;yoo 



admi 



e her out, for she lore 


syou 


as well as 


any man, though she 




rMwyon 


9he never thought i 


D he 


life, any 


n yourself. She will 


nol be surptis- 




oncemed when 


e her. Hasten from 




ce where 


laughed al. to one where 


you will 



You E 



c go where you will be welcome for 
ing so, 

' Tour humble servant. 

' The ladies wbom you visit, think a wise 



man the niosl imperiineo 


ctea 


are living. 


herefore you cannot be offe 


nded 


hat they are 


diEpleascd wilh you. Vlhj 


WLllyo 


u take pains 


a appear wise, where you 


would not be the 


more esteemed for beiog r 


ally 8 


T Come to 


us ; forget the gigglers : le 




inclination 


ro along wilb you whethe 


you 


peak or are 


.ilent; and let all such worn 




re inaclan 




way 


there it no 


room for you in that company who are of the 



bora Iflbo controU'rl 



letVolic, aadllic loud.* 
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' Crui in mami lit quflin esse dcmentem \ elit, 

Qaam lapore, qiicra sanari, quem in morhiim iojici, 
Quem conlril uinnri, qucm ucccr«iri, ourm cxpKi. 

Cacit. apud Tull. 

Who has it iu her powV to mako men mail. 
Or wims or sick, or woll : an.l \vho can ciioost; 
The object of her appctito at plcusure. 

The following- letter, and my answer, shull 
take up the present speculation. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I am the young widow of a country g^eutle- 
man, who has left me entire mistress of a large 
fortune, which he agreed to as an equivalent 
for the difference in our years. In these cir- 
cumstances it is not extraordinary to have a 
crowd of admirers ; which I iiave abridged in 
my own thoughts, and reduced to a couple of 
caoididates only, both young, and neither of 
tbem disagreeable in their persons : according 
to the common way of computing, in one the 
eitete morvthan deserves my fortune, in the 
other my fortune moreiliun deservesi the estate. 
When I consider the first, I own I nm so far a 
woman I cannot avoid being delighted with the 
thoughts of living great ; but then, he seems to 
receive such a degree of cournge from the 
knowledge of what he has, ho looks as if he 
was going to confer an obligation on me ; and 
the readiness he accosts me with, makes me 
jealous I am only hearing a rep(>titiun of the 
•ame things he has sa:d to a hundred women 
before. When I consider the other, I see my- 
self approached with so much modesty and 
tetpect, and such a doubt of him>}elf, as betrays, 
methinks, an affection within, and a belief at 
tke Mine time that he himself would be the 
only gainer by my consent. What 



an unex- 
ceptionable husband could I make out of both I 
but since that is impossible, I beg to be con- 
cluded by your opinion. It is absolutely in 
]rour power to dispose of 

' Your most obedient servant, 

' SYLVIA.' 

' MADAM, 

* You do me great honour in your applica- 
tion to me on this important occasion ; I shall 
therefore talk to you with the tenderness of a 
father, in gratitude for your giving me the 
authority of one. You do not seem to make 
any great distinction between these gentlemen 
at to their persons ; the whole question lies up- 
on theur circumstances and behaviour. If the 
one is less respectful because he is rich, and 
the other more obsequious because he is not 
so, they are in that point moved by the same 
principle, the consideration of fortune, and you 
must place them in each other's circumstances 
before you can judge of their inclination. To 
avoid confusion in discussing this point, I will 
call the richer man Strephon. and the other 
Florio. If you believe Klorio with Strephon's 
estate would behave himself as he does now, 
Florio is certainly your man ; but if you think 
Strephon, were he in Florio's condition, would 
be as obsequious as Florio is now, yoii 
ought for your own sake ta choose Strephon ; 

Vot. T 



for where the men are equal, there is no doubt 
riches ought to be a reason forprefercnce. After 
this manner, my dear child, I would have you 
abstract them from their circumstances; for 
you are to take it for granted, that be who is very 
humble only because he is poor, is the very 
same man in nature, with him who is haughty 
because he is rich. 

' When you have gone thus far, as to consi- 
der the figure they make towards you ; you 
will please, my dear, next to consider the ap- 
pearance you make towards them, if they arc 
men of discerning, they can observe the mo- 
ti>'es of your heart : and Florio can see when 
he is disregarded only upon account of fortune, 
which makes you to him a mercenary crea- 
ture ; and you are still the same thmg to Stre* 
phon, ia taking him for his wealth only : you 
are therefore to consider whether you had ra- 
ther oblige, than receive an obligation. 

' The marriage-life is always an insipid, a 
vexatious, or a happy condition. The first is, 
when two people of no genius or taste for 
themselves meet together, upon such a settle- 
ment as has been thought reasonable by pa- 
rents and conveyancers from an exact valua- 
tion of the land and cash of both parties^ In 
this case the young lady's person is no more 
regarded, than the house and improvements 
in purchase of an estate : but she goes with 
her fortune, rather than her fortune with her. 
These make up the crowd or vulgar of the rich, 
and fill up the lumber of human race, without 
beneficence towards those below them, or res- 
pect towards those above them; and lead a 
despicable, independent, and useless life, 
without sense of the laws of kindness, good- 
nature, mutual ofiices, and the elegant satii^- 
fuctions which flow from reason and virtue. 

* The vexatious life arises from a conjunc- 
tion of two people of quick taste and resent- 
ment, put togetlier for reasons well known to 
their friends, in which especial care is taken to 
avoid (what they think the chief of evils) po- 
verty, and ensure to them riches, with every 
evil besides. These good people live in a con- 
slant constraint before company, and too great 
familiarity alone. When they arc within ob- 
servation they fret at each other's carriage and 
behaviour ; when alone they revile each other's 
person and conduct. In company they are in 
a purgatory, when only together in a hell. 

' Tiie happy marriage is, where two persons 
meet and voluntarily make choice of each 
other, without principally regarding or neg- 
lecting the circumstances of fortune or beau- 
ty. These may still love in spite of adver- 
sity or sickness : the former we may in some 
measure defend ourselves from, the other is 
the portion of our very make. When you 
have a true notion of this 'sort of passion, 
your humour of living great will vanish out of 
your imagination, and you will find love has 
nothing to do with state. Solitude, with the 
person beloved, has a pleasure, even in a wo* 
man's mind, beyond show or pomp. You are 
tlierefore to consider which of your lovers will 
like you best undressed, which will bear with 
you most when out of humour ; and ^ous «%:$ 
totht^isto atViot ^fransSA. "srYAi^^A^dGAso^^v^ 
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valiio iiinhi lui- III. imii .aki: ; and bj thni 
judge uliirh (tiin Hie ervaUT inaltuicei of tii 
valuing joii for yourvFir onlj-. 

' After jou have cxpreiicd iomc iciiMo 
Ihc humblv approadi of Klorio, auA a litl.]< 



"pl"" 

yoa KTj oul. '■ Whiil un uneiceplionoble hui 
band couM 1 makr: tiui ol' bolb !" I( would 
therefore, melliiiiks, be a jfood way to dettr- 
iniiic TOunclf. Take biui in whnin irhat jnu 
inferable toauother; for if jau 



i^hooii; nihcnrist, thi^re 



qnaliliui 



iihliri 



IIk wretch mid all hi' wudrobo us 1 jon 
Tho En»y Euva luDy-d wi.h aftcn turnip, 
fjiTena^ood liint toioy thfMDBD'iin monra 
OritiSto lAnmho htit,orpaKh it pott 
lle'i ivdiinil'id. He ibe pluier dd hii 



prolinbly purrlinic pTprv thing that itadTcin'i 
tiDUi in nnnlhcr. In plniner terms: hrwhon 
you take for his personal perfections wiM man 
er arrive nl the g[(l» of fortune, than lie whan 
yun take fnr the soke of hif fortune attain ti 
penoual perfecljons. If Stirphon is not » 
HCComplislied and agreeable as Plorio, taarri 
age to you will never make him so ; but mar 
riage to yon may iniike Florio as rich as Slrv 
phon. Therefore la make a sure purchai 
employ fortnnc iipnu certamtiet, but do r\ 
KBcriGc* rertainlies to fortune. 
* i an, your molt obnlient, liumhic servan 
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And Kit in »;> ir lura'd lo riiliRulr^flr 

At I was T.nlkiug: in ny chamber (he 
injt befori' 1 nent last into llio eonutry. I hpnrd 
the liiiwki'rs wilfa great vehemence ciyiu 
about a pnper, eniiltrd, The Nbety^iii 
llngiiL's of nn F.mpty Punc. I had indeed 
inme time hi^fore observed, llint the orators a 
lirub-slreel had deah very mnch in [ilaguts 
They hove already pnlilished in the lain 
nonlli. The Plagues of MHlrimiinv. Th 
Plagues of a Single Life, The Nineter^i 
flBgues of a Chambermaid. The Places of i 
Cnuchman, The Flagiies of a Fantman, iini 
The PIngiie of Plagues. The success Ihes. 
several ptagues met with, prohniily gave oc 
casinn lo the above-mi'ntioned poem on ai 
empty purse. However that be, the sanii 
noise so frcqnently re|>ealed under my win 
dov, di'ew me insensibly lo think on some u 






nd, i 



T themnit obvioi 



iiion : for after my 



ire liable I 
md conlcii 
Ui dwindle ii 



uipts. which il 



tiose little iusull< 



It must be confeBsed that few Ihingt make 
a nan appear more despicable, or more preJB- 
dice his hearers against what he It goingto ct- 
fer. than an awkward or pitiful dress; inio- 
much Ihal I fancy, hadTulIy himself pranoa&e- 
ed one uf hii oralions with a blanket about 
hli ihnuldera, more people would bare laughed 
at his dress than have admired his eloqacnea. 
Tliis last reflection made me wonder at a Ht 
of men, who without beuig subjected lo it by 
Ihd uukindnesi of tlieir fortunes, are contealed 
to draw upon themselves the ridicule of Ihi 
ivorld in Iliia pariiciilar. I mean Such aa take 
it iuto tlicir heads, tliat the first regular step (o 
be a wit is to commence a sloveD. It ii cer- 
tain iioihiug has io much debased that, whi^ 
must have been otherwise so great a eb&rac- 

le.is it may possibly be in complaisance to thoM 
narrow minds who can have no nation of the 
same persons possessing difTcrenl eccampliib- 
nirutt; or llial it is a sort of sacrifice whicb 
some men are contented to make to calumny, 
by allowing it to Dittcn on one part of tbeir 
character, while they are endeavouring lo 
establish anotlici'. 

Vethonevcrnuaccauutable ihii fbolisli cni- 
loui is, I am afVaid it could plead a long pre- 
scription; and probably gave too much oco- 
sion for Ihc vulgar definition still remaining 
among u* of an hcnilien phllusopher. 

have seen the speech of a Tarrm-JUiui, 
spoken in King Charles the Seconil'i reign; 
~'hich he describes two very eininent men, 
were pcrliaps tho grcnicst scholar* of 
r age ; and after having mentioned the en- 
friendship between them, coDcludei, thai 
:y had bul one mind, one purse, one cham- 
and one hat.' Tiie men of buiinei* were 
infected with a sort of sin^^uiarity lilUe 
cr llian this. I have heard my father sav, 
Q broad-brim ined hat, short hair, and un- 
fulded handkerchief, were in his time absolute- 



a nothing when a man odcr? to 
describe them, are perhaps in thenudves 
more culling and insupportable than the fur. 
mer, Juvenal villi ■ great deal of hiimonr 
and reawn tells us, that nothing bore harder 
upon a poor man in histiniethan the continual 
ridicak which bii babir and drrs* oltnnled lo 
**p Beaux nf Homf ; 
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■, who aipired 



M he had knov 

the character of ' very 

logs with great succcjts. 

To the honour of our p 
be allowed, that some of oi 

d butiness have alnwrt euiirely broke 
the neck nf thciiF iibsurditie.^ 
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Victor, after bavio^ despatched the most 
important affairs of the commonwealth, has 
apcared at an assembly, where all the ladies 
bare declared him the ^nteelest man in the 
company ; and in Atticus, though every way 
one of the greatest geniuses the age has pro- 
duced, one sees nothing particular in his dress 
or carriage to denote his pretensions to wit 
and learnmg : so that at present a man may 
Tentore to cock up his bat, and wear a fash- 
ionable wig, without being taken for a rake 
pr a Ibol. 

The medium between a fop and a sloven is 
what a man of sense would endeavour to keep; 
jet I remember Mr. Osbom advises his son to 
appear in his habit rather above than below 
his fortune ; and tells him that he will find an 
handsome suit of clothes always procures 
some additional respect.* 1 have indeed ray- 
lelf observed that my banker ever bows low- 
est to me when I wear my full-bottomed wig ; 
and writes me ' Mr.' or * Esq.' according as 
he sees me dressed. 

I shall conclude this paper with an adven- 
ture which I was myself an eye-witness of vei*y 
lately. 

I happened the other day to call in at a cele- 
hrated coffee-house near the Temple. I had 
not been there long when there came in an 
elderly man very meanly dressed, and sat 
down by me ; he had a thread-bare loose coat 
on, which it was plain he wore to keep himself 
warm, and not to favour his under suit, which 
•eemed to have been at least its contempora- 
fT : his short wig and hat were both answcr- 
•Me to the rest of his apparel. He was no 
sooner seated than he called for a dish of 
tea; but as several gentlemen in the room 
wanted other things, the boys of the house did 
not think themselves at leisure to mind him. I 
conld observe the old fellow was very uneasy at 
the affront, and at his being obliged to repeat 
hb commands .several times to no purpose ; 
imtil at last one of the lads presented him with 
some stale tea in a broken dish, accompanied 
with a plate of brown sugar ; which so raised 
his indignation, that after several obliging 
appellations of dog and rascal, he asked him 
aloud before the whole' company, * Why he 
must be used with less respect than that fop 
there V pointing to a well dressed young gen- 
tleman who was drinking tea at the opposite 
fable. The boy of the house replied with a 
good deal of pertness, * that his master had 
two sorts of customers, and that the gentle- 
man at the other table had given him many a 
sixpence for wiping his shoes.* By this time 
the young Templar, who found his honour con- 
cerned in the dispute, and that the eyes of the 
whole coffee-house were upon him, had thrown 
aside a paper he had in liis hand, and was com- 
ing towards us, while we at the table made 
what haste we could to get away from the im- 
pending quarrel, but were all of us surprised 
to see him as he approached nearer put on an 
air of deference and respect. To whom the 
old man said, ' Hark you, sirrah, I will pay 

• Advict to a Son. by Fnin<»fs OiiborD. fiv]. Part. 1. 



off your extravagant bills once more, but will 
take effectual 4:<ire fur the future, that your 
prodigality shall not spirit up a parcel of ras- 
cals to insult vonr father.' 

Though I by no means npprove either the 
impudvncc of the servants or the extravagance 
of the son, I cannot but think the old gentle- 
man was in some measure justly served for 
walking in masquerade, I mean appearing in 
a dress so much beneath his qimllty and 
estate. X- 
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ITazimni virtiites jacere oofiacH uccense ^«i volupta^ 
dominantc. Tnli de Fin- 

Where pleasure prcruils, all the greatest virtuea wiJl 
lose their poHcr. 

I KNOW no one character that gives reason a 
greater shock, at the same time that it pre- 
sents a good ridiculous imuge to the imagina- 
tion, than that of a man of wit and pleasure 
about the town. This description of a man of 
fashion, spoken by some with a mixture of 
scorn and ridicule, by others witis great gra- 
vity as a laudable distinction, is in every body's 
mouth that spends any time in conversation. 
My friend Will Honeycomb has this expression 
very frequeirtly ; and I never could understand 
by the story which follows, upon his mention 
of such a one, but that his man of wit and 
pleasure was either a drunkard, too old for 
wenching, or a yoimg lewd fellow with some 
liveliness, who would converse with you, re- 
ceive kind offices of you, and at the same time 
debauch your sister, or lie with your wife. 
According to his description, a man of wit, 
when he conld have wenches for crowns a- 
piece which he liked quite as woll, would be so 
extravagant as to bribe servants, make false 
friendships, fight relations : I say, according 
to him, plain and simple rice was too little fi»r 
a man of wit and pleasure ; but he would 
leave an easy and accessible wickedness, to 
come at the same thing with only the addition 
of certain falsehood and possible murder. Will 
thinks the town grown very dull, in that we 
do not hear so much as we iliscd to do of those 
coxcombs, whom (without observing it) he 
describes as the most infamous rogues in na- 
ture, with relation to friendship, love, or con- 
versation. 

When pleasure is made the chief pursuit of 
life, it will necessarily follow that such mon- 
sters as these will arise from a constant appli- 
cation to such blandishments as naturally root 
out the force of reason and reflection, and 
substitute in their place a general impatience 
of thought, and a constant pruriency of in- 
ordinate desire. 

Pleasure, when it is a man's chief purpose, 
disappoints itself; and the constant applica- 
tion to it palls the faculty of enjoying it, 
though it leaves the sense of our inability for 
that we wish, with a disrelish of etery thing 
else. Thus the intermediate seasons of the 
man of pleasure are more heavy than one 
would impose upon the vilesl «xvnlvm\. ^ti^ss^. 
him vfYitxk \\c *i* «w^^'\ \«><^ *<«wi ^^♦'^ "^ *^^ 
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living wiioic ha'aig in >ach h ncighi or 
lionailiii i<. lit: iil aii iilirr ((rRn),i!T 
plouinR rcflcutions in (he cTmlii^ of a wclU 
iipcnl dnv, or tbc gladnc 
ncM of spirit in tin- muriiin ; af^cr pi-oftmn'l 
Otep ur imlulnit FliimixTi. H- is nnt to \ip 
■1 rue luiy iDDirrr lliun liu c;i:i hPi>p n>ii«on 
Hucl s<iacl ipRfp niilKtnt hin niimliii : othcr- 
wite lilt will Ik hauiiti'I wiili lliu nUcclioii, 
that he cniilJ nut bflievp *iifh n one IIig via- 
nun that npon iriul.liG nuiiiil hvr. \TliHl liuii 
he got I17 hli'coiiqiirtt, bill ti> think meanly 
■ af lier for whom a ilay or two before he liaii 
the higheit honour? Aiid of himsilf for pv\ 
liBpa wronginjr tbc mHii whom of all nica lii 
ing tie liimaelf would lent willlnglj linvc ii 

Pleamire leiKe! Ilit> whole lunii nlio addirt 
iiimieir to it, nnil will not jfive liiiii leisure h 
anj good oHicn io lifi: whieli roiitrudii-ti the 
g'yuty of lite present hm 
obneTTe in peoiile of plci 
plBcrncy and n1iiri:ce of all severit)-. wldt^i 
the habit nf n I<ki!1g unrnnciriied life ;I[Iti<4 
them; but ti'U the ninu uf pic 
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find dial be bat i^iti 
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diiappoiiitin^ Uiniifii 
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warm nishos, ':»y looks, and graceful 1: 
lioD: but lie do-.M not olxerce how ilie len 
hia pvcsenci: with iliiordiT. hn|iolrncc. 1I01 
Taut shame, and coiKcioita imporri'elion. ^ 
makei our jouth inglorious, our age ihat 
ful. 
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'e directly to my man ol 
it and pleasure. In all orders of men. where- 
rerthii ii the chief character, the iiertini who 
emn Hit a negligent friend, father, andhui- 
iDd, and entail! porerty on lii> unhappy de- 
tadanu. Mortgaget, diieaaei, and lettle- 
nO. are the hfcia n man of 



rogues thati^moho 

leir wav,' men of 
ley fell into llie i 
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iily. All the poar 
mcntable ipeecbei 
Tyburn, were, in 
id pleasure before 
' 'ch brought 



Irvr'oliilion and prnerailinntion ia all ■ 
mau'u ullbin, r.re the niitural I'Hecli of beinf 
nddirted tu pleiuium. Uipbonour to the geo- 
tlmilLo and l>uikni|Mry to the trader, are the 
purtion of either whotu chief (nirpofc of lifeii 
delight. The rhief caiKe that thit puraiiit baa 
lieeii in nil up * rercived with so much quarter 
from the soberer pnvt uf miinkinil. hat been thai 
*ome men of grcHt ttilenli bure taerificed 
tliumvelveji to it. The shining qualitlei of 
Fuch people hnrc given a beauty to whaterer 
they were en*nged in, and u mixture of wil 
has reeommendrd miuliieiu. For let any man 
who knows nlint il is to hii*e passed much 
time in n scries of jollity, nvrlh, wil, or hu- 
mornu« cnlci-iainniniti', look Imck at what be 
WHii all that while a ibing, and he will find that 
he hm been at luir innlant sharp to Bomr man 
he is sorry to have olTcniled. impertinent to 
some one it was cruelty to treat with sucb fkice- 
■liim, iingraccfnlly noiny at inch a time, lu- 
ikilfully open at inch u time, unmercifully 
calumnioiM at such n time; end from the whole 
rniine of hi* npplBiiilrd satisraclioni, unable 
in the end to rccollfrl nny drcumitance which 

,-ilonC' or which he wuidd put lii* character 
ujHiii, with other men. Thnt it is with thote 
who a;r belt tnade for brcuming pleasures; 

mankind who pretend this way, without geaiui 

wild 10 an cxtravaKunce : ihii if, ai if foots 
should mimic madmen. Pleasure of this kind 
ii the intemperate meals and loud juUitiei of 
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ijifiit and ie:l"i;iioi-. The rannv ad- 
.rhich a'liiid iheir way of life makes 
ivcT£Hiinn n.i full -f incidents, and 
:m so frank an nir in ipeak^iif of 
what tliey have been witiicsKS of, thai w> 
company can be more amiable than ihM of 
' - IK who are soldicn. There it ■ 
■gular way in their narrations or 
dnconne, »\iie\\ V»« tamething nore wmrm 
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and pleasing thnii ue meet among men who 
ore used to adjust and methodise their 
thoughts. ^ 

I was this evcnini^ walkings m the fields with 
my friend Captain Sentry, and I could not, 
firom the many relations which I drew him in- 
to of what passed when he was in the service, 
forbear expressing^ my wonder, that the * fear 
of death/ which we, the rest of mankind, arm 
ourselves against with so much contempla- 
tion, reason, and philosophy, should appear 
so little in camps, that common men march 
into open breaches, meet opposite battalions, 
not only without reluctance but with alacrity. 
Mj friend answered what I said in the follow- 
ing manner : ' What you wonder at may very 
naturally be the subject of admiration to all 
who are not conversant in camps ; but when a 
nian has spent some time in that way of life. 
he observes a certain mechanic courage which 
the ordinary race of men become musters of 
from acting always in a crowd. They see in- 
tlced many drop, but then they see many more 
alive; they observe themselves escape very 
narrowly, and they do not know why they 
should not again. Besides which general way 
of loose thinking, they usually spend the 
other part of their time in pleasures upon 
which their minds are so entirely bent, that 
short labours or dangers are but a cheap pur- 
chase of jollity, triumph, victory, fre^h quar- 
ters, new scenes, and uncommon adventures. 
Such are the thoughts of the exec tive part of 
an army, q^id indeed of the gross of mankind 
in general ; but none of thi*sc men of mecha- 
nieal courage have ever made any great figure 
in the profession of arms. Those who are 

, formed fur command, are such as have rea- 
wmed themselves out of a consideration of 
gfreater good than length of days, into such a 
negligence of their being, as to make it their 
first position, that it is one day to be resigned ; 
and since it is, in the prosecution of worthy ac- 

" tions and service of mankind, they can put it 
to habitual hazard. The event of our designs. 
say they, as it relates to others, is uncertain ; 
but as it relates to ourselves it must be pros- 
perous, while we are in the pursuit of our duty, 
and within the terms upon which Providence 
has insured our happiness, whether we die or 
live. All tliat nature has proscribed must be 
good ; and as death is natural to us, it is ab- 
surdity to fear it. Fear loses its purpose when 

I we are sure it cannot preserve us, and we 
should draw resolution to meet it from the im- 
possibility to escape it. Without a resigna- 
tion tV the necessity of dying, there can be no 
capacity in man to attompt any thing that is 
glorious : but when they have once attained to 
that perfection, the pleasures of a life spent in 
martial adventures are as great as any of 
which the human mind is capable. The force 
of reason gives a certain beauty mixed with 
|he conscience of well-doing and thirst of glo- 
ry, to all which before was terrible and ghast- 
fy to the imagination. Add to this, that the 
fellowship of danger, the common good of 

. mankind, the general cause, and the manifest 
Tirtue you may observe in so many men, who 
made no figure until that day. are so many in- 



centives to destroy the little consideration of 
their own persons. Such are the heroic part 
of soldiers who are qualified for leaders. As 
to the rest whom I before spoke of, I know not 
how it is, bu: they arrive at a ceitain habit of 
being void of thought, insomuch that on occa- 
sion of the most imminent danger they are still 
in the same indifi(>ron(^. Nay, I remember an 
instance of a gay Frenchman,* who was led 
on in batde by a superior officer, (wiiose con- 
duct it was his custom to speak of always with 
contempt and raillery) and in the beginning of 
the action received a wouncl he was sensible 
was mortal; his reflection on this occasion 
was, '^ I wish I could live another hour, to see 
how this blundering coxcomb will get clear of 
this business." 

* I rem mber two young fellows who rid in 
the same squadron of a troop of horse, who 
were ever together; they ate, they drank, 
they intrigued; in a word, all their passions 
and afiectioos seemed to tend the same way, 
and they appeared serviceable to each other in 
them. We were in the dusk of the evening to 
march over a river, and the troop these gen- 
tlemen belonged to were to be transported in a 
ferry-boat, as fast as they could. One of the 
friends was now in the boat, while the other 
was drawn up with others by the water-side, 
waiting*^ the return of the boat. A disordor 
happened in the passage by an unruly horse; 
and a gentleman who had the rein of his horse 
negligently under his arm, was forced into the 
water by his horse^s jumping over. The firiend 
on the shore cried out, " Who is that is drown- 
ed, trow ?" He was immediately answered, 
•• Your friend, Harry Thompson.'* He rerv 
gravely replied, *' Ay, he had a mad horse. ' 
This short epitaph from sucb a familiar, with- 
out more words, gave me, at that time un- 
der twenty, a very moderate opinion of the 
friendship of companions. Thus is afiection 
and every other motive of life in the genera- 
lity rooted out by the present busy scene 
about them : they lament no man whose ca- 
pacity can be supplied by another ; and where 
men converse without delicacy, the next man 
you meet will serve as well as he whom yon 
have lived with half your life. To such the 
devastation of countries, the misery of inha- 
bitants, the cries of the pillaged, and the silent 
sorrow of the great unfortunate, are ordinaiy 
objects ; their minds are bent upon the little 
gratifications of their own senses and appe- 
tites, forgetful of compassion, insensible of 
glory; avoiding onlyshame ; their whole hearts- 
taken up with the trivial hope of meeting and 
being merry. These are the people who make 
op the gross of the soldiery. But the fine 
gentleman in that band of men is such a one 
as I have now in my eye, who is foremost in 
all danger to which he is ordered. His officers 
are his friends and companions, as they are 
men of honour and gentlemen; the private 
men his brethren, as they ace of his species. 
He is beloved of all that behold him. They 
wish him in danger as he views their ranks, 
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that tliey may have occasions to save bim at 
their own haxard. Mutual love is the order of 
the files where he cuiniiiiinds ; every man 
afraid for himself and his noiji^hbour, not lest 
their commander should punish thorn, but lest 
he should be offended. Sueli is his regiment 



rupted by death in the midst of their foUiei. 
must certainly come. When an old man be- 
wails tiic loss of such fi^ratificaiions which are 
passed, he discovers a monstrous inclination 
to that which it is not in the course of Prori- 
dcnce to recuU. The state of an old man, who 



who knows munkind. and feels tlu-ir distresses is dissatisfied^ nicrelv for his being such, is the 
so far as to prevent thera. Just in di«?tiibncing most out of all measures of reason and good 



what b their due, he would think himself be- 
low their tailor to wear a snip of their clothes 
in lace upon his own ; and below the most ra- 
pacious agent, should he enjoy a farthing 
above his own pay. Go on, brave 
mortal glory is thy fortune, and 
happiness thy reward.' 



man, im- 
immoital 
T. 
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life, at well as all other thin?*, hath it« boundu as- 
signed by oature ; and itn con<:uI>ioD, like ihc liu-t iii't of 
a play, is old agR ; the faligiic of which we oui^hi to shun, 
eitpecially whoa our appetites are fully lutibficd. 



Of all the impertinent wishes which we 
hear expressed in conversation, there is not 
one more unworthy a gentleman or a man of 
liberal education, than that of wishing one's 
self younger. I have observed tliis wish is 
usually made upon sight of some object which 
gives the idea of a past action, that it is no dis- 
honour to us that we cannot now repeat ; or 
else on what wds in itself shameful when we 
performed it. It is a certain sign of a foolish 
or a dissolute mind if we want our ^outh 
again only for the strength of bones and si- 
news whicl) we once were masters of. It is 
{as my author has it) as absurd in an old man 
to wish for the strength of a youth, as it would 
be in a young man to wish for the strength of 
a bull or a horse. These wishes are botli 
equally out of nature, which should direct in 
all things that are not contradictory to justice, 
law, and reason. But thouirh ever}' old man 
has been young, and every young one hopi-s 
to be old, there seems to be a most un.iatural 
misundei standing between those two stages of 
life. This unhappy want (if eonnnerce arises 
from the insolent arro<;ance or exuliation in 
vouth, and the iiriitional despondenct; or self- 
pity in age. A young man whose passion and 
ambition is to be good and wise, and an old 
one who has no inclinalion to be lewd or de- 
bauched, are quite unconcerned in this specu- 
lation; but the cocking young fellow who 
treads uptm the toes of his cldc^r^, and the old 
fool who envies the saucy pride he sees him in. 
are the objects of our present contempt and 
derision. Contempt and derision are harsii 
words ; but hi wiiat manner can one give ad- 
vice to a youth in the pursuit and possession of 
sensual pleasures, or afford pity to an old man 
in the impotence and desire of enjoying them ? 
When young men in public places betray in 
their deportment an abandon<;d resignation to 
their appetites, Ihey t;ive to sober minds a pros- 
pectofn despicable ngc, which, if not iuVcr- 



sense of any' being we have any account of 
from the highest angel to the lowest worm. 
How miserable is the contemplation to consi- 
der a libidinous old man (while all created be- 
ings, besides himself and devils, are following 
the order of Providence) fretting at the course 
of things, and being almost the sole malccon- 
tent in the creation. But let us a little reflect up- 
on what he has lost by the number of years. The 
passions which he had in youth are not to be 
obeyed as they were then, but reason is more 
powerful now without the disturbauce of them. 
An old gentleman the other day in discoune 
with a friend of his (reflecting upon some id- 
vontures they had in youth together) cried oat, 
* Oh, Jack, those were happy days!' — ' That is 
true,' replied his friend. ' but methinks we go 
about our business more quietly than we did 
then.' One would think it should be no small 
satisfaction to have gone so far in our journejr 
that the heat of the dav is over with us. Wboi 
life itself is a fever, as it is in licentious youth, 
the pleasures of it arc no other than the dreams 
of a man in that distemper ; and it is as absurd 
to wish the return of that season of life, as for 
a man in health to be sorry for the loss of 
gilded palaces, fairy walks, and flowery pas- 
tures with which he remembers he was enter- 
tained in the troubled slumbers of a fit of sick- 



ness. 

As to all the rational and worthy pleasures 
of our being, the conscience of a good fame, 
the contemplation of another life, the respect 
and commerce of honest men, our capacities 
for such enjoyments are enlarged by yean. 
While health endures, the latter part of life, 
in the eye of reason, is certainly the more 
elij^iblc. The memory of a well-spent youth 
<::'vos a peaceable, unmixed, and elegant plea- 
sure to the mind ; and to such who are so un- 
fortunate as not to be able to look back on 
youth with satisfaction, tliey may give them- 
selves no little consolation that they are under 
no temptation to repeat their follies, and t bat 
they at present despise them. It was prettily 
said, * Ho that would be long an old man. 
must begin early to be one:' It is too late to 
resign a thing after a man is robbed of it; 
therefore it is necessarv that before the arrival 
of age we bid adieu to the pursuits of youth, 
otherwiiie sensual habits will live in our imagi- 
nations, wiien our limbs cannot be subservient 
to them. The poor fellow who lost his arm 
last sicffe, will tell you, he feels the fingers that 
are buried in Manders ache every cold morn- 
ing at Chelsea. 

The fond humour of appearing in the gay 
and fashionable world, and being applauded 
fur trivial ex-cellencies, is what makes youth 
have in age contempt, and makes age re- 
sign with 80 ill a grace the qualifications of 
vov\\\\» but this in both .lexrs in invertinc all 
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thiDgg, and taming the natural course of our 
minds, which should build their acrobat ions 
and dislike upon what nature and reason dic- 
tate, into chimera and confusion. 

Age in a virtuous person, of either sex, car- 
riei vi it an authority wliich makes it prefera- 
ble to all the pleasures of youth. If to be sa- 
luted, attended, and consulted nith deference, 
are instances of pleasure, they are such bh ne- 
ver fail a Tirtuous old age. In the enumeration 
of the imperfections and advanta<rcs of the 
younger and later years of man, they are so 
near in their condition, that, methinks, it 
should be incredible we sec so little commerce 
of kindness between them. If we consider 
youth and age with TuUy, regarding the affi- 
nity to death, youth has many more chances 
to be near it than age; what youth can say 
more than an old man, ' lie shall live until 
night T' Touth catches distempers more easily, 
its siekncss is more violent, and its recovciy 
more doubtful. The youth' indeed hopes for 
many more days, so cannot the old man.. 
The youth's hopes are ill grounded ; for what 
is more foolish than to place any confidence 
opon an uncertainty 7 But the old man has 
not room so much as to hope ; be is still hap- 
pier than the youth, he has already enjoyed 
what the other does but hope for. One wishes 
to lire long, the other has lived long. But 
alai, is there any thing in human life, the du- 
ration of which can be called long 7 There is 
nothing which must end, to be valued for its 
continuance. If hours, days, months and 
years pass away, it is no matter what hour, 
irhat day, what month, or what year we die. 
The applause of a good actor is due to him at 
whatever scene of the play he makes his exit. 
It is thus in the life of a man of sense, a short 
life is sufficient to manifest himself a man of 
honour and virtue ; when he ceases to be such 
he has lived too long, and while he ii* such, it 
is of no consequence to him how long he shall 
he to, provided he is so to his life's end. T. 
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* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Vou arc frequent in the mention of mat- 
ters which concern the feminine world, and 
take upon you to be very severe against men 
upon all those occasions : but all this while I 
am afraid you have been very little conversant 
with women, or you would know the general- 
ity of them are not so angry as you imagine 
at the general vices among us. I am apt to 
believe (begging your pardon) that you are 
still what 1 myself was once, a queer modest 
tellow ; and therefore, for your information, 
shall give you a short account of myself, and 
the reasons why I was forced to wench, drink, 
play, and do every thing which are necessary 
to the character of a man of wit and pleasure. 
to be well with the ladies. 

* You are to know then that T was bred a 



gentleman, and had the tinishing part of my 
education under a man of great probity, wit, ^ 
and beaming, in uiie of our universities. I will 
not deny but this made my behaviour and mien 
bear iu it a figure of thought rather than ac- 
tion ; and a man of a quite contrary charac- 
ter, who never thoaght in his life, rallied 
me one day upon it, and said ' he believed I 
was still a virgin.* There was a young lady of 
virtue present, and I wan not displeased to 
favour the insinuation ; but it had a quite 
contrary effect from what I expected. I was 
ever after treated with great coldness both by 
that lady and all the rest of my acquaintance. 
In a very little time I never came into a room 
but I could hear ar whisper, * Here comes the 
maid.' A girl of humour woiUd on some occa- 
sion say, * Why, how do you know more than 
any of us 7' An expression of that kind was 
generally followed by a loud lau>;h. In a word, 
for no other fault in the world than that they 
really thought me as innocent as themselves. 
I became of no consequence among them, and 
was received always upon the foot of a jest. 
This made so strong an impression upon me, 
that I resolved to be as agre(>able as the best 
of the men who laughed at me : but I observed 
it was nonsense for me to he impudent at first 
among those who knew me. My character 
for modesty was so notorious wherever I had • 
hitherto appeared, that I resolved to show my 
new face in new quarters of the world. My 
first step 1 chose with judgment ; for I went 
to Astrop,* and came down among a crowd of 
acadamies, at one dasli, the impudentest fellow 
they had ever seen in their lives. . Flushed 
with this success, I made love and was b^ppy. 
Upon this conquest I thought it would* be un- 
like a gentleman to stay long with my mistress, 
and crossed the country to Bury.t 1 could 
give you a very good account of myself at that 
place also. At these two ended my first sum- 
mer of gallantry. The winter following, you 
would wonder at it, but I relapbcd into mo- 
desty upon coming among people of figure iu 
Loudon, yet not so much but that the ladies 
who had formerly laughed at me. said, ' Bless 
us ! how wonderfully that gentleman is im- 
proved ." Some familiarities about the play- 
houses towards the end of the ensuing winter, 
made mi; conceive new hopes of adventures. 
And instead of returning the next summer to 
Astrop or Bury, I thought myself qualified to 
go to Epsom, and followed a young woman, 
whose relations were jealous of my place in 
her favour, to Scarborough. I carried my 
point, and in my third year aspired to go to 
Tunbridge, and in the autumn of the same 
year made my appearance at Bath. I was 
now got into the way of talk proper for la- 
flies, and was run into a vast acquaintance 
among them, which I always improved to the 
best advantage. In all this course of time, and 
some yearK following, I tbund a sober modest 
man was always looked upon by both sexes as 
a precise unfashioued fellow of no life or spirit. 
It was ordinary for a man who had been drunk 

t * Afltrop Weill in Ozfordiililre. 
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ID good company, or passed a night with a 
wvnch, to tpcak of it next day before women 
for whom he*had the greatest respect. He 
was reproved, perhaps, with a blow of the fan, 
or with an ' oh fy !' but the angry lady btilj 
presenred an apparent approbation in her 
comtenancc. He was calleil a strange wicked 
fellow, a sad wretch ; he shrugs his shoulders, 
swears, receives another blow swears again he 
did not know he swore, and all was well. Vou 
might often see men game in the presence of 
women, and throw at once for more than they 
were worth, to recommend themselves as men 
of spirit. I found by long experience that the 
loosest principles and most abandoned beha- 
▼iour, carried all before them in pretensions 
to women of fortune. The encouragement 
ghren to people of this stamp, made me soon 
throw off the remaining impressions of a sober 
education. In the above-mentioned places, 
•8 well as in town, I always kept company 
with those who lived most at large ; and in 
the process of time I was a pretty rake among 
the men, and a very pretty fellow among the 
women. I must confess, I had some melan- 
choly hours upon the account of the nar- 
rowness of my fortune, but my conscience 
at the same time gave me the comfort that 
I had qualified myself for marrjing a for- 
tune. I 

' When I had lived in this manner for some 
time, and became thus accomplished, I was 
now in the twenty-seventh year of my age. 
and about the forty-seventh of my constitu- 
tion, my health and estate wasting very fast : 
when I happened to fall into the company of 
avprvpretty young lady in her own disposal. 
I ei^iertained the company, as we men of gal- 
lantry generally do, with the many haps and 
disasters, watchings under windows, escapes 
from jealous husbands, and several other perils. 
The youngthingwas wonderfully charmed with 
one that knew the world so well, and talked 
so fine ; with Desdcmona, all her lover said af- 
fected her ; ' It was strange, it was wondrous 
strange.' In a word, I saw the impression I 
had made upon her, and with a very little ap- 
plication the pretty thing has married me. 
There is so much charm in her innocence and 
beauty, that I do now as much detest the 
course I have been in for many years, as I ever 
did before 1 entered into it. 

' What I intend, Mr. Spectator, by writing 
all this to you, is that you would, before you 
go any further with your panegyrics on the 
fair-sex, give them some lectures upon their 
silly approbations. It is that I am weary of 
rice, and that it was not my natural way, 
that I am now so far recovered as not to bring 
this believing dear creature to contempt and 
poverty for her generosity to mv. At the siime 
time tell the youth of good education of our 
sex, that they take tco little care of improving 
themselves in little things. A good air at eu- 
terinff into a room, a proper audacity in ex- 
])ressing himself with gayety and gracefulness, 
wonld make a young gentleman of virtue an<l 
sense capable of oucountenancing the shal- 
low impudent rogues, that shine among the 



* Mr. Spectator, i do not doubt but you are 
a very sagacious person, but you are so great 
with Tully of late, that i fear you will con- 
temn these things as matters of no consequence: 
but believe me, sir, they are of the higheit 
importance to human life ; and if you can do 
any thing towards opening fair eyes, you will 
lay an obligation upon all your contenqiorfr 
ries, who are fathers, husbands, or brotliers to 
females. 

' Your most affectionate humble servant, 

<aiMON HONEYCOMB.' 

T. 
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Theie tliingn, which now acem tVivoloiu and difhc, 
Will prove of «<:riou8 consequence— AoJciMRaiMi. 

1 HAVE more than once taken notice of n 
indecent license taken in discourse, wherefa 
the conversation on one part is involuotaiy, 
and the effect of some necessary circumstancei. 
This happens in travelling together in the 
same hired coach, sitting near each other in 
any public assembly, or the like. 1 have, upoA 
making observations of this sort, received in- 
numerable messages from that part of the (ur 
sex whose lot in life it is to be of any trade or 
public way of life. They are all, to a woman, 
urgent with me to lay before the worid the 
unhappy circumstances they are under, from 
the unreasonable liberty which is taken in their 
presence, to talk on what subject it is thought 
fit by every coxcomb who wants understand- 
ing or breeding. One or two of these con- 
plaints I shall set down. 

'MR. SPECTATOR, 

'I keep a coffee-house, and am one of those 
whom 3'ou have thought fit to mention as an 
idol some time ago. 1 suffered a good deal of 
raillery upon that occasion ; but shall heartily 
forgive you, who are the cause of it, if yon 
will do me justice in another point. What I 
ask of you, is, to acquaint my customers (who 
are otlierwise very good ones) that I am un- 
avoidably liasped in my bar, and cannot help 
hearing the improper discourses they are 
pleased to entertain me with. They strive 
who shall «ay the most immode^t things in my 
hearing. At the same time half a dozen of 
them loll at the bar starin«;^ just in my face, 
ready to interpret my looks and gestures ac- 
cording to their own imaginations. In this 
passive condition I know not where to cast my 
eyes, place my hands, or what to employ my- 
self in. But this confusion is but a jest, and 
I hear them say in the end, with an insipid air 
of mirth and subtlety. Let her alone, she knows 
as well as we, for all she looks so.' Good 
Mr. Spectator, persuade gentlemen that it is 
out of all decency. Say it is possible a woman 
may be modest and yet keep a public-house. 
Be pleased to argue, that in truth the af- 
front is the more unpardonable because I am 
obliged to suffer it, and cannot fly from it. 
I do assure vou. «!ir. the rhecrfiilness of lifr 
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which wonlj arise iVoiii the honest ^in I have, 
i« utterly lost to rao, fh)in the endless, flat, 
impertinent pleasantries which I hear from 
mornings to uig^ht. In a word, it is too much 
fiir me to bear ; and 1 desire you to acquaint 
tfaem, that 1 will keep pen and ink at the bar, 
•nd write down all they say to me, and send it 
to you for the press. It is possible when they 
flee how empty what they speak, without the 
advantage of an impudent countenance and 
gesture, will appear, they may come to some 
sense of themselves, and tlic insults thev arc 
g^uilty of towards mo. 

* I am. Sir, 
* Your most humble servant* 

' THE IDOL.' 

This representation is so just, that it is hard 
to speak of it without an indi|^natiou which per- 
haps would appt>ar too elevated to such as can 
be guilty of this inhuman treatment, where 
they see they affront a modest, plain, and ing^e- 
uuous behaviour. This correspondent is not 
die only sufferer in this kind, for I have lon^ 
letters both from the Royal and New-Exchange 
on the same subject. They tell me that a young 
fop cannot buy a pair of gloves, but he is at 
the same time straining for some ingenious ri- 
baldry to say to the young woman who helps 
them on. It is no small addition to the calami- 
tj, that the rogues buy as hard as the plainest 
BB^ modcstest customers they have; besides 
which, they loll upon tlie counters half an 
hoar longer than they need, to drive away 
other customers, who are to share their impcr- 
tinencies with the milliner, or go to another's 
shop. Letters from 'Change-alley are full of 
the same evil ; and the girls tell me, except I 
can chase some eminent merchants from their 
shops, they shall in a short time fail. It is very 
unaccountable, that men can have so little de- 
ference to all mankind who pass by them, as 
to bear being seen toying by twos and threes 
at a time, with no other purpose but to appear 
gay enough to keep up a lignt conversation of 
common-place jests, to the injury of her whose 
eredit is certainly hurt by it, though their own 
nay be strong enough to bear it. When we 
come to have exact accounts of these conver- 
sations, it is not to )>c doubted but that their 
discourses will raise the usual style of buying 
and selling. Instead of the plain downright 
lying, and asking and bidding so unequally to 
what they will really give and take, we may 
hope to have from these fine folks an exchange 
of compliments. There must certainly be a 
^eat deal of pleasant difference between the 
commerce of lovers, and that of all other deal- 
ers, who are, in a kind, adversaries. A sealed 
bond, or a bank-note, would be a pretty gallant- 
ry to convey unseen into the hands of one 
vrfaom a director is charmed with; otherwise 
the city-loiterers arc still more unreasonable 
than those at the other end of the town. At 
the New-Exchange they arc eloquent for want 
•f cash, hut in the city they ought with cash to 
anpply their want of eloquence. 

If one might be serious on this prevailing 
Mly, one might observe, that it is a melan- 
choly thing, when tlie world is mercenary 
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even to the buying and selling our very per- 
sons ; that young women, though they have 
never so great attractions from nature, are ne- 
ver the nearer being happily disposed of m 
marriage ; I say, it is very hard under this ne- 
cessity, it shall not be possible for them 
to go into a way of trade for their maintenance, 
but their very excellencies and personal per- 
fections shall be a disadvantage to them, and 
subject them to be treated as if they stood 
there to sell their persons to prostitution. 
There cannot be a more melancholy circum* 
stance to one who has made any observation 
in the world', than one of those erring crea* 
tures exposed to bankruptcy. When that hap- 
pens, none of those toying fools will d( any 
more than any other man they meet to pre- 
serve her from infamy, insult and distemper. 
A woman is naturally more helpless than the 
other sex; and a man of honour and sense 
should have this in his view in all manner of 
commerce with her. Were this well weighed, 
iuconsideration, ribaldry, and nonsense, would 
not be more natural to entertain women with 
than men ; and >it would be as much imperti- 
nence to go into a shop of one of these young 
women without buying, as into that of any 
other trader. I shall end this speculation, with 
a letter I have received from a pretty milliner 
in the city. 

* BIR. SPECTATOR, 

' I have read your account of beauties, and 
was not a little surprised to find no character 
of myself in it. I do assure you 1 have little 
else to do but to give audience, as I am such. 
Here are merchants of no small consideration, 
who call in as certainly as they go to 'Change, 
to say something of my roguish eye. And 
here is one who makes me once or twice a 
week tumble over all my goods, and then owns 
it was only a gallantry to hcc me act with these 
pretty hands ; then lays out three-pence in a 
little riband for his wristbands, and thinks ho 
is a man of great vivacity. There is an ugly 
thing not far off me, whose shop is frequented 
only by people of business, that is all daylong 
as busy as poRsiblc. Must I that am a beauty 
be treated uilh for nothing but my beauty? 
Be pleased to assign rates to my kind glances, 
or make all pay who come to sec me, or I shall 
be undone by my admirers for want of custo- 
mers. Albacinda, Eudosia, and all the rest, 
would be used just as we are, if they were in 
our condition ; therefore pray consider the 
distress of us, the lower order of beauties, and 
I shall be 

T. * Your obligeil humble servant.' 
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■ Sod ta Aimul obligasti 



PcrfiJum votiN caput, eiutOM:is 

Pulclirior multo Hor. Lib. 3 Od. viiL T*. 



■But thou. 



Wlieu oiico thou hast broke iobm tendervoii', 
All pcrjur'd, dost more chumiaf grow 9 ^ 

I DO not think any thing could make a plea* 
santer entertainment, than the history of the 
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reigning favourites umong the women from 
time to time about thig town. In such^ an ac- 
count we ought to have a faithful confet sion of 
each lady for what she liked such and si^ph a 
man, and he ought to tell us by what particu- 
lar action or dress he believed he should be 
most successful. As for ray part, 1 have al- 
ways made as easy a judgment when a man 
dresses for the ladies, as when he is equipped 
for hunting or coursing. The woman's man is 
a person in his air and behaviour quite differ- 
ent from the rest of our species. His garb is 
more loose and negligent, his manuer more 
loft and indolent -, tb.it is to say, in both these 
cases there is an apparent endeavour to ap- 
pear unconcerned and careless. In catching 
birds the fowlers have a method of imitating 
their voices, to bring them to the snare ; and 
your women's men have always a similitude 
of the creature they hope to betray, in their 
own conversation. A woman's man is very 
knowing in 'all that passes from one family 
to another, has pretty little officiousnesses, is 
not at a lois what is good for a cold, and it is 
not amiss if he has a bottle of spirits in his 
pocket in case of any sudden indisposition. 

Curiosity having been my prevailing pas- 
sion, and indeed the sole entertainment of m\ 
life, f have sometimes made it my business to 
examine the course of intrigues as well as the 
manners and accomplishmeats of such as have 
been most successful that way. In all my ob- 
servation, 1 never knew a ipan of good under- 
standing a general favourite ; some singularity 
in his behaviour, some whim in his way of life, 
and what would have made him ridiculous 
among the men, has recommended him to the 
other sex. I should be very sorry to offend a 
people so fortunate as these of whom I am 
speaking ; but let any one look over the old 
beaux, and he will find the man of success 
was remarkable for quarrelling impertinently 
for their sakes, for dressing unlike the rest of 
the world, or passing his days in an insipid 
assiduity about the fair sex to gain the figure 
he made amongst them. Add to this, that he 
must have the reputation of being well with 
other women, to please any one woman of 
gallantry ; for you are to know, that there is 
a mighty ambition among the light part of the 
•ex to gain slaves from the dominion of others. 
My friend Will Honeycomb says it was a 
common bite witli him, to lay suspicions that 
he was favoured by a lady's enemy, that is, 
some rival beauty, to be well with herself. A 
little spite is natural to a great beauty : and it 
ia ordinary to snap up a disagreeable fellow 
lest another should have him. That impudent 
toad Barcface fares well among all the ladies 
he converses with, for no other reason in the 
world but that he has the skill to keep them 
from explanation with one another. Did they 
know there is not oue who likes him in her 
heart, each would declare her scorn of him 
the next moment ; but he is well received by 
them because it is the fashion, and opposition 
to each other brings them insontiibly into an 
imitation of each other. What adds to him 
the greatest grace is, that the pleasant thief, 
u they c^ him, is the most inconstant crea- 



ture living, has a wonderful deal of wit tad 
humour, and never wants something to ny; 
besides all which, he has a most spitefal duh 
gerous tongue if you should provoke him. 

To make a woman's man, he most not bo a 
man of sense, or a fool ; the business is to en- 
tertain, and it is much bettet* to have a fiwnlly 
of arguing, than a capacity of judging right. 
But the pleasantest of all the women's eqoi. 
page are your regular visitanu ; these are vo- 
lunteers in their service, without hopes of pay 
or preferment. It is enough that they can lead 
out from a public place, that they are admittad 
on a public day, and can be allowed to ptit 
away part of that heavy load, their time, in the 
company of the fair. . But commend me above 
all others to those who are known lor yoor 
miners of ladies; these are the choicest spirits 
which our age produces. We have several of 
these irresistible gentlemen among ns when tbe 
company is in town. These fellows are aceoas- 
piished with the knowledge of the ordinaiy 
occurrences about court and town, have that 
sort of good-breeding which is exclusive of all 
morality, and consists only in being publidy 
decent, privately dissolute. 

It is wonderful how far a fond opinion of 
herself can carry a woman, to make her have ^ 
the least regard to a professed known woman's i 
man ; but as scarce one of all women who I 
are in the tour of gallantries ever hears any 
thing of what is the common sense of sober 
minds, but are entertained with a continoal 
round of flatteries, they cannot be mistresses 
of themselves enough to make arguments lor 
their own conduct from the behaviour of these 
men to others. It is so far otherwise, that a 
general fame for falsehood in this kind, is a 
recommendation; and the coxcomb, loaded 
with the favours of many others, is received 
like a victor that disdains his trophies, to be a 
victim to the present charmer. 

If you see a man more full of gesture than 
oMinary in a public assembly, if loud upon no 
occasion, if negligent of the company aronad 
him, and yet laying wait for destroying by 
that negl'igence, you may take it for granted 
that he has ruined many a fair one. The w<h 
man's man expresses himself wholly in that 
motion which we call strutting. An elerated 
chest, a pinched hat, a measui-able step, and a 
sly surveying eye, are the marks of him. Nbw 
and then you see a gentleman with all these 
accomplishments ; but, alas, any one of then 
is enough to undo thousands : when a gentle- 
man with such perfections adds to it suitable 
learning, there should be public warning of 
his residence iu town, that we may remove 
our wives and daughters. It happens some- 
times that such a fine man has read all the 
miscellany poems, a few of our comedies, and 
has the translation of Ovid's Epistles by heart, 
* Oh if it were possible that such a one CQuld 
be as true as he is charming \ But that is too 
much, the women will share such a dear false 
man : a little- gallantry to hear him talk one 
would indulge one's self iif( let him reckon 
the sticks of one's fan, say something of the 
Cupids in it; and then call one so many soft 
names which a man of his learning has at his 
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Xi 'i d t . There rare it tome ezcuie for 
, when •ttacked by lach force agvinst 
• wmk 1P0VUUI.' Sach is the soliloquy of 
mmmf m lady one might name, at the light of 
mm mf tboee who makes it no inii|uity to go 
daj 1|o day in the sin of woman- 






certftin that people are got into a way of 

, with a manner of overlooking the 

«oUd Tirtucs. and admiring the most tri- 

cseeilenciei. The woman is so far from 

to be contrronrd for being a very in- 

tiUy animal, that while she can pre- 

lier features and her mien, she knows she 

the object of desire; and there is n sort 

ambition, from reading frivolous 

(■and keeping as fiivolous company. 

tide to be amiable in perfection, and 

at the characters of the Dear Deceiver 

m Pcrjared Fair. C. 
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^Geaios, nstale coom qui tempnrat ottrura. 
Dwu honaiUB, morula in unuin. 

- Hvr. Lib. S. Ep. ii. lt<T. 

UIITATED. 

~— ITiatdircctiaf powV, 

r lbs fBaias In Ike natal liour .- 

t flai of BatBre,.whOi within lu Klill, 

i, not cooatrnini our will. Pop*, 

f am werj mnch at a loss to express by any 
tfMt ocean to me in our language that 
k mdentood by indoles in Latin. The 
ditpoaitfon to any particular art, *c\- 
p ro fe siion, or trade, is very much to be 
in Che care of youth, and studied 
lor their own conduct when they form 
any scheme of life. It is won- 
dvAdly bard indeed for a man to jud^e of hi» 
Mm capaeiCy impartially. That mny look 

CI la me which may appear little to ano- 
; tad I may be can-iod hy foudncfss ti>- 
wmriM niyiclf so far, as to attempt Ihings too 
IM Ibr ny taints and accomplishments. But 
9m aot methinks so very difficult a matter to 
Wte a judgment of the abilities of others, 
iMdaDyof those who are in their infancy. 
Iq^ eaamon-place book directs me on this oc- 
ition the dawning of greatness in 
r, who being asked in his 3 outh to 
for a priie in the Olympic games, 
he would, if he had kings to run 
Cassius, who was one of the 
iton against Cvsar, gave a% great a 
of his temper, when in his childhood he 
Ajday-fellow, the^onof Sylla. forsay- 
kv Ui nihcr was master of the Roman pco- 

SScipio is reported to have answered 
tm lOBie flatterers at supper were asking 
iHwt the Romans would do for n f<etieral 
death) ' Take Marius.' Murius was 
Bvery boy, and had given no instonces 
af hhvaltar ; but it was visible to Scipio from 
of the youth, that he had a soul 
Ibr the attempt and execution of great 
I must confess I have very of- 
whh aoch sorrow bewailed the misfortune 
af the children of Great Britain, when T con- 




sider the ignorance and undisceming of the 
generality of schoolmasters. The boasted li- 
berty we talk of is but a mean reward fur the 
long servitude, the many heart-aches rfnd ter- 
rors, to which our childhood is exposed in go- 
ing through a grammar-school. Many of these 
stupid tyrants exercise their cruelty without 
any manner of distinction of the capacities of 
children, or the iuteiition of parents in their 
behalf. There are rnaiiy excellent tempera 
which an* worthy to be nourished and culti- 
vated with all piis*iible diligence and care, that 
were never designed to be acquainted with 
.Aristotle, Tully, or Virgil; and there areas 
many who have capacities for understandin|f 
ewery word those great persons have writ, and 
yet were not bom to liave any relish of their 
writings. For want of this common and ob- 
vious discerning in those who have the care of 
youth, we have so many hundred unaccounta- 
ble creatures every age whipped up into great 
scholars, that arc for ever near a right under- 
standing, and will never arrive at it. These 
are the scandal of letters, and these are gene- 
rally the men who aie to teach others. The 
licnse of »hnme and honour is enough to keep 
t!ie world itself iu order without corporal 
punishment, much more to train the minds 
of juucorrupted and innocent children. It 
happens, I doubt not, more than once in a 
year, that a lad is cha>ti«ed for a blockhead, 
when it is a good apprehension that makes him 
incapable of knowing what his teacher means. 
A brisk imagination very often mny suggestan 
error, which a lad could not have fallen into, 
if he had been as heavy in conjecturing as his 
master in explahiing. But there is no mercy 
even towards n wrong interpretation of his 
meauincr, tlii> suflerincs of the scholar's body 
are to rectify the mistake-i nf his mind. 

i am ciin6deut that no hoy, who will not 
be allured to letters vvithout blows, will ever 
be brought to any thin^ with them. A great 
or good mind mu.«t necesidi rily he the worse 
for such indignities ; and it is a sad change, to 
lose of its virtue for the improvement of its 
knowledge. No one who han gone through 
what they call a great school, but must re- 
member to have seen children of excellent and 
ingenuous natures (ns has afterwards appear- 
ed in their manhood) ; 1 say no man has pao* 
sed through this way of education, but most 
have seen an ingenuous creature expiring with 
shame, with pale looks, beseeching sorrow, 
and silent tears, throw up itii honest eyes, 
and kneel on its tender knees to an inexorable 
blockhead, to be forgiven the false quantity of 
a word in making a Latin ver5o. The child is 
punished, and the next day he commits a like 
crime, and so n third with the same conse- 
quence. 1 would fniu nsk any reasonable man, 
whether this lad. in the simplicity of his native 
innocence, full of shame, and capable of any 
imprcKsion from thiit grace of soul, was not 
fitter for any purpose in tins life, than after 
that S|>ark of virtue is extinguished in him, 
though he is able to write twenty verses id 
an evening ? 

Seneca says, after his exalted way of tAMt> 
ing. * As the \mn\oT\8\ *oA* t\«-xt\ \«wtA %tc5 
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virtur, tiiou<;Ii tliry uvc eudiieil with all that is 
i^ood : Ko thci'e »rc fiomc men who hnvr no na- 
rural a propensity to what they should follow, 
that they leani it almost as soon as they hear it/ 
Plants and ve^^etables are cultivated into the 
production of finer fruits than they would 
▼ield without that cure ; mid vet we <-annot 
entertain hopes of producing u tender eonsci- 
oiiB spirit into acts of virtue, without the same 
methods as are used to cut timber, or give 
new sliape to a piece ut' stone 

It is wholly to this dreadful practice that we 
may attrihutc a certain hardiness and ferocity 
which some uien, thuu*^!) liberally educated. 
carry about them in all their behaviour To 
be bred like a gentleman, and pnuibhed like a 
malefactor, must, as we see it doey. produce 
that illiberal soucinezis whicli wc >vc sometimes 
in men of letters. 

The ?^partan boy wlio su fie red tho fox 
(which he had stolen nnd hid untler hi< rout) 
to ent into his bowels, I dnre say had not half 
the wit or petul:i::i;c ivriirh we learn at i^reat 
schools amon;; li;: : but the f^lorious sense of 
honour, or rather I'eur of shame, which \u* de- 
monstrated in tliat action, was worth uli the 
learning in the wi:rld without it. 

It is methinksa very mrlaniholy considera- 
tion, thatn little nei^Ii^ence can spoil us, but 
^rout industry is necessarv to improve us; the 
most excellent nitturrs are soon depreciatvMl. 
but evil temper** an* long before they are ex- 
alted into p)od liabits. To help this h}- pu- 
nishments. 1.4 tiif «:iin.> tiling as kiliin*^ a man 
to cure hiin of a distemper ; wlien he come> 
to suffer pnni>hm*(-:it in that one circumstance, 
he is brought i)clow the exihtenre of a rational 
creature, and is in tite state of a brute that 
moves only by the udnitniilion of stripes. But 
iiince this custom of ednralin-r i>y t e lash ii 
ciuO'ered by the (feutry of (Iriat I^i.t.iin, I u-on!d 
prevail only that hone^^t heavy lads may lie 
dismissed from slavery sooner than thev are 
at present, and not whipped on to their four- 
teenth or fiflccnth year, whether they expect 
any progress from them or not. Let the child's 
capacity be forthwith examiiu'd, and he sent 
tD some mechanic way of life, without respect 
to his birth, if nature designed him for iiothinL' 
Higher : let him go before he has innocently 
suflcrcd, and is debased into a dereliction of 
mind for being what it is no guilt to be. a 
plain man. 1 would not here be snpposod to 
iJiAve said, that our learned men of either robe 
who have been whipped at school, are not still 
men of noble and liberal minds ; but I am sure 
they had been mufh more ho than tl.ey are. 
had they never sntVei'ed that infamy. 

But though there is so little raru, as I have 
observed, taken, or observation made of the 
natural strain of men, it is no small comfort 
tome, as a Spectator, that there is any right 
value set upon the bona indoicx o( other ani- 
mals: as appears by the following advertise- 
ment handed about the county of Lincotn. 
and subscribed by £nos 'iliomas, a person 
whom I have not the honour to know, but 
suppose to be profoundly learned in horse- 
fJrMh ; 
' 4 chr^nnt hor^e cnlled Cs.vnr. bred bv 



James Darccy, esquire, ut Sedbury, 
Richmond, in'the county of York; his gran- 
dain was his old royal mare, and got by 
Blunderbuss, which was got by Hemsly-Turk, 
and he got by Mr. Conrant's Arabian, whkh 
got Mr. Minshurs Jcws-Trump. Mr. Csiar 
scdd him to a nobleman (coming five yean old, 
when he had but one sweat) for three hnodred 
gu-neas A guinea a leap and trial, and a 
shilling the nmii. 

' KNOS THOMAS/ 
T. 
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Ni « linT iiuvimus psfce nihil. Martini, xiji. 2: 

Wr know llii'>c tiling h to lie mnrc trifle s. 

Out nf a firm reirnrd to impartiality. I priai 
tliusc letters, let them make for nie or not. 

* MR- SPEC fATOn. 

• I have observed thron«rh the whole counp 
of your rhapsodies (as you once very wdl 
railed t'nem) yon are very iiidustrious to 
overthrow all that man}* of 'your superior!, 
who have gone before you, Itave m.ide thmr 
nile of writinir. I am now betwoim fifty and 
sixty, and had the honour to be well with the 
first men of taste and gitliantry in the Jotou 
rciijn of Charles the Second. We then had, I 
humbly presume, as good understaudingi 
among us as any now can pretend to. As for 
yourself, IMr. Spectator. y(Mi seem with the 
utmost arroijanre to undermine the very fon- 
dnmentals upon which we conducted ounelves. 
It is monstrous to set up for a man of wit, and 
yet deny that honour in a woman is any thing 
else hut peevishness, that iiirlination is ' not"* 
the best rule of life, or virtue and vice any 
tiiin:; eNe but health and (li^ease. We had 
no more to do hut to put a Indy in a good hu- 
mour, and all we rct-h' wish followed of course. 
Then, again, vour Tnllv, and vour discourses 
of another life, are the very bane of mirth and 
iroo<l-humour. IVytliee do not value thyself 
on thv reason at that exorbitant rate, and the 

m 

dignity of human nature ; take my word for 
it. a settin!:--<log has as good reason as any roan 
in Kngland. Had yon (as by your dinrnals 
one would think you do) set up for being in 
Togue in town. yo;i should have fallen in with 
the bent of passicm nnd appetite ; your songs 
had then been in every pretty mouth in Eng- 
land, and your little distirhs had been the max- 
ims of the fair and the witty to walk by : bat, 
alas, sir, what can you hopt for, from enter- 
taining people with what must needs make 
them like tiiems<-Ive> worfic than thev did be> 
fore tiiev r<'ail von? Had vou made it vour 

* • » • 

business to describe Corinna charming, though 
inconstant, to find soniethin<r in human nature 
itself to make Zoilus excuse himself for being 
fond of her; and to make 4'very man in good 
commercf with his own reflections.. vou had 
done something worthy our applause ; but in- 
deed, sir, we shall not commend you for disap- 
proving us. I have a great deal more to say 
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■- for ogling and aUiniriu;; (bein. Tli«ra.ww 
one of the merry ono in parlicuUr, Ikat 
faui|il out but just tiiea lliat ihe liod bul fire 
Bngen, for ibe rdl n reckouiufr <he prstiy 
~iiee«i of ivory over and ovur agniu, to fuul 



* Thi) other day we nerc aeTcra] of ui ni a 
taa-table, and accordiug (o ciutoiu aud yuur 
own advice liad the Spectator read among ua. 
It wai that paper wbei'ciii you ore pleased 
M treat with great free<loia that character 
which jou rail a woman '■ man. We gave up 
ajl the kiud* you have mentioned, except tho<;(' 
who, you lay, arcour eonalanlvisLtauts. Iwiis 
upon the occasion cnmmisaioned by the toia- 
pauy to write to you and tell you, '' that wr 
■hall not part with (he men wc have at present, 
until the men or^cnse tliink Tit to relieve them. 
and give ui tlicir company in their alead." 

reuon anil good senae belter tliantheribaldn' 
we are at preieul entertained with, tiul we mitsi 
liBvc company, and among us very inconsrdp- 
rablc it belter than none at all. VVe are maJf 
forthe cements af aociciy, and came into liir 
world Id create rdatjous amuiigst mankind; 
■nd tolitude is an uniinturnl behij; tu ua. IT 
the men or good (indcnlandiiig would fnr^r^t 



be expedient, Mr. Speclalor, that tha 
church-warden should hold up hii wand db 
these occasions, and keep the deceucy of tha 
place as a magistrale does ihc peace in a tu> 
malt elsewhere (' 



'lai 



think ei. 



d find I 



wLiich I 






ir company and our value, to 
■ay every thing with a belter grace: and 
there it willioul designing il aomcthing ornn- 
MieDtal in wliatmcu utter before women, which 
■1 lost or ueglecled in couvcraations or men 
oaly. Give me leave to tell you, sir, it would 
do you aa great harm if you younelf came 
■ little more into our company i il would cfi- 
tainly cure yiM of a certain positive and dc- 
Urmining 'manner in which you talk tomc- 
limet. In hopet of your amendment, 

' i am. Sir, your gentle reader.' 



' Your profctscd regard I 
perbapt innlie them value , 
when they »i1l not Ihoie of other i 






le lectur 



Id 



jecU whirh you have now and then in a curi 

Spectator wholly writ upon good-breedin. 
and after you have atsertca that lime ai 
place arc lo be very much considered in all n 
actions, it will be proper to dwell upon I 
haviour at church. On Sunday last a gr,i 
ai>d reverend man preached nl our churi 
There wai something particular in hit accei 
but without any manner of nflcc lotion. Tl 
particularity a set of gigglen thought f 
BDnit necessary thing to be token notice of 
hit whole discourse, i ' ' *' 
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wholp I 



in another >cat, and a third with an arch com. 
posure, aa if she would if possible stifle her 
laughter. There were many genllemen who 
Inoked at them iteadfattly, tint this they took < 



■yment and m 



lughoul. Wou 



man, and read with aveiy 
er, wherein yon fall upon 
whaldovou think I did? 
c was dreising, and I read 
T, and she laughed at the 
hoBghl J was touched ; I 
nornl, and taking up her 



', and said yon were a p«> 
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CollgiU, DnbflOi erkpiui 
TIh- cloud, whkli, ■[ 



Hlhyey 



It! ihy mortd liiki, 



Whe?> I WB9 at Grand Cairo. I picked up 
veral oriental manaacripta, which [ have 
III by me. Amonjr olhi-ia I met with on« 
Hilled, The Visions of Mina, which I hare 
ad over with great plpBturc. I intend to 
ve it to the public when I have no other ■■>- 
rtainniciit for them : and aliall begin with 
the firtt vision, whieh I have Iranslaled word 

' On the fifth day of the moon, which ac- 
cording to the cnalnm of my forefalhen I al- 
a keep holy, afier having waahcd myMlf, 
offered up my mnrning devotions, I as- 
cended (he high hillg of Bogdnt, in order to 
pass (he rest of the day in meditation and 
prayer. As 1 was here airing myself on the 
(opt of the mountain]>, I fell into a profonnd 
contemplation on IhP vanity of hiimnn life ; 
and passing from one thought to another, 
rely," aaid I. " man is but a (hadoiv, 
and life a dream." Whilil I was thus mining, 
I my eyes towards the aummil ofa rock 
ivaa not (kr from me, where 1 dii^covercd 
n the habit nf a ahephrrd, with a little niD> 
instrument in his hand. At I looked up- 
m he applied it to hla lipa. and began lo 
upon it. The aound of it was eir^ing 
I, and wrought into a varietv nf tnnea 
that were ineipreatihly melodioiia.'nnd allogr- 
(her different from any thinr I hod ever heard. 
Ther put me in mtnd of those heavenly air* 
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that -are played to the departed souU of good 
HMD upon their lint arrival in Faradiie, to 
wear out the impreisions of the lait agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleasures of that 
happy place. My heart melted away in se- 
cret raptures. 

' I had be«n often told that the rock before 
■w was the hauot of a Genius ; and that serc- 
ral had been entertained with music who had 
passed by it, but uever heard that the musician 
. had before made himself visible. When he 
had raised my thoughts by thofie transporting 
airs which he played, to taste the pleasuren 
of his conversation, as I looked upon him like 
one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by 
the waving of his hand directed me to ap- 
pcoach the place where he sat. I drew near 
with that reverence which is due to a superior 
nature; and as my heart was entirely subdued 
by the captivating strains I had heard, I fell 
down at his feet and wept. The genius smiled 
upon me with a look of compassion and aflTa* 
bility that familiariised him to my imagination, 
and at once dispelled all the fears and appre- 
hensions with which I approached him. He 
lifted me from the ground, and taking me by 
the hand, " Mirsa," said he. " I have heard 
thee in thy soliloquies ; follow me.*' 

' He then led me to to the highest pinnacle 
of the rock, and placing me on the top of it, 
" Cast thy eyes eastward," said he, " and tell 
me what thou seest." — " I see," said I, " a 
huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water 
rolling through it." — " the valley that thou 
seest," said 'he, " is the Vale of Misery, and 
the tide of water that thou seest, is part of 
the great tide of eternity." ** What is the 
reason," said 1, '' that the tide I see rises out 
of a thick mist at one end, and again loses 
itself in a thick mist at the other?"—*' What 
thou seest," said he, " is that portion of etcr^ 
nity which is called time, measured out by the 
lun, and reaching from the beginning of the 
world to its consummation." — *' Examine 
now" said he, " this sea that is thus bounded 
with darkness at both ends, and tell me what 
thou discoverest in it." — '^ I see a bridge," said 
I, '' standing in the midst of the tide."—'* The 
bridge thou seest," said he, " is human life, con- 
sider it attentively. '^ Upon a more leisurely 
survey of it, 1 found that it consisted of three- 
score and ten eotire arches, with several bro- 
ken arches, which added to those that were 
entire, made up the number about an hundred. 
As I was counting the arches, the genius told 
me that this bridge consisted at first of a thou- 
sand arches : bnt that a great flood swept away 
the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous con- 
dition I now beheld it. " But tell me farther," 
said he, " what thou discoverest on it." — " i 
see multitudes of people passing over it," said 
I, '^ and a black cloud hanging on each end of 
it." As I looked more attentively, I saw se- 
veral of the passengers dropping through the 
bridge into the great tide that flowed under- 
neath it; and upon farther examination, per- 
ceived there were innumerable trap-doors that 
lay concealed in the bridge, which thepassen- 
^rers no sooner trod upon, bat they fell through 
ttem wt0 the tide, and immediately disap- 



peared. These hidden pit falls were tat vwy 
thick at the entrance of the bridgCi so thtt 
throngs of people no sooner broke throngh 
the cloud, but many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, bat 
multiplied and lay closer together towards the 
end of the arches that were entire. 

* There were indeed some persons, bat tbdr 
numl>cr was very small, that continued a kind 
of hobbling march on the broken arches, bat 
fell through one after another, being qoile 
tired and spent with so long a walk. 

' 1 paired some time in the contemplation of 
this wonderful structure, and the great variely 
of objects which it presented. My heart was 
filled with a deep melancholy to see fcrenl 
dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mbth 
and jollity, and catching at every thinp that 
stood by them to save themselves. Some were 
looking up towards the heavens a thoaghtftd 
posture, and in the midst of a speculalioB 
stumbled and fell out of sight. Maltitndai 
were very busy in the pursuit of bubbles that 
glittered m their eyes and danced before them ; 
but often when they thought themselves withia 
the reach of them, their footing failed and 
down they sunk.^ In this confusion of objects,, 
1 observed some with scimitars in their bands, . 
and others with urinals, who ran to and fro 
upon the bridge, thrusting several persons oa 
trap-doors which did not seem to lie in thchr 
way, and which they might have escaped \mA ' 
they not been thus forced upon them. 
V The genius seeing me indulge myself oo 
this melancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt 
long enough upon it. " Take thine eyes olfthe 
bridge," said he, *' and tell me if thou yet seest 
any thing thou dost not comprehend." Upon 
looking up, ** What mean," said I, " thoee 
g^eat flights of birds that are perpetually hch 
vering about the bridge, and settling upon It 
from time to time ? I see vultures, harpies, 
ravens, cormorants, and among many other 
feathered creatures several little winged boys, 
that perch in great numbers upon the middle 

arches." " These," said the genius. " are 

Envy, Avarice, Suserstition, Despair, Love, 
with the like cares and passions that infest hu- 
man life." 

' I here fetched a deep sigh. " Alas," said 
I, ** man was made in vain ! how is he given 
away to misery and mortality ! tortur«d in 
life, and swallowed up in death !" The genius 
being moved with compassion towards me, bid 
me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. " Look 
no more," said he, *' on man in the first stage 
of his existence, in his setting out for eternity ; 
but cast thine eye on that thick mist into 
which the tide bears the several generations of 
mortals that fall into it. I directed my sight 
as I was ordered, and (whether or no the good 
genius strengthened it with any supernatural 
force, or dissipated part of the mist that was 
before too thick for the eye to penetrate) 1 
saw the valley opening at the farther end, and 
spreading forth into an immense ocean, that 
had a huge rock of adamant running through 
the midst of it, and dividing it into two equal 
parts. The clouds still rested on one half of it, . 
insomuch that I could discover nothing in it : 
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but the other appeared to me a vast ocean 
pluited with innumerable islands, that were 
eoTered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven 
with a thousand little shining sebs that ran 
among them. I could see persons dressed in 
l^lorious habits with garlands upou their heads, 
passing among the trees, lying down by the 
sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flow- 
en ; and could hear a confused harmony of 
■Bging birds, falling waters, human voices, 
musical instruments. Gladness grew in 
upon the discovery o( so delightful a 
scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle, 
that I might fly away to those happy scats ; 
but the genius told me there was no passage 
to them, except through the gates of death 
that I saw opening every moment upon the 
bridge. ** The islands," said he, " that lie so 
firesh and green before thee, and with which 
ths whole face of the ocean appears spotted as 
Ibr as thou canst see, are more in' number 
than the sands on the sea shore ; there are 
Myriads of islands behind those which thou 
bsra disooverest, reaching farther than thine 
•ye, or even thine imagination can extend it- 
self. These are the mansions of good men 
eAer death, who according to the degree and 
kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are 
distributed among these several islands, which 
abound with pleasures of difierent kinds and 
degrees, suitable to the relishes and perfec- 
tions of those who are settled in them ; every 
iilsod is a Paradise accommodated to its re- 
spective inhabitants. Are not these, O Mirsa, 
lusbitations worth contending for? Does life 
appear miserable, that gives thee opportunities 
of earning such a reward ? Is death to be 
liBored, that will convey thee to so happy an 
existence? Think not man was made in vain, 
who has such an eternity reserved for him." 
I gaxed with inexpressible pleasure on these 
happy islands. At length, said I, " Show me 
now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid 
under those dark clouds which cover the 
ocean on the other side of the rock of ada- 
mant." The genius making me no answer, I 
turned me about to address myself to him a 
second time, but I found that he had leA me ; 
1 then turned again to the vision which I had 
been so long contemplating : but, instead of 
the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the 
happy islands, I saw nothing but the long hol- 
low valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and 
camels, gracing upon the sides of it. 

The end i^the first Virion of Mirua. 

C. 
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Msgoa Bonstunun, des nomiais hi^iu honorem. 

Uor. Lib. 1. Smt. iv 43. 

On him confer the Pont'i smnrad suubo, 
WhoM lofty voico declmrei tbe beav'nly flame. 

Thskx is no character more frequently given 
to a writer, than that of being a genius. I 
have heard many a little sonnetee rcalled a fine 



genius. There is not an heroic scribbler in 
the nsuion, that has not his admirers who think 
him a great genius ; and as for your smattsr- 
ers in tragedy, there is scarce a man among 
them who is not cried up by one or other for a 
prodigious genius. 

My design in this paper is to consider what 
is properly a great genius, and to throw some 
thoughts together on so uncommon a sub* 
ject. 

Among great geniuses those few draw the 
admiration of all the world upon them, and 
stand up as the prodigies of mankind, who by 
the mere strength of natorid parts, and with- 
out any assistance of art or learning, have pro- 
duced works that were the delight of their own 
times, and the wonder of posterity. There ap- 
pears something nobly wild and extravagant 
in these great natural geniuses that is infinitely 
more beautiful than all the turn and polishing 
of what the French call a bel etprU, by which 
they would express a genius refined by conver- 
sation, reflection, and the reading of the most 
polite authors. The greatest genius which 
runs through the arts and sciences, takes a 
kind of tincture from them, and falls unavoid- 
ably into imitation. 

Many of these great natural geniuses that 
were never disciplined and broken by rules of 
art, are not to be found among the ancients, and 
in particular among those of the more eastern 
parts of the world. Homer has innumcrabie 
flights that Virgil was not able to reach, and 
in the Old Testament we find several passages 
more elevated and sublime than any in Homer, 
At the same time that we allow a greater and 
more daring genius to the ancients, we must 
own that the greatest of them very much failed 
in, or, if you will, that they were much above 
the nicety and correctness of the modems. In 
their similitudes and allusions, provided there 
was a likeness, they did not- much trouble 
themselves about the decency of the compa- 
rison : thus Solomon resembles the nose of his 
beloved to the tower of Lebanon which looketh 
towards Damascus ; as the coming of a thief 
in the night, is a similitude of the same kind 
in the New Testament. It would be endless 
to make collections of this nature ; Homer 
illustrates one of his heroes encompassed with 
the enemy, by an ass in a field of com that 
has his sides belaboured by all the boys of the 
village without stirring a foot for it :* and an- 
other of them tossing to and fro in his bed and 
burning with resentment, to a piece of flesh 
broiled on the coals. This particular failure 
in the ancients, opens a large field of raillerj 
to the little wits, who can laugh at an inde* 
cency, but not relish the sublime in these sorts 
of writings. The present emperor of Persia, 
conformable to this eastern wav of thinking, 
amidst a great many pompous titles, denon^ 
nates himself ' the sun of glory,' and 'the 
nutmeg of delight.' In short, to cut off all 
cavilling against the ancients, and particularly 
those of the warmer climates, who had most 
heat and life in their imaginations, we are to 
consider that the rule of observing what the 
French call the frtefueanee in an afinsion, has 
been feirad out of buer years, and in tba tfiMsst 
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regions of Ibc world ; where we would make 
some amends for our want of force and Rpirit, 
bj a scrupulous nicety and exactness in our 
compositions. Our countryman Sbakspeare 
was a remarkable instance of this first kind of 
great geniuses. 

A cannot quit this liead without observing 
that Pindar was a great genius of the first 
class, who was hurried on hv a natural fire 
and impetujaity to vast conceptions of things 
and noble sallies of imugiuation, At the same 
time, can any thing be more ridiculous than 
for men of a sober and moderate fancy to imi- 
tate this poct*s way of writing in those mon- 
«trous compositions which ^o among us under 
the name oC Pindarics ? When I see people 
copying works, which, as Horace has repre- 
sented them, are singular in their kind, and 
imitablc : When I sec men following irregu- 
larities by rule, and by the little tricks of art 
straining nfier the most unbounded flights of 
nature, I cannot but apply to them that pas 
sage in Terence : 
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lUaiuae cnria faoon*., nihilo pluv ai^as, 
Qiium ^i dcA opcruui, ut cum ratiouu iusuiiia!). 

Emn. Act. 1. So. 1. 

^'ou may a5 wi'II prcten'I to Iin mad and ia your sonses 
at the MHmc timo, an to thiiik of roducing Uimo unrcrtuin 
things to any CMrtainry by rcosou. 

Xnshort, a niodcinfi Pindaric writer compared 
with Pindar, is like a sister among the Cami- 
snrs* compared with Virifil's Sibyl : there is 
the distortion, grimace, and outward figure, but 
nothing of that divine impulse which raises the 
mind above itself, and makes the sounds more 
than human. 

There is another kind of great geniuses 
which I shall place in a second class, not as I 
think them inferior to the first, but onlv for 
distinction's sake, as they are of a different 
kind. This second class of great geniuses arc 
those that have formed themselves by rules, 
and submitted the greatness of their natural 
talents to tlie corrections and restraints of art. 
Such among the Greeks were Plato and Ar_ 

* A particular account of them people, »nd thn Ktran^e 
fortune of their IruiIit, is to bf> found iu Voltaire's ** Si<>- 
vIa do I^ouio XIV." A few of thnm Uiado their appear- 
nncn in hiN country, in the year 1707, of whom Smollett 
E^i\'Pi> the following nccoiiut: — 

"Three Caiui.«urs, or protr^itantn, from the Ccvonnoit, 
having mad«f thfir usc.i|k>, and repaired to I<ondou, ac- 

Jinired almut thi^ time the apiiellaticm of French prophets, 
irom their cptliu.•li^^tic i^HMiciilutioaM, eiTusiouM, antf ron- 
vulHionit ; and evou formed n fo.v.t of their countrymi'ii. 
The Frenrh reHifccHh, M.'andalized ut their behaviour, and 
authorized by the bi.'hop of London, as Mupfrior of the 
French congre^rntton^, rcfolvcdtoiuquire into the niiiM-inu 
of iheho preteiidrd prophet!^ \\hos4' nameff wore Eliji-* 
Blarioii, John (^itvalier, and DuramI £a«rc. They wo.tv. 
declared impaxtorn and t'Ounterfeit^. NutM'ith(<tandini; 
fhi^ dociMion, which wan couJiruied by tho bisliopK, they 
continued th-ir a -oemblirs in Soho, under the couutenance 
of air Richard Uulkcley nnil John Lacy. They revilml 
the minihierK of the e><tublixhed church: they denounced 
jud;{muntM against the city of London, and the whole 
British ntition ; and publi.^hcd th<'ir prndi- tion.s coni]K>8ed 
of unintelligible jargon. Then tlicy were ]iroeecuted at 
the ex])en8e of the French churches, aii dlbtiv-berK of the 
public peace, and falito prophetK. They were aentcnciMi 
to pay a fine of twenty niark^ cachi and btand tw ice on a 
MafTolJ, with pa|)or« on their brca:i>t^, denoting their of- 
fiince: a M>ntonce which was executed accordingly at 
f^hvin^-CtH^, and the Roval Kxchansre. 



istotle ; among the Romans Virgil and Tully ; 
among the English, Milton and Sir Francis 
Bacon. 

The genius in both these classes of authors 
may be equally great, but shows itself after a 
different manner. In the first it is like a rich 
soil in a happy climate, that produces a whole 
wilderness of noble plants rising in a thoiumnd 
beautiful landscapes, without any certain or- 
der of regularity. In the other it is the lame 
rich soil under the same happy climate, that 
has been laid out in walks and parterres, and 
cut into shape and beauty by the skill of the 
gardener. 

The great danger in these latter kind of ee- 
niuses, is lest they cramp their own abilitien 
too much by imitation, and form thcmselve* 
altogether upon models, without giving* the 
full play to their own natural parts. An imi- 
tation of the best authors is not to compare 
with a good original ; and I beliere we may 
observe that very few writers make an extra- 
ordinary figure ill the world, who have not 
something in their way of thinking or express- 
ing themselves, that is peculiar to them, and 
entirely their own. ^ 

It is odd to consider what great geniuses are 
sometimes thrown away upon trifles. 

* I <^ce saw a shepherd,' says a famous Ita- 
lian aittlior, 'who used to divert himself m 
his solitudes with tossing up eggs and catch- 
ing them again without breaking them: in 
which he had arrived to so so great a degree 
of perfection, tiiat he would keep up four at 
a time for several minutes together playing in 
the air, and falling into his hands by turns. 
I think,' says the author, ' I never saw a grea- 
ter severity than in (his innn's face ; for by hb 
wonderful perseverance and application, he 
had contracted the soriuusness and gravity of 
a privy-counsellor ; uud I could not but reflect 
witli myself, that the same assiduity and atten- 
tion, had they been rightly applied, might hare 
mnde him a greater mathematician than Ar. 
chimedes.' _. C. 
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Ijwe dif'.x a;.'itut fe>tos : ^u5u^que |Jor hcrbam. 
U'uis ubi in medio ettioi-ii crateru coronaut, 
Tt'. li)>iiiLs, Lenu-e, voc:it : [x'rurisiiuc magi^tri^ 
VelfMji.s jacult rorraniinu ponit in ninio, 
Corpiirnipio ngre^ti niid.tf priMliirii palrrntrn. 
Hunc olim \etnreK vitum coluere Sabiui, 
Hanc KcmiiK ot tVater. ^<i'- fortiM Ktruria crcvit, 
•Scilicet ctrcrum facta c^t pulcliivrimu Koma. 

f'irff, Iroorg. ii. 5*^7. 

nim-:elf, in ruhtic pomp, uii holy-dnys, ^ 

To riirid i»owcr* Ji jii.^t oblation pays; \ 

And on the ijreen hib rns eii».-.s limbs di^pla^ii. J 

Thobeurtlt i^in th>' midst: the herdsmen round 

The cheerful fire, provoke hishealtliin frobleta cnmu'd. 

lie culls ou ltilC(::lu^, and pru)MiundN the prize; ^ 

The grooiu Iii.- fellow- j; room :it but" iltilio, V 

And l)endn hi.i bo\,, j:n«i l.-v^ls \» i:ii hi* eycM : S 

DrMript for u riibtlincr. «^mfars \u< limb^ ivitli oil. 

And watchcM with ii trip hi.« fo<? to foil. 

Such was 1 lie life liii- !Viii.':il Siiliinos led : 

So Kemiis and hi.? brulluM kin:? wen- bred ; 

From whom tli' au.^tere F.trurinn virtue ro>e; 

And this rude life our hoiii>'ly f iihers chose ; 

Old Rome from Furha race deriv'd Iter birth. 

The scat of empire, and the conquered earth. — DiyJit*. 

f AM glad that my Inte going into the coun- 
try has increased the number of my corre*- 
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IMNidentf , one of vrlioiu sends me the follow- 
in|^ letter : 

* Though you are pleased to retire from us 
so soon into the city, I hope you will not think 
the afiain of the country altogether unworthy 
•f your inspection for the future. I had the 
honour of seeing; your short face at Sir Roger 
de CoTerley's, and have ever since thought 
your person and writings both extraordinary. 
Had you staid there a few days longer, you 
would have seen a country wake, which you 
know in most parts of England is the e^e-fcast 
of the dedication of our churches. I was 
laft week at one of these assemblies, which 
was held in a neighbouring parish ; where I 
fonnd their green covered with a promiscuous 
moltitude of all ages and both sexes, who 
esteem one another more or less the following 
part of the year, according as they distinguisl) 
themselTes at this time. The whole company 
were in their bolyday dothen, and divided into 
several parties, allof them endeavouring to 
show themselves in those exercises wherein 
they excelled, and to gain the approbation of 
the lookers on. 

* I found a ring of cudgul-playcrs, who were 
breaking one another's heads in order to make 
iiome impression on their mistresses' hearts. 
I observed a lusty younj^ fellow, who had the 
nbfortune of a broken pate : but what consi- 
derably added to the anguish of the wound, 
was his overhearing an old man, who shook 
his head and said, " That he questioned now 
if Black Kate would marry him these three 
yean." I was diverted from a farther ob- 
servation of these combatants by a foot-ball 
Match, which was on the other side of the 
green ; where Tom Short behaved himself so 
well, that most people seemed to agree, *' it 
was impossible that he should remain a bache- 
lor until the next wake." Having played many 
a match myself, f could have looked longer on 
this sport, had f not observed a country girl, 
who was posted on an eminence at some dis- 
tance from me, and was making eo many odd 
grimaces, and writhing and distorting her 
whole body in so strange a manner, as made 
ne very desirous to know the meaning of it. 
Upon my coming up to her, I found that she 
was overlooking a ring of wrestlers, and that 
her sa'eetheart. a person of small stature, was 
contending with a huge brawny fellow, who 
twiried him about, and shook the little man so 
violently, that by a secret sympathy of hearts 
it produced all those agitations in the person 
of his mistress, who I dare say, like Ca>lia in 
Shalupeare on the same occasion, could have 
wished herself " invisible to catch the strong 
fellow by the leg.*'* The 'squire of the parish 
treats the whole company every year with a 
hogshead of ale ; and proposes a beaver hat 
as a recompense to him who gives most fallfl. 
This has raisod such a spirit of emulation in 
the youth of the place, that some of them have 
rendered themselves very expert at this exer- 
cise ; and 1 was often surprised to see a fellow's 
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heels fly up, by a trip which was given hiin lo 
smartly that I could scarce discern it. I found 
that the old wrestlers seldom entered the ring 
until some one was grown formidable by hav- 
ing thrown two or three of his opponents : bnt 
kept themselves as it were in a reversed body 
to defend the hat, which is always hung up 
by the person who gets it in one of the most 
conspicuous parts of the house, and looked 
npon by the whole family as something re« 
dounding much more to their honour than « 
coat of arms. There was a fellow who was 
so busy in regulating all the ceremonies, and 
seemed to carry such an air of importance in , 
his look, that I could not help inquiring who 
he was, and was immediately answered, " That 
he did not value himself upon nothing, for 
that he and his ancestors had won so many 
hats, that his parlour looked like a haberda- 
sher's shop." However, this thirst of glory in 
them all was the reason that no one man stood 
'* lord of the ring" for above three falls while 
f was among thoin. 

' The young niaiJ^. who were not lookers-on 
at these exercises, were themselves engaged in 
some diversions : and upon my asking a far- 
mer's son of my own parish what he was gazing 
at with so much attention, he told me. " That 
be was seeing Retty Welch," whom I knew to 
be his sweetheart. " pitch a bar." 

' In short, I found the mi'o endeavoured to 
show the women they were no cowards, and 
that the whole company strived to recom- 
mend themselves to each other by making it 
appear that they were all in a perfect state of 
health, and fit to undergo any fatigues of bo* 
dilv labour. 

' Your judgment upon this method of love 
and gallantry, as it is at preHcnt practised 
among us in the country, will very much 
oblige, 

• Sir, 

• Your's, tc. 

If I would here put on tiie scholar and po- 
litician, 1 might inform my readers how these 
bodily exercisrs or games were formerly en- 
couraged in all the commonwealths of Greece ; 
from whence tlie Romans atTtrrwards borrowed 
their pcntathlumy wiiich was composed of nm- 
ning, wrestling, leaping, throwing, and box- 
ing, though the prixes were generally nothing 
but a crown of cypress or parsley, hats not 
being in fashion in those days: that there » 
an old statute, which obliges every man in 
England, having such an estate, to keep and 
excercise the long-bow ; by which means our 
ancestors excelled all other nations in the use of 
that weapon, and we had all the real advanta- 
ges, without the inconvenience of a standing 
army : and that 1 once met with a book of pro- 
jects, in which the author considering to what 
noble ends that spirit of emulation, which so 
remarkably shows itaelf among onr common 
people in these Wcikes. might be directed, pro- 
poses that for the improvement of nil our han- 
dicraA trades there should be annual prixes set 
up for such persons ns were most excellent in 
their several arts. But laying aside all these 
nol iti ral considrrA\\ows . ■wVCvOtv xv^«!^^^. \^^c«^^ "w^ 
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to pass the limits of niy paper. I confess the 
l^rcatcst benefit and convenience that I can ob- 
serve in these country festivals, is the bringhig 
young people together, and giving them an op- 
portunity of showing themselves in the most 
advantageous light. A country fellow that 
throws his rival upon his back, has genci-all> 
as good bucccrss with their common mistress; 
as nothing Ik more usual than for a nimble-foot- 
ed wench to get a husband at the same time 
that she wins a smock. Love and marriages 
are the natural eflcots of these anniversary as- 
temblics. I must therefore very much approve 
the method by which my correspondent tells 
me each sex endeavours to recommend itself 
to the other, since nothing seems more likely 
to promise a healthy oflspring, or a happy 
cohabition. And I believe I may assure ray 
country friend, that there has been many a 
court lady who would be contented to ex- 
change her crasy young husband for Tom 
Short, and several men of quality who would 
have parted with a tender yoke-fellow for 
Black Kate. 

I am the more pleased with^having love made 
the principal end and design of these meetings, 
as it seems to he most agreeable to the intent 
for which they were at first instituted, as we 
are informed by the learned Dr. Kennet,* 
with whose words I shall conclude my present 
paper. 

' These wakes, (bays he), were in imitation 
of the ancient a^ux^t/, or love-feasts; and 
were first established in England by Pope 
Gregory the Great, who in an epistle to Me- 
litus the abbot, gave order tlint they should be 
kept in sheds or arbories made up with the 
branches and boughs of trees round the 
church.' 

He adds, ' that this laudable custom of wakes 
prevailed for many ages, until the nice puri- 
tans began to exclaim against it as a remnant 
of popery ; and by degrees the precise humour 
grow so popular, that at an Exeter assizes the 
Lord Chief Baron Walter made an order for 
the suppression of all wakes; but on Bishop 
Laud's complaining of this innovating humour, 
the king commanded the order to be revers- 
ed.' X. 
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Qublis nil iiicopto prooc>9C*rit, ft siihi mn5tot. 

Hor. Jrt Poet. v. ISO. 

Keop one coiuiitent plan from cod to end. 

Nothing that is not a real crime makes a 
man appear so contemptible and little in the 
eyes of the world as inconstancy, especially 
when it regards rf^li<:jion or party. In either 
of those cases, Oiongh a man perhaps does but 
his duty i.i changi.i;r his side, he not only 
makes liiinsttlf hated by those he left, but is 
seldom heartily esteemed by those he comes 
over to. 

fn these great articles of life, therefore, a 
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man's conviction ought to be be very strong, 
and if possible so well timed, that worldly aa* 
vantages may seem to have no share in it, or 
mankind will be ill-natured enough to think he 
does not change sides out of principle, but 
either out of levity of temper, or prospects of 
interest. Converts and rciiegadocs of all kinds 
should take particular awe to let the world sec 
they act upon honourable motives ; or, what- 
ever approbations they may recqive fi'oin them- 
selvee, and applauses from those^hey conveisa 
with, they may be very well assured that tbrf 
are the scorn of all good men, and the puUic 
marks of infamy and derision. 

Irresolution on the schemes of life which o^ 
fer themselves to our choice, and inconstanfy 
in pursuing them, are the greatest and most 
universal causes of all our disquiet and unbap> 
piness. When ambition pulls one way, inter- 
est another, inclination a third, and perhapi 
reason contrary to all, a man is likely to pais 
his time but ill who has so many different par- 
ties to please. When the mind hovers among 
such a variety of allurements, one had better 
settle on a way of life that is not the very bat 
we might have chosen, than grow old without 
determining our choice, and go ont of the 
world as the gi'eatest part of mankind do, be- 
fore we have resolved how to live in it. Thete 
is but one method of setting ourselves at rest in 
this particular, and that is by adhering stead- 
fastly to one gri>at end as the chief and ulli- 
mate aim of all our pursuits. If we ai'e firmly 
resolved to live up to the dictates of reason, 
without any regard to wealth, reputation, of 
the like considerations, any more than as they 
fall in with our principal design, we may go i 
through life with steadiness and pleasure; 
but if we act by several broken views, and 
will not only be virtuous, but wealthy, popu- 
lar, and every thing that has a value set upon 
it by the world, we shall live and die in misery 
and repentance. 

One would take more tiian ordinary care to 
guard one's self against this particular imper- 
fection, because it is that which our nature ve- 
ry strongly inclines us to ; for if we examine 
ourselves thoroughly, we shall find that we 
are the most ciiani^'eable beingii in the universe. 
In respect of our understanding, we oflen 
embrace and reject the very same opinions ; 
whereas being above and beneath us have pro- 
bably no ophiions at all, or at least no waver- 
ing and uncertainties in those they have. Our 
superiors are guided by intuition, and our in- 
feriors by instinct. In respect of our wills, wc 
fall into crimes and recover out of them, are 
amiable or odious in the eyes of our great 
Judge, and pass our whole life in ofiending 
and asking pardon. On the contrary, the be- 
ings underneath us are not capable of sinning, 
nor those above us of n.-prnting. The one is 
out of the possibilities of duty, and the other 
iixed in an eternal course of sin, or an eternal 
course of virtue. 

There is scrrce a state of life, or stage in it, 
which does not produce changes and revolu- 
tions in the mind of man. Our schemes of 
thought in infancy are lost in those of youth : 
these too take a different turn in manhood, nn- 
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tS idd a^ oftm leadi ui back into oar tonac 
hiruiej. A new title or an unexpected -mi-rpi 
throwi Df oiii or ounelrei, biicI in > itmnnp 
dntraji our iilenlilj. A cloudy day, Ur n 111 
tic lunihiae, have u great an Influenco oi 

or uiifortuae. A dream TarieioDr t>eiti|r, ani 
Cbangnour condition while it laiti : and pvcn 
paitinn, not to mpiition hralth and •iirkncsi 
Slid the greater aliftation* in Itody anii inijii! 
inakei na appear almotl dilTerent cr«atur<'S. ] 
■ nan ii >a diilinguished among othrr Ik'hil- 
hy Ihii infirmity, what can we Ihink of ancli B' 
Bake thcmteWn remarkable foril cren Biiionj 
tbelr own iptcitir It ii a very trifling ctjn 
Meter to be one of the mott Tariable licini^i 
of the laoit Tariabtc kind, Mjiecially ii' n-> 
cmiMer that be who i* the great iiaiidHnl □ 
p ar fa ct ion haa in him no ihadow of chi 
W 'ia the 
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laquiRiEa after happineH, and rulei for ra- 
iining ii, are not lu uecetiary and uieful to 
laiihiiid ai ibe am of cDiinolatioa, and lup- 
„-: .. ,e|r under a"' - "" - 
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Otanln innani loqii^aa : aiadA,]ittiHiBiiiii-niuitrip',«, c 
Coaeha hIi* pun, H tDf I, r|iiTdBf<>ivkr«Arijtiu, 

Huie narcn nauriv cnqrrDIu, nutaiilifl dirbiin 
nil«nliiil.>rii».. I<t«Pt>'ivi(lkh>tiiHl|wiD 

Slelaipu'irlbi Har. Lib. l.Sat. hi. 

Initead of Imnilaling thii paiiagv in H 
■ace, I shall cnlertain my Engliih render iiii 
be deicription "I a paralirl character, lliui 
ronderfuily well finiihed by Mr, Dryden, »» 
vbed upon the lama fbuudalioa : 

la Um! Xnt raak sf lluw riii] Zintri unnil : 

Iftlff ia niHiiiaiVt AlwiLjrg in Uh wroif i 
Wai miy dOaihj lUro, mpI antUoi toaf i 



lothia^ but grief and disap- 
.,u.u.^u<. n inan ihould direct all hi, itu- 
es and endeaToun at making Itimself caiy 
uuw, and happy hereafter. 

The iruih of it ii. if all the happinrsi that ij 
diipened through the whole race of uiankiod 
io tfaii world were drawn lo^Mher. and put iota 
the poiieuion of any tingle man, it would oat 
make a very happy being. Though on Ihc 
contrary, if the miirriGt of the whoir tpecwt 
were fixed in a aiugle peraon, Ibey n ould make 
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' I am one of your diiciplca. nnil endeavour 
lire up to your mlet, which I hope will in- 
cline you to pity my condition. I ahall open it 
IO you in a Tery few wordt. About three yean 
lince. a gentleman, whom, I am iure, jon 
'ounelf would hare approved, made hii ad- 
Iretie* to roe. Ha had crery thing to recom- 
mend him but an eitate, lo that my fHendi, 
#ho all of them applauded hin perinn, wooM 
Iflt for Ihc Mke of both of m favour hil paa- 
lion. For my own part. I reorgned mynelf up 
■Dlirply to ihp direction of thoiie who knew 
he world much better than myielf, but ilill 
lived in hopci that lome jnnrture or other 
•rnnld make me happy in in (he man, whain, 
in my heart, I prefern^ to nil thi? world; be- 
ing drlermined if T conld not have him, to 
have nobody else, .^bout three monthi ago I 
vffciTcd a letlcr from him, acquainting me. 
(hat by the death of an uncle he had a con- 
'■iderablc ealale left him, which he laid was 
welcome to him upon no other account, but ai 
he hoped it would remoire all diffieulliei that 
lay in the way to our mutual hnppine». Ton 
may well luppoie, «ir, with bow much Joy f 
rneciTcd ihii letter, which vn» fullnwed hj ae- 
T«rBl othcn filled with thoic ctpreiiioni of 
love am) joy, which I Terily hrliere imbody Mt 
more sincerely, nor knnw betlrr bow to den- 
cribe than the gentleman 1 am ■peaking of. 
Rut. lir. ho* ihall I be able lo tell it you • By 
(he last HCpk'ii pn>i I rcceiveit a letter from an 
intlmalr friend of Ihii nnhnnpy (rrutleman, ac- 
<)»aiiiting me, that at lie bnd jxiil tsltled hk 
nllkiri. nnd wa* preparing for iiii juiiruoy, ho 
r>'ll tick <if a fpTcr and died. It it irapoiiiible 
o exprei* to you Ihc dlilceiiii I am in tipon thii 
iccation. I can onlj have recnune ta nvj de ■ 
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mr coBioIalifto ; and ai I alwayi t&ke ■ parti- 
cular delight in thme rrequeal odTJee* and 
iidmonilioQi D-hicli you give (he public, it 
would be a very great piece of cliaril^ ia you 
telend me your otiiitance iu Ihii cpnjunclure. 
If afler Ihe reading of Ihii letter jau find 
yaunelf in a humour, rather to rally and ridi- 
cule, than to comfiin me, I deiire you would 
tbrow it into tbe fire, and think no more of it ; 
but if you are touched with my murortane. 
vtaich l( greati-T than 1 kuow bow to bear, your 
Oninieli may very much luiiport, aod will in- 
dbitely oblige, the alHicted 

A di(a|ipn>almeot ia love ii more bard to 
gd QTir than anyother; the peiiinn iuclfio 
foftcni and (ubrlues the heart, that it ditablei 
h (rma itnig^ling or bearing up agaioit the 
woeiand diitreiiei which befal it. The mind 
meeti with other miirorlunei in her whole 
drangth; she qtaudi collected wirhin herielf, 
and loitaini the ihock with all the force which 
ii natural to her: but a heart in Iots hat ill 
foundation mpped, and imracdiately linlo nn- 
tier the weight of occidenti that ara diiagreea- 
ble to ill favourite piuiian. 

In affliction men generally draw their eoO' 
Milationi out of liooki of morality, which indeed 
ureofgreat uie to fortify and itren/rtheo the 
mind againat the impreiiione of lorrow. M~ 
lieur St evrciuont, who does not approv 
tU* method, recnmrncnds authnri who are apl 

ftncie* Don Quixote cut give more relief to a 
heavy heart than Plutarch or Seneca, ai i1 
U much ea>icr to divert grief than to con. 
^er it. Thlt doubtlcM may have it* eflecti 
on lome temperi. I ihould rather have re- 
courte to author* of a quite contrary kind, 
that give us lAMaiicei orcatumitisiiaDd miifor- 
tunei, aiid aha* human nature ia iti grenteil: 
diitreiiei. 

If the afBlctions we groan under be very 
haavy, we (hall Gnd gome coniolation io 
iscictyofaa great lufferera ai ounelve* 
pecially when we find our companions me 
virtue and mcrir. If our alBictioQi are lighf. 
we ahall be comforted by the coiftpariion wr 
-■-■■- ' : fellow-iuf- 



of my mOicted duciple, that psinbty wHt we 
now looki upon ■■ the greateil mitfoilime, ■ 
at really auch in itaelf. For ny own pait, 
qiieition Dolbut onraouli in a aeparatB atala 
ill look back on their livn in quite «MtkK 
ii'K. than what they had of ihem in tbe bodj; 
!■<< ihat what they now cooiider ai miiibrtBaM 
ltd di lap point menti, will very oltcnappcar •• 
nvebecn eicapei and bleHingi. 

Tiie mind that hath any cait towarda dflW 
ion, naturally Oiei to it io itt afflictiona. 

When I wBi in t'nmce I beard •TMT i^ 
:inrkBbIe itory oftwo lovcn. which 1 thaU ■» 
lie at length in my lo^norrow'a papor. Ml 

tBMd'marj, bnt becauM it may aervc aa n 
l!i]9lration to all that can be lud on thil IM 
le^itl, and (how the power of religion in nbati^ 
hat peculiar anguiah which Mama M Ite M 
lonvy (m Leonora. The atory wnatoldBtky 
I prieil, ai I travelled with him in a aWf» 
uuch. I ihall give it my reader aa wall aal 
an remember, in hii own word*, after hanaf 
ireiaised, that if coniolationi may be diavn 
rain ■ wrong religion and a miagnided 6n^ 
ion. they cannot but flow much more naturaHf 
Vom thoie which are founded upon reatonaM 
tsinbliihed in good wwe. L. 
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death of a friend, are inch triRca, when w{ 
cvnaider whole kingdoini laid in athei, fami- 
lial put to the iwurd, wretahea «hut up in 
eeona, and the like calamitiei of mankind, 
ve are out of countenance for our own weak- 
neai, if we (ink under tuch little flrokoi of for- 



Let the diiconiolale Lro 
at Ihe very time in which 
Ihe Inis of her deceaied It 
(onsln several partt oflhe i 
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Invilidwoiw libi tcndeni, btvl nan lui. palaiu. 

rirg-Otnt-t'-UI. 

ThnHhwIbg bride: WkufuiTiaia'deBthaa. 
Ij'nliappyniu: u lue [hyKlf ud b* t 
ADJaawftnwall; imok'd ia ikuUi of Bi(b^ 
Fi«*vetl unnviiili*d ftHBthf lidttt 
luviio Irsaehray fnblo kuHlj to Joia 
In iwHt embracn, ah: as lua; ur Ibloo. 

CaixTUTtA wai a woman of eatnordinOf 
n-il and beauty, but very unhappy in a ialb«r, 
H-ho having arrived at great richei by hii owK 
i nil ijtry, took delight iu nothing but hi(aoiuy. 
Thi'adotiui* waithe younger (on ofa decayed 
family, of great parti and learning, improved 
by B genteel and vinuoui education. Whan 
lie WBi in the twentieth year of his age be 
lifcame acquainted witb Conitantia, who had 
not Ihenpasaedher fifteenth. Aihellvcd brt 
H fowmilei diilant from herhlher'* hauac, b» 
hid tVeqnent opportunttiei of iaeing her ; and 
l>; Ihe advaniagei of a good penoa and n 
plcaiing conversation, made iueh an improfri 
<inn on her heart at it whs imposiible for tisae 

ciihce. He was himself no lesitmiltra with 
^onttantia. A long acquaintance made them 
lill discover new beauties in each other, end 
>r dcRTeas raia''d in them ihat mutual paiiion 
vhich had an influence onlheir following lives. 

1 unfortunately happened, that in the midft 
if this intercourse of love and friendship be- 
» f^n Theodoiiu) and Conitanlia, there broke 
■III an irreparable qnnrrel between their pa- 
riiii, the one valuing himnelf too much upon 

* Dr.LiBebDtM'i'Thr'ifh'iiniiii'iraniMnrialrtWniit- 
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bk kittb, and tbe •Ihtr iipe* hii pMicuioDi. 
Tba bitaer of Conituitii. wi 
tba ruber of Tb«odDMu*. Ihi 



cr duty, Di 



cbkrged fail claughlci 

•ff all communicmlion beiwpen thetiro lo^ern, 
who he kneir enUnHinrd lecrel hope* uf loniF 
brmirable opportunjlj that ahouid briugthfin 
toother, he found out a young geDtlenuo of a 
■acid Ibnaiie and an ajcneable pcnon, wham 
■■lulched apOD a< a huaband for hia daughter. 
Ha looB coDcarted Ihia affair so veil, that he 
Md CanitBDtia it vaa hia deaign lo mmy bei 




r. aa the moil decent 
'ing ber coDient to on 
The noiae oflhii in- 
tanded marriage toon reached Theodoaius. 
wbo after ■ long tumult of paaaioni, which 
■alDtalif ria« ia a In*er'i heart on tuch an 
sGcaiioB, irril the folknring letter ta Cc-n- 



'The thought of my CoDitajitla, which for 
•ome yean haa been my only happhieai, is 
■aw become a greater torment to me than i 
am able to bear. Huat I then lire to lee you 
•nother'iT The alreami, the Geld) and mC'U- 
dowi, wbere we have lO often talked together, 
■row painful to me ; life itaelf ii become a bur- 
Oen. May you long be happy in the world, 
but forget that there wat erer luch a man in 
itai 'THE0D0SIU9.' 

Tfaii letter wai conteyfid to Conitanlin that 
Taijerening, who fainted at the reeding of it; 
»ad the next maming ibe wai much more a- 
lamed by two or three meaaengen, that camv 
to her hther'i bouae, one after another, to in- 
qaire if they bad heard any thine- "f Theodo- 
•iui, who it aeemi had left hia chamber aboul 
Bidnigbt, and could no where be found. T)j<^ 
deep nclancholy which had hung upon hi^ 
nUnd come time before made them appreheml 
tb« worat that could befal bim. Coniluitin. 
who ksew that nothing but the report of hpr 
Barrlage conld hare driven him to anch estre- 
BJtiei, waa not to be ciHaforted. She now ar- 
cuaed beiaelf of havRif ao tamely giren an <<nr 
(o the propoaalof a huiband. and looked apnn 
tbanaw lorer ai the murderer of Theodotiui. 
In (hart, ahe reiol*ed to lulTer the utmoal er- 
bcta of her father'i dinpleaaure. rathrr than 
eomply with a marriage which appeared to h ■ 
10 full of guilt and horror. The father leei.i • 
himaelf entirely rid ofTheodoiiut.anil liliely <> 
Keep a coniiderable portion in hii famrlv, w i 



Mighter; and di 
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difficult to eicuie himielf npni 
bia intended aon-in-law, who had all along re- 
garded thi) alliance rather ai a marriage nl 
couTciueneethanoftoTe. CoDatantiahadnow 
no relief Imt in ber deroti 



religion, to which hei aflictiona had ta o- 
tirely auhjected her mind, that after lOBtt 
ycart had abated the riolence of her lorrowa, 
■od aeitled her thought* iu a kind of tram' 
quillity, ahe reialred to posa the remainder of 
her daya in a convent. Her father waa out 
displeaacil with a retolurion, which would aa*« 
money in hi* family, and readily cani|>lieri with 
hiii dnughier't iotcniiana. Accordingly in tbe 
twenty-fifth year of hei age, wliile her beaiilj 
waa yet in all ila height and bloom, he car- 
ried her to a neighbouring city, in order ta 

place hi* daughtv. There wa* in thi* placa 
a father of a convent who wa* Tcry muck 
renowned for hia piety and exemplary life ; 
and BB it i* naual in the Romiih church fbr 
thoae who are under any great affliction, or 
trouble of mind, to apply themaeWea to tbe 
moat eminent confeaaor* for pardon and COD- 
lohition, our beautiful Totary took the oppor- 
tunity of confeaiing bertelf to thia celebratad 
father. 

We muat now return to Tbeodoaloa, who, 
the very morning that the above-mentioned 
inquirie* had been made after him, anfved 
at a religioui houae in the city where now 
Conatantia reaided ; and deairing that aecreej 
and coucealmeol nf the falhen of the conveal, 
which i* very uiuaJ upon any eitrBOrdinaij 

with B private vow never to enpuire after Con- 
Blantia ; whom he looked upon aa given away 
to hii rival upon the day on which, according 
to common fame, their marriage waa to bave 
been aDlcmniK^. Having in bia youth nuida 
a good progreaa in learning, that he might de- 
dicate himaelf more entirely to religion, be 
entered into holy order*, and in a few yean 
became renowned for hi* aanctity of life, aod 

'ihote piou* aeotimeot* whicta he incpired into 
all who converged with him. it wai thi* hoi/ 
man to whom Conatantia had determined to 
apply henelf in confeation, though 4ieither abe 
nor any atber, beiideathe prior of the convent, 
knew any thing of hii name or family. The 
gay, the amiable Theodoaiui had now taken 
upon him the name of Father Fimncif, and 
waa «o far conrealed in a long beard, a ahaven 
head, and a religion* habit, that it wia impoi- 

^aibleto diacover the man of the world in the 
venerable conventoal. 

Aa he wa* one morning ahut up in bia eon- 
feiiioDal, Conatantia kneeling by him opeoad 
the atate of her aonl to him ; and after havinc 
given bim the hietory of a life full of Inoo- 
cence, the bunt out into lean, and entered 
upon that part of her itory in which he him- 
aelf had an great a ahare. 'My behaviour,' taya 
•he, 'hat I fnc bci'n the death of a man who 
other fanll I 



Hra 



* how dea 



'livi'd,Bndhow bi 
liiBiicc n( him had been !•> me lince hia death.' 
Rhf here panii-d. and lifted up hei evet that 
al'-ami'd with tPnra <awnrd< the father; who 
wai lo moved with the aenae of her aorrowr, 
that he could only command hit voice, which 
waa broke with aighi and *obbin|;!i, fo <br aa 
tobidherprecwd. Wi».fa'ftf»'"<;V(o« «C\w*w«.«., 
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and in a flocxl of tears poured out her heart 
before him. The father conld not forbear 
weeping aloud, ingomilcb that iii the agoniei 
of his g^ief the seat shook under him. Con- 
ttantia, who thought the good man was thus 
moved by his compassion towards her, and by 
the horror of her guilt, proceeded irith the 
Ofoiost contrition to acquaint him with that 
▼ow of rirginity in which she was going to 
engage herself, as the proper atonement for 
her sins, and the only sacrifice she could make 
to the memory of Theodosius. The father, 
who by this time had pretty well composed 
himself, burst out again in tears upon hearing 
that name to which he had been so long dis- 
used, and upon receiving this instance of un- 
paralleled fidelity from one whom he thought 
bad several years since given herself np to the 
poueuion of another. Amidst the interrup- 
tions of his sorrow, seeing his penitent over- 
whelmed with grief, he was only able to bid her 
from time to time be comforted — to tell her 
that her sins were forgiven her — that her guilt 
was not so great as she apprehended — that she 
should not suffer herself to be afflicted above 
measure. After which he recovered himself 
enough to give her the absolution in form ; 
directing her at the same time to repair to 
him again the next day, that he might en- 
courage her in the pious resolutions she had 
taken, and g^vc her suitable exhortations for 
her behaviour in it. Constantia retired, and 
the next morning renewed her applications. 
Theodosius having manned his soul with pro- 
per thoughts and reflections, exerted himself 
on this occasion in the best manner he could 
to animate his penitent in the course of life 
•be was entering upon, and wear out of her 
mind those groundless fears and apprehensions 
which had taken possession of it ; concluding 
with a promise to her, that he would from 
time to time continue his admonitions when 
she should have taken upon her the holy veil. 
'The rules of our respective orders/ says he, 
' will not permit that I should see you, but 
you may assure yourself not only of having 
a place in my prayers, but of receiving sueh 
frequent instructions as I can convey to you 
by letters. Go on cheerfully in the glorious 
course you have undertaken, and ymi will 
quickly find such a pcare and satisfaction in 
your mind, which it is not in the power of the 
world to give.' 

Constantia's heart was so elevated with the 
discourse of father Francis, that the very next 
day she entered upon her vow. As soon as the 
solemnities of her rerrption were over, she re- 
tired, as it is usual, with the abl;ess into her 
own apartment. 

The abbess had biren informod the night be- 
fore of all that hadpassed bctwrm h'-moviriate 
and father Fpjinrrs ; from whom sh** now t\v- 
livered to he: tlic following letter; 

* As the first fruit«: ofilmse joys an«l conxo- 
lations whicli you may expert" from the life 
you are now engaged in, I mnst acquaint you 
that Theodosius, whose death sits so heavy 
upon your thoughts, is still alive ; and that 
the father in whom you have confessed your- 
frff, n-afr oncp that Theodosius whom you so 



much lament. The love which we have bad fbr 
one another will make us more happy in Hs 
disappointment than it conld have done hi its 
success. Providence has disposed of as for oar 
advantage, though not according to oar wishes. 
Consider your Theodocia still as dead, but as- 
sure yourself of one who will not cease to pray 
for you in father ' FRANCIS.* 

Constantia saw that the hand writing agreed 
with the contents of the letter; and upon n- 
flecting on the voice of the penon, the behfr 
viour, and above all the extreme sorrow of tkt 
father during her confession, she disc o ve r rf 
Theodosius in every particular. After hsrlag 
wept with tears of joy, ' It is enough/ says 
she, ' Theodosius is still in being : I shall live 
with comfort and die in peace.* 

The letters which the father sent her after 
wards are yet extant in the nunnery where she 
resided ; and are often read to the yoang' n^ 
ligions, in order to inspire them with good 
resolutions and sentiments of virtue. Tt so hap- 
pened, that after Constantia bad lived aboot 
ten years in the cloister, a violent fever broke 
out in the place, which swept away great raal- 
titudes, and among others Theodosius. Upon 
his death-bed he sent his benediction in a very 
moving manner to Constantia, who at that 
time was so far gone in the same fatal distem- 
per, that she lay delirious. Upon the interval 
which generally precedes death in sicknesses of 
this nature, the abbess, finding that the phy- 
sicians had given her over, told her that Theo- 
dosius was just gone before her, and that he 
had sent her his benediction in his last moments. 
Constantia received it with pleasure. 'And 
uow,' says she, ' if I do not ask any thing im- 
proper, let me be buried by Theodosius. My 
vow reaches no farther than the grave ; what 

I ask is, 1 hope, no violation of it.' She died 

soon after, and was interred according to her 
re<iuest. 

Their tombs are still to be seen, with a short 
Latin inscription over them to the following 
purpose: 

' Here lie the bodies of father Francis and 
sister Constance. They were lovely in their 
lives, and in their deaths thev were not divided. 

C. 
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S>i fort^ nooosM) (uit, 



Finffcro ciiictntix tion oxauilita CotliPfriit 
Coiitingct: d.-ibiturquc licrntinbuinpta fHtdpnter. 

Hor. Art Poet. v. 4?. 



If yo!i woulil unhcnnl-of th>n)ir< exproM, 

In\»'nt now wonlfi: we cm ii)tIi:Ij^o a muse, 
(■ntil the liccose riso to an abunc. — 



Creeek 



I HAVE often wished that as in our constitu- 
tion there are several persons whose business 
it is to watch over our laws, onr liberties, and 
commerce, certain men might be set apart 
as superintendants of our language, to hinder 
any words of a foreign coin from passing among 
us ; and in particular to prohibit any French 
phrases from becoming current in this* kingdom 
when tho»e of our own stamp arc altoercther 
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as valuable. The present war has so aduller- 
ated our tongue with strange words, that it 
would be impossible for one of our great grand- 
fathers to know what his posterity have been 
doing, were he to read their exploits in a mo- 
dem newspaper. Our wan-iors arc very indus- 
trious in propa^^nting the French languages* at 
the same time that they arc so gloriously suc- 
cessful in beating down their power. Our 
•ddiers are men of titrong heads for actiou. 
and perform such feats as they are not able to 
express. They want words in their own tongue 
to cell us what it is they achieve, and there- 
fore send us over accounts of their perform- 
ances in a jargon of phrases, which they learn 
asBong^ their conquered enemies. They ought 
however to be provided with secretaries, and 
assisted by our foreign ministers, to tell their 
story for them in plain English, and to let us 
know in our mother-tongue what it is our 
brave countrymen are about. The French 
would indeed be in the right to publish the 
news of the present war in English phrases, 
and make their campaigns unintcUig^ibie. Their 
people might Hatter themselves that things are 
not so bad as they really are were tliey thus 
palliated with foreign terms, and thrown into 
shades and obscurity ; but the English cannot 
be too clear in their narrative of those actions, 
which have raised their country to a higher 
pitch of g\orj than it ever yet arrived at, and 
which will be still the more admired the better 
they are explained. 

For my part, by (hat time a siege is carried 
on two or three days, I am altogether lost and 
bewildered in ir, and meet with so many inex- 
plicable difficiiltios, that I scarce know which 
side has the better of it, until 1 am informed 
by the tower-gnns that the place is surren- 
dered. I do indeed make some allowance for 
this part of the war, fortifications have been 
foreign inventions, and upon that -wcouiit 
abounding in foreign terms. But whi«i we 
have won battles which may be described in 
our own languagt\ why are our papers filled 
with so uiaiiy uniiitt'lligible exploits, and the 
French obliged to lend us a part of their tongue 
before we can know how they are conquered I 
They must be made accessary to their own dis- 
grace, as the Britons were formerly so artifi- 
cially wrought in tiio curtain of the Roman 
theatre, that tiiey seemed to draw it up in 
order to give the spectators an opportunity of 
seeing their own defeat celebrated upon the 
stage ; for so Mr. Dryden has translated that 
verse in Virgil : 

Purpurcs intrxti toUuat aultra Rritanni. 

Of org. iti. 'iri. 

Which intenvoTfln RritniM SRem to raiM>, 

■A ad nhow t>i« triumpli that their »hamo diFpl-iys. 

The histories of all our former wars nro 
transmitted to us in our veruacular idiom, to 
use thp phrase of a great modern critic* I do 
not find in any of our chronicles, that Edward 
the Third ever reconnoitred the enemy, though 
he often discovered the posture of the French, 
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and as often vanquished them in battle. The 
Black Prince passed many a river without the 
help of pontoons, and filled a ditch with fag- 
gots as successfully as the general of our times 
do it with fascines. Our commanders lose half 
their praise, and our people half their joy, by 
means' of those hard words and dark ex- 
pressions in which our newspapers do so 
murl) abound. I have seen many a prudent 
citizen, after having read every article, en- 
quire of his next neighbour what news the mail 
had brought. 

1 remember, in that remarkable year when, 
otur country was delivered from the greatest 
fears and apprehensions, and raised to the 
greatest height of gladness it had ever felt 
since it was a nation, 1 mean the year of 
Blenheim, I had the copy of a letter sent me 
out of the country, which was written from a 
young gentleman in the army to his father, a 
man of good estate and plain sense. As the 
letter was very modishly chequered with this 
modern military eloquence, I shall present my 
reader with a copy of it. 

* SIR, 

' Upon the junction of the French and Ba- 
varian armies thoy took post behind a great 
morass wliich they thought impracticable. 
Our general the next day sent a party of 
horse to " reconnoitre" them from a little 
** hanteur." at about a quarter of an hour's 
distance from the army, who returned again 
to the camp unobserved through several ** de- 
files," in one of which they met with a party 
of French that had l>een ** marauding,'* and 
made them all prisoners at discretion. The 
day after a drum arrived at our camp, with a 
message which he would communicate to none 
but the general ; he was followed by a trumpet, 
who they say behaved himself very saucily, 
with a message from the Duke of Bavaria. The 
next morning our army hcinsr divided into two 
" corps," made a movement towards the ene- 
my. Yon will hear in the public prints how we 
treated them, with the other circumstances of 
that glorious day. I had the good fortune to 
he in that regiment that pushed the ** gens 
d'armes.*' Several French battalions, which 
some say were a " corps de reserve," made 
a show of resistance; but it only proved a 
*• gaseon.i<le," for upon our preparing to fill 
up a little -" fosse*' in order to attack them, 
they beat the " chamade," and sent us a 
** earte blanche." Their " commandant," 
with a great many other general officers, and 
troops without number, are made prisoners of 
war, an^l will, I believe, give you a visit in 
England, the " cartel" not being yet settled. 
Not questioning hut those particulars will 
be very welcome to you, I congratulate 
you upon them, and am your most dutiful 
son k.c." 

The father of the youn? gentleman upon 
the perusal of tlie letter fouiu' it contained 
great news, but could not guess what it was. 
He immediately coinmunicrated it to the curate 
of the parish, who upon the reading of it, be- 
ing vexed to see any thing he could not under- 
stand, fell into a kiivd^i ^\k%s«vwBi, vbAlV^s^ 
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him, that bit rob bad sent him a letter that 
was neither fish, flesh, nor j^ood red-herring. 
' I wish/ says he, ' the eaptain may be " com 
pes mentis,*' he talks of a saucy trumpet, 
and a drum that carrier mcssag^es ; then who 
ii this " carte blanche 7'* He must either ban- 
ter us, or he is out of his senses.' The father, 
who always looked upon the curate as a learn- 
ed man, be^an to fret inwardly at his son's 
usage, and producing a letter which he had 
written to him about three posts before, ' Vou 
see here," says he. ' when he writes for mo- 
sey he knowK how to speak intelligibly enough; 
there is no man in England can express him- 
self clearer, when he wants a new furniture 
for his horse.' In short the old man was so 
iracsled upon the point, that it might have 
fared ill with his son, had he not s<sen all the 
prints about three days after filled with the 
same terms of art, and that Charles only writ 
like other men. L. 

No. 166.] Monday, September 10, 1711. 



■ Quod nrr. Joris ira, n«'C icnis, 



Nee potnrit ferriim, ncc edax almlrrp vntantai. 

Oritf. Met. XT. 871. 



■ which unr dread* th'* rnen 



Of tempcffU, fire, or war, or wavtiotf •?<*. 

fFeUted. 

Aristotle tells us that the world is a ropy 
or transcript of those ideas which are in the 
mind of the first Bring, and that those ideas 
which are in the mind of man, are a transcript 
of the world. To this we may add, that words 
are the transcript of those ideas which arc in 
the mind of man, and that writing or printing 
are the transcript of words. 

As the Supreme Being has expressed, and as 
it were printed his ideas in the creation, men 
express their ideas in books, which by this 
great invention of the^e latter ages may last 
as long as the sun and moon, and perish onh' 
in the general wreck of nature. Thus Cowley 
in his poem on the Resurrection, mentioning 
the destruction of the universe, has those ad- 
mirable lines : 

Now all tin* wide nxtcnd^'d sky. 

And all th' harmonionx worldH on hi^li. 

And VlrpiPa sacred work shall dio. 

There is no other method of fixing tho«e 
thoughts which arise and disappear in the 
mind of man, and transmitting them to the 
last periods of time ; no other method of giv- 
ing a permanency to our ideas, and preserving 
the knowledge of any particular person, when 
his body is mixed with the common mass of 
matter, and his soul retired into the world of 
spirits. Books are the legacies that a great 
genius leaves to mankind, which are delivered 
down from generation to generation, as pre- 
sents to the posterity of those who are yet 
unborn. 

All other arts of perpetuating our ideas con- 
tinue but a short time. Statues can last but 
m few thousands of years, edifices fewer, and 
colmm still fewer than edifices. Michael An- 
^eh, Fantnna, aad Raphnch will hereafter be 



what Phidias, Vitnivius, and Apelles are at 
present, the uames of great statuaries, archi- 
tects, and painters, whose works are lost. The 
several arts are expressed in mouldering mate- 
rials. Nature sinks under them and is not 
able to support the ideas which are inpreit 
upon it. 

The circumstance which gives authors an 
advantage above all the great masters, is this, 
that they can multiply their originals : or ra- 
ther can make copies of their works, to what 
number they please, which shall be as valuable 
as the originals themselves. This gives a great 
author something like a prospect of eternity, 
but at the same time deprives him of those 
other advantages which artists meet with. 
The artist finds greater returns in profit, as 
the author in fame. What an inestimable 
price would a Virgil or a Homer, a Cicero or 
an Aristotle hear, were their works like a sta- 
tue, a building, or a picture, to be confined 
only in one place, and made the property of » 
single person ! 

If writings are thus durable, and may pass 
from age to age throughout the whole course of 
time, how careful should an author be of com- 
mitting any thing to print that may corrupt 
posterity, and poison the minds of men with 
vice and error ! Writers of great talents, who 
employ their parts in propogating immorality, 
and seasoning vicious sentiments with wit and 
humour are to be looked upon as the pests of 
society, and the enemies of mankind. Thet* 
leave books behind them (as it is said of those 
who die in distempers which breed an ill-will to- 
wards their own species) to scatter infection 
and destroy their posterity. They act the 
counterparts of a Confucius or a Socrates: 
and seem to have betMi sent into the world to 
deprave human nature, and sink it into the 
condition of brutality. 

I hsffct seen some Romnn-eatholic authors 
who tell us, that vicious writers continue in 
purgatory so long as the influence of their 
writings coutinnes upon posterity : ' for pur- 
gatory,' say they, ' is nothing else but a cleans- 
ing us of our sins, which cannot be said to be 
done away, so long as they continne to operate, 
and corrupt mankind. The vicious author,' 
say they. ' sins after death, and so long as he 
continues to sin, so long must he expect to be 
punished.' Though the Roman-catholic notioa 
of purgatory be indeed very ridiculous, one 
cannot but think that if the soul after death 
has any knowledge of what passes in this 
world, that of an immortal writer would re- 
ceive much more regret from the sense of 
corrupting, than satisfaction from the thought 
of pleasing his surviving admirers. 

To take off from the severity of this specu- 
lation, 1 shall conclude this paper with a story 
of an atheistical author, who at a time when he 
lav dan<;erouslv sick, and had desired the aa- 
si<«tancc of a neighbouring: curate, confessed to 
him with great contrition, that nothing sat 
more heavy at his heart than the sense of bi« 
having seduced the age by his writings, and 
that their evil influence was likely to continue 
even after his death. The curate upon fkrtber 
I examination finding the penitent in the ui- 
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most ag^oics of despair, aud being himself a 
man of learning, told him, that he hoped his 
case was not so desperate as he apprehended, 
since he found that he was so very sensible of 
bis fkolty and so sincerely repented of it. The 
penitent still urged the evil tendency of his 
book to subvert all religion, and the little 
j^und of hope there could be for one whose 
writings would continue to do mischief when 
bit body wai laid in ashes. The curate, find- 
ing no other way of comforting him, told him 
that he did well in being afflicted for the evil 
design with which he published his book; but 
tkat be ought to be very thankful that there was 
BO danger of its doing any hurt : that his cause 
wu so very bad, and his arguments so weak, 
thai be did not apprehend any ill effects of it: 
in short, that he might rest satisfied his book 
could do no more mischief aAer his death, 
than it had done whilst he was living. To 
which he added, for his farther satisfaction, 
that he did not believe any besides his parti- 
colar friends and acquaintance had ever been 
at the pains of reading it, or that any body 
afler his death would ever inquire after it. 
The dying man bad still so much the frailty of 
an author in him, as to be cut to the heart with 
these consolations; and, witliout answering 
the good man, asked his friends about him 
(with a peevishness that is natural to a sick 
person) where they had picked up such a 
blodLhead t And whether they thought him a 
proper person to attend one in his condition 7 
The curate finding that the author did not ex- 
pect to be dealt with as a real and sincere pe- 
nitent, but as a penitent of importance, after 
a short admonition withdrew; not questioning 
but be should be again sent for if the sickness 
grew desperate. The author however reco- 
vered, and has since written two or three other 
tracts with the same spirit, and very luckily 
Tor hit poor soul, with the same success.* 



IVo. 167.] Tuesday, September 11, 1711. 

Fuit baud ipiobilb Arf'u, 

Ql^ w credi»bat miros audire tragocdo.*! 
Im vacuo IvAuv aoditor plaiiaur^uo thcatro ; 
Ccrtera qui vitep Korvarct munia n>cto 
Moro i boBU8 sane viciuu*, amabOia h<M*pcs : 
Combt ia uxorein ; poaMt fjui iguoscere ncrris, 
Et alf BO leeao uon iaaanire lag enee ; 
Poaaet qui rupem ct puteum ^ itara putenteiQt 
Ilk ubi c(»gnatoruin opibuM curisque refectu*, 
Kxpulit elieboro morbum bilemquc meraco, 
ISt r«dit ad aeiH* : Pol mo occidistia, omiri, 
Non afirvAmi^ ait ; cui yic eKtorU voluptas, 
Vx deinnius iier viin moniiii g ratiAftimua error. 

i/or. Lib. S.Ep. ii. l..>0. 

IMITATED. 

'fbcre liv'd in Primo Georjrii (thoy record^ 
A worthy ammber, no small fbol, a lord ; 
W1m>, though th«) houM wna up, dolighted xatf , 
Heard, notod, aaawer'd, a« in fUll debate ; 
In all b>it thi*, a man of sober lif^. 
Food of his friendt and ci^ il to his wife ; 



* Tbia waa probubly Mr. John .^oln. i, author of the 
life of Milton, whose dpistical writings had exposed him 
fo the repeated nttocks of the Tatler. There appears to 
Iic another blow aimed in hioi in No. ^1- 



Not quite a madmau, Uiougli a iiati^- fell. 

And much too wise to w%ik iuio a well. 

Ilim the damnM doctor and his firicnds immnr'd ; 

Thoy bled, they cnpp'd, thoy pujrg'd, in short, they cttr*d ; 

Whftroat Uic gentleman Itegan tf» stare 

* My friends !' he cry'd, * pox take ye fur your care '. 

That from a patriot of dicitiuguinhM note. 

Have bled and purg'd mo to a ample \-otc.' — Pope. 

Thb unhappy force of an imagination uii* 
guided by the check of reason and judgment, 
wtis the subject of a former speculation. My 
reader may remember that he has seen in one 
of my papers a complaint of an unfortunate 
gentleman, who was unable to contain himself 
(when any ordinary matter was laid before 
him) from adding a few circumstances to en- 
liven plain narrative. That correspondent was 
a person of too warm a complexion to be sa- 
tisfied with things merely as they stood in na- 
ture, and therefore formed incidents which 
shoiild have happened to have pleased him in 
the story. The same ungovcmed fiuicy which 
pushed that coiTespondent on, in spite of him- 
self, to relate public and notorioiu falsehoods, 
makes the author of the following letter do 
the same in private; one u a prating, the other 
a silent, liar. 

There is little pursued in the errors of cither 
of these worthies, but mere present amuse* 
ment : but the follv of him who lets his fancv 
place him in distant scenes imtrouhlcd and uu- 
interrupted, is very much preferable to that of 
him who is ever forcing a belief, and defending 
his untruths with new inventions. But I shall 
hasten to let this liar in soliloquy, who calls 
himself a castle-builder, describe himself with 
the same unreservedncss as formerly apffeared 
in my correspondent above-mentioned. If a 
man were to be serious on this subject, he 
might give very grave admonitions to those 
who are following any thing in this life, on 
which they think to place their hearts, and 
tell them that they arc really castle-builders. 
Fame glory, wealth, honour, have in the 
prospect pleasing illusions ; but they who come 
to possess any of them will find they arc in- 
gredients towards happiness, to be regarded 
only in the second place : aud that when they 
are valued in the first degree they arc as dis- 
appointing as any of the phantoms in the fal* 
lowiiig letter. 

* MR. SPECTATOU, Sept 6, 1711. 

' I am a fellow of a vcr>- odd frame of mind, 
as you will find by the sequel ; aud think my- 
self fool enough to deser\'e a place in your pa- 
per. I am unhappily far gone in builduig, 
and am one of that species of men who are pro- 
perly denominated castle-builders, who tcom 
to be beholden to the earth for a foundation^ 
or dig in fhe bowels of it for materials, but 
erect their structures in the most unstable of 
elements, the air; fancy alone laying the line* 
marking the extent, and shaping the modd. 
It would be difficult to enumerate what august 
palaces and stately porticos have grown under 
my forming imagination, or what verdant meap 
dows and shady groves have started into be- 
inp by the powerful feat of a warm fancy. 
A castle-builder is even just what he pleases, 
and as surh I have grasped imaginary iceptres, 
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nnd delivered < 

throne to which conquered dmiodi jicioea 
abcMuice. I h«« mide I knowoothowmaaj 
inroad) irio ^nuee, asd r»a;ed the lerj 
heart of that kingdom; 1 bare dined in the 
LauTTC, Bud drank champaigi 



iild hi 



, lai 



lUqLiith a poiple already ' cow- 
ed'' and accmlomed to flight, but 1 could, Al- 
nuior-like.' drive the Brititb general from 



■ ^Id. 1 



elle 



ir had ei 



r.Lib.<.Ep.i.Uli 

Formi th» toft b«™ "rtih 111* jerttaw art. 
Ft*- 

T Huuld be arrogance to neglect the applt- 
luD of mj correapondenti lo hr, u Mt 



n affronted bj the confederatei. There 'a 
QD ait or prolbiiion, whoM oioil eelehimteU 
■aiten I hare not eelipied. Wbererer 1 hai 
aflorded my lalutary prnence, leven have 
ccaied to burn, and aguet to ihake the human 
fabric. When an eloquent fit hai been upon 
me, an apt getture and proper cadence fau 
animated each (enlence, nnd gaiing crow^i 
have (band their pauioni worked np into rage, 
or toothed into a calm. I am ihorl, and nof 
T«i7 well made ; yet upon light of a fine wo 
man, I haxe •tretcbed into a proper itature 
aad killed with a good air and mica. Theti 
ai« the gay phantomi that dance before mv 
waking ejei, and compoie my day-dreami. I 
should be the rnopt contented happy man aliTc , 
were the chimerical bappineii which ipringa 
from the paintingi of fancy leti Heeting aniJ 
traniitnry. But alai! it i« with grief of mind 
] tell you, the least breath of wind he> ofti;Q 
demoliihed my magaificeat cdificet, iwepi 
away my groies, and left no more trace ol 
them than if they had ne»er been. My (i 
chequer ha* <unk and vantthcd by a rap on 
my door, the lalulationof a friend ha» costmi 
a whole continent and in the lamc momeni I 
haTc been pulled by the ileere, my crown hai 
fallen from my head. The ill coniequence o 
these rcYeriei is inconceivably greal, seein; 
the los> of imaginary poisessioni make! ■ 
pr««ionl of real woe. " '"" 
it Tiiible and appareul 

ruin* and dilapidatior 

my ipiriti, even in the uiiiani wnen me »jii, 
in all its iplendonr, gild* my eatteru palacci. 
Add to this the pensive drudgery in building, 
and constant grasping ni;rial troirelt, distracii 
and shatters the mind, and the fond builder ol 
BabeliitoOencuried with an incoherent diver 
Hity and confusion of Ilioiighti. I do not know 
to whom 1 can more properly apply myself foi 
relief from tiii* fanlaalical evil, than to your 
self; whom t earnestly implore to accomoilnti 
me with a method, how to settle my head nni 
cool my brain-pan. A dissertation on caitlc 
bnllding mav not only be serviceable lo my 
self bulKll'archilecw, who display their ikill 
in the thin element. Such a favour woul' 
oblige me to make ray next soliloquy nl 
contain the prBi*es of my dear self, but of it 
Spectator, who shall, by complying with this, 

' Hit obliged humble servant, 

^_ ' TITRUVItia. 



day shall be therelWa 
hints which Ikajr hna 



es, bad economi 
- at mvisibl. 
lemenl* of 



' I send you this to congratulate yoarlatt 
hoicc of a iiibject, for treating oo which yn 
leservc public thanks, I mean that «d Ihow 
icensed tyrants the school.masten. If yea 
an disarm them of their rod), you will ctr. 
aiiily hive your old age reverenced by all the 
louiie rtnllemEn of Great Britain whoare now 
,ct«eon»e»enand*eTenteenyeari. Tou may 
mnitihal the incomparably wise Quidtaian 

id toil are of one mind in thia partiealar. 
Si'ciiittt (lays he) meoiw 

lj„r^r,!i-o«( uon mrrigafur. ij 

! jitfihna auaqat manapia, darabtlw: 
If .my child be of lo dlsin 



idftfaww. 



<d by reproof, be, like • 
will I ' 



:hG v^ry worst of bla* 

iven against blows themseWei." And aftcr-^ 
wnrds. " Pudet diem in oaie profcro fiejknii 
liaminilitio tadendijttreabulnnlvr;" i.e. "I 
blush to say how shamefully those wicked B«« 
abuse the power of correction." 

' I na* bred myself, sir, in a very gmt 

irhool,' of which the mailer was a VTelshmBii, 

bui certainly deicrndi'd iTom a Spanish bmi- 

Ij, «■• plainly appeared from hi* temper M 

wtll iis his nainc.t I leave you to judge what 

toit of a school-mailer n Welshman ingrafted 

iMi a Spaniard would n<ake- Soveiy dreadlU 

liud he made himself to me, that although iti) 

bIjovc iwen'y years since 1 felt his heavy band, 

■ a month at least I dream of him, 

a imprebsiun did he make on my 

1 B »i^-u he has fully terrified me 

making, who slill continue* to haunt me llecp- 

vanity, that the 
It I did without 
remarkably un. 



irlPrinDriileiiV Coaqu i- 



Indyell may i: 






great diflicully i s 
lucky i and yet * — 
ty t)iiit once a month, or oflcner, 1 suffered ti 
'as would have satisfied the law of the 
far a petty larceny. 

laiiy a while and tcndur hand, which the 
mother had passionately kissed a thons- 
indalhousand limes, have I seen whipped 
it was covered with blood ; perhaps for 
ng, or for going a yard and a half out of 
p. or for writing an o for an A, or an ^ 
<i o. These were our great faults ! Many 



iie*«r hekrd of Knerwird*. 
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> of diitretivd 
youth ; and it ii a noble piece of knight-envii- 
trj to enter the list igftioit fo manj armi^d 
pedagopiei. It ig pily but we had a let i>l' 
men, polite iu Iheir bcliBTiour and melbiMl of 
(■■ching, who ihould be put into a condition 
ofbeing above flattering ai fearing the pareiii-' 
of tfaoce they inilruel. We might then pmsi- 
btj tee learning become a pleaiarc, and clill. 
dren delighting themielvci in that which thcv 
now abhor for ca>ain|; upon inch hnrd Icrin) 
tolbcm, Whnt would he stiti a greater hap. 
^neu ariiing From the citrc of such iaitnic- 
ton, woold be. thnl we ihnuld have no more 
pedania, nor an; hrert to learning who had 
not gcniui for it. I am, with the ulmoal lin- 



' Tour m 



'Sir, 



e humble u 



Richmond, 
Sept. 6, 1711 
' I am a bo; of fourteen f eara of age, and 
Inn for Ihii lul jear beeo under the tuilion 
oT ■ doctor of divinity, who hs» lakeu t^ie 
icbool uf this jilnce under bii carei* Proni 
the gcutlcman'i great tenderneii to me anil 
, ftlendfhip to my fatlier, I am t ry happy in 
learning my book with pleaiure. We ncTor 
leave tA our divenioni any farlher than ta 
IBlute him at hiiurt of play when he plesie* In 
look on. Il i( impoiaihie fnr any ot u( to Ioti' 
our own porenu belter than we do him. He 
never givea any of n< a hanh word, and w 
think it the greateit puniihmant in Ihe wtiilil 
when he will not apeak lo any of ui. Hv 
brother and I are both logclhir inditing lhi< 
letter. He ia a jrar older than 1 am, but i- 
now ready la break his heart that the doctoi 
baa not laken any iiolice of him theic llitci 
day*. If you pleaae to print Ihii he will ai;< 
it, and we hope, taking it for my brolher'u 
earnest deaire to be restored to hia favour, hi 
will again tmilc upon him. Vuur moal obcdi 

' T. S.' 

' You have repreaentcd several iorla ofim 
pertinenta singly. I wiali yon would now prn 
ceed and deacribe aome of Iliem in lets. Ir 
ollan happena in public naaembliei, that a 
party who citme (hither together, or whose 
imperlincnciei are of an eqiinl pilch, acl iu 
concert, and are ao full of themaelvea, at in 
five dialurbance to all that are about Ihem. 

lay (heir hanria l<i(^lher ii 
every body -within iheir obiervaiion ; aoi 
tinea a tat of laughers thai keep up an inii 
mirth iu their own comer, and hy their nc 
nnd gestures show they have no respect 
tbe rest of the company. To • frequenlly n> 
trith theae tela at the opera, the play, 
water^wnrki.t and olhnr public meet in 



hole buisesi ia to ilraw oCtbc 
attention of tbe apectalon from tbe eumnaiu- 
lent, end to fii it upon themaelvet i and it ii 
> be obtervcd that the impertincneo ia ever 
•udetl, when tbe nt happena to be made up 
f three or four femalei who have got what 
ou call a woman'a man among them. 
' I am Bl a losa (o know from whom people 
r fortune abould learn thia behaviour, unleu 
be from the footmen who keep their placai 
I a new play, and are often accn paaalng away 
letr time in aeta at all-foura in the (ace of a 
full honte, and with a perfect diireganl to 
the people of quality ailtlng an each aide of 
■ m. 

For prcierving therefore the decency of 
public auemblies, methinks it would be btu 
reaionable that thotcwbo distorb others itHNild 
ay at least a double price for their places; or 
Bther womenof birth and distinction alioiild 
e informed, tliat a levity of behaviour in the 
yes of people of undentanding degiadc* tl»em 
elow Iheir meaneat atlendanla ; and rcntla- 
ir.n should know that a fine cool ii a livarj, 

raenae than thai ofa footman, 
'lam. Sir, 
' Your mort burablo lervant.* 
QnlfurdiJun, 9<q>t. 1, nil. 
' I am one of Ihaae whom every body calla 

brace of grey hounds. amaslifT, aud a ipaniel 
rtwo; and when I am weary with courting, 
nd have killed bears enough, go to an ale- 



ud Claiihua, in Hurny, in ITit. 



,u(asyo. 

ord how u 



refresh myaclf. 



beg the fsvo 
rill allnw ua ti 



iw many Iwret lo kill in a Uuy, and you wiU 
> a great piece ofiervice to all the a|>ortimen 
I quick Ihen, for the time of cunning ii 



l*.W IIKDaEDlTCn.' 
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fk vlUfratt ftcii* cnnai rarfitrn k pitl ; 



Mix is aubji 
aorrow. by Ih 
and yet. 81 If na 

and aggravating the cuui 

I weight of aflli 



wia every bodv*! 
ttnui and punarha 
icinqbalTinmr 
Tbi* i. tha isaly 



innumerable palna and 
condition uf humanity, 
d nol anwa evils eaaugh 
lly adding grief lo grief. 



more heavy by the 



I itill 



'or cad nf t'icewlilly^ ilr 
- . . . . ■■ Sec. jiisjiiiir sad apoutii 
Inirl^ n'ith witer ; pertbnBe<l ftv 



»«IJi 
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ur injustice of Lia nc'tgunouv. At the tame 
lime that the storm beats upon the whole 
species, irc arc fallingr foui upon one ano- 
ther. 

flaifthc misery of human life might be ex- 
tinguished, would men alleviate the general 
cnrsc they He under, by mutual oflTices of com- 
passion, beneTolence, and humanity. There 
is nothing therefore which we ought more to 
encourage in ourselves and others, than that 
disposition of mind which in our language goes 
tuider the title of good-nature, and which I 
shall choose for the subject of this day's spe- 
culation. 

Good-nature is more agreeable in conversa- 
tion than wit, and gives a certain air to the 
conntenance which it more amiable than 
beauty. It shows virtue in the fairest light, 
takes off in some measure from the deformity 
of vice, and makes even folly an impertinence 
fupportnblc. 

There is no society or conversation to be 
kept up in the world without good-nature, or 
something which must bear its appearance, 
or supply its place. For this reason mankind 
have been forced to invent a kind of artificial 
humanity, which is what wc express by the 
word good-breeding. For if we examine tho- 
roughly the idea of what wc call so, we shall 
find it to be nothing else but on imitation and 
mimickry of good-natui e, or in other terms, af- 
fability, complaisance, and easiness of temper 
reduced into an art. 

These exterior shows and appearances of 
homanity render a man wonderfully popular 
and beloved, when they are founded upon a 
real good-nature ; but without it are like hy- 
pocrisy in religion, or a bare form of holiness, 
which, when it is discovered, makes a man 
more detestable than professed impiety. 

Good-nature is generally born with us ; 
health, prosperity, and kind treatment fVom 
the world are great chcrishers of it where 
they find it ; but nothing is capable of forcing 
it up, where it dues not grow of itself. It is 
one of the blessings of a happy constitution, 
which education may improve but not pro- 
duce. 

Xcnophon in the life of his imaginary prince, 
Tvhom he describes as a pattern for real ones, 
js always celebrating the philanthropy or 

food-nature of his hero, which he tells us he 
ronght into the world with him, and gives 
(Duy remarkable instances of it in his child- 
h^od, as wall as in all the several parts of his 
Tife.* Nay, on his death-bed, he describes 
him as being pleased, that while his soul re- 
turned to him who made it. his body should 
incorporate with the great mother of all things, 
and by that means become beneficial to man- 
kind. For which reason, he gives his sons a 
positive order uot to inshrinc it in gold or silver, 
but to lay itjn the earth as soon as the life was 
gone out of it. 

An instance of such an overflowing of hu 



manity, such an exuberant love to mankind, 
could not have entered into the imagination 



• Xcnoph. Do Cyri Tn»tit. lib. vui. csp. vii. if^L 3. f«Ut. 
J. A. Kra. Pvt*. tnm. h p. X!ft. 



of a writer, who Ilad not a soul fiDed with 
great ideas, and a general benevolence to 
mankind. 

In that celebrated passage of Sallnst, whhn 
Cesar and Cato are placed in such beautiful, 
but opposite lights ; * Ciesar*s character is 
chiefly made up of good-nature, as it showed 
itself in all its forms towards his friends or his 
enomirs, his servants or dependants, the gnilhr 
or the distressed. As for Gate's character, it 
is rather awful than amiable. Justice teem 
most agreeable to the nature of God, and 
mercy to that of man. A being who hat na* 
thing to pardon in himself, may reward everf 
man according to his works ; but he 'wheie 
very best actions must be seen with graint o£ 
atlowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and 
forgiving. For this reason, among all Hia 
monstrous characters in human nature, there 
is none so odious, nor indeed so exquisitely ri- 
diculous, as that of a rigid severe temper in a 
worthless man. 

This part of good-nature however, which 
consists in the pardoning and overlooking el* 
faults, is to be exercised only in doing our- 
selves justice, and that too in the ordinary com* 
merce and occurrences of life ; for in the pub- 
lic administration ofjustice, mercy to one may 
be cruelty to others. 

It is grown almost into a maxim, that good- 
natured men are not always men of the most 
wit. This observation in my opinion, hat no 
foundation in nature. The greatett wits I 
have conversed with are men eminent for their 
humanity. 1 take therefore this remark te 
have been occasioned by two reasons. First, 
because ill-nature among ordinary observers 
passes for wit. A spiteful saying gratifies so 
many little passions in those who hear it, thai 
it generally meets with a good reception. The 
laugh rises upon it, and the man who utters if 
is looked upon as a shrewd satirist. This may 
be one reason, why a great many pleasant 
companions appear so surprisingly dull, when 
they have endeavoured to be merry in print ; 
the public being more just than private clubs 
or assemblies, in distinguishing between what 
is wit, and what is ill-nature. 

Another reason why the good-natured mall 
may sometimes bring his wit in question, if, 
perhaps, because he is apt to be moved with 
compassion for those misfortunes or infirmities, 
which another would turn into ridicule, aad 
by that means gain the reputation of a wit. 
The ill-natured man, though but of equal 
parts, gives himself a larger field to ezpatiaCo 
in ; he exposes those failings in human nature 
which the other would cast a veil over, langha 
at vices which the other either excuses or con- 
ceals, gives utterance to reflections which the 
other stifles, falls iudiflerently upon friends or 
enemies, exposes the person who has obliged 
him, and, in short, sticks at nothing that may 
establish his character of a wit. It is no won- 
der therefore he succeeds in it better than the 
man of humanity, as a person who makes use 
of indirect methods is more likely to grow rich 
than the fair trader. L. 
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hseofluiiB iniiiDt Titia : iiuuriir. 
ialnBicitir, indueiip, 

Ter. JSuH. Act. 1. Sc. 1. 



Tj^ jealous mao't diieate ii ofso malignb 
a nature, that it conTerts all it takcf ioto iU 
owM nourishment. A cool behaviour sets him 
on ^t he rack, and is interpreted as an instauce 
oi aversion or indifierence ; a fond one raises 
«aUiii6MUis: •"-P>«:'«»"'5'»;'''^"''. i«# suspicions, and looks too much like dissi- 

be cheerful, her thou/^^hts must be employed 
on another ; and if sad, she is certainljr thuok- 



lalon are all Uwte ills : aiupicion^, qttarrcla, 




ilookinjr OTer the letters of mj female 
I find several from wompu 
of jealous husbands, and at the 
proteitinr their own innocence; 
deairiog mj advice on thi<t occasion. I 
' thenlbre take this subject into my con- 
i ; and the more willingly, because 1 
-that the Marquis of Halifax, who, in his 
to a Daughter, has instructed a wife 
behave herself towards a false, an intem- 
>, • choleric, a sallen, a covetous, or a 
At hfband^ has not spoken one word of a 
jealBM hoebaad. 

' Jcaloof J it that pain which a man feels 
Awa the appreheosion that he is not equally 
tltoTffd by the person whom he entirely loves.' 
itav became our inward passions and inclina- 
never make themselves visible, it is 
for a jealous man to be thoroughly 
of hii suspicions. His thoughts hang at 
lio a state of doubtfulness and uncertainty : 
an sever capable of receiving any satis - 
oa the advantageous side ; so that his 
are most successful when thev discover 
poChiag. His pleasure arises from his disap- 
I, and his life is spent in pursuit of 
that destroys his happiness if he chance 
it. 

An ardeut love is always a strong ingredient 
|a thie passion ; for the same aflcction whicli 
ilin ap tlie jealous man's desires, and gives 
Iha party beloved so beautiful a figure in his 



■saginaiion, 



makes him believe she kindles 
passion in others, and appears as 
to all beholders. And a!( jealousy thus 
from au extraordinary love, it is of so 
jWicaCea nature, that it scorns to take up 
vilh any thing less than an equal return of 
loae. Not the warmest expressions ofaficction. 
the foftcflt and most tender hypocrisy, are able 
tOLjira any satisfaction, where we are not per- 
' ' tiiatth^afl*ection is real, and the saiis- 
mutual. For the jealous man wishes 
a kind of deity to the person he loves. 
^ would be the only pleasure of her senses, 
lha«Bph>ymentof her thoughts ; and is angry 
flfvery thing she admires, or takes delight in, 
ihiascir. 

k*e request to his mistress, upon his 
her for three days, is inimitably beauti- 
Uattd natural: 

&SBilite islo prsriciu, sImpm ut sirv : 
BoelCM|ue me auipv : mn dp(>iiti'rei : 
Jfcsimain : me »}Mrtcii : dn mn cogitiM : 
Jbiparai: bm to oblM>tu : nKyuiii luii viit: 
^lan thesis poftrvmd anituus 'pihiiiln *^ao »iiiii tun*. 

Ttr. Eun. Act. i. .Sc.2. 



I yon floM icr pnvevhU ai i f ubMi*nl : 
AB aighf aad day lovo me ; fttili loiii; for nut . 
Dnaai, ponder fctill ' on' nrn : u i»b, bo[H; for me : 
BsHffhlia me * be all in nil w iili luo ; 
Ohv jromr wbolp heart, fbr nine'* all jmir't . to me. 



iiig on himself. In short, there is no word or 
gesture so insignificant, but ii gives him new 
hiiit4. feeds his suspicions, and furnishes him 
witli frosh matters of discovery: so that if wo 
consider the effects of his passion, one would 
I HI her think it proceeded from an inveterate 
hatred, than an excessive love ; for certainly 
none can meet with more disquietude and 
uneasiness than a suspected wife, if we except 
the jealous husband. 

But the great unhappiness of this passion is, 
thnt it naturally tends to alienate the aflec- 
tion which it is so solicitous to ingross ; and 
that for these two reasons, because it lays 
too great a constraint ou the words and ac- 
tions of the suspected person, and at the same 
time shows you have no honourable opinion 
of her ; both of which are strong motives to 
aversion. 

Nor is this the worst effect of jealousy ; for 
it often draws after it a moro fatal train of 
consequences, and mak^s the person you sus- 
pect guilty of the very crimes you are so much 
afraid of. [t is very natural for such who are 
treated ill and upbraided falsely, to find out 
an intimate friend that will hear their com- 
plaints, condole their sufleriugs, and endeavour 
to sooth and assuage their secret resentments. 
Besides, jealousy puts a woman often in mind 
of an ill thing that she would not otherwise 
perhaps have thought of. and fills her imagi- 
nation with such an unlucky idea, as in time 
grows familiar, excites tlosire, and loses all the 
shame and horror which mi^ht at first attend it. 
Nor is it a wonder if she who sufiers wrongful- 
ly in a man's opinion of her, and has therefore 
nothing to forfeit in his esteem, resolves to give 
him reason for his suspicions, and to enjoy the 
pleasure of the crime, since she must undergo 
the ignominy. Such prol>ably were the con- 
siderati«)ns that directed the wise man in his 
advice to husbands : ' Be not jealous over the 
wife of thy bosom, and tench her not an evil 
lesson against thyself.' * 

And here, among the other torments which 
this passion produces, we may usually observe 
that none arc greater mourners than jealous 
men, when the person who provoked their jea- 
lousy is taken from them. Then it is that 
their love breaks out furiously, an«l throws oA' 
.ill the mixtures of suspicion which choked and 
sniotiu'red it before. The heauiiful parts of 
the character ri^o uppermost in the jealous 
hutthaiMrs memory, and iipbrnid him with the 
ill usage of so divine a creature as was once 
in his |M>ssession ; wliilM all the little imper- 
fect iont>. that were befoiT so uneasy to him, 
wear ofTfrom his remembrance, and show them- 
selve* no more. 



Y.^^\^«\Tl^^rv«, ^^. \ . 
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^leewhat has been said, that jeai>usj 
^"^tikt deepest root in men of amorous- dis- 
/ositionB; and of these we find three kinds ^ho 
are most orer-run with it. ^ 

The first are those who are conscious, to 
themselves of any infirmity, whether it be weJ%1 
Bess, old age, deformity, ignorance, or the !{!(«.«• 
These men are so well acquainted with ti*^ 
imamiabic'part of them.^olvcs, that they ha»« 
not the confidence to tiiiuk they arc really be- 
loved; and are so distrustful of thnir own mcr- 
itf, that all fondnesi towards them puts them 
oat of countenance, and lookv like a jebt upon 
tbeir pcrsoui. Thoy groM- suspicious on their 
first looking in a glass, and are stung with jea> 
lousy at the sight of a wrinkle. A handsome 
fellow immediately ala>ms them, and every 
thing that looks young, or gay, turns their 
thoughts upon their wives. 

A second sort of men. who are most liable to 
this passion, are those of cunning, wary, and 
distrustful tempers. It is a fault very justly 
found in histories composed by politicians, that 
they leave nothing to chance or humour, but 
are still for deriving every action from some 
plot or contrivance, for drawing up a perpe- 
tual scheme of causes and events, and preserv- 
ing a constant correspondence between the 
camp and the council-table. And thus it hap- 
pens in the afiairs of love with men of too re- 
fined a thought. They put a construction on 
a look, and find out a design in a smile ; they 
give new senses and significations to words and 
actions ; and arc ever tormenting themselves 
with fancies of their own raising. They gene- 
rally act in a disguise themselves, and therefore 
mistake all outward shows and appearances 
for hypocrisy in others ; so that I believe no 
men see less of the truth and reality of things, 
tBan these great refiners upon incidents, who 
are so wonderfully subtile and over-wise in 
their conceptions. 

Now what these men fancy they know of 
women by reflection, your luwd and vicious men 
believe they have learned by experience. They 
have seen the poor husband so misled by tricks 
and artifices, and in the midst of his inquiries 
so lost and bewildered in a crooked intrigue, 
that they siill suspect an under-plot in every 
female action ; and especially where they see 
any resemblance in the behaviour of two per- 
sons, are apt to fancy it proceeds from the 
same design in both. These men therefore 
bear hard upon the suspected party, pursue 
her close through all her .turnings and wind- 
ings, and are too well acquainted with the chase 
to be flung off by any false steps, or doubles. 
Besides, their acquaintance and conversation 
has lain wholly among the vicious part of wo- 
man-kind, and therefore it is no wonder they 
censure all alike, and look upon the whole aex 
as a species of impostors. But if, notwith- 
standing their private experience, they can get 
over these prejudices, and entertain a favour- 
able opinion of some women ; yet their own 
loose desires will stir up new suspicions from 
another side, and make them believe all men 
subject to the same inclinations with them- 
selves. 

Whether the^e or other motives are most 



\ 



predommant, we learn from the modem his- 
tories of America, as well as from our own ex- 
perience in this part of the world, that jealousy 
is no northen passion, but rages most in those 
nations that lie nearest the influence of the 
bJn. It is a misfortune for a woman to be bom 

^een the tropics ; for there lie the hottest 

gions of jealousy, which as you come north- 
ward cools all along with the climate, till yon 
scarce meet with any thing like it in the polar 
circle. Our own nation is very temperately 
situated in this respect ; and if we meet with 
some few disordered with the violence of 
this passion, they are not the proper growth 
of our country, but are many degrees nearer 
the sun in their constitutions than in tbeir cti- 
mate. 

After this frightful account of jealoosy, and 
the persons who are most subject to it, it win 
be but fair to show by what means the passion 
may be best allayed, and those who are po^ 
sessed with it set at ease. Other faults, iikdeed 
are not under the wife's jurisdiction, andshovld 
if possible, escape her observation; but jea- 
lousy calls upon her particularly for its cure, 
and deserves all her art and application in 
the attempt. Besides, she has this for her 
encouragement, that her endeavours will be 
always pleasing, and that she will still find 4 
the aflection of her husband rising towards 
her in proportion as his doubts and suspicioot 
vanish ; for, as we have seen all along, there n 
so great a mixture of love and jealousy as is 
well worth the separating. But this shall be 
the subject of another paper. 

L. 
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Credula res amor est • 



Ovid, Met. vii. 996. 
Love id a credulous passion. 

Havi!vo in my yesterday's paper discovered 
the nature of jealousy, and pointed out the 
persons who are most subject to it, 1 must here 
apply myself to my fair correspondents, who 
desire to live well with a jealous husband, and 
to ease his mind of its unjust suspicions. 

The first rule 1 shall propose to be observed 
is, that you never seem to dislike in another 
what the jealous man is himself guilty of, or 
to admire any thing in which he himself does 
not excel. A jealous man is very quick in his 
applications ; he knows how to find a double 
edge in an invective, and to draw a satire on 
himself out of a panegyric on another He 
does not trouble himself to consider the per- 
son, but to direct the character; and is se- 
cretly pleased or confounded, as he finds more 
or less of himself in it. The commendation 
of any thing in another stirs up his jealousy, 
as it shows you have a value for others be- 
sides himself; but the commendation of that, 
which he himself wants, inflames him more, 
as it shows that in some respects you prefer 
others before him. Jealousy is a<lmirably 
described in this view by Horace in his ode to 
TiVdia : 
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ita,L]rdia.Tekphi 

amua, el eerea Telc|4u 
ibraokl^f wmrain 
fbrvau difleili bila tumet joeur { 

u miki, Bee color 
Cvti nds aumoC ; humor et in feaai 
Fntim laUtor, wfuens 
QaAm loitta poaitAa maeerer ifnibui. 

Lib. 1. Od. xiii. 1. 




t TBltpbiu Uf yonthftil chBrmSi 

Iff Beck «ad windiof arnu, 

Wkh aadleM rsplur^ yoii r«cito. 
Aai in the pleuiBC aumit dolinht ; 
1/h heart, intomca by jfalom heaU, 
Vnih wnibarlesii rt«entinent« boats ; ' 
Woa BUT pals cbeok thn colour flies, 
Aad all tba oian within me dioa; 
■^ tarn Bay hidden rriof a{ipeara 
1m rfaiay aiKbt and nllinf lean, 
Tltf abow IDA wall tha warm desire^ 
Tka •ileot, ilow, coniuminf firea, 
Which oa my InmoAt Tiub prey, 
Mad mtH my vary aoid wmy. 

The Jealow man is not indeed angry if you 
Mftitawither; but if yon find those faults, 
wMrb arc to be found in his own character, 
ywi ditcoTer not only your dislike of another, 
bil of hiauelf. In short, he is so desirous of 
iufniMinf sJl yoar love, that he is c^rieved at 
Ac want of any charm, which he believes has 
to raisa it : and if he finds by your 
on others, that he is not so agreeable 
opinion as he might be, he naturally 
yon could Iotc him better if he had 
^naliicationB, and that by consequence 
fonr aftction does not rise so high an he thinks 
■o^glit- If therefore his temper bi* grave or 
friha, jou mutt not be two much pleased with 
a jaH, or transported with any thinf* thH? is 
gty or diverting. If his beauty bo nnn*; of 
tte bast, you must be a professed admirer of 
pnidance, or any other quality he is master 
of, or at least vain enough to think he is. 

In the next place, you muKt be sure to lie 
frtt and open in your conversation with him, 
and to let in light upon your actions, to unra- 
vd all your designs, and discover every se- 
OH, however trifling or indifiercnt. A jealouK 
kMbaad has a particular aversion to winks 
and whispers, and if he does not see to the 
heUoa of every thing, will be sure to go be- 
yand it in his fears and suspicions. He will 
•Iwajt expect to be your chief confident, and 
where he finds himself kept out of a secror, 
ntt hdieve there is more in it than there 
be. And here it is of great conce> n. 
ijoa preserve the character of your since- 
lito mlfonn and of a piece ; for if he once finds 
anise ffloss put upon any single action, he 
snipects all the rest : his working ima- 
lion immediately takes a false hint, and 
off iritfa it into several remote consequent 
till he has proved very ingenious in work- 
hm oat his own misery. 

If both these methods fail, the best way will 
ha to let him see you are much cast down and 
I. for the ill opinion he entertains uf 
and the disquietudes lie himself sulTers 
fv your sake. There are many who take a 
of barliarous pleasure in the jealousy of 
who love them, that insult over an aching 
1, and triumph in their charms which are 
lo excite so murh nnensincsK: 



Ardoat ipsa licet, tormcoti* puidat amantis. 

Jut. Sat. vi. 908. 

Thougfh equal pain«i her, peace of mind dcttroy, 
A lover's tonnvnu give her npiteful joy. 

But these often carry the humour so far, till 
their a fleeted coldness and iudiflerence quite 
kills all the fondness of a lover, and are then 
sure to meet in their turn with idl the contempt 
and scorn that is due to so insolent a behavi- 
our. On the contrary, i*. is very probable a 
melancholy, dejected carriage, the usual ef- 
fects ofiujured innocence, may soften the jealous 
husband into pity, make him sensible of the 
wrong he does you, and work out of his mind 
all those fears and suspicions that make you 
both unhappy . At least it will have this good 
efl*ect, that he will keep his jealousy to him- 
self, and repine in private, either because be 
is sensible it is a weakness, and will therefore 
hide it from your knowledge, or because he 
will be apt to fear some ill cfiect it may pro- 
duce in cooling your love towards him, or di- 
verting it to another. 

Tnere is &till another secret that can never 
fail, if you can once get it believed, and which 
is often practised by women of greater cun- 
ning than virtue. This is to change sides for 
a while with the jealous man, and to turn his 
own passion upon himself; to take some occa- 
sion of growing jealous of him, and to follow 
the example he himself hath set voo. This 
counteiTeit jealousy will bring him a great 
deal of pleasure, if he thinks it real ; for he 
Unows ezperimcutully how much love goes 
ulong with this pabsion, and will besides feel 
something like the sutistHCtion of revenge, in 
seeing you undergo all his own tortures. But 
this, indeed, is an artifice so diflicult, and at 
the same time so discngenuous. that it ought 
never to be put in practice but by such as 
have skill enough to cover the deceit, and in- 
nocence to render it excusable. 

I shall conclude this essay with the story of 
Herod and Mariamuc. as 1 have collected it 
out of Josephus;* which may serve almost as 
an example to whatever can be said on this 
subject. 

Mariamne had all the charms that beauty, 
birth, wit. and youth could give a woman, and 
Herod all the love that such charms are able to 
raise in a warm and amorous disposition. In 
the midst of this his fondness for Mariamne, 
he put her brother to death, us he did her fa- 
ther not miinw years after The barbarity of 
the action was lepresentcd to Mark Antony, 
who immediately summoned Herod into Egypt, 
to answer for the crime that was there laid to 
his charge. Herod attributed the summons to 
Anton v*R desire of Mariamne. whom therefore 
before his departure, he gave into the custody 
of his uncle Jocteph, with private orders to put 
her to death, if any such violence was oflcred 
to himself. This .Joseph was much delighted 
M'ith Mnriamur'M ronversiiti'>n, and endeavour- 
ed with all hits Hrt and rhetoric, to set out the 
excess of Herod's passion for her ; but when 



* .\nti']iiitic» of the i^wf. IhioH xv. • hup. 3. tevt. .'i, Ci, 
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d incredulous, he in- 
a certain instance of 
irirate orders he had 
July showed, accord- 
jition, that he could 
ut her. This barha- 
in reasonable i^s-iion 
, those little remains 
1 for her lord. Her 
V taken up with the 
tt «he could not con- 
produced them, and 
n in her imagination, 
il idea of a murdernr 



acquitted and dismiss- 
len his soul was all in 
nc; *»ut before their 
. .ittle alarmed at the re- 
i ■ i uncle's conversation 
' •' r in his absence. This 
therefore was the .«. s' .iscoursc he entertained 
her with, in which she found it no easy mat- 
ter to quiet his suspicions. But at last he ap- 
peared so well satisfied of her innocence, that 
from reproaches and wranglings he fell to 
tears and embraces. Both of them wept very 
tenderly at their reconciliation, and Herod 
poured out his whole soul to her in the warm- 
est protestations of love and constancy ; when 
amidst all his sighs and languishings she askod 
faim, Whether the private orders he left with 
his uncle Joseph were an instance of such an 
inflamed aflfcction? The jealous king was im- 
mediately roused at so unexpected a question, 
and concluded his uncle must have been too 
familiar with her, before he could have dis- 
covered such a secret. In short, he put his 
uncle to death, and very difficuUty prevailed 
upon himself to spare Mariamne. 

After this he was forced on a second journey 
into Egypt, when he committed his Indy to 
the care of Sohemus, with the same private 
orders he had before given his uncle, if any 
mischief befel l^mself. In the moanyi'hile 
Mariamne so won upon Solicmus by her pre- 
sents and obliging conversation, tliat she drew 
all the secret from him, with which Horod had 
instructed him; so that after his return, when 
he flew to her with all the transports of joy 
and love, she received him coldly with sighs 
and tears, and all the marks of indifference 
and aversion. This reception so stirred up his 
indignation, that he had certainly slain her 
with his own hands, had not he feared he him- 
self should have become the greatest sufferer 
by it. It was not long after this, when he 
had another violent return of love upon him : 
Mariamne was therefore sent for to him, 
whom he endeavoured to soften and reconcile 
with all possible conjugal caresses and en- 
dearments; but she declined his embraces, 
and answered all his fondness with bitter in- 
vectives for the death of her father, and her 
brother. This behaviour so incensed Herod. 
that he very hardly refrained from strikiuir 
her ; when in the heat of their quarrel then- 
came in a witness suborned by some of Ma- 
riamne*8 enemies, who accused her to 
Jthf^ of n Onign io po'Mon him. Herod was 



now prepared to hear any thing in her pre* 
jndice, and immmediately ordered her ser- 
vant to be stretched upon the rack ; who in 
the extremity of his torture confest, that his 
mistress's aversion to the king arose from 
something Sohemus had told her ; but as for 
any design of poisoning, he utterly disowned 
the least knowledge of it. This confession 
quickly proved fatal to Sohemus, who now 
lay under the same suspicions and sentence 
that Joseph had before him, on the like occa- 
sion. Nor would Herod rest here ; but ac- 
cused her with great vehemence of a desiga 
upon his life, and, by his authority with the 
judges, had her publickly condemned and 
exocuted. Herod soon after her death grew 
melancholy and dejected, retiring from the 
public administration of affairs into a solitary 
forest, and there abandoning himself to ■& 
the black considerations, which naturally arise 
from a passion made up of love, remone, pity, 
and despair. He used to rave for his Mariamne^ 
and to call upon her in his distracted fits ; 
and in all probability would soon have fol- 
lowed hc%, had not his thoughts been season- 
ably called off from so sad an object by pub» 
lie storms, which at that time very nearly 
threatened him. 

L. 
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Nod solum sniontia, quae ost ri>mota A jiutiti&, ealliditai 
]>otius (|udm Hupiontia 08l appcUanda ; vchim ctiam aai- 
iiiiu piiratiiK ad ppriculuni, »i bu& cupidttate, noD utiliUtS 
cominuni, impellitur, audaciicpotids noiuftn haboat, ipim 
fbrtitudinis Plato opud 7^. 

As knowlpdeo, withmit justice, ought to be called cob- 
ninjr, ratliT thnn wij-dom ; so a mind prepared to B»fl 
daoffcr, if pxcitcd by iU own eagprneu, and not thapab- 
lir ffood, devorves the name of audacity, rather than that 
of fortitude. 

Therk can be no greater injury to human 
society than that good talents among men 
Ktiould be held honourable to those who are 
endowed with them without any regard how 
they are applied. The gifts of nature and 
accomplishments of art are valuable but as 
they are exerted in the interests of virtue, or 
governed by the rules of honour. We ought 
to abstract our minds from the observation of 
any excellence in those we converse vrith, till 
we have taken some notice, or received some 
good information of the disposition of their 
minds ; otherwise the beauty of their persons, 
or the charms of their wit, may make us fond 
of those whom our reason and judgment will 
tell us we ought to abhor. 

When we suffer ourselves to be thus carri- 
ed away by mere beauty, or mere wit, Om- 
niamante, with all hor vice, will bear away as 
much of our good-will as the most innocent 
virgin, or discreet matron ; and there cannot 
he a more abject slavery in this world, than 
to dote upon what we think we ought to cob- 
•iiemn. Yet this must be our condition in all 
the parts of life, if we suffer ourselves to ap- 
prove any thing but what tends to the promo- 
the hiou of what is good and honourable. If we 
would take tnie pnin« with ourselves to cpv- 
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•ider all tbiug^s by the light •f reason and 
justice, though a maa were ui the height of 
jouth and amorous inclinations, he would 
look upon a coquette with the same contempt, 
or indifference^ as he would upon a coxcomb. 
The wanton carriage in a woman would disap- 
point her of the admiration which she aims at; 
ond the vain dress or discourse of a man would 
destroy the comeliness of his shape, or good- 
ness of his understanding. 1 say the goodness 
of his understanding, for it is no less common 
to see men of sense commence coxcombs, than 
bCAUtifiil women become immodest When 
this happens in either, the favour we are na- 
turally inclined to give to the good qualities 
they have from nature should abate in propor- 
tion. But however just it is to measure the 
T«lue of men by the application of their ta- 
loats, and not be the eminence of those qua- 
lities abstracted from their use : 1 say, how- 
ever just such a way of judging is, in all ages 
as well as this, the contrary has prevailed up- 
OD the generality of mankind. How muiy 
lewd devices have been preserved from one 
age to apother, which had perished as soon as 
they were made, if painters and sculptors had 
been esteemed as much for the purpose, as the 
execution of their designs ? Modest and well- 
^verned iuiagiuatlons have by this means lost 
the representation of ten thousand charming 
portraitures, filled with images of innate truth, 
generous seal, courageous faith, and tender 
horaanity ; instead of which, satyrs, furies, 
and monsters, are recommended by those arts 
to a shameful eternity. 

The unjust application of laudable talents is 
tolerated in the general opinion of men, not 
only in such cases sa are here mentioned, but aUo 
in matters which concern ordinary life. If a 
lawyer were to be esteemed only as ho uses his 
parts in contending for justice, and were im- 
uaediately despicable when he appeared in a 
cause which he could not but know was an un- 
just one, how honourable would his character 
be 7 And how honourable is it in such among 
us, who follow the profession in no otherwise, 
than as labouring to protect the injured, to 
subdue the oppressor, to imprison the careless 
debtor, and do right to tho pauiful artificer 7 
But many of this excellent character are over- 
looked by the greater number; who affect 
covering a weak place in a client's title, di- 
verting the course of an inquiry, or finding a 
skilful refuge to palliate a fabehood : yet it is 
still called eloquence in the latter, though thus 
lujustly employed : but resolution in an as- 
sassin is according to reason quite as laudable, 
as knowledge and wisdom exercised in the de- 
fence of an ill cause. 

Were the intention steadfastly considered, 
as the measure of approbation, all fabehood 
woidd soon hv out of countenance : and an 
oddress in imposing upon mankind, would be 
as (Contemptible in one state of life as another. 
A couple of courtiers making professions of es- 
teem, would make the same figure after breach 
of promise, us two kni<<^hts of the post convict- 
ed of perjury. But conversation is fallen so 
low in point of morality, that, as they say in 
a bargain, 'let (he buyer look to it;' so in 

Vol. T 



friendship he b the man in danger who U most 
apt to believe. He is the more likely to suffer 
in the commerce, who begins with the obliga- 
tion of being the more ready to enter into it. 

But those men only are truly great, who 
place their ambition rather in acquiring to 
themselves the couscience of worthy onler- 
prises, than in the prospect of glory which at- 
tends them. These exalted spirits would ra- 
ther be secretly the authors of events which 
are serviceable to mankind, than, without be« 
ing such, to have the public fame of it. Where 
therefore an eminent merit is robbed by arti- 
fice or detraction, it does but increase by sudi 
endeavours of its enemies. The impotent pains 
which are taken to sully it, or diffuse it among 
a crowd to the injury of a single person, wiU 
naturally produce the contrary effect ; the fire 
will blaze out, and burn up all that attempt to 
smother what they cannot extinguish. 

There is but one thing necessary to keep the 
possession of true glory, which is, to hear the 
opposers of it with patience, and preserve the 
virtue by which it was acquired. When a 
man is thoroughly persuaded that ho ought 
neither to admire, wish for, or pursue any 
thing but what is exactly his duty, it is not in 
the power of seasons, persons, or accidents, to 
diminish his value. He only is a great man 
who can neglect tiie applause of the multitude, 
and enjoy himself indepeudcnt of its favour. 
This is indeed an arduous "task*, but it should 
comfort a glorious spirit that it is the highest 
step to which human nature can arrive. Tri- 
umph, applause, acclamation, .are dear to 
the mind of man ; but it is still a more exqui- 
site df light to say to yourself, you have done 
well, than to bear the whole human race pro- 
nounce you glorious, except you yourself can 
join with them in your own reflections. A 
mind thus equal and uniform, may be desert- 
ed by little fashionalilo admirers and followers, 
but will ever be had in reverence by suub like 
itself. . The branches of the oak endure all the 
seasons of the year, though its leaves fall off 
in autumn ; and these too will be restored with 
the returning spring. X. 

No. 173.] Tuttday, September 18, 1711. 

— — Removo fvra mooHtra, tiutque 
BauflcM viUtuif, quucuuquo ea, toUe Medusa. 

Ooid, Met. V. 21&, 

Hence with thoite raoostrous featuree, and, O! apare 
That Oorifoii'a look, and petrifying stare. — P. 

lit a late paper 1 mentioned the project of 
an ingenious author for the erecting of several 
handicraA prizes to be contented for by oar 
British artbans, and the influence they might 
have towards the improvement of our several 
manufactures. I have since that been very 
much surprised by the following advertise- 
ment, which 1 find in the Post-Boy of the 11th 
instant, and again repeated in the Post-Boy of 
the 15th. 

' On the 9th of October next will be mn ibr 
upon Coleshill-heath in Warwickshire, a plate 
of six guineas value, three heats, by any horse ^ 
mare, or gelditi^, thai VavYi TJtex. ^^tv.^JiQftpt^^^s»i 
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▼alueof 5/. the wiunio^ hone to be sold for I side of his face, that be shewed twenty tetUi 
10/. to carry 10 stone weight, if 14 hands at a grin, and put the country in some paiD, 

lest a foreigner should carry away the bonovr 
of the day; but upon a farther trial they fomid 
he was master only of the merry grin. 

The next that mounted the table was a male 
content in those days, and a great master m 
the whole art of grinning, but particularly e»- 
ceHed in the angry grin. He did his part so 
well, that he is said to have made half a do- 
zen women miscarry ; but the justice bein^ 
apprized by one who stood near him, that the 
fellow ivho grinned in his face was a JacobHc, 
and being unwilling that a disaflected person 
nhoiild will the gold ring, and be looked upon 
ns the best grinner in the country, he ordered 
the oaths to be tendered unto him upon his 
quitting the table, which the grinner refuiin; 
he was set aside as an unqualified person. 
There was several other grotesque figures that 
presented themselves, which it would be too 
tedious to describe. 1 must not howerer omit 
a ploughman, who lived in the farther part of 
the country, and being very lucky in a pahr 
of long lantern-jaws, wrung his face into inch 
an hideous grimace, that every feature of it 
appeared under a different distortion. The 
whole company stood astonished at such a 
complicated grig, and were ready to assign 
the prize to him. had it not been proved^ by 
one of his antagonists, that he had practised 
with verjuice for some days before, and hade 
crab found upon him at the very time of grin- 
ning ; upon which the best judges of grinning 
declared it as their opinion, that he was not 
to be looked upon as a fair grinner, and there- 
fore ordered him to be set aside as a cheat. 

The prize it seems at length fell upon a 
cobbler, Giles Gorgon by name, who prodaced 
several new gring of his own invention, having 
been used to cut fares for many years together 
over his last. At the very first grin be cait 
e^ry human feature out of his countenance, 
at the second ho hcrame the face of a spont, 
at the third a baboon, at the fourth a head of 
a bass-viol, and at the fifth a pair of not- 
crackers. The whole assemblv wondered at 
hi<« accomplishments, and bestowed the ring 
on him unanimously ; but, what he esteemed 
more than all the rest, a country wench, whom 
he had wooed in vain for above five vears be- 



carry 
high ; if above or under to carry or be allow- 
ed weight for inches, and to be entered Friday 
the 16th at the Swan iu Colcshill. before six 
in the evening. Also a plate of less value to 
be run for by asses. The same day a gold ring 
to be grinned for by men.' 

The first of these diversions that is to 
be exhibited by the 10/. race-horses may pro- 
bably have its use ; but the two last, in which 
the asses and men are concerned, seem to mc 
altogether extraordinary and unaccountable. 
Why they should keep running asses at Coles- 
hill, or how making mouths turn to account in 
Warwickshire, more than in any other parts of 
England, I cannot comprehend. I have look- 
ed over all the Olympic games, and do not 
find any thing in them like an ass-race, or a 
match at gi-inning. However it be, I am in- 
formed that several asses are now kept in bo- 
dy-clothes, and sweated every morning upon 
the heath ; and that all the country -fellows 
within ten miles of the Swan, grin an hour or 
two in their glasses every morning, iu order to 
qualify themselves for the 9th of October. The 
prise which is proposed to be grinned for, has 
raised such an ambition amuug the common 
people of out-grinning one another, that many 
very discerning persons arc afraid it should 
spoil most of the faces iu the county ; and 
that a Warwickshire man will be kuown by his 
grin, as Roman-catholics imagine a Kentish 
man is by his tail. The gold ring which is made 
the prize of deformity, is just the reverse of 
the golden apple that was formerly made the 
prize of beauty, and should carry for its 
poesy the old motto inverted : 

' Dotur tetriori.' 

Or, to accommodate it to the capacity of the 
combatants, 

Thp frightfull'ist grinner 
Be the winner. 

In the meanwhile I would advise a Dutch 
painter to be present at this great controveisy 
of faces, in order to make a collection of the 
most remarkable grins that shall be there ex- 
hibited. 

I must not here omit an account which I late- 
ly received of ouq of these grinning-matches 
from a gentleman, who, upon reading the 
above-mentioned advertisement, entertained a 
cofice-house with the following narrative : 
Upon the taking of Namure, amidst other 
public rejoicings made on that occasion, iherc 
was a gold ring given by a whig justice of 
peace, to be grinned for. The first competitor 
that entered the lists, was a black swarthy 
Frenchman, who accidentally passed that way, 
and being a man uaturally of a withered look, 
and hard features, promised himself good suc- 
cess. He was placed upon a table in the 
great point of view, and looking upon the 
company like Milton's Death, 

' Gruin'd horribly a ghostly smile ' 

ffis musc)e9 were so drawn together on each 



fore, was so charmed with his grins, and the 
applauses which he received on all sides, that 
she married him the week following, and to 
thi.o day wears the prize upon her finger, the 
cobbler having made use of it as his wedding 

rincT' 

This paper might perhaps seem very imper- 
tinent, if it grew serious in the conclusion. 
I would nevciiheless leave to the consideration 
of those who are the patrons of this monstrous 
trial of skill, whether or no they are not guilty, 
in some measure, of an aflVont to their spe- 
cies, in treating, after this manner the 'hu- 
man face divine.' and turning that part of us, 
which has so great an image impressed upon 
it, into the image of a monkey ; whether the 
raising such silly competitions among the ig- 
norant proposing prizes for such useless ac^ 
complishments. fillinpr the romronu people' ^^ 
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IicmIs with such seiihclcsi uiubiliuug. und in- 
spiring' thcQi with such ab«urd ideas of sui>e- 
riority and pre-eminence, has nut in it some- 
thing immoral as well as ridiculous. 
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Hare memiiii ot dictum iniatra rontru'loro ThyrHin, 

Vtiff. Kcl. >ii. 60. 

Tho whi4o flebatf in iii<':irry I roluiis 

When Tbyr^ik nrj^ucd n ariuly, but in vvId. — P. 

Thkre is scarce any thing more common 
than auimohiiicb between parties that cannot 
subsist but hy their agreement : thi:i was well 
represented in thi; sedition of the mi-mbers oi 
the human body in the old Uumau i'uble. " it 
is ofteu the case of les&er confederate states 
against a superior power, which arc hardly 
held together, though their unanimity is ne- 
cessary for their common safety ; and tljis is 
always the case of the landed and trading in- 
terests of Great Britain ; the trader is fed by* 
the product of the hind, and the landed man 
canoot be clothed but by the skill of the tra- 
der: aud yet those iutercfrts are ever jar- 
ring. 

We had last winter an instance of this at 
our club, in Sir Roger dc Corerly and Sir An- 
drew Fipeport, between wliom there is gene- 
rally a constant, though friendly, opposition 
of opinions. It happened that one of the 
compauy, in an historical discourse, was ob- 
serving, that Carthapniau faith wa» a pro- 
verbial phrase to hitinmtu breach of leagues. 
Sir Roger said it could hardly be otherwise: 
that the Carthaginians w ere the greatest tra- 
ders in the world ; aud as gain is the chief end 
of such a people, they never pursue any other: 
the means to it are never regarded; they will, 
if it come? easily, get muney lioacnly; hut if 
not, they will not scruple to attain it by fraud, 
or c«>senitge: and indeed, wiiat is the whole 
business of the trader's account, but to over- 
reach him who tru»t5 to his memory .* But 
were not that so, what can there great and 
noble be expected from him whose attention 
is crer fixed upon bnlancizig his books, and 
watching over his expenses *. And at best 
let frugality and parbimi.ni be the virtues of 
the merchant, how much is his punctual deal- 
ing below a geutleuian's charity to the poor, 
or hospitality among his neighbours t 

Captain Sentry observed Sir Andrew very 
diligent in hearing Sir Koger, aud had a mind 
to turn the discourse, by taking notice in gcu- 
cral, from the highest to the lowest parts of 
human society, there was a secret, though un- 
just, way among men, ot indulging the seeds 
of ill-nature and envy, by comparing their 
own state of life to that of another, arid grudiT- 
ing the approach of tlntir neighbour to their 
own happiness ; and on the other side, he, 
who is the less at his ease, repines at the 
other, who he thinks han unjustly the advan- 
tage over him. Thus the civil and military 

' f liTii Fli'<t< ?1">*. I. Lib. ii. rn\t. ii. 



lists look upon each other with much UIhul- 
ture ; the soldier repines at the courtier's 
power, and the courtier rallies the soldier's 
honour ; or, to come to lower iustaucei, the 
private men in the horse aud foot of au ar- 
my, the carmen and coachmen in the city 
streets, mutually look upon each other with 
ill-will, when they are in competition for 
quarters, or the way in their respective mo- 
tions. 

' It is very well, good captain,' interrupted 
Sir Andrew : ' you may attempt to turn the 
discourse if you think fit; but 1 must how- 
ever have a word or two with Sir Koger, who, 
1 see, thinks he has paid me oil', and been very 
severe upon the merchant. I shall not,' con- 
tinued he, ' at this time remind Sir Roger 
of the great and noble monuments of charity 
and public spirit, which have been erected by 
merchants since the refurniaticMi, but at pre- 
sent content myself with what he allows us, 
pnrsinioiu and frugality. If it were consistent 
with the quality of so ancient a baronet as Sir 
Roger, to keep an accoinit, or measure things 
by the most infallible way, that of numbers, be 
wou:d prefer our parsimony to iiis hospitality. 
If to drink so many hogsheads is to be hospi- 
table, we do not contend for the fume of that 
virtue ; but it would be worth while to con- 
sider, whether so many artificers at workr ten 
days together by my appointment, or so many 
peasants made merry on Sir Roger's charge, 
are the men more obliged 7 1 believe the 
tamiiies of the artificers will thaiik me more 
than the household of the peasants shall Sir 
Uoger. .Sir Roger gives to his men, but i place 
mine above the necessity or obligation of my 
bounty. 1 am in very little pain for the Roman 
pt'overb upon the Cartliaginian traders ; the 
Romans were their professed enemi*>8 : 1 am 
only sorry no Carthaginiun hi^^torics have come 
to our hands : we niiglit have been taught 
pel haps by them some proverbs ap.ainst the 
Roman generosity, in fighting for, and bestow- 
ing other people's goods. Uut since Sir Roger 
has taken orrasion from an old proverb, to be 
out of humour with merchants, it bhould be 
no oAV'nce to offer one not quite so old in their 
defence. When n man happens .to break in 
Holland, they say of him that " he hta not 
kept true accoiniis." This phra«e, perhaps 
ainon^ us, would appear a soft or humorous 
way of speaking, but with that exact nation it 
bears the higecst reproaeh. For a man to be 
mistaken in the calculation of his expense, in 
his ability to answer future demands, or to be 
impertinently sanguine in putting his credit 
to too great adventure, are all instaxiccs of as 
much infamy, as with gayer nations to be fail- 
ing in courage, or coimnon honesty. 

' NuHibers are so much the measure of every 
thing that is valuable, that it is not possible to 
demonstrate the success of any action, or the 
prudence of any undertaking, without them. 
I SUV thi4 in answer to what Sir Roger is 
pleased to say, " that little that is truly noble 
can be expected from one who Is ever poring 
on his cash-book, or balancing his accounts." 
When I have mv returns from abroad, I can 
tell to a«hiUmi.bv\Vv«'.\\A"i«»l wKvtX«i*,^i«« 
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jiidIII or lost by uiy 4ijTeiitun ; but T ought 
abo lo b* kbie to iho* that I hud reuon for 
making it. rittier rrom my own expc 
Ihkt ofolhrr people, or from a rfa*oi 
■nrnption thai mj rciurni will be it 
■Diwer my riprnie end haianl ; ai 
MTcr lobe done withoutlhe 111111 uf 
For inilance, il' I Km lo irade lo Turkrj, I 
OOf hi beforehand loknowtht ' ■" -' — 
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there. 



J well a 



orihcii 



England, and the < 

fivenfbr both in eneh counlrj. I oughllo 

K clear kDOwlede« of theie 



[ malMn befor 



hone, the c 

tDralofiny own none;, itnd beaiiiFt all 
cxpeniic* a roanonnble profit to myielf. Notv 
whatii Ihcrcorirandiil in Ihig ikill ) "" 
liai Ibe merchant done, thai he ihould 
IHUe in the go-id gr«ei of Sir Roger i 



: he I 



not hill, 



rroD 



man (or hli vork : hn communicaiei hii profit 
with tnankiiid ', fay liic preparation orhii cargu, 
and ihc mnnufHClare of liii returns, he fur- 
niihn emplojnienl and tuhiiiteiici- lo greater 
Donibcrs Ihaii Ihe richni nnlileman : and even 
(he noblcniaii ii oblifvl to him for finding am 
foreign markelii for the produce of his eitalc, 






naking a great additii 



LC Ihin, 



could be done by him trithout the 
hb ikill in numbcri. 

' Ttaii il the economy oflhe merchant ; and 
the conduct of the gentleman mail be Ihc 
Mtoe, unleat by icoming lo be the ilrward, he 
rMolve* tile Mewanl shall be Ihe grnlleman. 
The gentleman, no mon; Ihan the mirchanl, 
it able, without the help uf uuinbert, lo ar- 

prtidence of any ndvcnlore. If. for inilnnce. 
Ihe ihajc il his »liole adTrulurc, hi» only rc- 
tarai must be the ulag's horui in Ihe great 
ball, and ihe fni'a uosc iipnn Die stable door. 
Without diiulX Sir Roger knows the full valup 
oTthese relunis : and if befiirchnnd he had 
computed Ihe charges of the chase, a gentle- 
man of bis discretion would certainly hare 
hanged up all his dogs : he would ncicr bHve 
brought back so many fine lioisei lo tbe keu- 
ual; be would ncrer have gone lo uflen. like 
a blast, oiar Gelds of corn. If such loo had 
bacD the conduct of all bis anceilors, he might 
Imly bare boasted at this dny, Ihal lbs aa- 
tu)uily of his family had ucver been sullied by 
a trad* ; a merchant bad nerer been permitted 
wKb hi* whole esialc la purehane a room fur 
hispiclurein Ihe gnllrry ofllie Covcrly's. or 
lo daim his descent from tbe maid of hi^nnitr. 
Bnl il is very happy for Sir Koger lhal the 
merchant paid so dear for his amliiliun. It is 
E of many other genllemen tu 



of Ihe s 






eiBCl in Ifaeir accounlR than Ihemselves; am 
certainly be deserves Ihe estale a great des 
heller who bat pit it by hit induitry. thai 



I sHiLL Ibii day entertain my readen wiA 
two or three letters I hare received from my 
correspondents : the first discovers lo me • 
species of female* which have hilherto escaped 
my notice, and Is a* (bllowi ; 



I am a young gentlemon of a compcleBr 

lune. and ■ siilncieDt Iitsle of ieaming, to 

. ndliveor siihounoverydtif very Bgreeabhr 

among my bookK. That 1 might hare nothi^ 

'' ' ' avoid the 

ive lakcn 

lodgings in a veir narron' slrect not far turn 
Whitehall ; but il is my mtsfortuue to be lo 
posted, lhal my lodgings nre directly opposite 
those of a Jeicbcl. You are to knoir, air, 
It a Jeneifel (to called by the ncigbbourhood 
from displaying her pemirious charmi at her 
■ iw) appears conslRntly dressed at her 
and has a Ihouiand tittle tricks and ftiol- 
attract the eyes of all Ihe idle young 
fellows in Ihe neighbourhood. I have uta 



morel 


lan six perso 


ns at onre fron' 


Ihbir seve- 


ml win 




ng ihc Jeictie 






iiin7o"f.T 


1 lirsl looked 


on hermy- 


self wi 


h the high 


91 contempt, could divert 


myself 


with her airs 


for half an h 


nur, and at 




Is lake up my Plutarch with 


great trai»- 


quilit. 


fmindi b.< 


wot a little V 


led to God 


hat in 




onlh she hade 


onsiderably 


itoleu 


upon my li 


ae. » Ihut i 


^solved 1* 


ookat 


her no more. But the Jeaebel. who 


as 1 suppose, might 


hinkitadimin 


nllon to her 


honour 


to have Ihe 


number of her 


gaien leu- 


soned. 


resolved x>o 


to part with 


me lo. and 


began 1 




ny new tricks 


al her win- 


daw, lb 


at''u'w« Z 


passible for me 


to forbeat 


obsci-ri 


"her""'!'" 


rily believe fbe put herself 




prn«ofni 


iw wax babv 


on purpose 


opiag 




used to .li.idic and play 


with th 


rfiKure'as' 


impertinently 


at if il had 


iren a 




sonieiimes sh 


would let 


fall a G 


ovt or n pin 


cuyhion in th 


itreel, and 



■hut or .open 






^Vhen 1 had ul 
iclr IVom this, she cniuc in thifl-tlceves, and 
dreined at the window. I had no way led bo* 
I IcI down my curtains, which I iiibmitttd 
I, Ihotigh it considerably darkened mv raom. 
id was pleased to think that I had' at last 
It the belter uf her; Inil was surprised tbe 
ing out of her 



1 the 



la 



with I 



r, 1 am plagued every moment in the day, 
'ay or other in mv own rhiimhcrs; and 
tlicJcECbcl hntthc uili'ufnrtion to knon, that 
thnnch I nni nnl Innkiti!; at her. 1 am lirtentiip 
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to berimpertinentdialogues, tliat passoTermy 
head. I would immediately change my lodg- 
ings, but that 1 think if might look like a 
plain confesfion that 1 am conquered; hnd 
betideB this, 1 am told that most quarters of 
the toim are infested with these creatures. 
If they are so, 1 am sure it is such an abuse, 
as a lover of learning and silence ought to 
take notice of. 

' I am, Sir, yours, &c.' 

I am afraid, by some lines in this letter, that 
my young student is touched with a distemper 
which he hardly seems to dream of, and is too 
far gone in it to receive advice. However, I 
ihall animadvert in due time on the abuse 
which he mentions, having myself observed a 
neit of Jeiebeb near the Temple, who make 
it their diversion to draw up the eyes of young 
Templars, that at the same time they may see 
them stumble in an unlucky gutter which runs 
under the window. 

'MB. SPECTATOB, 

' I have lately read the conclusion of your 
forty-seventh speculation upou butts with great 
pleasure, and have ever since been thoroughly 
persuaded that one of those gentlemen is ex- 
tremely necessary to enliven conversation. I 
bad an entertainment last week upon the water 
for a lady to whom 1 make my addresses, with 
several of our friends of both sexes. To divert 
the company in general, and to show my mis- 
tress in particular my genius for raillery, 1 took 
cae of the most celebrated butts in town along 
with me. It is with the utmost shame and 
confusion that I must acquaint you with the 
sequel of my adventure. As soon as we were 
got into the boat, I played a sentence or two 
at my butt which 1 thought vei'y smart, when 
xay ill genius, who 1 verily believe inspired him 
purely for my destruction, suggested to him 
Mich a reply, as got all the laughter on his 
vide. 1 was dashed at so unexpected a turn ; 
which the butt perceiving, resolved not to let 
me recover myself, and pursuing his victory, 
rallied and tossed me in a most unmerciful 
and barbarous manner until we came to Chel- 
sea. I had some small success while we were 
eating cheese-cakes ; but coming home, he 
renewed his attacks with his former good- 
fortune, and equal diversion to the whole com- 
pany. Jn short, sir. 1 must ingenuously owu 
that 1 never was so handled in all my life ; and 
to complete my misfortune, 1 am since told 
Ihat the butt, flushed with his late victory, 
has made a visit or two to the dear object of 
my wishes, so that 1 am at once in danger of 
losing all my pretensions to wit, and my mis- 
tress into the bargain. This, sir, is a true 
account of my present troubles, which you 
are the more obliged to assist me in, as you 
were yourself in a great measure the cause of 
them, by recommending to us an instrument, 
and not instructing us at the same time how to 
play upon it. 

' I have been thinking whether it might 
not be highly convenient, that all butts should 
wear an inscription affixed to some part of 
their hodien. showing on which side thev are 



to be come at, and that if any of them are per- 
sons of unequal tempers, there should be some 
method taken to inform the world at what 
time it is safe to attack them, and when you 
had best let them alone. But, submitting these 
matters to your more serious consideration, 

1 am. Sir, yours, &c.' 

1 have, indeed, seen and heard of several 
young gentlemen under the same misfortune 
with my present correspondent. The best 
rule I can lay down for them to avoid the like 
calamities for th^ future, is thoroughly to 
consider, not only ** Whether their com- 
panions are weak," but " Whether themselves 
are wits." 

The following letter comes to me from £xe» 
ter, and being credibly informed that what it 
contains is matter of fact, I shall give it my rear 
der as it was sent to me ; 

I'Izeter, Sept. 7. 
'MR. SPECTATOR, 

' You were pleased in a late speculation 
to take notice of the inconvenience we lie 
under in the country, in not being able to 
keep pace with the fashion. But there is an* 
other misfortune which we are subject to, 
and is no less grievous than the former, 
which has hitherto escaped your observation. 
I mean the having things palmed upon os for 
London fashions, which were never once heard 
of there. 

' A lady of this place had some time since 
a box of the newest ribands sent down by the 
coach. Whether it was her own malicious in* 
vention, or the wantonness of a London mil- 
liner, lam not able to inform you ; but among 
the rest, there was one cherry-coloured riband, 
consisting of about half a doxen yards, made 
up in the figure of a small head-dress. The 
aforesaid lady had the assurance to affirm ap 
midst a circle of female inquisitors, who were 
present at the opening of the box, that this was 
the newest fashion worn at court. Accordingly 
the next Sunday, we had several females, who 
came to church with their heads dressed wholly, 
in ribands, and looked like so many victims 
ready to be sacrificed. This is still a reigning 
mode among us. At the same time we have 
a set of gentlemen who take tlie liberty to ap- 
pear in all public places without any buttons 
to their coats, which they supply with several 
little silver hasps, though our freshest advice^ 
from London make no mention of any such 
fashion ; and we are something shy of afford- 
ing matter to the Lutton-makers for a second 
petition. 

' What J would humbly propose to the pub- 
lic is, that there may be a society erected in 
London, to consist of the most skdful persons 
of both sexes, for the inspection of modes and 
fashions ; and that hereafter no person or per- 
sons shall presume to appear singularly habited 
in any part of the country, without a testimo- 
nial from the aforesaid society, that their dress 
is answerable to the mode at London. By this 
means, sir, we shall know a little whereaboof 

we ^.YQ. 

* If vou coi\\d bT\li« \3t\\^tW!iW^\ \^\s«ax '^tPa. 
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would verj much oblige greiit numben of your 
countrj friends, aud amou|^ the rest, 

' Your very humble serrant, 
X. 'JACK MODISH.' 
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Parvola, pumilio, yfgnety fjtt*, *ota nicrum ^al. 

Lttier. iv. 1 155. 
I 

A liUlo, pretty, witly, chuniiiig ithe ! 

Thsrk are in the followiiig letter, matters, 
which I, a bachelor, cannot be supposed to be 
acquainted with : therefore shall uot prcteud 
to cxpiaiu upon it until farther consideration, 
but leave the author of the epistle to express 
his condition his own way. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I do not deny but you appear in many of 
your papers to understand human life pretty 
well ; but there are very many things which 
you cannot possibly have a true notion of, in a 
single life ; these are such as respect the mar- 
ried state ; otherwise I cannot account for 
your having overlooked a very good sort of 
people, which are commonly called in sroni 
" the Hen-peckt." You are to understand that 
I am one of those innocent mortals who sufler 
derision under that word, for being governed 
by the best of wives. It would be worth your 
consideration to enter into the nature of ufTec- 
tion itself, and tell us according to your philo- 
sophy, why it is that our dears should do what 
they will with us, shall be froward, ill-natured, 
Afsuming, sometimes whine, at others rail, 
then swoon away, then come to life, have the 
me of speech to the greatest fluency imagin- 
able, and then sink away ogain, and all be- 
cause they fear we do not luvc them enough ; 
that is, the puor things Ktvc us so heiirtily, that 
they cannot think it possil>le we should be able 
to love them in so great a degree, which makes 
them take on so. 1 sa}', sir, a true good-natur- 
ed man, whom rakes and libertines call hen- 
peckt, shall fall into all these different moods 
with his dear life, and at the same time sec 
they are wholly put on : and yet not be hard- 
hearted enough to tell the dear good creature 
that she is an hypocrite. 

* This sort of good men is very frequent in 
the populous and wealthy city of Loudon, and 
it the true hen-peckt man. The kind creature 
cannot break through his kindnesses so far as 
to come to an explanation with the tender soul, 
and therefore goes on to comfort her when 
nothing ails her, to appease her when she is 
not angrj', and to give her his rash when he 
knows she does not want it : rather than be 
uneasy for a whole month, which is computed 
by hard-hearted men the 8))ace of time which 
a froward woman takes to come to herself, if 
you have courage to stand out. 

' There are indeed several other species of 
the hen^eckt, and in my opinion they are cer- 
tainly the best subjects the queen has ; and for 
that reason I take it to be your duty to keep us 
above contempt. 

'/ffonot krsow wUethrr f mnk<» mvRclf un- 



derstood in the represcntatioa of a hen-peckt 
life, but 1 f hall take leave to give yoo an te- 
count of myself, and my own spouse. Toa 
arc* to know that I am redLoned no fool, have 
on several occasions been tried whether I will 
take Ul-usage, and the event has been to soy 
advantage ; and yet there is not such a slave m 
Turkey as i am to my dear. She has a good 
share of wit, and is what you call a very pretty 
agreeable woman. I perfectly doat on her, 
and my aflection to her gives me all the anxi- 
eties imaginable but that of jealousy. My bc^ 
ing thus confident of her, I take, as mucb as I 
can judge of my heart, to be the reason, tktt 
whatever she does, though it be never so modi 
against my inclination, there is still left s«Nnc- 
thing in her manner that is amiable. She wfi 
sometimes look at me with an assumed gran- 
deur, and pretend to resent that 1 have not 
had respect enough for her opinion in such in 
instance in company. I cannot but smile at 
the pretty anger she is in, and then she pre- 
tends she is used like a child. In a word, oar 
great debate is, which has the superiority io 
point of understanding. She is eternally form- 
ing an argument of debate ; to which I veiy 
indolently answer, " Thou art mighty pretty." 
To^this she answers, *' All the world but yen 
think 1 have as much sense as yourself." 1 re^ 
peat to her, '' Indeed you are pretty." Upon 
this there is no patience; she will throw down 
any thing about her, stamp, and pull off her 
head-clothes. " Fy, my dear," say 1, ** how 
can a woman of your sense full iuto such an 
intemperate rage ? This is an argument that 
never fails. *' Indeed, my dear," says she, 
** you make me mad sometimes, so you do, 
with the silly way you have of treating me like 
a pretty idiot." Well, what have 1 got by pat- 
ting her into good humour? Nothing, but thst 
I must convince her of my good opinion by my 
practice; and then I am to give her possession 
of ray little ready money, and, for a day and 
a half following, dislike,all she dislikes, and 
extol every thing she approves. I am so ex- 
quisitely fond of this darling, that I seldom 
see any of my friends, 1 am uneasy in all com- 
panies until 1 see her again: and when I come 
home she is in the dumps, because she says she 
is sure I came so soon only because I think her 
handsome. I dare not upon tiiis occasion 
laugh ; but though 1 am one of the warmest 
churchmen in the kiugdoni. 1 am forced to rait 
at the times, because she is a violent Whig. 
Upon this we talk politics so long, that she b 
convinced I kiss her for her wisdom. It is a 
common practice with me to ask her some 
question concerning the constitution, which 
she answers me in general out of Harring- 
ton's Oceana. Then I commend her strange 
memory, and her arm is immediately locked 
in mine. While I keep her in this temper 
she plays before mc, sometimes dancing in 
the midst of the roofn, sometimes striking an 
air at her spinnet, varying her posture and 
her charms in such a manner that I am in 
continual pleasure. She will play the fool if 
I allow her to be wise ! but if she suspects f 
like her for her trifling, she immediately grows 
grave . 
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' These are the toils in which I am taken, 
and 1 carry off my tervitude as well as most 
men; but my application to ynu is in behalf of 
the heo-peckt in gei.eral, Hiid I desire a dis- 
seitalion from you in defence of us. You have, 
aa 1 am informed, very good autliorities in our 
fiivour, and hope you will not omit the mention 
of the renowned Socrates*, and his philoftojihicj 



world, we must examine it by the followiBg' 
niles : 

First, whether it acts with steadiaets and 
uniformity in sickness and in health, in pros- 
perity and in ndversity : if otherwise, it it to 
be looked upon as nothing else but an irradi- 
cation of the mind from some new supply of 
spirits, or a more kindly circulntion of the 



resignation to his wife Xantippe. This would 
be a Tery good office to the world in general, 
for the hcn-peckt are pow<>rful in their quality 
and numbers, not only in cities, but in courts ; 
in the latter they are ever the most obsequi- 
ous, in the former the most wealthy of all men. 
TVfaen you have considered wedlock thorough- 
ly, yon ought to enter into the suburbs of mat- 
rimony, and give us an account of the thral- 
dom of kind keepers, and irresolute lovers ; 
the keepers who cannot quit their fair ones, 
though they see their approaching ruin : the 
lovers who dare not marry, though they 
know they never shall be happy without the 
mistresses whom they cannot purchase on 
otbcr terms. 

* What will be a greater embellishment to 
your discourse will be, that you may And in- 
stances oi the haughty, the proud, the frolic, 
the stubborn, who aie each of tham in secret 
downright slaves to their wives, or mistresses. 
I must beg of you in the last place to dwell 
upon this, that the wise and valiant in all ages 
hare been heu-peckt; and that the sturdy 
tempers who are not slaves to affcciiou, owe 
that exemption to their being inthrallcd by am- 
bition, avarice, or some meaner passion, j 
have tcti thousand thousand things more to say, 
but ray wife sees me writing, and will, accord- 
ing to custom, be consulted, if I do not seal 
this immediately. 

' Your's, 

T. ' fTATHANIBL HRNROOST.' 
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QiiM enini bonus, aut fucr di|!nu« 

AreanA, qunlrin Ciirrria ri:ll r^'c ktwf*Tt\Qf, 

Ulla alicna sibi crcdat muh 1 Juv. Mat. xv. 140. 

Who can ull scniie of othpm' illi* p«capc, 

Is but a brute, at bissl, in human shape. Tate. 

In one of my last weekN papers I treated of 
j^oofl-nature, as it is the effect of constitution ; 
I shall now speak of it as a moral virtue. The 
first may make a man easy in himself and 
a|^reeable to others, but implies no merit in 
him tJint is possessed of it. A man is no more 
to be praised upon this account, than because 
he has a regular pulsCf or a good digestion. 
This good-nature howevar in the constitution, 
which Mr. Dryden somewhere calls a ' milki- 
ness of blood,' is an admirable ground-work 
for the other. In order therefore, to try our 
good-nature, whether it arises from the body 
or the mind, whether it be founded in the ani- 
mal or rational part of our nature : in a word, 
whether it be such as is entitled to any other 
reward, besides that secret satisfaction and 



blood. Sii Francis Baron mentions a cunning 
solicitor, who would neve ask a favour of a 
great man before dinner; but took care to 
prefer his petition at a time when the party 
petitioned had his mind fV-ee from care, and his 
appetites in good humour. Such a transient 
temporary good-nature as this. Is not that phi- 
lanthropy, that love of mankind, which de- 
serves the title of amoral virtue. 

The next way of a man's bringing his good 
nature to the test is, to consider whether It 
operates according to the rules of reason and 
duty: for, if notwithstanding its general bene^ 
volence to mankind, it makes no distinction 
between its ohjects, if it exerts itself promis- 
cuously towards the deserving and undesenr- 
ing, if it I'elieves alike the idle and the indi- 
gent, if it gives itself up to the first petitioBer, 
and lights upon any one rather by accident 
than choice, it may pass for an amiable in- 
s^urt. but must not assume the name of a 
moral viiiue. 

The third trial of good-nature will be the 
examining ourselves, whether or no we are able 
to exert it to our own disadvantage, and em- 
ploy it upon proper objects, notwithstandinc 
any little pain, want, or inconvenience, which 
may arise to ourselves from it. In a word, 
whether we are willing to risk any part of 
our fortune, or reputation, or health, or ease, 
for the benefit of mankind. Among all these 
expressions of good-nature, I shall single out 
that nhicli goes under the general name of 
charity, as it consists in relieving the indi- 
gent ; that l>eing a trial of this kind which 
offers itself to us almost at all times, and in 
every place. 

f should propose it as a rule, to every one 
who is provided with any competency of for- 
tune more than sufficient for the necessaries of 
life, to lay aside a certain portion of his income 
for the use of the poor. This I would look 
upon us an offering to Iliin who has a right 
to the whole, for the mc of those whom, in 
the passaere hereafter mentioned, he has de- 
scribed us hik own representatives upon earth. 
At the same time we should manage our chari- 
ly with such prudence and caution, that we 
may not hurt our own friends or relations, 
whilst we are doinij: good to those who are 
strangers to us. 

This may possibly be explained better by an 
exbmple than by a rule. 

Eu^onius is a man of an universal good-na- 
ture, and generous beyond the extent of bis 
fortune ; but withal so prudent, in the econo- 
my of his affairs, that what goes out in chap 
rity is made up by good management. £ii- 
genius has what the word calls two hundred 
pounds a year; but never values himself 
above nine-score, as not thinking he has a 



contentment of mind which is. essential to it, 

and the kind reception it procures us in thelright to the tenth fiatt, ^\vVc.yJ Vt^M% «^ 
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propriates to charitable uiA. To this sum he 
Arequently makes other volnntary additions, 
insomuch that in a good year, for such he ac- 
counts those in which he has been able to 
make greater bounties than ordinary, he has 

S'tcd above twice that sum to the sickly and 
digent. Eugenius prescribes 10 himself ma 
By particular days of fastrnii^ and abstinence, 
in order to increase his private bank of charity, 
and sets aside what would be the current ex- 
penses «f those times for the use of the poor. 
He often goes afoot where his business calls 
him, and at the end of his walk has gircn a 
shilling, which in his ordinary methods of 
expense would have gone for coach-hire, to 
the first necessitous person thai has fallen in 
his way. I hare known him, when he has 
been goinr to a play or an opera, divert the 
money which was designed for that purpose, 
upon an object of charity whom he has met 
with in the street ; and afterwards pass his 
evening in a coffee-house, or at a friend's fire 
side, with much greater satisfaction to him- 
self, than he could have received from the 
most exquisite entertainments of the theatre. 
By these means he is generous without im- 
poverishing himself, and enjoys his estate by 
making it the property of others. 

There arc a few men so cramped in their pri- 
vate affairs, who may not be charitable after 
this manner, without any disadvantage to 
themselves, or prejudice to their families. It 
is but sometimes sacrificing a diversion or con- 
venience to the poor, and turning the usual 
course of our expenses into a better channel. 
This is, I think, not only the most prudent and 
convenient, but the most meritorious piece of 
charity, which we can put in practice. By this 
method, we in some measure share the neces- 
sities of the poor at the same time that wc re- 
lieve them, and make ourselves not only their 
patrons, but their fellow-sufferers. 

Sir Thomas Brown, in the last part of his 
lleligio Medici, in which he describes his cha- 
rity in several heroic instances, and with a no- 
ble heat of sentiment, mentions that verse in 
the proverbs of Solomon, ' He that giveth to 
the poor, lendeth to the Lord :'* " There is 
more rhetoric in that one sentence, says he, 
than in a library of sermons ; and indeed, if 
those sentences were understood by the rea- 
der, with the same emphasis as they arc deli- 
vered by the author, we needed not'those vo- 
lumes of instructions, but might be honest by 
an epitome. "t 

This passage in scripture is, indeed, wonder- 
fully persuasive ; but L think the same thought 
is carried much farther in the New Testament, 
where our Saviour tells us in a most pathetic 
manner,' tliat lie shall hereafter regard the 
clothing of the naknd, the feeding of the hun- 
grj', and the visiting of the imprisoned, as of- 
fices done to himselt', and reward them accor- 
dingly.t I'ursuant to those passages in holy 
scripture, I have somewhere met with the epi- 



" Trov. xix. 17. 
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taph of a charitable mau, which has very 
much pleased me. 1 cannot recollect tlie 
words, but the sense of it is to this purpose; 
What I spent I lost ; what I possessed is left to 
others ; what I gave away remains with me.* 

Since I am thus insensibly engaged in sacied 
writ, I cannot forbear making an extracted 
several passages which I have always read 
with great delight in the book of Job. It is 
the account which that holy man gives of his 
behaviour in the days of his prosperity, and if 
considered only as a human composition^ is 
a finer picture of a charitable and good-natur- 
ed man than is to be met with in any other 
author. 

' Oh that I were as in months past, as in the 
days when God preserved me : When his caa- 
dle shineth upon my head, and when by his 
light I walked through darkness : When the 
Almighty was yet with me ; when my childrai 
were about me: When I washed my steps 
with butter, and the rock poured out riven 
of oil. 

' When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; 
and wiien the eye saw me, it gave witness to me. 
Because I delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless, and him tliat had none to help hin. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me, and I caused the widow's heart 
to sing for joy. I was eyes to the blind, and 
feet was I to the lame : I was a father to the 
poor, and the cause which I knew not I search- 
ed out. Did not I weep for him that was in 
trouble ? was not my soul grieved for the poor t 
Let me be weighed in an even balance, that 
God may know mine integrity. If I did des- 
pise the cause of my man-servant or of my 
maid-servant when they contended with me; 
what then shall I do when God riseth up ? and 
when he visiteth, wliat shall I answer him ? 
Did not he that made me in the womb, make 
him ? and did not one fashion us in the womb? 
If I have withheld the poor from their desire, 
or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail: 
Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, and 
the fatherless hath not eaten thereof: If I 
have seen any perish for want of clothing, or 
any poor without covering: If his loins have 
not blessed me, and if he were not wanned 
with the fleece of my sheep ? If I have lifted 
up my hand against the fatherless, when I 
saw my help in the gate ; then let mine arm 
fall from my shoulder-blade, and mine um 
be broken from the bone. If I have r^oited 
at the destruction of him that hated me, or 
lifted up myself when evil found him : (Nei- 
ther have I suffered my mouth to sin, by jrisb- 
ing a curse to his soul.) The stranger did not 
lodge in the street; l^ut I opened my doors 
to the traveller. If my land cry against me. 



"• Tho epitaph alliidrd to is (or wnO in Si. GcorgeS 
Chiirt:h ut Doncaistcr in Vorksliirv, unit ruii» In old Eu^ub 
thuH: 

How now, who is hcaro? ThHt I kpent that I had: 
1 Robin of Douc.'uitnru That I gave, thatlhavr: 
And Murgnrot uiv foiiro Tliiit I left, that I lost. 
A. D- 1579. 
Quoth Ilobertuf> Bynt, wlio iu tins world liid rrigu thrcR-^ 
s^coroyean and »^v^n. nud yrt livod not oiit:. 
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or that the fiirrowii likewise therefore com- 
plain : If 1 have eaten the fruits thereof with- 
ont monej, or have caused the owners 
thereof to lose their life; let thistles grow 
instead of wheat, and cockle instead of bar- 
l«y.*' L. 

9«* 178.] Monday, September 24, 1711. 

Comia in nxorem Bor. Lib. S. Ep. ii. 133. 

CitU to bis wife. Pcpe. 
I OAIROT defer taking notice of this letter. 

' na. SPECTAtOR, 

I am but too good a judge of your paper of 
the 16th instant, which is a master-piece ; I 
mean that of jealousy : but I think it unwor- 
thy of you to speak of that torture in -the 
breast of a man, and not to mention also the 
pangs of it in the heart of a woman. You 
hare rery judiciously, and with the greatest 
penetration imaginable, considered it as wo- 
man is the creature of whom the diffidence is 
raised : but not a word of a man, who is so 
unmerciAil as to move jealousy in his wife, 
and not care whether she is so or not. It is 
pouible you may not believe there are such 
tyrants in the world ; but alas, I can tell you 
of a msfn who is ever out of humour in his 
wife's company, and the pleasantest man in 
the world every where else ; the greatest slo- 
ven at home when he appears to none but his 
Ikmily, and most exactly well dressed in all 
Other places. Alas, sir, is it of course, that 
to deliver one's self wholly into a man's power 
without possibility of appeal to any other ju- 
risdiction but his own reflections, is so little an 
obligation to a ^ntleman, that he can be of- 
fended and fall mto a rage, because my heart 
swells tears into my eyes when I see him in a 
cloudy mood 7 I pretend to no succour, and 
hope fbr no relief but from himself; and yet 
he that has sense and justice in every thing 
else, never reflects, that to come home only to 
deej) off an intemperance, and spend all the 
time he is there as if it were a punishment, 
cannot but give the anguish of a jealous mind. 
He always Icavea his home as if he were going 
to court, and returns as if he were entering a 
jail. I could add to this, that from his com- 
pany and his usual discourse, he docs not scru- 
plo being thought an abandoned man, as to 
big morals. Yonr own imagination will say 
eaongh to yon concerning the condition of me 
his wife; and I wish you would be so good as 
to represent to him, for he is not ill-natured, 
and reads you much, that the moment I hear 
the door shut after him, I throw myself upon 
my bed, and drown the child he is so fond of 
with my tears, and often frighten it with my 
cries ; that I curre my being ; that I run to my 
glam all over bathed in sorrows, and help the 
utteranea of my inward anguish by beholding 
the gnihof my own calamities as my tears 
fall from my eyes. This looks like an ima- 
gined picture to tell jrou, but indeed thu is one 
of my pastimes. Hitherto I have only told 
you the general temper of my mind, but how 



shall I give you an account of the distractioii 
of it ? Could you but conceive how cruel I am 
one moment in my resentment, and at the en- 
suing minute, when I place him in the con- 
dition my anger would bring him to, how 
compassionate ; it would give you some notion 
how miserable I am. and how little 1 deserro 
it. When I remonstrate with the greatest gen- 
tleness tiiat is possible against unhandsome ap- 
pearances, and that married persons are un- 
der particular rules ; when he is in the bast 
humour to receive this, I am answered only : 
That I expose my own reputation and sense if 
I appear jealous. 1 wish, |[ood sir, you would 
take this into serious consideration, and ad- 
monish husbands and wives, what terms they 
ought to keep towards each other. To«r 
thoughts on this important subject will haro 
the greatest reward, that which descends 
on such as feel the sorrows of the afilicted* 
Give me leave to subscribe myself, 

' Tour unfortunate humble servant, 

' CELIHIU.' 



* Job xxix. S. Ic TTX. ^X &b. xxxi. ff. &1:. J«a«l9kir. 
V/jt I. 



I had it in my thoughts, before I receiveA 
the letter of this lady, to consider this dreadfid 
passion in the mind of a woman ; and the 
smart she seems to feel does not abate tho 
inclination I had to recommend to husbands 
a more regular behaviour, thau to give the 
most exquisite of torments to those who love 
them, nay whose torments would be abated if 
they did not love them. 

It is wonderful to observe how little is made 
of this inexpressible injury, and how easily 
men get into a habit of being least agreeable, 
where they are most obliged to be so. Bat 
this subject deserves a distinct speculation, 
and 1 shall observe for a day or two the beba^ 
viour of two or three happy pairs I am ac« 
quainted with, before I pretend to makeasys^ 
tern of conjugal morality. I design in the first 
place to go a fevr miles out of town, and there 
I know where to meet one who practises all 
the parts of a fine gentleman in the duty of 
an husband. When he was a bachelor much 
business made him particularly negligent iu 
his habit; but now there is no young lover 
living so exact in the care of his person. One 
who asked. Why he was so long washing his 
mouth, and so delicate in the choice and 
wearing of his linen ? was answered, *' Be- 
cause there is a woman of merit obliged to 
receive me kindly, and I think it incumbent 
upon me to make her inclination go along with 
her duty.' 

If a man would give himsolf leave to think, 
he would not be so unreasonable as to expect 
debauchery and innocence could live in com- 
merce together ; or hope that flesh and blood 
is capable of so strict an allegiance, as that a 
fine woman must go on to improve herself till 
she is as good and impassive as an angel, only 
to preserve fidelity to a brute and a mtyr. 
The lady who desires me fi)r her sake to end 
one of my papers with the following letter, I 
am persuaded, thinks such a perseverance 
very impracticable. 

' HUSBARD, 

* Stay more at home. 1 know >!\mx^ '^^'^ 
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OUi iinrttrcuiu niuton |iuf niua Uhinct. 

VUm Ul.l mUUtlllD fUi IBliew DlilH Julcii 

{.rehWHI <lcIr<»iiiHki, rariturqiir nuiiwiu'a. 
lln: Jn Putt 

tMn^'n nnir nmilofnariltnitli, 

But bft uho tMondj butrcutJoii vrith iIqI&^e, 
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'I XAi ca<it m; readen under 
diviiiong, lliu merciiriiil and Ihi 
The Srit are the fay part of my ditclplc 
who miuire iiieculaliuat of wit and humoLii 
the olhen Rri> Ihoie of ■ mote loleinn an 
sober turn, who find do pleiuure but in pappi 
of morBlitj and sound iiinte. The former ta 
rvery thing ttiat in icrioua, alupid; the latii 
look upon eiery thing at impertinent that 
ludiRraim. Were I alwayi grave, one half of 
mj reaJen would fall all' from me : wen 1 n 
waja merry, I should loie the other. I msk 
it therefore my endeavour to find out entri 
talnmenti of both kinds, and by that meani. 
perhapn. mn*n1l the good of both, nore than 
I should do, did I alwayi write la the particii 
lar tasic of cither. As they neillicr nf Ihrii 
know what I proceed upon, the iprighlly rno 
(tcr, who lakea up my paper in order to be ili 
verted, very often finds hiuKelf engaged nan 
warea in a ^eriout and proCtablc coumc n 
thinking; ok on the contrary, the thoughlfu 
man. wlin perliapa may hope to finil tome 
thing solid, and full of deep reflection, ia vcri 
often intentihly betrayed into ■ Bl of mirtli 
in a word, llie reader sila down lo my untri- 
lainmeiil without knowing liia bill of fnrr, anr 
[)■■ therefore h1 least the picaiuie of hopln; 



e may bi 






re I left 

(hould rather aim at inslrnc 
ing; but if we will be uaeful 



the world, w< 
IS we find il. Aiilhora ofprofeqi 
ed leverily (llscaornse the looser pnri ofm&n 
khid fi-om having any thing tu do with thei: 

before he vrill enter upon the ri;ailing of i 
Seneca or an Epictelns. The very title of i 
moral Ireati'c has Koinclliing in ii nnslercacx 
■hockinE to the carcle«» and inconsid crate. 

For this reason several unthinking peraoii: 
fall ill my way, who would give no allentiLii 
to lectitrpi delivered with a religious aerioui 
neia or a philosophic grariiy. They are en 






di);pcrie nclaachuly, and put our fmcultia in 
good humour. To'which louic wilt add, that 
the British climate, mora than bdj> otber, 
mHkcj eulertaiiiDieDli of this nature in a man- 
ucr ncci'ssary. 

If what I have here said doe* not reana> 
mead, it wilt nl leaal excuse, the variety of mjr 
tpenilaliona. I would uot wDlingly lau^ bat 
in order tu inatruct, or if I sometime* Ikii ■ 
this point, when my mirth ceases to tie imtnw- 
tive, it ahnll never cease to he Innocent. A 
Bcniimloits conduct in thii particular, has, 
perhaps, more merit in it than ' 
of readers imagine ; did Ihey ki 
thoughts occur in a point of hnnour, whicba 
diticreet author in modesty aappressei ; hov 
many ilrokci of raillery present themielvM, 
which could not fail to please the ordinur 
laitc of mankind, t!ut are atided in their biiifa 
by reainn of some remot<i tendency whicb 
they carry in them to corrupt the minds of 
tbuae who read them; did Ihey know bo* 
inauy glances of ill-nature are iBduatrianaly 
iivoidcd for fear of doiiiR injury to the reputk- 
tioii of another, they would be apt to Ihiak 
kindly of IhoHe writera wlio; endeavour to 
make ihemselvea diverting, without being im- 
mornl. On<- mny apply lo these authors that 
ige in Wilier: 

,«. l™.. U»ir Uio pr.T-r lli-^y w^lrt hrxra pt. 
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nav dispoitr them tniifien lo 
crHbonlc discourses, 1 shall 
rculalioni iiaetesa. I mii^il 
thnt the gloouiiueas in which 
linds of (he best men arc in- 
I stands in need of Biieh litlU' 
-tb Hnd taugliter. as are apt lo 



lirce yearn since nt the Bath. The pri . 

giiineu. tu be conferred upon the ablest wliis- 

ler, that ia, im liliii who could whiille clearest, 

and go through his tunc without laughing, to 

■ * h at ihetume time he wnd provoked by the 

:k pOBTun-B of a merry-andrew, who waa ta 

1 upon (he tlairc and plnv his tricks in the 

ova forlhe guinea- Tiie first was a plough- 

of a very promising aspect ; his features 

steady, and his muscles composed in so 

lible a alupidity, IhHl ii)>on his lirst appeat- 

evcry one gave the Kuinea for loiI. The 

pickled lierring Imwever found the way to 

thake him ; for upon his whistliug a country 

,iig. Ibis unlucky wag danced to il with such 

variety of disloilioiii and grimaces, that tlie 

counlrymnn could not forliviir smiling upon 

hiui, niid bv that iiicanii spoiled his whistle, 

andlo^tlhe'prlEC. 



led ll. 



lagen 



imder-cilizen of Ihe Uatli. a person remarkable 
among the inferior people of Ibnt place for lii« 
wisdom, and lii:' broud hand. He con- 
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trmctedhi>nK>utliwl(h>amucliKTavitv,aaii,il 
ha might (lif pom tiiimindio be mare icrir 
than ordinary, bugan llie tune at The CI 
dm) in tbe Woml. Ilr went Ihrouffh pari o 
with good taCMii, when on a tuddcn th» wit 
hia clbo*, who bnd Rppeared wondevrii 
gn.ye and illeutive for lome lime, gate Iliii 
togch ii|iou the Inft ihoiiider. unii *lar«l h 
ID the fticc with >d bewitchiug a griu, Ihat I 
whiatlar relaxed bit fibrei into n kiiiJ ot'sl 
per, aod at leagtl) biiDt out inlo an o[ 
langb The third who ciilered the liitB wa 



d all hii arti, whittled nSculcl 
II b« bore uway the priic, to 



■rfy-ai.d 



e gn.il 



mkiU. Now, lir. I huiiiblj coueeive. wholes 
7<Ni have delcrmiueil of Die grinncrs, the o'b 
lien ouglit to Ik encouraged, notonlj Bt 111 
■rt ii pracliied without dialorlian, but oi it i 
prare* conDtry muiic, promotei gravity, a 
teacbel ordinary people lo keep their counli 
mncM, if Ibey ice any thing ridiciiloui in lli 
bctten ; heaidei that it seemi an cnlcna 
menl very panicuinrly adaptiHl lo the Bnlii, 
it ii uiual fur a rider to wliiillc to hi* lio 
when he would make hit wafer pasa. 

■ I am. Sir, be. 

' After having de«piitcln;d these two impc 
•Bt points of grinning aud whistling I he 
you will oldig* the worlil with »omc rellcr:il< 
npon yawning, an I bare seen it practljcl m 
twelfth -night among other Clitislmaj ginulj 
at the houie of a »cry worthy gcniJoinaii, m 

the yea "' ' — ■ ■ 



n about inidiii; 



■«y. 



company ii dispojed i 
jBwua wideit, and at im: ihujc mu 
rallv al (o produce the moil yawna . 
ipecialort, carried home tlie clieei 
handle thin snhji'ct a* jou onglit, 
not but your paper will ttl hnlf the 
yawning, though I dare prnmiac you 
Ter make any body fall atleap.' 
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TUr uoaaKli'irall/iiiitkMllii'ix^ilD rur..— 

The following Ictier hai «a much w 
■nd gooH icn>e, that I cannot forbear iaie 
it, though it relalri lo a hardened sinnrr, n 
I hn*e Tcry lilllc hopn of relbrming, 
Lewii XIV. of France. 

' Amidil the rariety of lubjcclii of n 
you have Irrati-il, I could with it had fail 
your way, lo expoap llie vanity of conqi 
Thii Ihouglii wiiuM niitnrally lead one I 
French king, who ban been generally eitei 
the grcalcit conqueror of our age, till hi^i 
jeily't arinici liad lorn from him lo mm 
hii countries, and deprived him of the fn 



I Ilia former victoriiB, For my uwd part, if 
were to draw hia picture, I ihould lie fur tak- 
ghini no lower than lollie peace ofRyiwick. 



le of fori 
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iou had b 
I uuprolitable lo liimicif and hia people. 
Ai for biouelf, it ii certain he can bare 
gained nothing by hia canqucttn. it' tli«y liA*« 

I rendered him master of more snbjeeu, 
ii-c richea. or greater power. Wliat I aliaU 
abletoolicr upon tlieic hcHdi, I reaolvc If 
imil lo your conaideration. 

' Tu begin then wiMi his increaie of luUjecta. 
I'rom the time be came of age, aod haa beettB 

loager for himgelf. all the people lie liad ac- 
quired were inch only r> he Itad reduced by 

the peace ; he had conquered not above one- 
liid part of Flanden, and consequently no 
ore than one third port of the iuhabilanta of 

' About onebundred yearangotbe houiea in 
lliat country were all numbered, iind by a juil 
imputation the inhabitanta of all sort! could 

II then I'Kceed IWJODO aonlt. And if any 
an will conaider the desolation by alinoal 
■ipctual wara, the nnmerona nmiiva that have 
red nimoat ever lince at dlicrulion upon the 
■nple, and how much of their comiuerco hai 
ten removed for more aecurily toother place*, 
i will have lilltc rrason lu imagine Ihat their 

numbcra hare linn increased ■. and therefore 
iviih noe-lhird jiart of that province that 
prince can have gained uo nioi« than onc- 
ihird part of the inhabila """ 



■e all c 
c country, ai 



I ihould bi 



ill in Iti 



'i'he fertility of lliin province, iM convcnieat 
slluation for trade and commerce, irt capacity 
fur fumiihing cmiiloyinent and lulniatcnce to 
gi'cat numbcra, and the vaat armiea that bavo 
been maintained here, make it credible Ihat 
the remaining I wo-t hi rdi of Klandeii are equal 
Id all hia other coaqueala ; aud caDicqueatly 
by all, hecaimot have gained moretbaD7ao,OtlO 
new aubjectf, men. women, and children, etpa> 
ciully if a deduction shall lie madd ofsochai 
have retired trout the coiH|ncrur. to live under 
Iheiroldmaaler 

profit, and to >h 

acquired, bow many aiii onca rw ii.iu loai miDB 
AcquiaitioD. 1 think that in hi' wara ho haa 
icldora bmughl leta hiio the field in nil placoi 
■an aOD.OUO fighting men, bei/dea what hare 
cm lelt in garriioni : and 1 think the coin- 
xiu compntalion ia, that of an army, at Ibe 
nd of a campaign, wiihonl aivgei or baltlca, 
carcc four-filUu can be muslered of Ihoie that 
amc into the Geld at the beginning of the 
1 year. Hiswan atievcral timca, ualil tlie last 
. peace, have held about 2Uyeani; and if4),IXV 
i yearly lost, or a Tiftb part of his nrmies, are lo 
' R multiplied by 20, he cannot have lost leai 
ii.-in8(N>,(NWorhi(old anbjccia, and all able - 
r of bodied meri ; a greater number than the nerv 
aubjecta he had acquired. 
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' Bill Ibi' lui i'> ii:>t ull. PrDTidance : 
ta bave eijuall; dirided the whole mui ol 
kind into dil^rent leici, that niiiy * 
may hara tier huiband, and that bat> 
•quallj contribule to the eonliniunce or the 
It tbllowi then, thai tor all the men 



■ ItuthBTtbi 



lived >inele, aod il were but cliarily to heher* 
Ihej have not done all the lerrice the; wen 
Citable or doing in their gencralion. In k 
long a course or jean great part of them didii 
bave died, nnd all the reit >nui( go off at lad 
vithoul leating anj repteientatiTci behind 
Bjr tbii aeteuBt he nunt hove lost not onlj 
8110.00(1 mt^nclf.bntdoable that nunber, and 
all tba increua that waa reaionablj to be " 
]>ected from it. 

'Itiiiaidin the tail war there irai a Am 
ia hii kingdom, which >*ept away two millions 
Bfhii people. Thii ii hardly credible. Ifthc 
lu* *Bi only ofoDC'finh part of thai >um, i 
ni veiy great . But it i> no wonder then 
ihould be famine, where uimuchof thepeople' 
sobitaoce ii taken away for the king'i uie 
that they have not luffieient left to provide 
againil aecidenli; wherein many ofthem 
•re token frnm the plongh lo lerve the king 
hii wan, and a great part of the liJlagc i> lefi 
to tlie weaker handi of lo many wooiei 
cbildrtn. Whatever wai the loii, il ma 
doubtcdly be placed lo the account of his 

' And lO mnit alio the.deitmctiaD or baaiih 
ucnt of a or 400,000 of hit refonned aubjecU 
be could have no other raaionj for valuinj 
thne live* ao very cheap hut only (o recom 
mend himielf to the bigotry of the Spaniah 



' Bow ihould (here be induttiy in a counlry 
wherc all properly ii precariou* T What lub- 
Ject will Mw hit lanti, that hii prince may 
reap tbi? whole harveitT Parsimony and fru- 
gality muit be alrangeri lo inch a peuple; for 
will any man lave to-day, what he ba* real 
la bar will be laken from him lo-morroi. 
And where ii the encouragement for marry ingf 
Will any man think of railing children, wiih- 
onl any auuranceof clothing for their backi. 
arto much ai food for their belliett Aadthut 
by fail fatal ambition, he muat have le»ene^ 
the number of hii lubjecii, not only by 
ilaughler and dolruction ; but by prcveat- 
ing their very births, he hai done ai muct 
■1 WBi poiiible towards deitroyiug potteri^ 
itMlf. 

■ li tbit tbcB the great, the invincible Lewiil 
Tbiiihe immortal man, the taut pumaitl, ei 
the almighty bi hii datleran have called him I 
Ii Ibii the man that ii lo celebrated for bii 
CoaqoeiU? for every lubject be hai acquired, 
IiBi he not lost three tbnt were hi* inheritanccT 
Are not hii troops fewer, and those neither ao 
well fed, clothed, or paid, ai (bey werefbr- 
ucrly, though he has tiow so much greater 
cause to eierl lijmself t And what can be the 
reason of oil this, but that hii revennc is a great 
deal lets, his subjetlt are either poorer, or not 
10 manv lo be plundered by constant taxes for 
hii att ~? 

■ Jt i.' nr)) for Iiiffl he had round ont a wttv] 



lo ncal a kingdom;' iS he bad gamaaosO' 
quering at he did iMlbre. hii rum bad beaa 
' ing since fioiibed. Thii farmgi to my ami 
saying of King Pyrrhm, after he badaMeaa4 
•ne bi'al the Homaoa in a pitched battle,aa4 
as coDiplimcnied by hit geaerali; "Yet," 
<y! he, " such another (ictory and I am qaile 
ndonc." And since I havemenlioned PyrtbM 
Hill end irith a very good, though kaowa, 
ory of this ambitious madmaD. IVbeo he 
td shown the uliaoBt fondneii for bis eipe> 
Llion against Ihe Romans, Cyneas, bis chief 
liniiler, asked him what he propoiedto hia^ 
selfby this war T "Why," layi Pyrrhui, "u 
conquer the Romani, and reduce all Italy l» 
my obedience." — " What iheal" layi CjncM. 
'■To pan over into Sicily," layi Pyrrhui, "all 
hen all the Siciliani mutt be our lubjccu." 
'And what doei your majaity intend ucxtT' 
' Why truly," sayi the king, "to conquer Cu- 
bage, and make myself mailer of all Africa." 
' And what, sir," says the minister, " i* lo kc 
heendofallyourespedilional" "Whylbeo." 



ir the n 



□ good » 



Hai 



" How, sir," re- 
r Iban we have new 
It already as much M 



1 excess are not llir becoming ch» 
riocGs ; but if Pyrrhui and Lewis 
hed like Vitellius, they hadbeeo leu 
lieir people- 

' Tnur humble tcrrani, 

'PHILARITHMUS.' 
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I AS more pleated nilh a letter that ii Bilei 
'ilh touches of nature than of wit. The fol- 
>wiiigone it of this kind; 



Among all Ihe didtreEEGs vhich happen in 
ramilies, I do not retni'mber that you have 
louchrd upon the marriage of children without 
he consent of Iheir pai'pott. I am one af 
iheie unfortunate persons. I was about fifteeo 
*iien 1 took the liberty to choose for myself; 
ind have ever lince languished under Ihe dii- 
pleaiure ofan ineiorable fnther. who, though 
cei me happy in (he bet( of husbands, and 
led with very fiue children, can never be 
ailed upon lo forgive mc. lie oas so kind 
<e before this unhitppy accident that in- 
deed it mokes my breach of duly, in some 
ire. inexcuiable ; and at the lame lime 
It in ne tuch a tendirueit lovards him, 
!>Vt t love him above all Ihinp. and would die 
'ecoDclled to him. I have thrown myielf 
feet, and besought him with tears ts 
pardon me ; but he always pushes me away, 
ind spurns me from him. I have irritlen tc- 
eral letters lo him, but he wilt neither open 

* Tht tdd^on nf Rp^In, teizsd by I.ouli XIV. ip ITOl. 
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nor F«ccire tliem. About two jean ago I sent 
aiy little boy to him, dressed in a new apparel ; 
but the child returned to me crying^, because 
he said his grandfather would not see him, and 
had ordered him to be put out of his house. 
My mother is won over to my side, but dariss 
Slot mention me to my father, for feaf of pro- 
voking him. About a month ago he lay sick 
upon bis b<^, and in great danger of his life : 
I was pierced to the heart at the news, and 
could not forbear going to inquire after his 
heahb. My mother took this opportunity of 
speaking in my behalf; she told him, with 
OLbundanco of tears, that I was come to see 
bim, that I could not speak to her for weep- 
isig, and that I should certainly break my heart 
if he refused at that time to give me his bless- 
ing, and be reconciled to me. He was so far 
from relenting towards me, ihat he bid her 
•peak no more of me, unless she had a mind to 
disturb him in his last moments ; for, sir, you 
mast know that he has the reputation of an 
hooest and religious man, which makes my mis- 
Ibrtune so much the greater. God be thanked 
fae is since recovered ; but his severe usage has 
I^Yen me such a blow, that I shall soon sink 
under it, unless I may be relieved by any im- 
pressions which the reading of this in your pa- 
per may make upon him. 

'lam, &c.' 

Of all hardness of heart there is none so 
inexcusable as that of parents towards their 
children. An obstinate, inflexible,unforgiving 
temper is odious upon all occasions ; but here 
it is unnatural. The love, tenderness, and 
compassion, which are apt to arise in us to- 
wards those who depend upon us, is that by 
which the whole world of life is upheld.' The 
Supreme Being, by the transcendent excellency 
ond goodness of his nature, extends his mercy 
cowards all his works ; and because his crea- 
tures have not such a spontaneous benevo- 
lence, and compassion towards those who are 
under their care and protection, he has im- 
planted in them an instinct, that supplies the 
place of this inherent goodness. 1 have illus- 
trated this kind of instinct in former papers, 
and have shown how it runs through all the 
species of brute creatures, as indeed the whole 
animal creation subsists by it. 

This instinct in man is more general and 
uncircumscribed than in brutes, as being en- 
larged by the dictates of reason and duty. For 
if we consider ourselves attentively, we shall 
find that we are not only inclined to love those 
wbo descend from us, but that we bear a kind 
of ^TOfyii, or natural affection, to every thing 
which relies upon us for its good and pre- 
servation. Dependance it a perpetual call up- 
on humanity, and a greater incitement to ten- 
derness and piety, thui any other motive what- 
soever. 

The man, therefore, who, notwithstanding 
any passion or resentment, can overcome this 
powerful instinct, and extinguish natural affec- 
tion, debases his mind even below brutality, 
frostrates, as much as in him lies, the great 
design of Providence, and strikes out of his 
nature one of the most difine principles that 
h planted in it. 



Among innumerable argomenlssrhich might 
be brought against such an unreasonable pro- 
ceeding, I shall only insist on one. We make 
it the condition of our forgiveness that we for- 
give others. In our very prayers we desire no 
more than to be treated by this l^ind of re- 
taliation. The case therefore before us seems 
to be what they call a * case in point;' the 
relation between the child and father, being 
what comes nearest to that between a creature 
and its Creator. If the father is inexorable 
to the child who has offended, let the offence 
be of never so high a nature, how will ho 
address himself to the Supreme Being, under 
the tender appellation of a Father, and desire 
of him such a forgiveness as he himself refoso 
to grant ? 

To tliiH I might add many other religious, as 
well as many prudential considerations ; but if 
the last mentioned motive does not prevail, I 
despair of succeeding by any other, and shall 
therefore conclude my paper with a very re- 
markable story, which is recorded in an old 
chronicle published by Freher, among the wri- 
ters of the German history. 

Eginhart, who was secretary to Charles the 
Great, became exceeding popular by his beha- 
viour in that post. His great abilities gauied 
him the favour of his master, and the esteem 
of the whole court. Immi, the daughter of the 
emperor, was so pleased with his person and 
conversation, that she fell in love with him. 
As she was one of the greatest beauties of the 
age, Eginhart answered her with a more than 
equal return of jiassion. They stifled their 
flames for some time, under apprehension of 
the fatal consequences that might ensue. Eg- 
inhart at length resolved to hazard all, ra- 
ther than live deprived of one whom his heart 
was so much set upon, conveyed himself one 
night into the princesses apartment, and knock- 
ing gently at the door, was admitted as a per- 
son who had something to communicate to her 
from the emperor. He was with her in private 
most part of the night ; but upon his preparing 
to go away about break of day, he observed that 
there had fallen a great snow during his stay 
with the princess- This very much perplexed 
him, lest the prints of bis feet in the snow 
might make discoveries to the king, who ofteia 
used to visit his daughter in the morning. He 
acquainted tlie princess Imma with his fears : 
who, after some consultations upon the mat- 
ter, prevailed upon him to let her carry him 
through the snow upon her own shoulders. It 
happened, that the emperor not being able to 
sleep, was at that time up and walking in bis 
chamber, when upon looking through the win- 
dow he perceived his daughter tottering under 
her burden, and carrying his first minister 
across the snow ; which she had no sooner 
done, but she returned again with the utmost 
speed to her own apartment. The emperor 
was extremely troubled and astonished at this 
accident: but resolved to speak nothing of it 
until a proper opportunity. In the mean time, 
Eginhart knowing that what he had done could 
not be long a secret, determined to retire from 
court ; and in order to it begged the emperor 
that he would be plea««d tA ^wt^vn^!^RBl> '^x^* 



»a 



• kiud of diicuntei 

LI Inng- icrviccc. The eln 
paror woold not give « direct amvet lo hii 
patition, but told hin he would think or ii 
■■d lappomted a cartain day whrn hv wouk 
l«t him kaoir hi* picaiure H« llien callsr 
laffClber the laoit fiiijhful of hii ruunapllur) 
Htd Bcquaiatiiig- llicin wilh bis pccretar]-'! 
crime, Hk«d tlif^m thoir aiivici! iii ao dviiciiti 
aoaflkir. The moitof tlieoi gave thrir opin 
ioB, that the penoii could not be too icvcrcli 
pnniihad, who had tliui diihaimured hii auii 
tar. Upon the whute debatr, Ihe eniperoi 
daclared it wai tin opinion, tliat Egiahari'i 
pnniibment would niher iucrcaie than til 
miniih the ihame ol' hii Tamily. and tha 
Ihererore he thought it the inoil ■dvinable t( 
Weai oat the memory of the fact, hjr marrying 
him to hii daughter. Accurdiagly, Eginhi.r 
wai called in, mid accpiBiutcd by the einpcror 
that he ihould no longer bate any prelnnce o 
complaining )iia lervice) were not rewarded 
far that the princeii Imma ihould be givr;, 
'■— -- -larriagi - 
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A* all parts of In 



I life CI 






reader muat not 
charitable ipfcrenccs from my tpeaking knoiv- 
iogly of that aort of crime which is at prcieni 
treated of. He will, 1 hope, aupposo I know 
h only from the letters of corrctpaudenti,tU'D 
«firhichyuuBliBllh.-ivG as follow: 



'It ii wonderful ic> inc that among lite many 
enormities which you haic treated of, ynn have 
not mcntlant.'il liiut of Hrncblug, anil puriiuii- 
larly the euiaaring part. I mcHii thnt it ii a 
thing very lit fui your pen, to expose tho (11- 
lany of the practice of dcluiling woincu Ynn 
arc to know, sir, llial 1 myacK am a woman 
who have been one of the unhappy Ibai have 
fiUlen into this miifortuiie, and that by the iu- 
linualion of a very worlhleis fellow who srrvpd 
others in the aamc manner, bi)!!! before my tu- 
in.and sinuelhnltimc. 1 hud, as aoon aa I'le 
raical lefl me, so much indi^^alioii and reioin- 
tion, ai not to go upon the town, ai the phrase 
ii, Imt took in work fur my living in an obicuro 
place, out oflhe knowledge of all wilh wliom J 
mu before aci|uaioleit. 

'Ilia tha oid I nary practice and business of 
life, with a set of Idle fellowi about this town, 
to write letters, acnd measaget, and foim np- 
pointmenti with liiilc raw unlhinking girla, 
and leave Ihem after postesaiun oftheni, with- 
out any merry, toahnme.infamr.poverly, and 
disease. ^Vere yon to read the nauseoiit im- 
pertivocies which nre wriltei 






sillv 



i^hiii^r 

could not lint be lualler of mirlh 
A lift)* 'prrntieegirl of mine 
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has beoD for tome time applied to bj an Itiih 
I'l.'llow, who ilresiei very 6ne, anditratiiaa 
laced coat, and ii the admiration ofteamitraa^ 
es.irho are under age in town. Ever liacal 
havf had lomc knuwiedgc of the mctter, I 
have debarrrd my 'preatice from pen, ink, aol 
paper. Bui tlie other day he bcapalie lOBt 
cravaMnfmi': I went oul of the shop, nad left 
his inislrea* lo put ihcin up in a band-boa is 
«i ikr to be lent to him when hia man callel. 
Whun I came into the shop again. I took oeea- 
lion to M-nd her away, and found in the botto« 
of the boi wrideu iheic words, " IFhy wooH 
yon miuaharmleas crealure that loTeiyoaT" 
thcninlhelid, "TberciinoreiialingStnpbnB^ 
I Kcarcbed a tittle f\irtber, and found in the 
rim of the box, " At eleven o'clock at nigM 
come in a hackney-coach at the eod of eirr 
aircet." Thii wai enough to alarm me; I 
acni away the thingo, and took my meaamet 
BccDrdingiy. An hour or two before the ap- 
pointed lime 1 examined my young lady, aad 
found her trunk atufled with impcrllneni IM- 
tenandanold scroll of parch men t in Lathi, 
winch her lover had *ent her as a aetUemrnt of 
fifty ponndaaycar. Among other thtiip, then 
wn» alao tlie beat lare I had in my shop la 
make him a preient for ciavata. 1 was veij' 
^Indofthit bstcircumatance, breaiite 1 eoidJ 
very cuiiaeieutiouBly swear agaml him that he 
had enticed my tervonl away, and wo* her ac- 
cnmpHce in robbing me : 1 procured a wantal 

prepared, and the tender hour of lova ap- 
proaching, I who had acted for myself in my 
jonth thn same aenieleis part, knew howta 
manage accordingly; therefore, after having 
locked up my maid, and not being ao mtick . 
unlike lier in height and ahape, as in a huddkd 
nay not to pass for her, I delivered the bundle 
designed to lie cariied olT, to her lover'a man. 

Thus I followed after to the cnach, where when 
1 saw his miiatcr lake them in, I cried not. 
Tliievei ! ThicvcB ! and the constable with hit 
Bltvodanti ai'izedmy eipccling lover. 1 kept 
inyielfunobbrrved until 1 saw the crowd suf- 
ficiently incredseil. and thi'u appealed to de- 
clare the gouds lo be mine ; and had the aatit. 
Taction to see my man of mode put into the 
roiiad-houte, with the stolen wares by htm, to 
be pruducnl in evidenre agniiial him the neit 
morning. This matter is notoriously known 
to be fuel ; and I have been contented to save 
'prentice, nndto taken year's rent of this 
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e than the trifle 


I for 
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o have been indicted T Sho 
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men of any 


pant or honnu 


pu 



I foot 

should not laugh at thv imputation of what 
lie wat really guilty, and dread heing accnted 
of I hat for which lie was arretted T 

' In a word, lir, it is in the power of you. 
and such aa I hope you are, to make it «■ in- 
fumoui to rob a poor creature vf her hoooor 
Els licr clothes. I leave tliii tn your i 
tion. only lake leave (which 1 cnnnn 
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Mrtrifki^) ta ramark lo you, that ifthii lim 
hMaltaa HBic of Diankind Ihirt; ftaii agn 
lAMdd have aroldc^d a life Hpeiil in porvrti 
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' Toot nott humble lemat, 

Roiind-hMW, Grpt-S. 

*l •■ ■ man of pleanurp about town, but by 
A* iCaiHdhj of a doU mgac of a juMice n< 
PH^ Bad an Intoleiit conitabic. upon thp 
Mik of an old bairidan, am impr]>on«l hciL' 
ftr tbafl, when I dciigncd only furnicalron. 
naBidBighl luapttrate, bi he CDDvcyed m>' 
>lmg,hMd jaa in his MOuth, and Raid, Iliii 
NmIS BKke a pure ilory fur the Spectator. 
I lapCi rir.yon won't pretend la «ii, ami lake 
fcpntofdnll ro^ci of buf Idem. The wcirM 
iinalMrtd oriitejearn, that there wai nm 
aaiawbowoald knock ilnirii D wutchman in 
■V bihalf, bat I wai carried ofl'willi oi much 
htaph ai ifl had been a plck-pniket. ,\i 
Ah latB, (here it an end nf nil the wit nn<] 
h^aorhitbe world. The lime wiu wheo all 
At haoetl whoremonpri in the neij;liboui- 
kaadwooUbiTe roie agHintl lite cuckuldii in 

Swift. If fornication ii to he icandalout, 
dM Ino thing! that havu been writ by 
■MtoTtha wiMof the la>t arrcmay he bumpd 
tr iWcoBBon hangman. Harkee. Mr. Sper. 
Wnat baquaer, after having done aomc ihingi. 
pH^wdl, don't bcjfin lo write at lliat rate 
tataOMUtleman rxii read lliec. He iiu" lu 
k«c,aad bum your Seneca. Vi.u <l<i ii'it ex- 
|MI He to write my name from hcai-e, but 

T. ' Tour unkdown humble, lie' 
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PasLti wern the firtt |>iecn of wit ihn 
)ndelhcirappcaran>N< in the world, and havi 
batB atill higlily oalupd not only in limeii of\h- 
griBleit aimplicity, faut imonii; the mnti |H>liii 
■fdof mankind. Jotham't fHble ut' the frrn' 
n Ac ddc*t thai i» extant, nnd at binulifiil m 
■ar which have beru madt; (in<-r that limr 
'"* * hhlcor ihu poor mnn and his Innilil 



itibnldcttheaboi 



™ any I 



and lia< 



'•rof a kii<-r wit bout offi'ndifls it, and tn In 
<h HMi after (iad'i own heart to a riciil soi 
ifUifiillt and hi« duty. We lii]d X.~\.y, 
>ke mna. diitant ■£■?■ >'if ftrei-Li-; ami it' 
larii into the very bi-:,'ini>iiig of Dii' r.unni 
*«alth of Rome.t ne nee a innriny inn.ni!> 



.... . fehleoftho 

belly a ~ --. 

pri>per to gain ibe allealiou af an incented 
rabbli>, u a lime when perhapi they would 
I have lorn lu piecei any man who had preach> 
;<m1 the lame doctrine to thvm ia an open and 
dinvt mn»DeT. Aa fttilei took their birtb in 
the very infancy of teaming, they never floui^ 
iilied more llian when learning wa* at ha 
Krcaip^l bcighl. To justify this uicflion, I 
shall put my reailer in mind of Horace, tbo 
^i-enteil wit and critic in llic Auguiian age; 
and of boilenu, the most currecl poet amonp 
the moderns; not to nicntiun l.o Fontaine, 

vof;ne than any atltcr oulhor of our timei. 

The fableo 1 have here mentioned are raited 
altogether upon brnici and vegelaiikt, with 
some of our own sprcies mill among Ihcm, 
wlieii the inorni hnib lo required. But beiidca 
tliii kind of fable, there \i another in whicb 
Ibe aelurs are paiiiooi, virlni!*, vicet, and 
other impf^iimry person! of llie like nature. 
Some of the ancient citiet will have it, that 
the lliail and Odysiey of Homer are fable* of 
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Kuila and heroes are noihiii|[ else but the oF- 
fectiouB of the mind in a viiible >hi^ and 
charnclor. Thus Ihry tell ui, that Achillea, 
in the first Iliad, represents anger, or the It- 
HKCible pari of liunaa nalare; that upon 
drawing hi« sword againil hi* superior in n 
full assembly. FalUs is only another name fbr 
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ini part of Ibe 
the scat of reatMi. 
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mm bi'ing lu.'ked u 
\aA Ihui uf Ibo IT1I 
Idysspy. I think ii 
idercd ii as one of these nllreorical fables, bjr 
he moral which he ims given us of severu 
ini'lf uf it. The greatest Italian witt have 
ipi^lii'il ihemselvcii to Ihc writing nf Ihif latter 
lind iif rallies. Sjienser's Cairy-Queeo is one 
oiilinneil series uf them frumthekecinningto 
he end of that ndmiruUc work. If we iook 
nto llie finest pmse-anlbors <if antiquity, such 
IS fireru. I'Ibio, \i'na|il>iHi, and many othero, 
re shall Und thai this iia> likewise their &• 
niirite kiiiil ol' falilc. 1 khull oulv failhcr ob^ 
erve u|ion it, thni thi- first of this lOTl tbM 
niido any cuiiiiiderRlili' figure in ibe world, 
was that of Herculei uiccliug with Plt^ 
and Virtue; whirh was iurenled bf 
ii-us. who lived lurure derate*, and In 
the lirsl dawiiincs of philusojihy. Ho tued (o 
vel thruugh liri^cf by virtue of ibis fkbh, 
ich procured liim n kind rrcrption in all th« 
.-he: towns, wliere lie nevir foiled telling it 
kuon on til' h^ liHlI.eieil an audience abani 
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. Iicfiire I preieni my 
"is kind, whirh I de- 
it uf the pretent p«- 
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morning he wii» to die, be telb the following 
drcamitance : 

When Socrates his fetters were knocked 
off (as WRS usual to be done on the day that 
the condemned person was to be executed) 
being seated ia the midst of his disciples, and 
lajring one of his legs over the other, in a very 
unconcerned posture, he began to rub it where 
' H had been galled by the iron ; and whether it 
was to show the indifference with which he en- 
tertained the thoughts of his approaching 
death, or (after his usual manner) to take 
every occasion of philosophising) upon some 
useful subject, he observed the pleasure of that 
sensation which now arose in those very parts 
of his leg, that just before had been so much 
pained by the fetter. Upon this he reflected 
on the nature of pleasure and paiu in general, 
and how constantly they succeed one another. 
To this he added, that if a man of good genius 
for a fable were to represent the nature of plea- 
sore and pain in that way of writing, he would 
probably join them together after such a man- 
ner, that it would be impossible for the one to 
come into any place without being followed by 
the other. 

It is possible, that if Plato had thought it pro- 
per at such a time to describe Socrates launch- 
ing out into a discourse which was not of a 
piece with the business of the day, he would 
have enlarged upon this hint, and have drawn 
it out into some beautiful allegory or fable. 
But since he has not done it, I shall attempt to 
write one myself in the spirit of that divine 
author. 

' There were two families which from the 
beginning of the world were as opposite to 
each other as light and darkness. The one of 
them lived in heaven, and the other in hell. 
The youngest descendant of the first family 
was Pleasure, who was the daughter of Hap- 
piness, who was the child of Virtue, who was 
the offspring of the gods. These, as I said 
before, had their habitation in heaven. The 
youngest of the opposite family was Pain, 
who was the son of Misery, who was the 
child of Vice, who was the oflTspring of the 
Furies. The habitation of this race of beings 
was in hell. 

' The middle station of nature between these 
two opposite extremes was the earth, which 
was inhabited by creatures of a middle kind, 
neither so virtuous as the one, nor so vicious 
as the other, but partaking of the good and 
bad qnalities of these two opposite families. 
Jupiter considering that the species, common- 
ly called called man, was too virtuous to be 
miserable, and too vicious to be happy ; that 
he might make a distinction between the good 
and the bad, ordered the two youngest of the 
above-mentioned families. Pleasure, who was 
the daughter of Happiness., and Pain who 
was the son of Misery, to meet one miothcr 
upon this part of nature which lay in the 
half-way between thum, having promised to 
settle it upon them botli, provided they could 
agree upon the division of it, so as to share 
mankind between them. 

' Pleasnre and Pain were no sooner met in 
their nr:v haVitntion, bnt they immediately 



agreed upon this point, that Pleasim thooH 
take possession of the vutnoiu, snd Pida «( 
the vicious part of that species which «te 
given up to them. Bnt upon ezaoiiiilBg Is 
which of them any individual they met wHh 
belonged, they found each of them had a 
right to him; for that, contrary to whattfacj 
had seen in their old places of retidenec^ 
there was no person so vidoua who had ml 
some good in him, nor any person so TutHm 
who had not in him some evil. The troth tf 
it is, they generally found upon searchy thtt 
in the most vicious man Pleasure might hf 
claim to an hundredth part, and that in At 
most virtuous man Pain might come in for « 
least two-thurds. This they saw would oeci* 
sion endless disputes between them, anleasthcr 
could come to some accommodation. To tw 
end there was a marriage proposed betweea 
them, and at length conduded. By thtf «— m 
it is, that we find Pleasure and Pain ate such 
constant yoke-fellows, and that they ^ *^ 
make their visits together, or are never flr 
asunder. If Pain comes into a heart he ■ 
quickly followed by Pleasure; and if Vhm- 
sure enter, you may be sure Pain is not ftr 
off. 

' But notwithstanding this marriage wu 
very convenient for the two parties, it did 
not seem to answer the uatention of J«|Mter 
in sending them among mankind. To leme- 
dy therefore this inconvenience, it was stipo- 
lated between them by article, and confirmed 
by the cosent of each family, that notwith- 
standing they here posfessed the species in- 
differently ; upon the death of every single 
person, if he was found to have in *»■"« a esr^ 
tain proportion of evil, be should be despatch- 
ed into the infernal regions by a passport fttm 
Pain, there to dwell with Misery, Vice, and the 
Furies. Or on the contrary, if he had in hiss 
a certain proportion of good, he should be des- 
patched into heaven by a passport from Plea- 
sure, there to dwell with Happiness, Virtne, 
and the Gods.' L. 
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—^ Opcre in longo foi cat obrftpere somnnm. 

Nor. Art Pott. v. 360l 

Who labours long, may be idlowed sleep. 



WuEN a man has discovered a new Tein of 
humour; it oHen carries him much farther 
than he expected from it. My correspondents 
take the hint I give them, and pursue it into 
speculations which I never thought of at my 
first starting it. This has been the fate of ay 
paper on the match of grinning, which has al- 
ready produced a second paper on paralM 
subjects, and brought me the following letter 
by the last post. I shall not premise any thing 
to it farther than that it is built on matter of 
fuct, aud is as follows : 

* SIR. 

* Ton have already obliged the world with a 
discourse upon gnnning, and have since pro- 
ceeded to whistling, from whence you at length 
came to yawning ; from this, I think, you may 
mak<! a very natural transition to sleeping 
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therefore rccaiameiid tu you for the lubjccl of 
^ k paper the folluwing advertiieinciil, whici 
mboM two montha a;^ WM giTeo inlo evtn 
body'i handii, niiil amy be pcen witb lome iid 
ditiuni in llie D*il; Courant of Auguit thi 

" NichoUi Hut. who liitpt Uit year ir 
8>inl Bartholomew'i hwpital, inleodiloileti 
ttaii rear •( the Cock aiid botll« in Little 

' HaTlnn (iuce iDquircd into the matUT nf 
fkcl. I fii>d that the BbDre-mantianed NichoJuj 
Bart h ererj year leiied with a periDdical Iji 
of ileeping. whirh begini upon the fifth of Au 
put, and end« oo the eleTCDlli or the hduc 
nanth: Tbat 

On the fint of that noDlh be ^ew dull ; 
Oa (he Mconi), appeared irvwtf ; 
On the third, fell a jravniiiK; 
Un the fourth, bei;Bn to nod ; 
Ob the fifth, dropped aileep; 
On the iixlh, wait beard to anore; 
On the HTCDlh, tuvned hinunlf b hi* bed ; 
On theeij^htli, recoFeredfain foTraer poeture ; 
On the niitlh, fell a ilretcliinf ; 
On the tenth about midnight, awaked : 
On the cleTcnih in Ibe morning, called Ibr 
« little imall beer. 

' Thii account I hare citroeliHl out of tlie 
jonnial of lliin iieepin|: worlliy, ai il hai bcirn 
tkilhftitly ktrpi by a gentleman of Lincotu**' 
inn, who ha> undcitakcn to bu bin hiitoriogiO' 
pber. I have ipnl it to you, not oolj ai It te- 
prenenti tlic aclian* of .Nicholai [lart, but as 
It leeou a verv natural picture of the life o( 
many an honest Kn^liih genlliinan, whoii 
whole hiitury very oftin cunniitu ol yawaingi, 
noridinj, ilretcUing, turning, liL-epini;, driak- 
inc and the like ciiraordiuaiy paniculan. I 
do not queilion, lit, that, if you pleated, tv- 
conld put out aH adrertiieinent not unlike ll 
alwvcmeutionud, of irveral men of figun 
that Mr. John Such-a-uiie. genthman, or Th.i- 
mai Sut'li-a-onc, eiquire, hIio akpt in ll 
coiiiilry Imt summer, intend) (o (Ivvp in tow 
thia winter. The wurttof il i<, thai lbedro»i_ 
patt of our apcciei i« cHrflj made up ufTery 
boocil gcutlemen, who live quielly among 
their ncijEhboura. without ever diiturbing the 
public peace. They are droau wilhout clings. 
1 could heartily wiib, that wvcral lurbulenl, 
resllcM. anbitiou) apiriti. would for a wbUe 
idiange pbtcei with iheie good men. and enter 
Ibemaelve* idIo .Vicbolet Iluil'a fralemlly. 
Could one but lay ailcep a few buij heads 
wliich 1 could namt, from tlic Cril of Novem- 
lier nctt tn the first of May enaulnjn,* I qucs- 
liou not but it would very much rrdound to 
the quiet of particular pcrioui, aa well at to 
(he henrfit of Ihe public. 

' Bui 10 relurn to niehnlai HaH: I belteie, 
lir. vou ■ ill think it a very cztmordinary eir- 
cumstance fir n mail to gain Ilia livclibaod liy 
tlcepine, and that reat ihonid procure a man 
gualrnance HI well ni induatry; yel lo il is, 

• AI Ikal limr unr rnriin Bt parliament UiOall)' con- I 



thai riichulu got lail year enough to aappart 
hiaiitelf fur a twelTenwulh. I am likewite In- 
fomicd that he bai thia year had a reiy eom- 
forlnble nap. The pocia value themielm 
very much for sleeping on raniaaiu*, but 1 
DGvpr heard they got a groat by It. On the 
conirary, our ft'lcnd Nicholaa gcU more by 
atetjiiiig than he cunid by working, and may 
be more properly lairi, than ever Homer wai. 
to have bad golden dreamt. Juvenal indeed 
meniioni a droway husband who raited an 
ntBie by loorinir, 'but then he it repretented 
[n hare tlepl what the common people call m 
(log's tleep ; or if bla slepp was real, hia wife 
vins awnke, and about her butineaa. Toui' 
pen, which love* lo moraltie upon all tub- 
jecti, may raise aomethlng, nethinkt, on thU 
circuOHtBnce alio, and point out (o ut thoie 
seta of men, who, Inatead of growing rich by 
an haneat induatry, recommend themielvet tu 
the favour oftlie great, by making themieWes 
agreeable companiont in Ihc partieipHtiooi nf 



Mm 



, air, I 



in tirub-ilreet it now 



of Ihe moat cmbeni pent 
employed in Hriiing Ihe 

Iuu> tleeper, which I hear will hg of a mora 
10 ordinary leiigtii, ai il mutt contain all Ihe 
niculnn thai are auppoied to have paiied 
hi; imagination during ao lonf aalcep. He 
said to haTr gone already through three 
dnyt and three night* of it, and to have com- 
prised in Iheni. Ilie moat reninrkable paitajiva 
' iliv four firat emplrea of the tvorld. irhn 
in keep fi-ee from party ilrokei, bit work 
ny )ir of uir ; but this I much doubt, having 
(en informed hy one of hit frieDdi andcon- 
lants, tliat be ha* apohcu some Ihingt of 
iinrod with loo great freedoro, 
L, ■ I am ever, Sir, fcc.' 
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Tjikke is nothing in which men more de. 

'■•e themtclve* than in what the world etlU 

'Sl. There are to many pataiont which hide 

emielvei under it, and so many mitchieft 

iainjr from il, that some bare gone to far as 

nay it would have been for the benefit of 

anhind if il hn<l nevrr been rertoiied in the 

caltlotue of viiluea. It it certain, where ilia ' 

once laudable and pradential, i( is an hundred 

limea criminal and erToneoui; nor can it be 

bI violence in all rclij^iona, however oppo- 
they may be to one another, and in all the 

tubdifiiions of each religion in particular. 

are told by aomeof the Jewish rabbins. 

thai Ihc firtt murder was oecationed by a rali- 
1 eonlmversy ; and if we bad (he whole 
iry of teal fVom Ihe days of Cain to our 
timet, we ahould see il Slled with to many 
pa of alnuftlitiT and bloodahrd. ai would 
f a wise man very careful how he tulTera 
idf to be nctuatetl h^ ArV ■». ■^'wit^**^ 
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when it only regards matters of opinion and 
speculation. 

I would have every lealoui man examine 
his heart thoroughly, and, I beHeyc, he will 
often find, that what he calls a seal for his re- 
ligion, is cither pride, interest, or ill-nature. 
A man, who differs from another in opinion, 
sets himself above him in his own judgment, 
and in several particulars pretends to be the 
wiser person. This is a great provocation to 
the proud man, and gives a very keen edge to 
what he csJls his seal. And that this is the 
case very often, we may observe from the 
behaviour of some of the most zealous for or- 
thodoxy, who have often great friendships and 
intimacies with vicious immoral men, provided 
they do but agree with tliem in the same 
scheme of belief. The reason is, because the 
vicious believer gives the precedency to the 
virtuous man, and allows the good Christian 
to be the worthier persou, at the same time 
that he cannot come up to h^ perfections. 
This we find exemplified in that trite passage 
which we see quoted in almost every system of 
fthics, though upon another occasion : 

Video meliora proboque, 

Dctcriura sequor Oeid. Mot. vii. 90. 

I Mte Cho lifflif > uid I ajiprovo it too ; 
CondninD the wronff , and yet the wrong |tun«iift. 

Tate. 

On the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal wero 
true and genuine, we should he much more an- 
gry with a sinner than a heretic ; since there 
arc several cases which may excuse the latter 
before his great Judge, but none which can ex- 
cuse the former. 

Interest is likewise a great inflamcr, and 
sets a man on persecution under the colour of 
zeal. For this reason we find none arc so for- 
ward to promote the true worslup by fire and 
sword, as those who find their present account 
in it. But I shall extend the word interest to 
a larger meaning than what is generally given 
it, as it relates to our spiritual safety and wel- 
fare, as well as tb our temporal. A man is 
glad to gain numbers on his side, as they serve 
to strengthen him in his private opinions. Eve- 
ry proselyte is like a new argument for the 
establishment of his faith. It makes him believe 
that his principles carry conviction with them, 
and are the more likely to be true when he 
finds they are conformable to the reason of 
others, as well as to his own. And that this 
temper of mind deludes a man very often into 
an opinioa of his seal, may appear from the 
common behaviour of the athiest, who main- 
tains and spreads his opinions with as much 
heat as those who believe they do it only out of 
a passion for God's glory. 

Ill-nature is another dreadful imitator of 
zeal. Many a good man may liave a natural 
rancour and malice in his heart, which has 
been in some measure quelled and subdued by 
religion ; but if it finds any pretence of break- 
ing out| which does not seem to him inconsist- 
ent with the duties of a Christian, it throws ofl* 
aQ restraint, and rages in its full fury. Zeal 
ijr, t^erefo/e. a great ease to a malicious man, 



by making him believe he does Crod ■erviee, 
whilst he is gratifying the bent of a pcrvcna 
revengeful temper. For this reason wefiad 
that most of the massacres and dcvaitatioai 
which have been in the world, have taken their 
rise from a furious pretended seal. 

I love to see a man sealous in a good matter, 
and especially when his zeal showa itself ftr 
advancing morality, and promoting the hajipi- 
ness of mankind. But when I find the nifltni- 
ments he works with are racks and gibbeH, 
galleys and dungeons: when he imprifoai 
men's persons, confiscates their estates, mioi 
their families, and burns the body to save thi 
sAuI, I cannot stick to pronounce of such a OM, 
that (whatever he may think of his faith oad 
religion) his faith is vain, and hts relifionm* 
profitable. 

After having treated of these false scalots ii 
religion, I cannot forbear mentioning a moa- 
strous species of men, who one would not tluik 
had any existence in nature, were thej not to 
be met with in ordinary conversation, I Hen 
the zealots in atheism. One would fancy that 
these men, though they fall short, in evny 
other respect, of those who make a profenioB 
of religion, would at least outshine them' hi 
this particular, and be exempt from that rin^ 
fault which seems to grow out of the impra- 
dent fervours of religion. But so it is, that ia- 
fidelity is propagated with as much fierceaev 
and contention, wrath and indignation, as if 
the safety of mankind depended upon it. There 
is something so ridiculous and pervene in tUs 
kind of zealots, that one dues not know howto 
set them out in their proper colours. They 
arc a sort of gamesters who are eternally npoa 
the fret, though they play for nothin^^. They 
are perpetually teasing their friends to come 
over to them, though at the same time they a^ 
low that neither of them shall get any thing fay 
the bargain. In short, the zeal of spreading 
atheism is, if possible, more absurd than 
atheism itself. 

Since I have mentioned this unaccountaUo 
zeal which appears in atheists and infidels. I 
must farther observe, thai they are likewise in 
a most particular manner possessed with the 
spirit of bis:otry. They are wedded to opinioBi 
full of contradiction and impossibility, afid at 
the same time look upon the smallest difficulty 
in an article of failh as a suflicient reason for 
rejecting it. Notions that fall in with the com- 
mon reason of mankind, that are conformable 
to the sense of all oges, and all nations, not to 
mention their tendency for promoting the hap- 
piness of societies, or of particular personf, 
are exploded as errors and prejudices ; and 
schemes erected in their stead that are alto- 
gether monstrous and irrational, and require 
the most extravagant crcdvlity to embrace 
them. I would fain ask one of these bigot- 
ed infidels, supposing all the great points of 
atheism, as the casual or eternal formation 
of the world, the materiality of a thinking 
substance, the mortality of the soul, the for* 
tuitous organization of the body, the motioat 
and gravitation of matter, with the like pai^ 
ticulars, were laid together and formed into 
a kind of creed, according to the opinions of 
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the most celebrated atheists; I say, supposing^ 
such a creed as this were formed, and impos- 
ed upon any one people in the world, whether 
it would not require an Infinitely greater mea- 
sure of faith, tlian any set of articles which 
they so riolently oppoHC. Let mc therefore 
advice this generation of wranglers, for their 
own and for thi^ piuhlic good, to art at least so 
consistently with thcmsclvrs, as not to burn 
with seal for irrcligion, and with bigotry for 
nonsense. C. 
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Jligfa Heaven iu«lf our i;npiiniH rit^c a^.-ailb. — P. 

Upon my return to my lodgings last uiglit, 
I found a letter from my worthy friend the 
clergyman, whom 1 have given some account 
of ID my former papers, lie tolls nic in it 
that be was particularly pleased with the latter 
part of my yesterday's speculation ; and at 
the same time inclosed the following essay, 
which he desires me to publish as the sequel 
of that discourse. It consists partly of iin- 
CommoB reflections, and partly of such as 
have been already used, but now set in a 
Stronger light. — 

' A believer may be excused by the most 
hardened atheist for endeavouring to make 
bim a convert, because he does it with nn eve 
to both their interests. The atheist is incxcu»- 
able who tries to gain over a believer, because 
he does not propose the doing himself or the 
believer, any good by such a conv«>rkion. 

' The prospect of a future state is the secret 
comfort and refreshment of my soul ; it is that 
which makes nature look gay about me ; it 
doubles all my pleasures, and supports me un- 
der all my afflictions, I can look at disappoint- 
meatt and misfortunes, pain and sickness, 
death itself, and what is worse than death, the 
loss of those wlio are dearrst to me, with in- 
difference, so long as 1 keep in view the plea- 
sures of eternity, and the state of being in 
which there will be no fears nor apprehen- 
sions, pains nor sorrows, sickness nor sepa- 
ration. Why will any man be so impertinently 
officious as to tell me all this is only fancy and 
delusion ? Is there any merit in being tlie mes- 
senger of ill news ? If it is a dream, let mc 
enjoy it, since it makes me both the happier 
and better man. 

* I must confess I do not know how to trust 
a man who believes neither heaven nor hell, 
or in other words, a future state of rewards 
and punishments. Not only natural self-lore, 
but reason directs us to promote our own in- 
terests above all things. It can never be for 
the interest of a believer to do me a mischief, 
because he is fure upon the balance of ac- 
counts to Hnd himself a loser by it. On the 
contrary, if he eonsic'ers his own welfare in 
his behaviour towards me, it will lead him to 
do me all the good he can. and at the same 
time restrain from doing me any injury. An un- 
believer does not art like a reasonable crea- 
ture, if he f;»rof?-« nin cnntrnry to his prrs»*nt 



interest, or does not distress lae when it turns 
to his present advantage. Honour and good 
nature may indeed tie up his hands ; but as 
these would be very much strengthened by 
reason and principle, so without them they 
are only instincts, or wavering unsettled no- 
tions, which rest on no foundation. 

' Infidelity has been attacked with so good 
success of late years, that it is driven out of 
all its out-works. The atheist has not found 
his post tenable, and is therefore retired into 
deism, and a disbelief of revealed religion on- 
ly. But the truth of it is, the greatest number 
of this set of men are those who, for want of 
a virtuous education or examining the grounds 
of religion, know so very little of the matter 
in question, that their infidelity is but ano- 
ther term for their ignortince. 

* As follv and inconsiderateness are the. 
foundations of infidelity, the great pillars and 
supports of it are either a vanity of appear- 
ing wiser than the rest of mankind, or an 
ostentation of courage in despising the ter- 
rors of another world, which have so great 
an influence on what thev call weaker minds ; 
or an aversion to a belief that must cut them 
ofl* from many of those pleasures they pro- 
pose to themselves, and till them with re- 
morse for many ol those they have alread3- 
tasted. 

' The great received articles of the Christian 
religion have been so clearly proved, from the 
authority of that divine revelation in which 
they are delivered, that it is impossible for 
those who have ears to hear, and eyes to see, 
not to be convinced of them. But were it 
possible for any thing in the Christiam faith 
to be erroneous, I can find no ill consequences 
in adhering to it. The great points of the in- 
carnation and sufl*ering of our Saviour pro- 
duce naturally such habits of virtue in tne mind 
of man, that, I say, supposing it were possi- 
ble for us to be mi;4taken in them, the infidel 
himself must at least allow that no other sys- 
tem of religion could so eflVctually contribute 
to the heightening of morality. They give us 
great ideas of the dignity of human natnre, 
and of the love which the Supreme Being 
bears to his creatures, and consequently en- 
gage us in the highest acts of duty towards our 
Creator our neighbours and ourselves. How 
many noble arguments has St. Paul raised 
from the chief articles of our religion, for the 
advancing of morality in its three great 
branches ! — To give a single exampi'* in each 
kind. What can be a stronger motive to a 
firm tru.ot and reliance on tlie mercies of our 
Maker, than the giving his Son to suffer for 
us ? What can make us love and esteem even 
the most inconsiderable of mankind more than 
the thought that Christ died for him ? Or 
what dispose us to set a stiicter guard upon 
the purity of our own heartit, than our being 
members of Christ, and a part of the society 
of which that immaculate person is the head ? 
But the^e are only a specimen of those admi- 
rable iiiforcements of moralitv, which the 
apostle has drawn from the history of our 
blessed Saviour. 
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niRtfers uiUi iIihi o«uidoiir and seriousnen 
which they dencrTe, we should not see them 
act with such a spirit of bitterness, arro^nce, 
and malice. They would not be raising such 
insigniiicant cavils, doubts, and scruples, as 

may be started against every thing that is not I den indifference, admiration in her fkce M 
capable of matheinatical demonstration; in I his being surprised that he is received likaa 
order to unsettle the mind of the ignorant, stranger, and a cast of her head another way 

with a pleasant scorn of the fellow's insolenot. 



the latter is not conteated to be 
amiable, but she must add to that adTavtage 
a certain delight in being a torment to othen. 
Thus when her lover is in the full expectatioB 
of success, the jilt shall meet him with 



disturb the public peace, subvert morality, and 
throw all things into confusion and disorder. 
If none of these reflections can have any in- 
Anence on them, there is one that perhaps 
mav, because it is adapted to their vanity by 
which they seem to be guided much more than 
their reason. I would therefore have them 
consider, that the wisest and best of men in 
all ages of the world, have been those who 
live<1 up to the religion of their country, when 
they saw nothing in it opposite to morality, 
and to the best lights they had of the divine na- 
ture. Pythagoraic's first rule directs us to 
worship the gods " as it is ordained by law," 
for that is the most natural interpretation of 
the precept. Socrates, who was the most re- 
nowned among the heathens both for wisdom 
and virtue, in his last moments desires his 
friends to oflo^ a cock to iilsculaiiius : doubt- 
less out of a submissive deference to the 
established worship of his countrj-. Xenophon 
tells us, that his prince (whom he sets forth as 
a pattern of perfection) when he found his 
death approachinfr, offered sacrifices on the 
mountains to the Persian Jupiter, and the Sun, 
" according to the custom of the Persians ;" 
for those arc the words of the historian.* 
?fay, the Kpicureans and atomical philoso- 
phers showed a very remarkable modesty iu 
this particular ; for though the being of a God 
was entirely repugnant to, their schemes of 
natural philosophy, they contented themselves 
with the denial of a providence, asserting at 
the same time the existence of gods in gene- 
ral ; because they would not shock the com- 
mon belief of mankind, and the religion 0| 
their country.' L. 
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Ah wretehf>d ther ! whom Pyrrha's nnile 
And nBBn«pcrl«d arU beguile!— I>ttifr«iNftf. 

Thb intelligence given by this correspondent 
Til so important and useful, in order to avoid 
the persons he speaks of, that I shall insert his 
Tetter at length. 

* MR. SPKCTATOR, 

' I do not know that you have ever touched 
upon a certain species of women, whom we or- 
dinarily call jilts. Toil cannot possibly go 
upon a more useful work, than the considera- 
tion of these dangerou<i animals. The coquette 
if indeed one degree towards the jilt ; but the 
heart of the former is bent upon admiring her 
lelf, and giving false hopes to her lovers ; but 



* Xcnnph. Cympu^. Lib. P p. 5W. BiJ. Ilutchiiw. 1T47. 



pleasant 

It is very probable the lover goes home ullcilf 
astonished and dejected, sits down to his 'scia- 
toire, and sends her word in the most abjert 
terms that he knows not what he has done, tlMl 
all which was desirable in this life is so so^ 
denly vanished from him, that the charmer of 
his soul should withdraw the vital heat ftoa 
the heart which pants for her. He contioncs 
a moutnful absence for some time, pining ia 
secret, and out of humour with all things 
which he meets with. At length he takes ar» 
solution to try his fate, and explain with her 
resolutely upon her vnaccoimtable carriage. 
He walks up to her apartment, with a thousand 
inquietudes and doubts in what manner he 
shall meet the first cast of her eye ; when 
upon his first appearance she flies towards 
him, wonders where he has been, accuses Ua 
of his absence, and treats him with a famiHi^ 
rity as surprising as her former coldness. This 
good correspondence continues until the lady 
observes the lovers grow happy in it, and thsn 
she interrupts it with some new inconsistency 
of behaviour. For (as I just now said) the 
happiness of a jilt consists only in the power 
of making others uneasy. But such is the 
folly of this sect of women, that they cany 
on this pretty skittish behaviour, until thej 
have no charms left to render it supportable. 
Corinna, that used to torment all who con- 
versed with her with false glances, and little 
heedless unguarded motions, that were to be- 
tray some inclination towards the man she 
would insnarc. finds at present all she attempts 
that way unregarded; and is obli^d to in- 
dulge the jilt in her constitution, by laying ar- 
tificial plots, writing perplexing letters from 
unknown hands, and making all the young fel- 
lows in love with her until they find out who 
she is. Thus, as before she gave torment by 
disguising her inclination, she now is obliged 
to do it by hiding her person. 

' As for my own part, Mr. Spectator, it has 
been my unhappy fate to be jilted from my 
youth upward ; and as my taste has been Ter|r 
much towards intrigue and having intelligence 
with women of wit, my whole life has passed 
away in a series of impositions. I shall, for 
the benefit of the present race of young men 
give some account of my loves. I know not 
whether you have ever heard of the famous 
girl about town called Kitty. This creature 
(for T must take .«(hame upon myself) was my 
mistress in the da^-s when keeping was in 
fashion. Kitty, under the appearance of bo-- 
ing wild, thoughtless, and irregular in all her 
words and actions, concealed the most ac- 
complished jilt of her time. Her negligence 
had to me a charm in it like that of chastity, 
and want of desirrs seemed as great a merit, 
\a?i tW r.otvf^\\^\ v>^ \\v*m, 'VVw. air she gat« 
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iMndf wai tb«t Bt' B nmipiagf girl, and w 
ever 1 talked to her irilh any turn of rondi 
■ho would imniedintcty ■nalch off mj periwig, 
tij it upon hericlr in the glui, clap her nn 
a-Umbaw, draw rny iwaril. and make pas! 
OD ibc wall, take off my cravat, and le'm: 

to lome other uiiaccouutHble rampiihneis. v 
tilth* time I hadappointcdtopaii aira^ wiih li 
was over. I went from her full of pleuure 
tlw reflection that I hadthekecpiogof lo niu 
bMtvtj in a ■Oman, who ai die «ai too hec 
Um lo pleaie me, wai alio too UDallentiit 
fonn a deaipi lo wrong me. Long did I 
■vart erejj hour that hunfi he»*y upon mc 
tbc company of thii creature, uhom 1 look 
upon ai neither guilty nor innocent, but coi 
iMDfb at myself for my unaccountable pli 
■lira in an expcniic upon her, until in tlic e 
i( appeared my pretty fnseniible wu with ch 
bj my fbotman. 

' "Shi* aecideot rouacd mc into a disdain 
mg«init all lihcrtine womea, under what ap- 
pearance locTer they hid their insincerity, and 
I refoWed after that lime lo conTene- will 
none but thoac who lived within the nalea o 
decency and honour. To thii end 1 Ibrraei 
■lyielf into a more re^lar turn of behaviour 
and began to make viaili, IVequcnt aiiem biles 
and lead out ladiei from the thcalrci, with al 
the other inii^lGcant dutiei which the pro 
tetteA lerTinli of ihe fair place Ihemelvp^ ir 
conitaat rradineti (o perform. In a very llttli 
time, (haviogaplentiful fortune,) fathers am 
motheri began to regard me aa a K"*d mairh 
«nd 1 found easy admittance into the best nimi 
lies in town to observe their daughters; Inn I 
who was bom t" fbltow the fair lo no piirpo<ie 
bnve by the force of my ill star* made my ap. 
plication lo three jilts iuceeiirely. 

' HyEua is one of those who Ibnn ihem 
itWrs into a melancholy and indolent air, anc 
eodeavour lo gain admirers fh>m their inalipn 
tion to all around them. Hysna can loll ii 
her coach, with somethiof so fixed in her cduii 
teuanee, that it is impossible to conceive liej 
meditation is employed only on her drees ant 
her charms in that posture. If it were no 
too coarse a simile, [ should say, Hyena, ii 
the figure she aflects to appear in, it a spidei 
in Ihe midst of a cobweb, thatii su'etodeglru} 
every fly that approaches it. The net Hyn^nc 
throws is u fine, that you are taken in it be 
fore you can observe any part of her work. 
attempted her for a long and weary season, bu 
I found her passion went no farther than to br 
admired; and she ii of that onreaionnbli 
temper, as not to laiue the inconstancy nf hvi 
lovcn, provided she can boatt she once ha< 



end of my wishes; when Ihe attaer day ah* 
" ' me into her closet, and told ma, with tt 
jrave face, that she was a woman of ha- 
aour, and seamed lo deceive a man who lor- 
:d her with so much sincerity as she saw I 
lid, and therefore she must inform me Ihat 
the was by oalure the mutt iiiconsisni ereap 
turo breathing, aud begged of me not in m^rry 
If I insisted upon it, 1 should ; but lhat 
ras lately fallen in lovu with another. 
What to do or say 1 know not, but desir* 
you to inform me, and yon will infiaitaly 
oblige, 

• Sir, 
' Your humble servant, 



' Biblis was the second I aimed al. and her 
vanity lay in purchasing the adorers of oihrr<, 
and not in rejoicing in their lore hself. "" " 
is no man's mittrew, but every woman's 
As soon OS I found this, I Ml in love 
Ckloe, who is my present pleasure ani 
ment. I have writ lo her, danced with her, 
and fought for her, and have been bar a 
the sichl and expectation of the whole ._ _ 
those three years, and thoiif lit mjielf near Ihe 



Mr. Sly, haberdasher of hats, at the cor- 
■.r of Devereui-cuurt, in the Strand, gives 
itice, thai he has prepared very neat hall, 
ihbers, nnd brushes fur Ihe use of young 
■desmcn in the last year of their appren- 
ticeship, al reasonable rates- 
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Lotuiaumlnudui He Isudslo viro. — TmIL 
It fivrs me plEDMire to b« pT«J>«d bj- you, whom slJ 

Hk is a very unhappy man who sets his 
earl upon being admired by Ihe multitude, 
r affects a general and un distinguishing ap- 
lausc among men. What pious men call Iha 
sstimony of a good conscience, should be the 
leasure of our ambition in tills kind; thai ii 
3 say, a man of spirit should contemn tha 
raise of the ignorant, and like being ap- 
plauded for nothing but what lie knon's in hit 
own heart he deserves. Besides which, Ihe 
character of the person who commends yuu ia 
' tred, befoTL' yon sel n value upon 
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I again, and learn lo live nf yourself." 
argument of a loo*e nnd un^vcratd 
)>e affurted with Ibe ])romisruonf ^• 
probation of the generality of mankind ; and 
I man of virtue should be too delicate for so 
coarse an appetite of fame. Men of honour 
ihould endeavour only to please the worthy, 
ind Ihe man of merit should dciirc to be tried 
only by his peers. I tliougbt it a noble senti- 
neiit which 1 heard yesterday uttered in con- 
'ersation: ' I know,' said a gentleman, 'tiny 
It be prrealcr than ai 
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me into a fit of crying : aod I immediately, 
in a true gense of my condition, threw myidf 
on the floor, deploring my fate, callin|^ npoa 
all that was g^ood and tacred to succour me. 
While I was in all this agony, I observed a de- 
crepit old fellow come into the room, and look- 
ing with a sense of pleasure hi his face at aD 
my vehemence and tranKport. In a pause of 
my distresses I heard him say to the ■hamelcn 
old woman who stood by me, ** She is certain- 
ly a new face, or else she acts it rarely." With 
til at the gentlewoman, who was making her 
market of me, in all the turns of my penoB, 
the heaves of my passion, and the suitable 



towards women, or in other words, since I 
talked of wenching, I have had epistles upon 
that subject, which I shall, for the present 
entertainment, insert as they lie before me. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' As your spectilations are not confined to 
any part of human life, but concern the wick- 
ed as well as the good, I must desire your fa- 
Tourable acceptance of what I, a poor strolling 
girl about town, have to say to you. I was 
told by a Roman-catholic gentleman who pick- 
ed me up last week, and who. I hope, is absolv- 
ed for what passed between us ; 1 say I was 
told by such a person, who endeavoured to 
convert me to his own religion, that in coun- 
tries where popery prevails, besides the ad- 
vantage of licensed stews, there are large en- 
dowments given for the Inntrabili, I think he 
called them, such as are past all remedy, and 
are allowed such maintenance and support as 
to keep them without farther care until they 
expire. This manner of treating poor sinners 
faas, methinks, great humanity in it ; and as 
you arc a person who pretend to carry your 
reflections upon all Kuhjects whatever ttint oc- 
cur to you, with candour, and act above the 
■ensc of what misinterpretation you may meet 
with, I beg the favour of 3'ou to lay before all 
the world the unhappy condition of us poor 
vagrants, u ho are really in the way of labour 
instead of idleness. Tlierc arc crowds of us 
whose manner of livelihood has long ceased to 
be pleasing to us : and who would willingly 
lead a new life, if the rigour of the virtuous 
did not for ever expel us from coming into 
the world again. As it now happens, to the 
eternal infumy of the male sex, falsehood 
among you is not reproachful, but credulity in 
woman is infamous. 

* Give me h*ave, sir, to give you my history. 
Ton arc to know that I am a daughter of a 
man of a good reputation, tenant to a man of 
quality. The heir of this great house took it 
in his head to cast a favourable eye upon me, 
and succeeded. I do not pretend to say he 
promised me marriage : I was not a creature 
silly enough to be taken by so foolish a story ; 
but he ran away with mc up to this town, and 
introduced uie to a grave matron, with whom 
I boarded for a day or two with great gravity, 
and was not a little pleased with the change of 
my condition, from that of a country life to 
the finest company, as I believed, in the whole 
world. My humble servant made me under- 
stand that I sliould always be kept in the plen- 
tiful condition 1 then enjoyed ; when after a 
very great fondness towards me, he one day 
took his IcQve of mc for four or five days. In 
the evening of the same day my good landlady 
came to me, and observing me vei*y pensive, 
began to comfort me, and with a smile told me 
1 must see the world. When I wns deaf to all 
she could say to divert me, she began to tell 
me with a very frank air that I must be treated 
as I ought, and not take these squeamish hu- 
mour* upon me, for my friend had left me to 
the town ; and, as their phrase is, she expect- 
ed i would see company, or 1 nmst be treated I * a fPirbratPil courir'anard r-wnire" afthattimruih 
liko what I had brou/rht myself to. TKw put\oiitV.\n«Ti. 



change of my posture, took occasion to 
mend my neck, my shape, my eyes, my limbs. 
All this was accompanied with such speeeha 
as you may have heard horse-coursen make 
in the sale of nags, when they are warruited 
for their soundness. You understand by tUs 
time that I was left in a brothel, and ezpoMd 
to the next bidder who could purchase me of 
my patroness. This is so much the work ef 
hell: the pleasure in the possession of m 
wenches abates in proportion to the degrea 
we go beyond the bounds of innocence ; and 
no man is gratified, if there is nothing left 
for him to debauch. Well, sir, my first maa, 
when I came upon the town, was Sir Jeofty 
Foible, who was extremely lavish to meofhii 
money, and took such a fancy to me that be 
would have carried mc oiT, if my patroness 
would have taken any reasonable terms for 
me ; but as he was old, his covetousness was 
his strongest passion, and poor I was soon left 
exposed to be the common refuse of all the 
rakes and debauchees in town. I cannot tell 
whether you will do me justice or no ; till I 
see whether you print this or not ; otherwise, 
as I now live with Sal,* I could give you a 
very just account of who and who is together 
in this town. You perhaps won't believe itj 
but- 1 know of one who pretends to be a very 
g-ood protestant. who lies with a Roman ca- 
tholic : but more of this hei'eafter, as yon 
please me. There do come to our house the 
greatest politicians of the age; and Sal is 
more shrewd than any body thinks. No 
body can believe that such wise men could 
go to bawdy-houses out of idle purpose. I 
have heard them often talk of Augustas 
Cajsar, who had intrigues with the wives 
of senators, not out of wantonness but arata* 
gem. 

'It is a thousand pities you should be so f^ 
verely virtuous as I fear you are ; otherwise 
after one vi.sit or two, vou would soon under- 
stand that we women of the town are not such 
usrieps correspondents as you may imagine : 
you have undoubtedly heard that it was a 
courtesan who discovered Catiline^s conspi- 
racy. If you print this I'll tell you more ; and 
am, in the meantime, 

'Sir, 
, Your most humble servant, 

, RP.BRCCA KETTLETOP/ 
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tbalif anu« were pli 
of bay. ahirh aAectcd hli lenx- 
each Hide, and tempted hioi iii ll 
degree, whrlher it would be poidble for him 
to eat of cither. They jteaeratly dclermimi 
thi) qneition to the diaadvantagr of the nai 
who they lay would itarte io the midat o 
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liHii it nant* maleriali. The wiaest nf man 
'!> tnmclimea actedt by inch unaccouDlable 
otiveg.Bithe life oflhefool and Ihe ntp«r- 
iiiooi ii guided by nothing die. 
I am aui'priied thai none of the foTtaae- 
lli'ia, or. aa the Fi-ench call them, the IK- 
■-T- lie bonne ATimtare, who publiah thrir 
II- ii> vVFiy qnniicrofthe town, have tunwd 
jr iDtlerii-'s to their adTantage. Did any af 
M'ln act up for a caster of forluoate flgurci, 
liht might he U01 get by hi« pretended di^ 

I reiuemher among Ihe advert iaemenia in the 
nil-R'iy of September Ihe 27tli, I wat aurprii' 
1 to ace the following oae : 
' Thi* ia In give notice, thatten *1iillinp oror 
id above Ihe market-price, will be given fcr 
le lifkel in the I.SOO.INIOI. lotlery, No. XSO, 
V Nalh. riifl'.al Ihe Bible and Three Cnwna 
. I'heapaide.' 

'riiii ndTeriitemcnl hea given great matter 

r fpeculalkm lo coffee-houte iheoriata, Mr. 

ri'ifT* principle! and converialino have bMM 

vaiaed upon thia occaiion. and *Brioai coa> 

urep made why he ahonld Ihni act hia keatt 

n No. 132. 1 have examined all the powaas 

hoac numbera. broken Ihem into fradioai, 

'acted the iquare and cube mot, divided and 

mnltiplicd them all waya, but could nnt arrhre 

' until about Ihreedaya ago, wben 



lalTMa 



IkeTol'^.vi'heBlHwe 



[ht iaia tkp HDue al CiiBb- 

iTTidiy \ ud Id order la miki* 
aaeb nppoilljnii wu ttipect- 
u ■ innii«y-lriU. Tli» w« 

slbrBckigi, bulS30lHia( 
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1 reccireil Ibe r(illo»-iu|rle(ler from an unknow 
budi hy irhiehl Gii.l that Mr. Nalh. Cliff _ 
Ml If the n^enl, an4 not the priDcipalin thitatl- 



' I am Ibc pcrton that lately adverliie^ 
wmilil gne ten iliillinp more ilian Ihc eurrei 
price Tor llie (ickcl Ko. 133 in llic loiloiy noi 
rinwinx: vhich iia leerel irhicli I hare cair 
tnunicatcd m toau friandt, who rail; me ir 
Kewantly upon that aceounl. Van niut kuoi 
I baic bat one iichf-(. for which renion, and 



It renulred il ihould b 






Approved. I am lo poiilire 1 hair pitched iipoji 
tbe great lot, that I could almnst luy all I am 
worth of il. Mt viiioni are no frpqueiil and 
strong upon thit occ»ion, thai I haTp not oolj- 

nhieh in nil pmbabilily it will «rll for. This 
meming in piirticiilnr, I act up au equipage 
whiehllookupiHi to he ihe gay'tt hi thu town 
'he liTeri™ are ipry rich but not tfnndy. 
xhouM be very ^lad to leek speciilBliun or tw 
upon lollcry nulijecti. in which you woul 
obli^ all people roncerned, and in parlicutai 
' Tour mod humble Icrvuni, 



After hnvins wiahed my c< 
lurk, nnd thanked him foi 
noi, I ehiill for thia time d. 



n po^ibility. We live 



preaei 



•re. We o 

doubt ill); to 

prolitt of >omc future p 

Tanion that we have in 

thia temppr of mind, i 



liave 






e 12.000 pound. 



a li!;ori- pro. 
not whiit V 

i out of lh( 

It ia Jhrougl, 
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Bn-jiriii^r>,M luriaro ftrtuBia ■«», 
Qai cuaniii liobaraia i*li iarnis prrdiUim. 

Tit. Aait. Act. 1. 1 



\) Ifra.)- 
IucikkI,. 



Ubenlljr diapuvif.— 



JTOOD the other day, and beheld ■ t 
g in the middle of a room with a I 
y of cliililren about him ) and i 
I could obierrt in hia couninancc diOmtf 
ion* of ilelifhl, aa he turned hii eye »• 
■""" ' ■ -- -- "- - Tfc* 






(owanflv ili.tpniition. I 

■ .him. Irtare«y 

iprove hi, forlM., 



hild o 



luinc temper. Ihia depending npm) 
fiituriliiw, that occaaioni rewuntic 
chimericfll grandeur, aenaele«a oa- 
nd jcenetally enda in bcKcary anit 
man wbowill lire abore hi* preaent 
:i-i, il in RTeat danger uf living in a 
luch beneath them ; or. aa tlic llal- 



II fiiiniitd lie an iiidiapeniable rule in life, I 
nonlinn uur dasirea to imr preacnt conditiui 
and, vlirlPTer may be our eipectatiuni, I 
ll»e within the conipaia uf whntVe ucluull 
poKJteu. It nritl be lime coouxii to enjoy a 



tbe fiatber 

!o not know any 

in wjio una h (uiier reliah of life than the 
^rwn f am tpeBkinR of. or keepa a better 
lani ni.iio.l flip leirnra of want, or the hopei 
ffiiin. It II usual in a crowd of children 
r the pareni to unmp out of hia own flock 
I the great officers of the kincdom. There 
lomrthingao »ery nurpriaing in the parta of 
childofa mnu'a own. thai there ia nothiag 

great to be eipecleil from hia endowmeBU. 
mow a poiHl woman who haa but three Etmt. 
id there is, ahe aays, nothing >he expecta witfe 

i!m a hiihop, the other a juilgn, and (he third 
-oiiit-phy'irinn The humour ia. that aa* 
ing which can hnppen to any man's child,H 
perl*-d by every man for hia own. But ay 
end, whom I »a« goinj in tpeak of, doet nal 
ttrr himaelf with auch vain expectalioaa 
t faaahia eye more upon Ihe virtue aoddii- 
aition of Im cl.ildren. ihnn (heir Rilduicemeal 
wcallh. tlond hnhita nru what will certain- 
improve ■ mniiN fiiriiine and reputatioa : 
I, on the other aide, affluence of foHanewiD 

1 aa proliHbly produce good affectisni of (he 



I very natural for* man of a kind diip» 
. to omiiae liima.'lf with the promise* hit 
nalion makes lo him of the fiilare coo- 
nf hia rhildren, and to reprcicnl to hiai- 
iR figure Ihev ahnll Imbt in the world 
he has leH it. When hia proipecta af 
lud are agreeable, hi« fondnoai giveiai 
L-e a longer date to hit own life ; and the 
'orahip of a worthy man in his ion. tia 
ire scarce iuferior ta the hapea of tbe 
luance of hia own life. That man u 
hnppywhocan beliereef hil own (on. that bs 
■ will eaenpe the fblliea and iBdiacretions at 
!nhii:h hn hirpielf »at i^illlf. and |iar«iic and 
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improTe erery tbiD|; that was Taluable in him. 
The continuance of thig virtue if much more 
to be reg^arded than that of fain life ; but it if 
the most lamentable of all re6ections, to think 
that the heir of a man's fortune is such n one 
as will be a stranger to his friends, alienated 
from the same interests, and a promoter 'of 
every thin^ which he himself disapproved. 
An estate in possession of such a successor to 
a good man, is worse than laid waste ; and 
the family, of which he is the head, is in a 
more deplorable condition than that of being 
extinct. 

When I visit the agreeable seat of my ho- 
■ourcd friend Ruricula, and walk from room 
to room revolving many pleasing occurrences, 
and the expressions of many just sentiments I 
• have heard him utter, and see the booby his 
beir in pain while he is doing the honours of 
bii house to I he friend of his father, the heavi- 
nesf it gives one is not to be expressed. Want 
•f genius is not to be imputed to any man, but 
want of humanity is a man's own fault. The 
son of Ruricula (whose life was one continued 
series of worthy actions, and gentleman-like 
inclinations) is the companion of drunken 
clowns, and knows no sense of praise but in 
the flattery he receives from his own servants; 
bis pleasures are mean and inordinate, his lan- 
guage base and filthy, his behaviour rough 
and absurd. Is this creature to be accounted 
the successor of a man of virtue, wit, and 
breeding 7 At the same time that I have tliis 
melancholy prospect at the house where I miss 
Mkj old friend. 1 can go to a gentleman's not 
far ofl'it, where he has a daughter who is the 
picture both of his body and mind, but both 
improved with the beauty and modesty peculiar 
to her sex. It In she who supplies the loss of 
her father to the world ; khe, without his name 
or fortune, is a truer memorial of him, than 
ber brother who succeeds him in both. Such 
an offspring as the eldest son of my friend per- 
petuates his father in the same manner as the 
appearance of his ghost would : it is indeed 
Kuricula, but it is Ruricula gi own frightful. 

1 know not to what to attribute the brutal 
turn which this young man has taken, except 
it may be to a certain severity an^ distance 
which his father used towards him, and might, 
perhaps, have nccasioned a dislike to those 
modes of life, which were not made amiable to 
bim by freedom and affability. 

We may promise ourselves that no such ex- 
crescence will appear in the family of the Cor- 
aelii, where the father lives with his sons like 
their eldest brother, and the sons converse 
with him as if they did it for no other reason 
but that he is the wisest man of their acquain- 
tance. As the Cornelii* are eminent traders, 
their good correspondence with each other is 
iisefulto all that know them as well as to them- 



* Tlie allusion is huppMcd to be to the fiunily of the 
Eylc«*s, who were nierrliantji of distinctioo. Franciv 
Eyl*?*, th«' father, crrated a baronet by George I, wan a 
director of the F.a.-tMndia Compnoy, and an alderman of 
London. liiH elllp^t Mm, Sir John EylcK, bart, was lord 
mayor in 17i!7 ; and another of his sons. Sir Joseph Eylet* 
tailfrhf-«hcTiff'of l^ovdmi In 17^ 



selves : and their friendsbip, good-wiU, tinii 
kind offices, are disposed of jointly as Nyell a;* 
their 'fortune, so that no one ever obliged one 
of them, who had not the obligation multiplied 
in return from them all. 

It is the most beautiful object the eyes of 
man can behold to see a man of worth and 
his son live in an entire unreserved corres* 
pondence. The mutual kindness and affec* 
tion between them, give an hiexpressible tatisv 
faction to ail who know them. It is a sublime 
pleasure which increases by the participatlov. 
It is as sacred as friendship, as pleasurable aft 
love, and as joyful as religion. This ftate of 
mind does not only dissipate sorrow, wbicb 
would be extreme without it, but enlarge* 
pleasures which would otherwise be contempt-* 
ible. The most indifferent thing l)as its force 
and beauty when it is spoken by a kind father, 
and an insignificant trifle hat itf weight when 
offered by a dutiful child. I know not Kow to 
express it, but I think I may call it a * trans- 
planted self-love.* All the enjoyments and 
sufferings which a man meets with arc regard- 
ed only as they concern him in the relation he 
has to another. A man's very honour receives 
a new value to him, when he thinks that when 
he is in his grave, it will be had in remem- 
brance that such an action was done by sudi 
an one's father. Such considerations sweeten 
the old man's evening, and his soliloquy de- 
lights him when he can say to himself, No 
man can tell my child, his father was either un- 
merciful, or unjust. My son shall meet many 
a man who slmll say to him, * I was obliged to 
liiy father ; and be my child a friend to hfs 
child for ever.* 

It is not in the power of all men to leave 
illustrious names or great fortunes to their 
posterity, but they can very much conduce to 
their having industry, probity, valour, and 
justice. It is in every man's power to leave 
his son the honour of defcending from a vir- 
tuous man. and add the blessings of heaven to 
whatever he leaves him. I shall end this rhap- 
sody with a letter to an excellent young man 
of my acquaintance, who ha:t lately lost a wor» 
thy father. 

* DEAR SIR, 

' I know no part of life more impertinent 
than the office of administering consolation : 
I will not enter into it, for I cannot but ap- 
plaud your grief. The virtuous principles 
you had from that excellent man, whom you 
have lost, have wrought in you as they ooght, 
to make a youth of three and twenty incapaUo 
of comfort upon coming into possession of a 
great fortune. I doubt not but you will ho- 
nour his memory by a modest enjoyment of his 
estate ; and scorn to triumph over his grave, 
by employing in riot, excess, and debauchery, 
what he purchased with so much industry, pru- 
dence, and wisdom. This is the true way to 
show the sense you have of your loss, and to 
take away the distress of others upon the occa- 
sion. You cannot recal your father by your 
grief, but you may revive him to hi« friends by 
your conduct.' T> 
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-IiifCBteiii foribus doniu alta aupcrbii 



Mu^aalutaatoJD toCii Tomit rdibui undoa. 

Virf. Georg. ii. 461. 

llis Iwdabip'a pabwe Tiew, whote portab pitwd 
Kacfa morninf vomit forth a crinf iiurcrowd. 

ffartout &c. 

Wbiuv we look round ui, and behold the 
Vtraoge Tariety of faces and peraoim which fill 
tfceitreeU with buiineu and hurrjr, it is no 
dapleaiant amusement to make f^uessea at 
their different pursvitt, and jud^e by tiicir 
cMmtenancet what it is that so anxiously en- 
gai^et their present attention. Of all this 
busy crowd, there are none who would ^rc a 
man inclined to such inquiries better diversion 
for his thoug^hts, than those whom we call 
good courtiers, and such as arc assiduous at 
the levees of great men. Thene worthies arc 
got into a habit of being servile with an nir, 
and enjoy a certain vanity in boing known fo 
understanding how the world piisses. In the 
pleasure of this they can rise early, go abroad 
sleek and well-dressed, with no other hope or 
purpose, but to make a bow to a man in court 
favour, and be thought, by some insignifirHni 
smile of his, not a little engn^rd in his interrsts 
and fortunes. It is wondrous, tiiat a man can 
get ovir the natural existence nnd possession 
of his own mind so far as to take delight 
either in paying or receiving such cold nnd 
repeated civilities. But what maintains the 
humour is, that outwnrd show is what most 
men pursue, rather thtm real happiness. Thus 
both the idol, and idolater, equally impose 
upon themselves in pleasing their imaginations 
this wa}'. But as there are very m.tny of h<'r 
majesty*s good subjects who are extremely 
tmcasy at their own sent« in the country, where 
all from the «kies to the cent;e of tlie earth 
is their own, and have n mighty longing to 
fihine in courts, or to he partners in the powr 
of the world; 1 say, for the benefit of these, 
and others nho hanker after being in the 
whisper with great me'ii, and vexing their 
neighbours with the changes they would be 
4;apab!c of makint^ in the appearance at a 
4M>untry session, it would not methinks be 
amiss to give un :icco:int oi that market fur 
preferment, a great man's levcc. 

For aught I kno'v, this commerce between 
the mighty and their slaves, very justly rcpre- 
Mnted, might do so much good, as to incline 
the great to regard business rather than os- 
tentation; and make the little know the use 
of their time too well to spend it in vain ap- 
plications and addresses. The famous doctor 
in Moorfields, who gained so much reputation 
for his horai-y predictions, is said to have 
bad in his parlour different ropes to little bells 
vhich hung in the room above stairs, where 
the doctor thought fit to be oraculous. If a 
girl had been deceived by her lover, one bell 
was pulled; and if m peasant had lost a cow, 
the ser\'ant rung another. This method was 
kept in respect to all other passions and con- 
cerns, and the skilful waiter below sifted the 
Inquirer, and gave the doctor notice accord 



tba saiM maoner, and twenty whiapcn, fidn 
alarma, and private iotimationip paaa bacfc> 
ward and forward from the porter, the vakl, 
and patron himsi If, before the gapiog crev, 
who are to pay their court, are gathered to- 
gether. When the scene is ready, the doori 
fly open aud discover his lordship. 

There are several ways of making thu finl 
appearance. Vou may be either half-^retsed, 
and washing yourself, which is indeed the OMit 
stateK ; but tiiis way of opening it peculiar It 
military men. in whom there it soniethii^ 
gracet'ul in exposing themselves naked; bm 
the politicians, or civil officers, have ustiaUr 
affected to be more reserved, and preiaerv* a 
certain chastity of deportment. Whethw it 
be hieroglyphical or not, this difference in Ike 
military and civil list, I will not tay ; but have 
ever understood the fact to be, that the clMt 
minister is buttoned up, and the braTe oflktf 
open-breasted on these occasions. 

However that is. I humbly conceive the 
business of a lev e is to receive the acknow- 
ledgments of a multitude, that a man is wise, 
bounteous, valiant, and powerful. When the 
first shot of eyes is made, it ii wondeiifal to 
■>bservc how much submission the patnm'i 
modesty can hear, and how much lenrHode 
the client's spirit can descend to. In theTitl 
multiplicity of business, aud the crowd abonl 
him, my lord's parts are usually so ^eat, that 
to the astonishment of the whole nascmUy, 
he has something to say to every man tlicie| 
aud that so suitable to his capacity ai any fti i 
may judge that it is not without talenti that 
men can arrive at great employments. I have 
known a great man ask a flag-officer which 
way was the wind ; a commander of horse tbe 
present price of oats, and a stock-jobber, at 
what discount such a fund was, with as mocb 
ease as if he had been bred to each of those 
several ways of life. ^Now this is extremely 
obliging, for at the same time that the patron 
informs himself of matters, he gires the per- 
son of whom he inquires an opportunity to 
exert himself. What adds to the pomp of 
those interviews is, that is is performed with 
the greatest silence and order imaginable. 
The patron is usually in the midst of the 
room, and some humble person gives him a 
whisper, which his lordship answers aloud, 'It 
is well. Yes, I am of your opinion. Pray in- 
form yourself further, you may be sure of my 
part in it.' This happy man is dismissed, and 
my lord can turn himself to a business ef a 
quite different nature, and off-hand gives as 
good an answer as any great man is obHgci 
to. For the chief point is to keep in generals, 
and if there be any thing offered that is par- 
ticular, to be in haste. 

But we are now in the height of the affair, 
and my lord's creatures have all had their whis- 
pers round to Keep up the farce of the thing, 
and the dunib-s!iow is become more general. 
He casts his eye to that corner, and there to 
Mr. Such-a-one ; to the other, * And when 
did you come to town?' And perhaps just be- 
fore he nods to another ; and enters with him, 
' But, sir, 1 am glad to see you now I think 



Jngir. The lerfe of a great roan is \aid after \ of ilJ* TtacV^ of iho^e are happy for the next 
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fiiHr-aMl4<rea(y bourt ; uid tbnaa who bow 
in ruika uudutiD^i>h«l, iind bj doieu at ■ 
tme, think Ihey have leiy good praapecli if 

they ^--- -.- ..:... . -.- 



The d 



It layi, 



II high roTlune;* and one would thjntc, 
W behold ■ leve*. Ihat the fnat imv onl onU 
infaiualMl vtlb their dalion, but alio that tbc-y 
bdicTcd all below were eeiied (so; pIic how 
ii it pOMible Ihey could think of impMing 
iqan ihcmaeliaa and olhen in luch a defree, 
ai to ae( up a lev e for any thiiif but a dtrect 
ftrce T But lUch ia the weaknea* of our nature, 
that when men are a little eialted in their 
coDdilion. thry immediately conceive they have 
additional ten iri, and their capacilira cnlargt'd 
twt only above other men, bnl above human 
eamprehsniion hieir. Thni it ia ordiuBry to 
tot a prvat man atteitd one liitening, bov to 
one at a diitance, end lo ail to a third at th? 
eane iaatanl. A girl in new ribandi i* not 
aaora taken with herieir, nor doei )he betray 
nore apparent coquetriea. than even a witr 
man in luch ■ eircumitanee of courtihip. I 
do not know any thing that I ever thought fn 
very diitaiteful aa the aSeclation which ii te- 
«ardedof Catar; to wit, that he would dic- 
tate to three teveral writer* at the aame time. 
Thia waa an ambition below the grralnni and 
audour of bii mind. He indeed (if any man 
bad pretenaioni to grenier litcultie* than any 
other mortal) «a> the peitoo ; but >uch a iray 
of acting ii cbildiih, and inconaitlent with th< 
wanner of our beloK- It appean from Ih 
wary nalare of thing*, that there cannot b 
any thing effectually diai<atched in the diatrar 
tion of a public lev-e ; bnt (he whole urema 1 
be a cooapiracy of a let of lervlle ilav^i. i 
^*« ap their own lilieity lo take away Ihei 
tMtroD'a undenlanding. T. 



tto. ]4e.] fWdoff, Orlob r 12, ITll. 



With jealfw* pBAgi 01^ hotooa nvcllp^ 

TBapretent paper shall rontifl oftwo letter 
which ohirrvp up<ii> fHullt thai are eaaily care> 
both in love and friendthip. In the latter, a 
fkr ai It merely regard! convenalion, the pei 
aoB who neglect! viiiling an agreeable friend 
U pnoiihed in the very tranntrreaaion ; for 
food companion ii not fonnri in every moi 
we go into. But the caie of love in of a omit 
deltcate nalnre. and the nniiety i«iiieipre(aiblr 
if every Utile instance of kindnesa ia not rec 
prncal. There are Ihinf^ in this anrf of con 
merce which there are not words m Pipre)! 



lomething lo diiagreeahle, Ibal the utnoU 
IS wliLcb may be made in farther enmi^ 
nut gi^t greater lormenl. The gay Co- 
iB, wbo tel* up far an indiScrence and be- 
liiig beedleiineia, givea ber hiuband all the 
aeni imaginable oat of mere iniolence, 
1 ilii* prculiar vanity, Ihal she it to look 
;hv as a maid in t' ' - - - 



nof a 



im happy 



; ti it be heavy ■ 
ii convinced that 
uj', but pioet to death because ihe will 
>ave *o much deference to htm ai to avoid 
ippuarancct of it. The autbor at the fal- 
1^ letter is perplexed with an injury that 
H degree yet less criminal, and yet ite 
re ',f the ntmoil unhappineia. 



read your paper* which relate to 
ind desire your advice in my cam, 

will aay ia not comoion. I have a 
hoap virtue I am not in the lea*! 
yet I CBiinot be aaliified she love* 
gives me aa great uneasineia U bdnj 

other way would do. I know nM 
nm not vet more miserabte than in 
■pt posiPstion of inj beait, 
of her'a. ( would daalrs 



.., f.,i 



vtrll a< 






>ut arc wbnliK negligent of wh 
he poor nw^F^iake upon theii 



condeicend ti 

locence or their love, 
~ ' hat refleettons 



t (to 



nal), when at the 
tdiiic lime a little tenderneaa of behaviour, or 
rrgsiiil In allow an in cl 10 at i an to pleate Ihem, 

sikIi KOmrn deserve all the miiiDtcrpretalioD 

" lii.-ti Ihey neglecl lo avoid? Or are they not 

"li.ilurthey are thought guilty or not! If mj 
nir<' lUx^i the moat ordiusry thing, a* viaEtiog 
h.r sister, or taking Ihe air with her mother, 
it it nlwaya carried wtih Ibe air of a •ecret. 
Then ^he will ■ometimci tell a thing of no 
fniiari|iience. aa ifit was only want of meiDOfj 
miiiie tier conceal it before; aod Ihi* onl^to 
dally with my anxiety. I have complained to 
her of this behavionr in the gentleal terma 
imairiiinble, andbeaeeched her not to u*ehun, 
Hti" d-iired only lo live with her like an in- 



rfuleei 



friend, i 
c huiband i 



e world. It ii no ei 



. lat h 

if miserable with Ibia aggravation, tbat it 
mighl be easily mended, and yet no rcBcdy 
endcflvonred. She read* you, and there ia ■ 
phrase or two in thia letter which iba wiD 
Iinon came from nw. If we enter into aa as- 
planation which may tend lo our flilura nlat 
be your meant, you ihatl have our Joint 
thankt ; in the mean lioie I am (aa ameh a* 
I cnii Id thii ambiguoo* eoadition be any 
I'ling). 

'Sir, 

' Your bumble acTvaDt.i 
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which if that of a man who treats hit friend 
with the same odd varietj which a fantastical 
female tyrant practises towards her lover. 1 
have foi some time had a friendship with one 
of those mercurial persons. The rogue I know 
loves me, yet takes advantage of my fondness 
for him to use me as he pleasos. We arc by 
turns the best friends and the greatest stran- 
gers imaginable. Sometimes you would think 
us inseparable ; at other times he avoids me 
for a long time, yet neither he nor I know why. 
When we meet next by chance, he is amaised 
he has not seen me, is iuipatinnt for an ap- 
pointment the same evening ; and when I ex- 
pect he would, have kept it, i have known 
him slip away to another place ; wliere he has 
■at reading the news, when there is no post ; 
smoking his pipe, which he seldom cares for ; 
and staring about him in company with whom 
be has had nothing to do, as if he wondered 
how he came there. 

* That I may state my case to 5'ou the more 
fully, I shall transcribe some short minutes I 
have taken of him in my almanack since last 
spring ; for you must know there arc certain 
seasons of the year, acco.dinf; to which, I will 
sot say our friendship, but the enjoyment of 
it rises or falls. In March and April he was as 
Tarious as the weather ; in May and part of 
Jime 1 found him tiie sprightUest best-humour- 
•d fellow in the world ; in the dog-days he was 
much upon the indolent ; in September very 
agreeable but very busy ; andjipce the glass 
fell last to changeable, he hat made three ap- 
pointments with mo, and broke tliem every 
one. However, I have goo<l hopes uf him 
this winter, especially if you will \om\ me 
your assistance to reform him, which will be a 
great ease and pleasure to, 

' Sir, 
' Your most humble servant.' 
October 9, 1711. 
T. 
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There is a story in the Arabian Nigiits 
Tales of a king who had long laii,<;tiisheil un- 
der an ill habit of body, and had taken :ibun- 
dance of remedies to no purpoRc. At length, 
says the fable, a pliysician cu'-ed him by the 
following method : he took r:i hollow ball of 
wood, and filled it with several drugs ; after 
which he closed it up so artificially that no- 
thing appeared. He likewise took a mall, and 
after having hoUowed'the handle and that part 
which strikes the ball, he inclosed in them se- 
veral drugs after the SHme manner as in the 
Iwll itself. He th«Mii ordered the' sultaii, who 
was his patient, to exercise hiuisclf early in 
the moruing with these rightly prepared in- 

Ftrutmtnti, tiU such time ns he should sweat ; 

trhen, «s the story i^oen, the virtne of the me- 



dieamenti penpiring through the wood, haA 
so good an influence on the sultanas consthn- 
tion, that they cured him of an indiiposition 
which all the compositions he had taken fa^ 
wardly had not beim able to remove. This 
eastern allegory is finely contrived to show us 
how beneficial bodily labour is to health, and 
that exercise is the most efi*ectual physic. I 
have described in my hundred and fifleenth 
paper, from the general structure and mechaH- 
ism 4>f an human body, how absolutely necei* 
sary exercise ii for its preservation : 1 shall u 
this place recommend another great preserva- 
tive of health, which in many cases produces 
the same effects as exercise, and m^y in SMae 
measuri; supply its place, where oppportuni- 
ties of exercise are wanting. The presenra- 
tive I am speaking of is temperance, which 
has those particular advantages above all 
other means of health, that it may be prai^ 
tised by all ranks and conditions, at any sea- 
son, or in any place. It is a kind of regioMB 
into which every man* may put himself, with- 
out interruption to business, expense of mo- 
ney, or loss of time. If exercise throws off 
all superfluities, temperance prevents them; 
if exercise clears the vessels, temperance nei- 
ther satiates nor overstrains them ; if excrciie 
raises proper fennents in the humours, aad 
promotes the circulation of the blood, tempe- 
rance gives nature her full play, and enables 
her to exoit herself in all her force and vi- 
gour; if exercise dissipates a growiog dis- 
temper, temperance starves it. 

Physic, for the most part, is nothing else but 
the substitute of exercise and temperaace. 
Medicines are indeed absolutely necessary io 
acute distempers, that cannot wait the slow 
operations of these two great instruments ni* 
health; but did men live in an habitual course 
of exercise and temperance, there would be 
but little occasion for them. Accordingly we 
find that those parts of the world arc the most 
healthy, where they subsist by the chace; and 
tiiat men lived longest when their lives were 
employed in hunting, and when thoy had lit- 
tle food besides what they caught. Blistering, 
cupping, l>lceding, are seldom of use but to 
the idle and intemperate ; as all those inward 
applications which are so much in practice 
among us, are for the most part nothing else 
but expedients to make luxury consistent with 
health. The apothecary is perpetually em- 
ployed in countermining the cook smd the 
vintner. It is said of Diogenes, that meeting 
a young man who was going to a feast, he 
took him up in the street and carried him 
home to his friends, as one who was running 
into imminent danger, had not he prevented 
him.* What would that philosopher have said, 
had he been present at the gluttony of a mo- 
dern meal / Would not he have thought the 
master of a family mud. aud hiiving begged his 
servants to tie down liis hands, hatl he seen 
him devour foul, fish, and tlesh ; swallow oil 
and vinegar, wines and spices ; throw down 
Rallads of twenty d'flVicnt herbs, sauces of aa 
hundred ingredients, confections and fruits of 
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numberlesf sweett and flairoan f What unna- 
tural motions and counter-fennents must f uch 
a medlejr of intemperance produce in tlie 
bodj? For my part, when I behold a fash- 
ionable table set out in all its magnificence, I 
fancy that I see gouts and dropsies, fevers 
and lethargies, with other innumerable dis- 
tempers lying in ambuscade among the 
dishes. 

Nature delights in the most plain and sim- 
ple diet. £rery animal, but man, keeps to 
one dish. Herbs are the food of this species, 
fiih of that, and flesh of a third. Man falls 
upon erery thing that comes in his way ; not 
the smallest fruit or excrescence of the earth, 
•emrce a berry or a mushroom can escape 
him. 

It is impossible to lay down any determin- 
ate rule for temperance, because what is luxn- 
17 in one may be temperance in another : but 
there are few that have lived any time in the 
world, who are not judges of their own consti- 
tutions, so far as to know what kinds and what 
proportions of food do best agree with them. 
Were I to consider my readers as my patients, 
and to prescribe such a kind of temperance as 
ii accommodated to all persons, and such as is 
particularly suitable to our climate and way of 
living, I would copy the following niles of a 
very eminent physician. * Make your whole 
repast out of one dish. If you indulge in a 
second, avoid drinking any thing strong until 
yon have finished your meal; at the same time 
abitain from all sauces, or at least Kuch as are 
not the most plain and simple.* A man could 
not be well guilty of gluttony, if he stuck to 
these few obvious and easy rules. In the first 
case there would be no variety of tastes to so- 
licit his palate, and occasion excess ; nor in 
the second, any artificial provocatives to le- 
lieve satiety, and create a false appetite. 
Were I to prescribe a rule for drinking, it 
should he formed upon a saying quoted by 
Sir William Temple ; * The first glass for my- 
self, the second for my friends, the third for 
^ood-humour, and the fourth for mine cne- 
■nies.* But because it is impossible for one 
who lives in the world to diet himself always 
in so philosophical a manner, I think every 
nan should have his days of abstinence, ac- 
4X>rdiug as his constitution will permit. These 
are great reliefs to nature, as they qualify her 
for stniggling with hunger and thirst, when- 
ever any distemper or duty of life may put 
her upon such difficulties; and at the same 
time give her an opportunity of extricating 
herself from her oppressions, and recovering 
the several tones and springs of her distended 
▼etscls. Besides that, abstinence well-timed, 
often kills a sickness in embryo, and destroys 
the first seeds of an indisposition. It is ob- 
served by two or three ancient authors,* that 
Socrates, notwithiitanding he lived in Athens 
during that crreat plague, which has made so 
much noise through all aces, and has been 
celebrated at diflTnrent times by such eminent 
liands ; I say, notwithstanding that he lived 

* EKn^cnAR f<nrrtiii« ia Vit. r^ocrsti*).— BHna in Vtr. 
Ifii*. Lib. VU csp. 27. ict. 



in the time of this devouring pestilence, he 
never caught the least infection, which those 
writers unanimously ascribe to that unin- 
terrupted temperance which he always ob- 
served. 

And here I cannot but mention an observa- 
tion which I have often made, upon reading 
the lives of the philosophers, and comparing 
them with any series of kings or great men of 
the same number. If we consider these an- 
cient sages, a great part of whose philosophy 
consisted in a temperate and abstemious coarse 
of life, one would think the life of a philosopher 
and the life of a man were of two difierent 
dates. For we find that the generality of these 
wise men were nearer an hundred than six^ 
years of age, at the time of their respective 
deaths. Hut the most remarkable instance of 
the efficacy of temperance towards the pro- 
curing of long life, is what we meet with in a 
little book publi<{hed by Lewis Cornaro the 
Venetian ; which I the rather mention, because 
it is of undoubted credit, as the late Venetian 
ambassador, who was of the same family, at- 
tested more than once in conversation, when 
he resided in England. Cornaro, who was 
the author of the little treatise I am mention- 
ing, was of an infirm constitution, until about 
forty, when by obstinately persisting in an 
exact course of temperance, he recovered a 
perfect state of health ;* insomuch that at 
fourscore he published his book, which hai 
been translated into English under the title of 
Sure and Certain Methods of Attaining a 
Long and Healthy Life. He lived to give a 
third or fourth edition of it ; and after hav^ 
ing paHsed his hundredth year, died without 
pain or agony, and like one who falls asleep. 
The treatise 1 mention has been taken notice of 
by several eminent authors, and is written with 
such a spirit of cheerfulness, religion and 
good sense, as arc the natural concomitants 
of tt'mperancc and sobriety. The mixture of 
the old man in it is rather a recommendation 
than a discredit to it. 

Having designed this paper as the sequel to 
that upon exercise. I have not here consider- 
ed tempera ncr' as it is a moral virtue, which 
I shall make the subject of a future specula- 
tion, but only as it is the means of health. 

L. 
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* MR. SPICTATOR, 

' Thkrr is a particular fault which I have 
observed in most of the moralists in all agei, 
and that is. that they are always professing 
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themselreSp and teaching others, to be happy. 
Thii state is not to be arrived at in this life, 
therefore I would recommend to you to talk in 
an humbler strain than your predecessors have 
done, and instead of presuming to be happy, 
instruct us only to be easy. The thoughts of 
bim who would be discreet, and aim at prac- 
ticable things, should turn upon allaying our 
pain, rather than promoting our joy. Great 
inquietude is to be avoided, but great felicity 
ii not to be attained. The great lesson is 
equanimity, a regularity of spirit, which is a 
little above cheerfulness and below mirth. 
Cheerfulness is always to be supported if a 
man is out of pain, but mirth to a prudent 
nsan should always be accidental. It should 
naturally arise out of the occasion, and the 
occasion seldom be laid for it ; for those tem- 
pers who want mirth to be pleased, are like 
the constitutions which Aag without the use 
of brandy. Therefore, I say, let your precept 
be, * Be easy.' That mind is dissolute and 
ungovemcd. which must be hurried out of it- 
self by loud laughter or sensual pleasure, or 
else be wholly unactive. 

' There are a couple of old fellows of my ac- 
quaintance who meet evory day and smoke a 
pipe, and by their mutual love to each other, 
though they have beeii men of business and 
bustle in the world, enjoy a greater tranquilli- 
ty than either could liavc worked himself in- 
to by any chapter of Soneca. Indolence of 
body and mind, whon we aim at no more, Ik 
very frequently enjoyed ; but the very inquiry 
after happiness has something restless in it, 
which a man who lives in a series of tempe- 
rate meals, friendly conversations, and easy 
■lumbers, gives himself no trouble about 
While men of refinement are talking of tran- 
quillity, he possesses it. 

* What I would by thbse broken expressions 
recommend to you, Mr. Spectator, is, that you 
would speak of the way of life which plain men 
may pursue, to fill up the spaces of time with 
satisfaction. It is a lamentable circumstance, 
that wisdom, or, as you call it, philosophy, 
should furnish ideas only for the learned ; and 
that a man must be a philosopher to know how 
to pass away his time agreeably. It would 
therefore be worth your pains to place in a 
handsome light the relations and affinities 
among men, which render their conversation 
with each other so grateful, that the highest 
talents give but an impotent pleasure in com- 
parison with them. You may find descriptions 
and discourses which will render the fire-side 
of an honest artificer as entertaining as your 
own club is to you. Good-nature has an end- 
less source of pleasures in it : and the repre- 
sentation of domestic life filled with its natu- 
ral gratifications, instead of the necessary 
vexations which are generally insisted upon 
in the writings of the witty, will be a very 
good office to society. 

* The vicissitudes of labour and rest in the 
lower part of mankind, make their being pass 
away with that sort of relish which we express 
by the word comfort ; and should he treated 
of by you, who are a spectator, as well as rucIi 

9*thfrrt9 which fippenr indeed more specula- 



tive, but are less instructive. In a word, tsr, I 
would have you turn your tbongbta to the ad- 
vantage of such as want you moat ; and show 
that simplicity, innocence, industry , and tem- 
perance, are arts which lead to tranquillitj, ai 
much as learning, wisdom, knowledge, and 
contemplation, 

* I am. Sir, 
' Your most humble serrant, 

' T. B.' 

' MR. SPECTATOR, Hacluiey, Oct. 12. 

' I am the young woman whom you did fo 
much justice to some time ago, in acknow- 
ledging that I am perfect mistress of the fiui, 
and use it with the utmost knowledge and dex- 
terity. Indeed the world, as malicious ai it it, 
will allow, that from a hurry of laughter I re* 
collect myself the most suddenly, make a curt- 
sey, and let fall my hands before me, cloaui|f 
my fan at the same instant, the best of aay 
woman in England. I am uot a little delight- 
ed that I have had your notice and approbih 
tion ; and however other young women may 
rally me out of envy, I triumph in it, and de- 
mand a place in your friendship. You mnst 
therefore permit me to lay before you the pr^ 
sent state of mv mind. I was reading your 
Spectator of the 9th instant, and thought the 
circumstance of the ass divided between the 
two bundles of hay which equally affected his 
senses, was a lively representation of my pre- 
sent condition, for you are to know that I am 
extremely enamoured with two young gentle- 
men who at this time pretend to me. One 
must hide nothing when one is asking advice, 
therefore I will own to you that I am veiy 
amorous, and very covetous. My lover Will 
is very rich, and my lover Tom very hand- 
some. I can have either of them when I please; 
but when I debate the question in my own 
mind, I cannot take Tom for fear of losing 
Will's estate, nor enter upon Will's estate, and 
bid adieu to Tom's person. I am very young, 
and yet no one in the world, dear sir, has the 
main chance more in her head than myself. 
Tom is the gayest, the blithest creature'.' He 
dances well, is very civil and diverting at all 
hours and seasons. Oh I he is the joy of my 
eyes ! But then again Will is so very rich and 
careful of the main. How many pretty dresses 
does Tom appear in to charm me ! But then it 
immediately occurs to me that a man of his 
circumstances is so much the poorer. Upon 
the whole, I have at last examined both these 
desires of love and avarice, and upon strictly 
weighing the matter, J begin to think I shah 
be covetous longer than fond ; therefore if 
yon have nothintr to say to the contrary, I shall 
take Will. Alas, poor Tom ! 

* Your humble servant, 

T- * BIDDT LOVET-ESS.' 
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«f it AS 1 shall think requisite for the instruc- 
tioii of the Britisti youth. What regards my 
present purpose is as follows : 

Avoid disputes as much as possible. Id or- 
der to appear easy aud well-bred in convcrsa- 
tUHiy you may assure yourself that it requires 
more wit, as well as more good humour, to 
improTe than to contradict the notions of ano- 
ther : but if you are at any time obliged to en- 
ter on an argument, give your reasons with 
the utmost coolness and modesty, two tilings 
which scarce ever fail of making an impression 
on the hearers. Besides, if you are neither 
dogmatical, nor show either by your actions 
or words, that you are full of yourself, all 
will the more heartily rejoice at your victory. 
Nay, should you be pinched in your argu- 
ment yon may make your retreat with a very 
l^ood grace. You were never positive, and 
are now glad to be better informed. This han 
made some approve the Socratical way of rea- 
soning, while, you scarce affirm any thing, 
yon can hardly be caught in an absur- 
dity ; and though possibly you are endeavour- 
ing to bring over another to your opinion, 
which is firmly fixed, you seem only to de- 
iire information from him. 

In order to keep that temper which is so 
difficult, and yet so necessary to preserve, 
you may please to consider, that nothing can 
be more unjust or ridiculous, than to be angry 
with another because he is not of your opinion. 
The interests, education, and means by which 
men attain their knowledge, are so very differ- 
ent, that it is impossible they should all think 
alike ; and he has at least as much reason to 
be angry ^ ith you, as you with him. Some- 
times to keep yourself cool, it may be of ser- 
vice to ask yourself fairly, what might have 
been your opinion, had you all the biasses of 
education and interest your adversary may 
possibly have? But if ynu contend for the ho- 
nour of victory alone, you may lay down this 
as an infallible maxim, that you cannot make 
a more false step, or give your antagonists a 
greater advantage over you, than b^' tailing 
into a passion. 

When an argument is over, how many 
weighty reasons does a man recolh'rt, which 
his heat and violence made him utterly for- 
get ? 

It is yet more absurd to be angry with a 
man because he docs not apprehrnd the force 
of your reasons, or gives weak ones of his 
own. If you argue for reputation, this makes 
your victory the easier ; he is certainly in all 
respects an object of your pity, rather tlian 
anger ; and if he cannot comprehend what 
you do, you ought to thank nature for her 
favours, who has given you^ so much the 
clearer understanding. 

Yon may plea)«c to add this consideration, 
that among your equals no one values your 
anger, which only preys upon its master ; 
and perhaps you may find it not ver^' consis- 
tent either with prudence or your ease, to 
punish yourself whenever you meet with a 
fool or a knave. 

Lastly, If you propose to yourself the true 
end of argument, which is information, it 



may be a seasonable check to yoar pasiioa ; 
for if you search purely after truth, it will be 
almost indifierent to you where you find it.^ I 
cannot in this place omit an observation which 
i have often made, namely. That nothing pro- 
cures a man more esteem and less envy from 
the whole ctmipany, than if he cbooies the 
part of moderator, without engaging direcUy 
on. either side in a dispute. This gives bim 
the character of impartial, furnishes him with 
an opportunity of sifting things<tothe bottom, 
showing his judgment, and of sometimei mak- 
ing handsome compliments to each of the coa- 
tending parties. 

I shall close this subject with giving yoa 
one caution. When you have gained a victoiy, 
do not push it too far ; it is sufficient to let the 
company and your adversary see it is in your 
power, but that you are too generous to make 
use of it. X. 
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We, like 'weak hinds' thu I'indnd wolfproroke. 
And when retreat Im victory 
R ush on, tbouj^h vure to die. OUncortk^ 

There is a species of women, whom I shall 
distinguish by the name of salamanders Now 
a salamander is a kind of heroine in chastity, 
that treads upon firo, aijd lives in the midst of 
flames without being hurt. A salamander 
knows no distinction of sex in those she con- 
verses with, grows familiar with a stranger at 
first sight, and is not so narrow-spirited as to 
observe whether the person she talks to be in 
breeches or petticoats. She admits a male 
visitant to her bed-side, plays with him a 
whole afternoon at picquet. walks with him 
two or three hours by moonlight, and is ez- 
tremelv scandalized at the unreasonableneat 
of a husabnd, or the severity of a parent, that 
would debar the sex fiom such innocent liber- 
tics. Your salamander is therefore a perpetual 
declaimer against jealousy, an admirer of the 
French good-breeding, and a great stickler 
for freedom in conversation. In short, the 
salaniand'T lives^ in an invincible state of 
simplicity and innocence. Her constitution 
is preserved in a kind of natural frost. She 
wonders what people mean by temptations, 
and defies mankind to do their worst. Her 
chastity is engaged in a constant ordeal, or 
fiery trial: like good Queen Emma, the pret- 
ty innocent walks blindfolded among burning* 
pi ughshares, without being scorched or sing- 
ed by tliem. 

It is not therefore for the use of the sala- 
mander, whether in a married or a single state 
of life, that I design the following paper ; but 
for such females only as are made of flesh and 
blood, and find themselves subject to human 
frailties. 

As for this part of the fair-sex who are not 
of the salamander kind, I would most earnest- 
ly advise them to observe a quite' different con- 
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late, bring afraid Irit the money ihould mi(- 
rry by the way, ai.d deleriniaing to perith 
Ih il rather than lo.c oue wbu wa. mueh ' 
arer to bim than hit life, he returned bimielf 
a little reiiei thai wa. i;oin|Mu Algiers. It 
impoiiible lodr.cribr the joy be (clt upon 
iioecaiion.wheDhacaniidpredthalhcihoula 
on lee the wife whom he to much loved, aiMl 
dearhimaelfmore tohcr, by Ihii uncoamioa 
ic» of generoiily. 

The rrDegadii, during the husband't nljience, 
inaiuuMted himielf into the good grace, of 
ife, and an turned her head with 
illantry, Ihat ahc quickly thought 
bim rhe fincal genilrman ilie had eirr con- 
rcned with. Tu be brief, her mind wai quit« 
alienated from the hnne.t Caiiilian, whomibe 
■aught lo look upon ai a formal old fel- 
iiiio'urthy the poineuion of .0 charming ■ 
lure ijhc bad betn iDilnicted by the 
gadu how to manage brncif upon bii arri. 
to tbat .he reri>ii>i'd bim with an appear- 
of ihr ulmuil love a.>d graliiude and at 
lirnEth pcnundrd him lo tru.t tbeir coionoii 
' " ■ ■ ■ lib Ibe money be bad 

brought over for their ranaooi; a. not quel- 
tiooing hut he would heat duwn the letmi of 
It, and negociale the affair more lo their ad- 
inuin^ than they themKlve. could in. Tba 
good wan admired her pn.dence, and fallowed 
hrr advice. I wiifa I could conceal llie aequel 
of ihia ilory. bul aince I cannot, I ihall dc«- 
patrh ill ■« few woril* a> |m.siblc. The Cai- 
iilian having tiept limgpr than ordinary the 
u'll miiriiing. upon hii awukiug found hit 
wife had Irfi bin. Mr immrdlalply nru.e and 
iiiq.iired aftiT her, bul wa. told Ihat ahc waa 
ren wilh tl.e Ritncgado iibuul break of day. 
n a word, her lover having got all thing* 
■eody forlhi-ir departure, Ihi'j moo made their 
rscapc out of the lerrito.ie* nl Atgiera, carried 
.way Ihc money, and left tbe Caalilian in cap- 
ivity: who partly tbroutb the cruel treat- 
nenl of Ihc iuceiiaed Algerine hla aaitar, and 
wrily through tht- nnkind (ua«,« of \«k -«»- 
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apply myself tn ynu, mid linpe I ihnlJ prcTail 

wilh you to print in ymir very ne»t paiier ' 

fullowing letter, n-liiih ia a declnration iitf 

lion lo Olio who hits mad'^ some fhitil addrvi 

Io»ei me, bul Ihu inciiiialily of my foriun 
inakci Itim tliink be caiinoi nniiwer it to Ih 
world, ir he pursues hi* desifcn« by wiiv t 
marriage ; and J hctieve, ai he doeH not war 
diiceriimenl. he rfiscovcreil mc looking at him 
Iheotherdny unavarei, in (ueb a mannci 
has raited hit hopes of gainhigme onlci 
tbe men call raiier. But my heart wnt r 
full on Ihil occasion, and if you known' 
love and honour are. yon will pardon me I 

hasten lo aiY Ictler to hiin, whom I i 
Oroondatea ;* bemuse if I do not iiicce 
it that] look lik^ romance i and if I am 
garded, you bhall receive a pair of glovri 
niy wedding, iriit to you under (lie nami 
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I plenie, tie concealed. If I do 
few days find the effect which I hi 
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lell lo lis silly women, and 70U mbb 
illy upon principles ofpTolil and 
pieHiure, i will latk In you without argtuof 
from any thing bul what may be most to yonr 
edrBiimge, ai a iruin of the world Anil 1 will 
lay before yon Ihe ilate of Ihc case, suppotiof 
that you had it in yonr power to make aa 
your mistress or yonr wife, and hope to COB- 
«ince you that Ihe latter in more for you 
int<-resl, and will contribute more 10 your plea 

' We will suppose then Ihe scene waa laid, 
aud you were now in expectation of the ap- 
proaching evening wherein I waa to meel jdo, 
and be carried lo what cmivcnienl comer of 
the town you llioii^ilit fit, to consummate all 
which your wanton ima^cination has promised 
to you in Ihe pussetsion of one who is in Iho 
bloum ofyoiith, ami in the reptitalion orinno- 
cenre. You would soon have enough of me, 

I am Eprij;htly,youn^. gay, and airy. Wben 
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tnoe, and ripecti nn rqiiivBltiit, with III 
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' ■ day abroad in ihe common i 
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fortBik! whicb ihe broat^ht you, 1 to Ihp Tor 
tunc to ohirh yuu introduce mr. The cor.i 
■Dene between you two will ptemally havp tin 
•irofa barg-ain, batwnn iwofa fripndihip 
joy will erer enter into the mom with you. and 

leavei it. Aik youneir, hour would y 
pleafed to enjoy Tor eTcr Iho pleaiure o 
inglaidan immediate obligation on a f, 
ful mind 1 Such will bt ynur cane wilh 
me. In the other marriai^e ynu will lire 
a conitaot comparison of beneliiii, and i 
ver luiow the happioeii of conferring or 
ceiriog uiy . 

' It ma; be you will, after ail, act rati 
in the prudential »ay, according lo the ici 
ortbe ordinary world. I know not whai 
think or lay. when thai melancholy refl. 
me ; but iliall only add mt 
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lay looking met the lel- 
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rpou political arillin 
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decreue in proportion to the n 



or peitileaee ihould deitray all the people of 
Ihi* mctropotii, (God forbid there (hould be 
room for nich a luppoiltion ? bulif ihisahouU 
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ihjecti. Ferliapt Ibe inl>a> 
abon a tenth part of tba 
whole ; yet ai they are better fed, and ckithed, 
and lodged, than her other nibjaeti, the CM* 
lomiand exciiei upon their eoniumptjon, Ibe 
impoils upon their houiet, and othertaiei, do 
very probably make a Bfth part of the whole 
rerenue of the crown. But thii ii not all ; 
the coniumption of the city takei ofTa great 
part of the (Vuiti ot the whole iiland ; and ■• 
it pays luch a proporlian of the rent or ycarlj 
raluc of the landi in the country, lo it ii tlie 
cau>e of payinf auch a proportion of taiei 
upon thoae landa. The loai then of auch ■ 
people muat need* be leniibte to the prince, 
' ' " 1e to the whole kingdom. 

other hand, if it ahonld pleaae God 

lo drop from heacen a new people equal in 
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y lo think Dieir eiciiei, cuitomi, and 
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>ui wnieti tne rich could not pay 
i the poorcat subject ia, upon tUi 
irth three shillingi yearly to the 

Again ; one would imagioe the conianption 
' aevea^eiglilha of the whole people ihoold 
ly IwD-thirda of all the customi and eaciiei. 
And if thia sum too ahonld be divided by sncB 
ia. the number of poor pe^le, it 
luiil lo more than seven sbillingl le 
I: and thvrerore with this and the 
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M Uut ten ihilliDgi ytulj to ihe iot 
So mucb ihen Ihe queeo lute) with evr 
rf her old, lud (uni with eT«ry uu 
'nfi» lubjocti. 

When I vM (ot inla thi« way ofth 
I pritietUly* grew 'conceited of tlie arg 
MBd wBi jnsi ^r- ii/irio? lu write ■ Irtlti ». „.,- 
Tier to ■ BemiH'r •>( pBrlimncnl. liii o]iru<ug 
thefro«doiDof*nirIo*iisa>.il tnde Jof lulnuj 
*way nil lataail of diiiluciiom b(i*«'n iht 
aatiieaaod forKignen, fur leiieBling our Inns 
otpnr'uh settle meiitJ, hdJ raooving cvoi^ ulli- 
crohitacleto the ioere«eofthe pfoplt. Itui 
u tooD «■ I tad recollected with whal iniuii- 
«a>le eloqneoce my leUow-Uhoi'en had exuf 
gtrMedlbe mischldi o wiling lie hiilh-right 
«f Brilon* Tor a iliilling or ipoiling the pure 
Brituh blood will] Ibreiga miilurei, of iulio- 
dHcing a eoufiiiioii of Inngnagci uul rcligiuiu, 
uid of leltingJiiMr*.neav loen (lie breiid out 
of the uoulhi ofouiowii people, I became su 
humUe at to lei loj project full to the groiiud, 
wid leate my countrj to increue by the anil- 
luiry way of ueneralion. 

Ai haiealway a.t bear! tbepublic goodie 

and I tlnak taay wilhoul »«iiily prcteud to 
luiTecauIrived soiiieaiH'lw as any of llic cas- 
llc-buldcra I.Ril no »ooiier gi.en up my 

fbnner prqjecc, but my hrad wai pieieiilly full 
of draining feni and marahri, bnitkinf oul 
tbe tea, and joiuing new laiidi to my country ; 
fer lince it ■■ thought inipraciicable to iu- 
craaie the people to the laud, I fell immc 
dietely to consider how much would be gain' 
cd to the prince by increaiiag the litnd to the 
people. 
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I, wilh-cciual liuildingi, corn, c 
■nu otner cDnvcDiencea and neceiiariea u 
bat ho meu, wuuien, Jior clilidren, I t. 
hftrdly believe Ihii would add either I 
riches of the people, ur icrenuc of the pi 
fof lince the pifieut bulldingi are lull 
fornll the inhablUnti, if any of them s 
fnr»ake thi' old to iuhub'i the nen pint i 
Uand, the increaie uf huuie-ient in ihis i 
iKKtteiidcdivilh nt leakt uu ■'(lual dt'crv] 
tl in lb other Beiidn, we t 



. pcrichnlde, and for the most part niiit cither 

t bcused witbintlieyear, «r peri»h withoni we, 

r tlie owner) will get rid of them at uiy rat*, 

rather than (hey ihauld wnilcjn their poww 

. lioir: IU iliHl it probable the aoDual pra- 

, duction of thoae perJBhilile things, evm of the 

I- it-nthpH^t Dftliem, beyond (iT pDt>i)>iiiiv of 

, will reduce oar half of their vidne.' It 

ma to be fartiiiareaBonlhjitour n'tghbour 

rchHUli who ing rou all thpspices, andknow 

K great a ijunniify i njual to the demud. 

itioy all that eicecdi it. It wire nainral 

1110 think that the annual production «f 

lo an eight pnrtof heir prefcnl piica*; 

i thui this extended island would Dot «>■ 

■d one-fourlh part of its preaent value, ac 

pay more than one-fourth part of the preiaal 



I generally obterved, thai 
greatest plenty (lirre ii the poorcM Uv- 
like Ihe schoolman at* in one of mj 
speculation*, ibepeuplealmastsfarve betweca 
icals. T trutlii.,()i poo -H'hich aic 
ilk of a natioQ. Kork only that they may 
and if with t«» days' labour they caa 
wretched subiltience. ihey will hardly be 

Ihe wnges of two ilays they can neither pay 

ThBtpHradoiihereroreioold Heiiod. •>iH 
«^iru*THTi;(,or, ' halfif more than the whole,' 
is very a pUcable lo the pretent cate ; lince 
nothing is more true in polticel nrilhmetic. 
than that he same pp"ple wiili hnlf the country 
more VDluable than with the. wholi>. I be|;n 
itUnk tkrie va> nothing absurd in SirW, 
vKy, Hhenhernnclfa ifall ihe highlands of 
cotlanil and thr ulii.le kingdom of Irelaa< 
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1 the lowlands 












product of the country. "lia alieady equi 
all oitr markets. But it all theie Ihinga nh 
be <<oubled to be ininr buyen, Ihe uu 
muslbeiledwiihh If their present prices 
Jnodlnrds with half their preoeut rents : 
thus by sogreatanenlaigfuienlofihecoui 
tlie rents iu the whole would not increase 
tb* taxes to the public. 

On the contrary, 1 should bclii^ve they w 
be Ttry much diminished: fur as the la 
miy vatnabtefor it* Irnils, and these iir 



lie reinibiir<icd (he TUhie of tlieir i 

liody D thcpcnplp,jei both the 1 

ihe •uUjrrts in general would he enriched bv 

Ihe very loss. 

If ll.e ppopie only make the riches, the ft- 
Ihei- of len chilrfrrn is a grealerbenpfertor (o 
his country. Ihniihr who has added to it lO-DTO 
acres ofland. mid unpeople, ftis cerlain Lewi* 
has ioinrd vast Harts ofland lo liis dnniinioas: 
^ hill if PhilHrilhinits says true, (ha( he is >»t 
noB ms=i<Torsotnanv siihieclsaF before i w* 
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«lieg in a mind that has received an earljr tine- 
tore of it. Thoug^h it may seem extinguished 
for a while by the cares of the world, the hests 
of youth, or the allurements of vice, it gene- 
rally breaks out and discovers itself again as 
iOOD as discretion, consideration, age, or miii- 
fortunes have brought the muii to liiaiself. The 
fire may be covered and overlaid, but cannot 
be entirely quenched and smothered. 

A state of temperance, sobriety, and justice, 
without devotion, is a cold, lifeless, insipid con- 
dition of virtue ; and is rather to be styled phi- 
losophy than religion. Devotion opens tlie 
mind to great conceptions, and fills it with 
more snblime ideas than any that are to be 
met with in the most exalted science ; and at 
the same time warms and agitates the soul 
more than sensual pleasure. 

It has been observed i>y some writers, that 
man is more distinguished from the animal 
world by devotion than by reason, as several 
brute creatures discover in their actions some- 
think like a faint glimmering of reason, though 
they betray in no single circumstance of their 
behaviour anj thing that bears the least affinity 
to devotion. It is certain, the propensi y of 
the miiid to religious worship, the natural ten- 
dency of the soul to fly to some superioi being 
for succour in dangers and disti-esses. the grati- 
tude to an invisible superintendrnt which arises 
in ui upon receiving any extraordinary and un- 
exp<H:ted good fortune, the acts of love and ad- 
miration with which the thoughts of men are 
lo wonderfully transported in meditating upon 
the divine perfections, and the universal con- 
currence of all the nations under heaven in the 
^reat article of adoration, plainly show that 
devotion or religious worship must be the effect 
ot tradition from some first founder of man- 
kind, or that it is conformable to the natural 
light of reason, or that it proceeds from an in- 
stinct implanted in the soul itself. For my 
part. 1 look upon all these to be the concurrent 
causes: but whichever of them shall be assigned 
as the principle of divine worship, it manifestly 
points to a Supreme Being as the first author 

of h. 

1 may take some other opportunity of con- 
sidering those particular forms and methods 
of devotion which are taus^ht uAby rhristiaiiity ; 
but shall here observe into what errors even 
this divine principle may sometimes lend us. 
"Vb'hen it is not moderated by that right reason 
which was given us as the guide of all our 
actions. 

The two great errors into which a mistaken 
devotion may betray us, are enthusiasm and 
superstition. 

There is not a more melancholy object than 
a man who has his head turned with a religi- 
ous enthnsiusm. A person that is cra/ei), 
though with pride or mnlire, is a sight wry 
mortifving to Imn^an nHtiirv; i)||t vfhen the dis- 
temper arises I'iD.n any ii» discreet fei-vour of 
devotion, or too int4>n<4e an application of the 
mind to its mistiiken duties, it deserves our 
compassion in a more particular manner. We 



the mind, unless its heats are tempered with 
caution and prudence, we should be particu- 
larly careful to keep our reason as cool as pos- 
sible, and to guard onrs(rlve« in all parts of life 
against the influence of passion, imagination, 
and constitution. 

Devotion, when it does not lie under the 
check of reason, is very apt to degenerate into 
enthusiasm. When the mind finds herself very 
much inflamed with her devotions, she is too 
much inclined to think thev are not of her own 



kindling, but blown up hy something divine 
within h'M-. If she indul;,res this thought too 
far, and humours the growing passion, she at 
last flings herself into imaginary raptures and 
ecstasies ; and when once she fancies herself 
under the influence of a divine impulse, it is no 
wonder if she slights human ordinances, and 
refuses to comply with any established form 
of religion, as thinking herself directed by a 
much superior guide. 

As enthusiasm i% a kind of excess in devo» 
tion. superstition Is the excess, not only of de- 
votion, but of religion in general, according to 
an old heathen saying, quoted by Aulus €relUu8,*^ 
* Rdigtntem tut opor'et, rtUgiosum rttfat; 
' A man should be religions, not superstitious.' 
For as the author tells ux, Nigidius observed 
upon this pnssage. that the Latin words which 
terminate in otut generally imply vicious cha> 
racters, and the having of any quality to an 
excess. 

An enthusiast in religion is like an obstinate 
clown, a superstitious man like an insipid 
courtier. Enthusiasm has something in it of 
madness, superstition of folly. Most of the 
sects that fall short of the church of England 
have in them strong tinctures of enthusiasm, 
as the Roman-catholic religion is one huge 
overgrown body of childish and idle supersti- 
tions. 

The Roman-catholic church seems indeed ir- 
recoverably lost in this particular. If an absurd 
dress or behaviour be introduced in the world, 
it will soon be found out and discarded. Oa 
the contrary, a habit or ceremony, though 
never so ridiculous, which has taken sanctuary 
in the church, sticks in it forever. A Gothic 
bishop, perhaps, thought it proper to repeat 
such a form in such particular shoes or slippers; 
another fancied it would be very decent if snch 
a part of public devotions were performed with 
a mitre on his head, and a crosier in his hand. 
To this a brother Vandal, as wise as the otberSp 
adds an antic dress, which he conceived would 
allude very aptly to such and such mysteries* 
till by degrees the whole office has degenerated 
into an empty show. 

Their successors see the vanity and incouTe- 
iiieiiee of th*>se ceremonies; but instead of re- 
f(>rininL'^. perhaps add ' thers, which they thinfe 
more signifK-aut, and which take posseuion in 
the st\in*' manner, and are never to be driven 
out after thev liuve been once admitted. I 
have seen the pope officiate at Saint Peter's, 
where, for two hours together, he was busied 
in pi.itting on or ofl* his diflerfut accoutrements. 



may however le.iiu this lesion from it, that according to the diflcrcnt parts he was to act 
Kince devotion itself (which one would be aptjiu them. 
fo think conM not be too warm) may disorder! -- 
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Nothing u la gloricNU in Ika tytt of nnn- 
kiad, and orDXncntal la hamaa na~ 
ting Biiilc ihr infinite KclTaniiKea wl 
ftvm it ■« ■ Krone. alPBily, mMCiili 
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it inliripli, Kiid link lu < 
w iht braiti (hat perith. 
olairjr may lir looknl upon ai too 
rariiiug rmm miiiakm dprolion: hu 
e nflectioni on that iiubject would I 
le to aa Engliih reader, I ihall not talari^F 
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!tir part of life. It it ordiauj u 
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want of the obTiaut ntlpction, tbat all |iaMi 
of haman life ii a commerce, ft ia ant o^ 
paying wagea, and giving commaoda, Ibalciaa- 
ii a mailer of ■ Tamil)'; but pmdeage, 
behaviour, with readineia to protect aad 
clierith ihem, ii what entitlei a man to that 
character in their very hearti and aentiuMntt. 
t ii plcaiant eaough to obierre, that men ei- 
pect from their dependanti. from ibeir cole 
Dolive of fear, all (he kooA eSectj whicka lib- 
:ral education, and aliiuenl fortune, a&d«vefj 
ilher advantage, cannot produce in iheinielvea. 
k man will have hii lervani Juit, diligent, lo- 
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nch liii (,^\. 
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But both in gnat 



fellow a sinp 

calling lum rascal, and trliinf: him he was i 
gentleman's von. The young irenileman whs. 
It icemi. bound to a biHcksmiih; and the dc- 
bate arose aUout paymi-nt for eoitie work ilonf 
about a rnach, near which they fiKighl His 
nasler, during the combat, wa* full nt h\s 
boy's praises; and at lie called to him to play 
with his hand and fool, and throw in hia head. I 
be mode all us who stood round him of kis 
party, by declaring Ihe boy hnd very gonil 
friends, and he coidd trust him with unlnlil 
gold. Ai I am generally in the theory of 
mankind, I could not but make my reflpctioiis 
upon the tuddcn popularity which was raiwd 
about the lad; and perhaps with my frieod 
Tacitus, fell into obBervationi upon It, whicli 
were loo great for Ihc occatinu: or aicribed 

to do towards it. But the young blncksmilfa'a 
being a grntlemai. was, uiethought. what cre- 
ated him good-will from his pr^icnt equality 



and ordinaiy affairs, all superiority, whii 



ta^Di. Thus 



reason.. Make-batea, diaianl rtk' 
T kinemea, and indigent IbUaven, 
y which mppon the economy of an 
me rich man. He is eternally whis- 



;d farther speculation upon 
nt. but think the folia wiag 
re made up of proper ••>■ 



■he calls h 



with the mob about I: 



Add la 



>, that 



lame time that he called himself such, to u! 
as rough melhoili for bit defence as his anCi 
goniil. The ndvBnlB°:e of hia having goo 
friends, as his master eiprmscd it, was n' 
laaily urged; but he shoned himself superiu 
to (he coachman in the perional qualities < 
courage and arlivKv, to confirm Ihal of hi 
being nell nlllcd, before his birth waa of an. 



being called to it, and mako 

her uneasy with all niwut licr. Pray, sit, be 

pleased to give tu souil remarks upon voluala- 

ry coiinaellori ; and let these people know thai 

gite any boily advice, ia to say to that per- 

n. '' I am your lirlters." Pray, sir, as near 

yuu ran. dcscibr that eternal flirt and di<- 

r'ber of families. Mia. Tapcrly, who is a 

lys visiting, and pulling |i< 



call it. Ifyoui 



ipcrly, who is a 



ning.i 



will be a 



If one might me. 

fortune, birth, oran 
above the reit ofll 
collateral eminencii 
or those distinction! 

preserve a real pli 
the opinion and common 
amtun:'. 



whatever advanlagpsof 
ler good, people poaacst 
orld, Ihpy ahotlld show 
sides those distinction; : 
1 avail only to keep up 
ceremonies, and not1" 



' I am B fooiman, and live with oae efthoM 
nen, each of whom is said to be one of the beri 
lumoured men in the world, but that be ia paa- 
ioaate. Pray be pleased to iarorm them, thai 
he who is paisionair. and takes no care to 
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comnMLnd his baattneas, does more injury, to 
bit ftiends and servants in one half hour, than 
whole years can atone for. Thin master of 
■une, who is the best man alive in common 
Aune, disobliges somebody every day he lives ; 
■■d strikes me for the next thing I do, because 
be is out of humour at it. If these gentlemen 
kaew that they do all the mischief that is ever 
done in conversation, they would reform ; and 
1 iHio have been a Spectator of gentlemen at 
diniier for many years, have seen that indis- 
cretion does ten times more mischief than ill- 
OBtare. Bat yon will represent this better 
tfasn Toar abused humble servant, 

* THOMAS 8M0KT.' 

* To the Spectator. 
•The kiimUe PeUtion of JOHN STEWARD, ROBERT 
BUTLER, HARRY COOK, and ABIGAIL CHAM- 
BERS, in hehalfofthomaelTesand their relations 
WloQfinf to and dinned in the sereral tervice* of 
OMMt of tho ipreat families m ithin the citiei of London 
•ad Weatnuhitcr ; 

'Showotb, 

' That in many of the families in which 
your petitioners live and are employed, the 
several heads of them are wholly unacquaint- 
ed with what is business, and are very little 
Judges when they are well or ill used by us 
yoor said petitioners. 

' That for want of such skill in their own 
affisirs, and by indulgence of their own laci- 
nen and pride, they continually keep about 
tbem certain mischievous animals called spies. 

* That whenever a spy is entertained, the 
peace of that house is from that moment ban- 
khed. 

' That spies never give an account of good 
nervices, but represent our mirth and freedom 
by the words, wantonness and disorder. 

' That in all our families where there are spies, 
there is a general jealousy and misuudcrstand- 

iBg. 

' That the masters and mistresses of such 
houses live in continual suspicion of their in- 
^nuous and true servants, and arc given up 
to the management of those wlio ai-e false and 
perfidious. 

' That such masters and mistresses who en- 
tertain spies, are no longer more than cyphers 
in their own families ; and that we your petiti- 
oners are with great disdain obliged to pay all 
oor respect, and expect all our maintenance 
from such spies. 
' Tour petitioners therefore most humbly 
pray, that you would represent the pre- 
mises to all persons of condition ; and 
your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall 
for ever pray, &c.* T. 

No. 203.] TU€9das, October 28, 1711. 

Pluebe pater, si das hujus mihi noniinta nsum 
Nee fida4 Clymene cnlpam mib im&g inn colat ; 
ngnora da, genitor Ovid, Met. ii. 38. 

niustrioui parent ! if I yet may r.laim 
The name of aon, O rescue me fVom shame ; 
My mother's truth eonflrm ; all doubt remove 
By tender ptedgea of a fsther's love. 

Trbre is a loose tribe of men whom I have 
Aotyet taken notice of, that ramble into all th^ 

Vot. Tv 



comers of this great city, in order to sedace 
such unfortunate females as fall into their 
walks. These abandoned profligates raise up 
issue in every quarter of the town and very 
oflen, for a valuable consideration, father it 
upon the churchwarden. By this means there 
are several married men who have a little fa- 
mily in most of the parishes of London and 
Westminster, and several bachelors who are 
undone by a charge of children. 

When a man once gives himself this liberty 
of preying at large, and living upon the com- 
mon, he finds so much game in a p^uloua 
city, that it is surprising to consider the num- 
bers which he sometimes propagates. We see 
many a young fellow who is scarce ef age, 
that could lay his claim to the jus trium libar' 
orunit or the privileges which were granted 
by the Roman laws, to all such as were fa* 
thers of three children. Nay, I have heard a 
rake, who was not quite five and twenty, de- 
clare himself the father of a seventh son, asd 
very prudently determine to breed him up a 
physician. In short, the town is full of these 
young patriarchs, not to mention several hal- 
tered beans, who like heedless spendthrifta 
that squander away their esta'cs before they 
are masters of them, have raised up their 
whole stock of children before marriage. 

I must not here omit the particular whim 
of an impudent libertine, that had a little smatp 
tering of a heraldry ; and observing how the 
genealogies of great families were often drawn 
up in the shape of trees, had taken a fancy to 
dispose of his own illegitimate issue in a figure 
of the same kind : 



-Nee longum tempus et ingens 



Kxiit nd ro-lum ramis fclicibus arboK, 
Miraturque novan froodes, et aon sua poma. 

Firg. Geoff, ii. 9B^ 

And in short space the laden boiigbx arise, 
With happy fruit advandnf to the skies ; 
The mother plant admires the learos unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own.— DryiCn. 

The trunk of the tree was marked with hit 
own name. Will Maple. Out of the side of it 
grew a large barren branch, inscribed Mary 
Maple, the name of his unhappy wife. The 
head was adorned with five huge boughs. On 
the bottom of the first was written in capital 
characters Kate Cole, who branched out into 
three sprigs, viz. William, Richard, and Re- 
becca. Sal Twiford gave birth to another 
bough that shot up into Sarah, Tom, WiH, 
and Frank. The third arm of the tree had 
only a single infant on it, with a space left fi>r 
a second ; the parent from whom it spmng be- 
ing near her time when the author took thb 
ingenious device into his head. The two other 
great boughs were very plentifully loaden with 
fruit of the same kind ; besides which there 
were many ornamental branches that did not 
bear. In short, a more flourishing tree never 
came out of the herald's oflice. 

What makes this generation of vermin to 
veiy profilic, is the indefatigable diligence 
with which they apply themselves to their bu- 
siness. A man docs not imdergo more watch- 
ingt and fSitignet in a campaign, than in the 
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coane of a vicious amour. As it is said of 
some men, that they make their busiacss 
their pleasure, these sods of darkness may be 
said to make their pleasure their business. 
They might conquer their corrupt inclina- 
tious witli half the pains they are at in grati- 
fying them. 

Nor is the invention of these men less to be 
admired than their industry and vigilauce. 
There is a fragment of Apollodurus the comic 
poet (who was contemporary with Menander) 
which is full of humour, as follows: ' Thou 
ma>est shut up thy doors/ says he, ' with 
bars and bolts. It will be impossible for the 
blacksmith to make them so fast, but a cat and 
a whore-master will find a way through them.' 
In a word, there is no head so full of strata- 
gems as that ^f a libidinous man. 

Were I to propose a punishment for this in- 
famous race of propagators, it should be to 
•end them, aAer the second or third ofience, 
into our American colonies, in ordor to people 
those parts of her majesty's doiniuions where 
there is a want of inhabitants, and in the 
phrase of Diogenes, to ' plant men.' Some 
countries punish this crime with death ; but 1 
think such a banishment wwuld be sufficient, 
and might turn this generative faculty to the 
adirantage of the public. 

In the mean time, until these gentlemen 
may be thus disposed of, I would earnestly 
exhort them to take care of those unfortunate 
creatures whom they have brought into the 
world by these indirect methods, and to give 
their spurious children such an education as 
may render them more virtuous than their pa- 
rents. I his is the best atonement they can 
make for their own crimes, and indeed the on- 
ly method that is left them to repair their past 
miscarriages. 

I would likewise desire them to consider, 
whether they are not bound in common hu- 
manity, as well as by all the obligations of 
religion and nature, to make some provision 
for those whom they have not only given life 
to, but entailed upon them, though very un- 
reasonably, a degree of shame and disgrace. 
And here I cannot but take notice of those de- 
praved 4iotions which prevail among us, and 
which must have taken rise from our natural 
inclination to favoar a vice to which we are so 
very prone, namely, that bastardy and cuck- 
oldom should be looked upon as reproaches ; 
and that the ignominy which is only due to lewd- 
ness and falsehood, should fall in so unreason- 
able a manner upon the persons who are inno- 
cent. 

I have been insensibly drawn into this dis- 
course by the following letter, which is drawn 
up with such a spirit of sincerity, that 1 ques- 
tion not but the writer of it has represented 
his case in a true and genuine light. 

' SIR, 

' I am one of those people who by the gene- 
ral opinion of the world are counted both in- 
famous and unhappy. 

* My father is a very eminent man in this 
kingdom, and one who bears considerable of- 
A^as in it. I am hi^ sen, but my misfortune is. 



That I dare not call him father, nor be withovt 
shame own mcas his issue, I being illegitimate, 
and therefore deprived of that endearing ten- 
derness and unparalleled satisfaction which a 
good man finds in the love and conremdoa 
of a parent. Neither have I the opportw»> 
ties to render him the duties of a son, he havw 
ing always carried himself at so vast a dis- 
tance, and with such superiority towards me, 
that by long use I have contracted a timorons- 
ness when before him. which hinders me from 
declaring my own necessities, andg^ng him 
to understand the incoaveniencies I undergo. 

* It is my misfortune to have been neither 
bred a scholar, a soldier, nor to any kind of 
business, which renders me entirely incapable 
of making provision for myself without bis as- 
sistance ; and thu creates a continual oneasi- 
ness iu my mind, fearing I shall in time want 
br<*ad ; my father, if 1 may so call him, giving 
me but very faint assurances of doing any thing 
for me. 

* I have hitherto lived somewhat like a gen> 
tleman, and it would be very hard for me to 
labour for my living. I am in continual anii- 
ety for my future fortune, and under a great 
unhappiness in losing the sweet conversation 
and Ariendly advice of my parents ; so that I 
cannot look upon myself otherwise than as a 
monster, strangely sprung up in nature, which 
every one is ashamed to own. 

* I am thought to be a man of some natural 
parts, and by the continual reading what yon 
have ofiered the world, become an admirer 
thereof, which has drawn me to make this 
confession; at the same time hoping, if any 
thing herein shall touch you with a sense of 
pity, you would then allow me the favour of 
your opinion thereupon ; as also what part I, 
being unlawfully born, may claim of the man's 
affection who begot me, and how far in your 
opinion 1 am to be thouglit his son, or he ac- 
knowledged as my father. Your sentiments- 
and advice herein will be a great consolation 
and satisfaction to, Sir,* 

' Your admirer, &c. 
C. * W. B.' 
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Urit grata protervitas, 
Et vultus uimiilni luhricux aspici. 

Nor. liib. 1. Od. six. 7. 

Her face too daszling for the sif ht, 
Ilor wiHuinar coynesK fires my sool, 
1 ftjol a Htrange delight. 

I AH not at all displeased that I am become 
the courier of love, and that the distressed in 
that passion convey their complaints to each 
other by my means. The following letters 
have lately come to my hands, and shall have 
their place with great williugneis. As to the 
reader's entertainment, he will, I hope, for- 
give the inserting such partiailars as to him 
may perhaps seem frivolous, but are to the 
persons who wrote them of the highest conse- 
quence. I shall not tronblc you with thpprc- 
feces, compliments, and apologies made to me 
before each epistle when it was desired to be 
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iinun whence liiej' ciine. 

' To the Solhadei. 

' The word, by which I Hddr 

jro*. who uiidrnlaiid PanugueH,* a lively 

image of llie tender regard I have for yoi 

Tbc Spectator') laic letter from Sialjra gave 

iug Diyielf to yuu. 1 am not alTroiiled at 
dttign yuur laie behaviour diicovereil yoii had 
in your addreurt to me ; liul 1 impute it to 
tJia degenerac} of the age, rathsr than your 
panicular fiiull, Ai 1 aim al uolhing aore 

to your name, joor fortune, or auy figure 
whicb your wile might eipvct to make in ilie 
worlil. pcuvided my commerce with you is not 



for ever mine. 

whicll I can kao 

have il my duty, 

■tudyyour taajip 

lect tlus Iciter aeemi to aim al,you are lo 

denland that I had a uiiud to be rid of j 



k Ihe I 



pall } 



offer of what you woul 
wbile you received ill uiage ■ Be a true man ; 
be my ilave while you doubt me, and neglect 
ue when you tfaiok I love you. 1 defy ynu 
to 6nd out what it your pr«enl circumiiaoce 
with me: but 1 know while lean keep (hi* lui- 

' I am your admired, 



' Il i> a iirange Male of miud a mao ii it 
when Ihe very imperleciioni of a woman 1i 
luvea tarns into eicellcnciea and ailvanlagci 
I du aiiiure you, 1 am very much afraid of vei 
luring upon you. I now like you in ipile i 



public place; aod yet there i* iuch a liei 
all your looht and geiturea, that I cai 
t admire yuu in tlie Tery act of endenv 
t ID gam Ihe hearti of olbari. My coiidi 



■ TIh MIewinr to Mi. ChilaMn'i einllral dstnhlon 
tt dirr oitmut of tkia vnaiAeuiI word . — 

"Thu PortiUBFvi »ord!>9nrJait>> <bt;n iucetinlrij 
writlrn SoUudFri lindfln, Ibe idmi rdaMl, mwi tnuU'r 
and ardeat ti^tinutar uiBMhiiif ibnepl. ■ccDui|4Biod 
wnh a unlKiliido nad uxiow regard, whiiih uADDt lic 

dr.'.ijthe.lir'- ^- ..;—;■— rj_i— i 



'lig'iftt, FiniMimaltnlimi 



lunie^uudfLdrrit thebi|ta«fl«'iirfa uid comiiliBieul th^t 
IB It* paid lo aadUiDT^ Ho if a |>«rA«i u obuntd ta bo 



il the wme with that of tbe lover in itae ffaj 
' ' e World. I have Kudied your faulU » 

' ' like them ns well si I do my own. took 
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' Madam, yoav mott obedient, 
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not fifnn to oijMlf a greater ttappirii^ta tl 
la fdch aa emplofmeDt. To ba prmnii iti 
the adTenlurei to which humaD liic ii < i|>i>' 
te admiuMtei ilumber to Ibjr eycll.t:! iji 
apmict of a ferer, to cover thj beli>vt;il I 
btbe ity of batllc, (o t;o with ihee ■ giianl 
tagei incapable or wouod or pain, wUi-s 
IWTe longed u> attend thee irbcn i. ni'sli 
Ikarlal woman ; ttaeie,in7 dear.ara the ihuu^ 
vilb which Iwann my poor lanpiidbfan. i 
Isdeed, I art not capable onder my prei 
wtakucia at bearing the ttmag (goniet 
■ind I fan into, wlien I fcm to inyieir 
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Rekidrd hy a nmini aiHUaiKii. 

Wbrx I mert wilb any vidoni eharaci 
tlial ii not general]; known, in order lo pi 
vent iu doing miuliief, I draw it at length, a 
■et it up ■■ a tcarecrow ; by which menai 1 
■ot only make an eiample af the p 



It bela 



'g». I 



»M b 



majeity'i lubjecta, thailhey 
it. Tfaui, la change the allu 
ed out leveral of the ihoali and quicksandi of 
life, and am continually employed in discover- 
ing thnai! which are ilill concealrd, in order to 
ke^ the ignorant and unwary from running 
npoD ibcm. It it with Ibis inlenlinn thai I pub- 
llih the following leUer. which bringi to light 



■ There are none of 71 
I read over viith greatei 
vbich are deaigtied for 
Vou 






DnrcaKnable lenrt and >iipentitiDii«. in ymir 
lerenlh and twelfth paperii our laiicy' tm 
•quipage. in your finnnlh ; our lore of pup- 
petabowi, in jour thiHy-fint j our noiiom nf 
beauty, in your thirly-lhinl ; onr inclinaiiou 
ftir roDiancef , in your Ihirty-aeventh; ourpna- 
■ion for French fopperiea, in your brly-fifth ; 
•uT manhood and party aeal, io your fiftr- 
Mvenlh ; out abuae of lUndng, io jnur *ixty- 
■ixth and liitj-tevenlli; our lerity, in your 
hundred and twenty«ighth; our love of coi- 
OomLi. in your hundred nn^ Efty-foiirlh, nnd 
hundred and fifly-aevenlh ; onr tyranny over 
the hen-peckl, in your hundred and leventy- 
•iilh. You have deicribed the Picl in yoiir 
liirty-firtt ; the Idol, in your aevmty-ihird ; 
the Demurrer, in your eighty^ninlb. the SbJb- 
naodei, in ynur hundred and ninety^ighih. 
Tio Aire WiewiMa fakm to piecm onr dreis. 



estravagandea •• 
guihy of in that partindar. Tas 
have fallen upon our patcfaci. In your CMMk 
and eighty-firil : onr comwiadei. in yonr ate^ 
Bighth; our ftiu, in your hundred and g^ 
>di our riding-habilB, in your handred aai 
rth 1 our hoop-pelllMati, in your hiiptitJ 
and twenly^evenlh ; beaidei a graat BMf 
little blemiibe* which yon have loiichad ^ 
on in your lereral other papera, and in tkM* 
many lenen that are acatlered np and low* 
your work*. At the lanie time we nmt MS 
that the eompliraenu yon pay oor aex ar« ^ 
nuBwrable, and that thoae rei? fliiilla wUcfc 
yon repreaent in m. are neither black mth«^ 
■elvM, nor, aa you own, nniveiial amon^ ^. 
But, air. it it plain that Ihoie yoor diecoona 
are calculated for none but the Ikihioiiable 
pan of womankind, and for the uie of tbow 
who arc rather indiicreet than vicioua. Bat, 
air, there ia a aort of proalitutea in the lower 
part of our aei, who are a icsndal to ui, and 
very welldcferve to t»\\ under yonrcenanre. I 
know it would deliaie your paper 100 ranch to 
enter into the behaviour of Iheae female liber- 
tinei ; but, ai your remark! on tome part of it 
would be d. ■ 



and h 






"K- 



it, I hope you will not think it improper ton 
the ptiblic aome accounta of thii nature, 
mint know, air, I am provoked towntayon 
thia letter, by the behaviour of an inbaona 
woman, who, having paated her youth in a 
moil ahameleai itate of proatilntiOD,- it now 
one of thotr who gain Iheir livetihood by le- 
ducing olhcra that are younger than tbem- 
aelvei, and by ettablivhing a crimioal comiaerce 
between the (wo aeiea. Among leveral of her 
get money, ahefrequenlly persuade* 
, log fellow, that auch a vonan of 
quality, or auch a celebrated toaat, entertain! 
aaeeret paaaion for him, and want! nothing bat 
an opportunity of revealing it. Nay, ebe hai 



gone I 



e letter 



woman offigure, to borrow money of-"n 

these fooliih Roderigo'a. which ahe haa aAer- 

wnrrii appropriated lo her own nie. In the 

n time, the penon who hai lent the monay, 

thought a lady under obligationa to him, 

acarce knew hia name; and wondered at 

Ingratitude when he haa been with her, 

Ihat ahe haa not owned the favour, though u 

the aame line he waa loo much a ■"«" of oa- 

ir lo put her in mind ofit. 

"When Ibia abandoned baggage meeta with 

nan who haa vanity enough lo gire credit 

retalioni of thi* nature, ahe tanu bim le 

very good account by repealing praitei that 

were never ottered, and delivering iMMana 

Aa the bouae oTtUa 

ahamelaaa creature ia frequented by terefal 

r — if[nera, I hare heard of another aitiAce, 

of which ahe oRen raiaei money. The 

foreigner ligh a a fleriome Britiihbeau^, wbow 

only knowa by fame : upon which abc pn- 



meeting. The atranger, rati 
!, givca her a preienl 
i introduced to come 
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has her repreienUtives upon this occasioo of 
some of the finest ladies in the kin^om. By 
tUs means, as 1 am informed, it is usual enough 
to meet with a German count in foreign coun- 
trieSi that shall make his boasts of favours he 
has received from women of the highest ranks, 
and the most uublcmished characters. Now, 
sir, what safety is there for a woman's reputa- 
tion, when a lady may be thus prostituted as 
it were by proxy, and be reputed an unchaste 
womao; as the Hero in the ninth book of 
Drjrden^s Virgil is looked upon as a coward, be- 
cause the phantom which appeared in his like- 
ness ran away ft-om lumus i You may depend 
upon what 1 relate to you to be a matter of fact, 
mod the practice of more than one of these 
feaaale panders. If you print this letter, I may 
give you some farther accounts of this Vicious 
race of women. 

'Your humble servant, 

' BKLVIDBBA.' 

I shall add two other letters on diiferent sub. 
jectsto fill op my paper. 



' XR. SPECTATOR, 

' I am a country clergyman, and hope you 
win lend me your assistance in ridiculing some 
little indecencies which cannot so properly be 
exposed from the pulpit. 

' A widow lady, who stragffled thu summer 
from London into my parish for the benefit 
of the air, as she says, appears every Sunday 
at church with many fashionable extravagan- 
cies, to the great astonishment of my congre- 
gation. 

' But what gives us the most offence is her 
theatrical manner of singing the Psalms. She 
introduces above A(ty Italian airs into the 
hundredth psalm ; and whilst we begin *' All 
people** in the old solemn tune of our fore- 
fathers, she in a quite different key runs divi- 
sions on the vowels, and adorns them with the 
graces of 'NicoUni : if she meets with " eke" 
or ** aye," which are frequent in the metre of 
Hopkins and Stemhald, we are certain to bear 
her qnaveriof them half a minute after us, to 
some sprightly airs of the opera. 

' I am very far from being an enemy to 
church music ; but fear this abuse of it may 
make my parish ridiculous, who already look 
on the singing psalms as an entertainment, 
and not part of their devotion : besides, I am 
apprehensive that the infection may spread ; 
for * Squire Squeekum, who by his voice seems 
(if I may use the expreuion) to be cut out for 
an Italian singer, was last Sunday practising 
the same airs. 

' I know the lady's principles, and that she 
will plead the toleration, which (as she fancies) 
allows her non-conformity in this particular ; 
but I beg of you to acquaint her, that singing 
the Psalms in a different tune from the rest of 
the congregation, is a soit of schism not tolera- 
ted by that act. 

' I am, Sir, 
' Your very humble servant, 

«R. 8.' 



scribe to us a rule of drinkiag, out of Bir Wil- 
liam Temple, in the following words: "The 
first glass for myself, the second for my IHendt, 
the third for good-humour, and the fourth for 
mine enemies." Now, sir, you must know, 
that I have read this your Spectator, in a dob 
whereof 1 am a member ; when our president 
told us there was certainly an error in the 
print, and that the word rlass should be bot- 
tle ; and therefore has ordered me to inform 
you of thb mistake, and to desire you to pub- 
lish the following erratum : In the paper of 
Saturday, October 13, column 8, line 11, far 
'* glass," read •" bottle." 

'Yours, 



ROBIR GOODrBLLOW." 



L. 



SrXCTATOR, 

* In yoiir paper npoa temperanefi, joa pfe- 
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Quanto quiaque iibi plura Defaverit, 

A DiiK plura feret Hor, Lib. 9. Od. zvi. 0. 

They that do nmch theiaaelvM deny, 

KecpiTe more blctwiiigi fVom the aky.— Creeel. 

There is a call upon mankind to value and 
esteem those who set a moderate price upoa 
their own merit ; and self-denial is frequently 
attended with unexpected blessings, which in 
the end abundantly recompense such losses aa 
the modest seem to suffer in the ordinary oe> 
cnrrences of life. The curious tell us, a cfeter- 
mination in our favour or to our disadvantage 
is made upon our first appearance, even before 
they know any thing of our characters, but 
from the intimations men gather iVom our as- 
pect. A man, they tay, wears the picture of 
his mind in his countenance ; and one man's 
eyes are spectacles to his, who looks at him to 
read his heart. But though that way of raisin|^ 
an opinion of those we biehold in public is ve- 
ry fallacious, certain it is, that those, who by 
their words and actions take as much upon 
themselves, as they can but barely demand In 
the strict scrutiny of their deserts, will find 
their account lessen every day. A modest mao 
preserves his character, as a fhigal man dots 
his fortune ; if either of them live to the height 
of either, one will find losses, the other errors, 
which he has not stock by him to make up. It 
were therefore a just rule, to keep your desires » 
your words, and actions, within the regard yon 
observe your iViends have for you ; and never, 
if it were in a man's power, to take as moeh 
as he possibly might, either in preferment er 
reputation. My walks have lately been among 
the mercantile part of the worid ; and one gets 
phrases natur^Iy fh>m those with whom one 
converses. I say then, he that in hb air, hit 
treatment of others, or an habitual arrogance 
to himself, gives himself credit for the least 
article of more wit, wisdom, goodness, or va- 
lour, than he can possibly produce if be Is 
called upon, will find the worid break In upon 
him, and consider him as one who has cheated 
them of all the esteem they had before allowed 
him. This brings a cemmissioii of bcmkmptcy 
upon him ; and be that might have gone onta 
his life'stciid in a ^imty w wa "w^^i ^ Vl ^&aAB% 
at iaefa^v\\ia AwAA,Vst»>Hai?»t'v««V*^*»^ 
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of wtaU b* raaliy b^ befnrc. buthi* ptetcn- 

■l«Bil ol beiag diiided. , 

TbciB ii iw one IiThig irouki diny Ciona tba 
•ypUmeoran agrpcablc umI iHCFtiauiwil; or 
oouliJ poiaiblj' prelead ItaU lli*rc is nol laiiw- 
lUuf iuiBiUbly unrorcetl and divcrlini; in hii 
asoiicr of deUvcriug all hii leiilinieuli in hi*. 
"itmiat nble !■> cODCeal (be 



«Tvrj lyllablc be alter*. Hal (bej who COD- 
vcnc *itb fain, tceibm all i be civiliiiet they 
Coulddo tubim, or Ibekiiid Ibinp Ibej could 
■ay to liira, would r&U thort of •hat be «- 
pccu; and tlirrefurc, uutead of nhnwing liin 
tbeeilecm tbey have for Ilia merit, Iheir retlec- 
tioBi turn unl; upnn Ibat they obierre lie has 

Ifyou go aiuoog Ibe vomen. and behold 
Gloriaiia trip iuio a room with llinl tliealrical 
Mtcnlation of lier cliaring, Miiiilla xith Iliall 
•oft rcgularily in bar motion, Chlae with tuch I 
•D indUTcreiil ramiliarity, Csriima vilb aurb 
a Tond approach, aod Itoinna irilbiucb a de- 
mand of respect ia Ibe great gravity nf ber en- 
tnuice; you bud all the lui wbo uudetiUnd 
thenaelves and act naturally, wait only foi 
tbeir absence, to tell you lliel all thctG fatlio 
Wnuld im)HHC thenui'lve> upcn you ; and each 
oflbeiB carry in their behaviour a conic ious- 
neu ofio much more thau Ihuy ibould pretend 
to, tbal tbey loae what would olhrrwiae be 
fiTcn them. 

1 remember the lait time I mw Hacbctb, I 
wai wonilerl'ully lakenwiihibeiikillof tbepo- 
•t, iu maLing llie mardervr Cirm fean to bim 
•eir rnim 'lie moderation of tlie prince ivboie 
life be wai going to lake away. Heiuyaofthe 
king: ' tie bote bi» facultiei lo meekly;' and 
jiutly inferred from thence, tbal all divine and 
buuian poHer would Juiu ti| avenge bit deaib, 
who bad made aucb an abaliiwnl uie of do- 
miuiim. All llial a in a maii'i power to do to 
■dvHnce bis oHQ pomp and glory, anil fnrbean, 
il au nuicli laid up B|;ainit tbe day of ilistrcu ; 
mud pity VI ill alway* be bis portion iu adversity, 
who .ictcd wilb geutloiiun iu prosperhy. 

Thi-g,eHloflic.^ri»liof.,regoa.lheadvautiigoi 
be nii(;hl lake Iu himtell'. and reuuuucet all 
pmdeulial rceardi lu lii> own pcnoii iii danger, 
haa v> far tlip merit of a voluutcci'i and all hia 
hoBOUt* and gloriei arc unenvied, for iliaiing 
Ibc coniiuau fate with tile uiue fraiikueu oa 
tbey do, who have no luch cudearinn: cireum- 
■luicei to part with. Bui if there were no 
such conniderHtioui ai Itie good effvcl which 
Mlf^lriiial ba> upun the leuHe uf other mci) to- 
ward) u), it ii uf all i)UBlitic« tbc mu«t deiire- 
ablc fur Ilie agreeable diapoaitioii in wjiicb it 
plaC'-a Kur own miads. I csuniit tell what 
belter to nay iifil. I 



He 



Ill^Ull-l 



loilctty allay 1 all 



a aud choict, and not re- 
aigueil from lourueti, dintaale, or diiappoiut- 
meiil, duulileii all tbe pleanurea of hit life. 
Tbc air, tbe Gcaton. a aun-abiuy day, or a fair 
prot/icel, are milaneei of buppini'ii, and that 



Irslth ia not ealen ap with care, nor pleaivm 
iKprnipled by envy. It ii nol lo him of any 
!anipi|iience what thia man ia famed for, or 
ur wh«t tbe other ii preferred. He knowi 
here it in aueh ■ place an uninterrupted walk; 
If can meet in ancb a company an agmable 
'onreraatioa. He baa no emulation, he h no 
nan'a rival, bat every man'i well wither; caa 
noknl aproapernua nea, whbapleiunre bta> 

elf: and hai hii mind and hi* fortune (at hr 
18 pruilence will allaw) opm to the aahmpjj 
nd lo the stranger. 
Luci^aiuf hai learain^, wit, bDmour, ela- 
lue^oc, but no ambilinu* proapecl* to pBime 
riih these advanlai^a; therefore to the ordi- 
lary warid he ii perhapa thought to want ipi- 

ninil at the moil conaummale greatneat. He 
rants no man's admiration, ii in do ueedsf 



ruble if they are civil and well-nalored. 
e it with him no occasion for lupeTkity 
rait, for jalllty in company; inaword, for 
thing eitrnordinary lo adminialer delight 
m. Want of prejudice, and comoundof 
tile, arc the companions which make hit 
ley of life so easy, that be in all place* 
.s vitb more wit, more good chear, and 
■ gciod hamour, ihan ii ncceisarj to make 
enjoy liimaelf with pleaaure and latiafac- 
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r.ank rouB-l tb'- hlhiubta w«ld, haw fnr 

PminiMnth* tbad witb, or Un* IH^ HimpliBnf voire* 
Dn/i. JdHuam, Ac. 

Is my last Saturday's paper I laid down 
t,Dnii; Ihouglits upon devotion in general, and 

are ren resented in Flato'i dialogue upon prayer. 
eul!ili-d .AlcibiadFsthe Second, which doubllet* 
gave occaiinn lo Juvenal's tenth satire, and to 
the second autire of Persius; ai Ibe lait nf 
|]ieiip authors Iibb nimoal tranirribed tbe pre- 
rediiij; dialogue entitled Alcibiades the Finl. 

The ipenkers ia thia dialogue upon prayer, 
arc Sacratea and Alcihiiidca ; and the sub- 
tlHDce of it (whi'n drown together out of Ibe 
iiilricai lea and digressions) as followi : 

Socrules meeting hit pupil Aldbiades. ai be 
wns cuing to hia devotions, and cbserving hi* 
cyn to be fixed npon the earth with great ae- 
riuu<ar<i and Bllenlion. Iell« him. that he had 
I riiunn to be thoughtful on that occasion, aince 

»n» poatible for a man to bring dov 



irhieb heenjoytin common with aU»\iewoiW,\iipDn >ma»\t Yrj Vn« «»» vw!^"- and thi 
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those things which the gods send him id an- 
swer to his petitions, might turn to his des- 
truction. This, says he, may not only happen 
when a man prays for what he knows is mis- 
chievous in its own nature, as Oedipus im- 
plored the ^odi to sow dissention between his 
sods: but when he prays for what he believes 
would be for his good, and against what he be- 
lieves would be to his detriment. This the phi- 
losopher shows must necessarily happen among 
us, since most men are blinded with ignorance, 
prejudice, or passion, which hinder them from 
seeing such things as are really beneficial to 
them. Koran instance, he asks Alcibiades, whe- 
ther he would not be thoroughly pleased and 
satisfied if that god, to whom he was going to 
address himself, should promise to make him 
the sovereign of the whole earth ? Alcibiades 
answers, that he should, doubtless, look upon 
such a promise as the greatest favour that 
could be bestowed upon him. Socrates then 
asks him, if after receiving this great favour he 
would be contented to lose his life? Or if he 
would receive it, though he was sure he should 
make an ill use of it ? To both which ques- 
tions Alcibiades answers in the negative. So- 
crates then shows him, from tiie examples of 
others, how these might very probably b^ the 
effects of such u. blessing. He then adds, that 
other reputed pieces of good-fortune, as 4hat 
of having a sou, or procuring the highest post 
in a government, are subjects to the like fatal 
consequences; which nevertheless, says he, 
men ardently desire, and would* not fail to 
pray for, if they tiiought their prayers might 
be efiectual for the obtaining of them. 

Having established this great point, that, 
all the most apparent blessings in this life are 
obnoxious to such dreadful consequences, and 
that no man knows what in its event would 
prove to him a blessing or a curse, he teaches 
Alcibiades after what manner be ought to 
pray. 

In the first place, he recommends to him, 
as the model of his devotions, a short prayer 
which a Greek poet composed for the use of 
his friends, in the following words: ' O .lupiter, 
give us those things which are good for us, 
whether they are such things as we pray for, 
or such things as we do not pray for: and re- 
move from us those things which are hurtful, 
though they are such things as we pray for. 

Id the second place, that his disciple may ask 
such things as are expedient for him, be shows 
him. that it is absolutely necessary to apply 
himself to the study of true wisdom, and to 
the knowledge of that which is his chief good, 
and the most suitable to the excellency of his 
nature. 

In the third and last place, he informs him, 
that the best methods he could make use of to 
draw down blessings upon himself, and to ren- 
der his pruycrs acceptable, would be to live in 
a constant practice of his duty towards the 
gotls, and towards men. I'nder this head he 
ve^y much recommends a form of prayer the 
Lacedemonians make use of, in which thev 
petition the crods ' to give them all good things 
so lo:ig as thry were virtuous.' Under this 
head likewiie he gives a very remarkable ac- 
#'Ount of an oracle lO the following purpose: 



When the AtheniaDt in the war with the 
Lacedemonians received many defeats both by 
sea and land, they sent a message to the ora- 
cle of Jupiter Ammon, to ask the reason why 
they who erected so many temples to the gods, 
and adorned them with such costly ofi*eringi ; 
why they who had instituted so many festi- 
vals, and accompanied them with such pomps 
and ceremouies ; in short, why they who had 
slain so many hecatombs at their altars, should 
be less successful than the Lacedemonians, 
who fell so short of them in these particulars f 
To this, says he, the oracle made tlie following 
reply : ' 1 am better pleased with the prayers 
of the Lacedemonians than with all the ob- 
lations of the Greeks.* As thb prayer implied 
and encouraged virtue in those who made it; 
the philosopher proceeds to show how theoiost 
vicious man might be devout, so far as victims 
could make him, but that his offerings were 
regarded by the gods as bribes, and his pti;^i- 
tions as blasphemies. He likewise quotes on 
this occasion two verses out of Homer,* in 
which the poet says, * that the scent of the 
Trojan sacrifices were carried up to heaven by 
the winds; but that it was not acceptable to 
the gods, who were displeased with Priam and 
all his people.' 

The cocclii.sion of this dialogue is very re- 
markable, dociates having deterred Alcibia* 
des from the prayers and sacrifice which be 
was going to offer, by setting forth the above 
mentioned difficulties of performing that doty 
as he ought, adds these words, ' We must 
therefore wait until such time as we may learn 
how we ought to behave ourselves towards the 
gods, and towards men.'—' But when will that 
time come,' says Alcibiades, ' and who is it 
that will instruct us ? for I would fain see this 
man, whoever he is.' — * It is one,' say^ So- 
crates, * who takes care of you; but as llomer 
tells us, that Minerva removed the mist from 
Diomede's eyes that he might plainly discover 
both gods and men,t so the darkness that hangs 
upon your mind must be removed l>efore yon 
are able to discern what \* good and what is 
evil.'—' Let him remove from my mind,' says 
AUibiades, ' the darkness and what else he 
pleases, 1 am determined to refuse nothing ho 
shall order me, whoever he is, so that I may 
become the better man by it.' The remaining 
part of this dialogue is very obscure : there is 
something in it that would make us think So- 
crates hinted at himself, when he spoke of 
this divine teacher who was to come into the 
world, did not he own that he himself was in 
tills respect as much at a loss, and in as great 
distress as the rest of mankind. 

Some learned men look upon this conclusion 
as a prediction of our Saviour, or at least that 
Socrates, like the high priest,^ prophesied on* 
knowiiigly, and pointed at that Divine Teacher 
who was to come into the world some ages af- 
ter him. However that may be, we find that 
tlus great philosopher saw by the light of rea- 
$:on, that it was suitable to the goodness of the 
divine nature, to send a person ioto the world 

* nisd %iii. 5fM, &r. f Ibid. r. 197. 

t Caiaphtu, Ji^n xl. 4P. 
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who ihould instruct mankind in the duties of 
religion, and, in particular, teadi them how 
topraj. 

Whoeirer reads this abstract of Plato's dis- 
course on prajer, wilL I beliere, naturally 
make this reflection, ' That the great founder 
of oor relifion, as well by his own example, 
as in the form of prajer which he taught his 
disciples, did not only keep up to those rules 
which the light of nature had suggested to this 
neat philosopher, but instructed his disciples 
m the whole extent of this duty, as well as of 
all others. He directed them to the proper 
object of adoration, and taught them, according 
to the third rule above-mentioned, to apply 
themselTes to him in their closets, without 
show or ostentation, and to worship him in 
spirit and in truth/ As the Lacedemonians 
in their form of prayer implored the gods in 
general to give them all good things so long 
as they were ▼irtuous, we ask in particular 
' that our offences may be forgiyen, as we for- 
give those of others.* If we look into the 
lecond rule which Socrates has prescribed, 
namely, that we should apply ourselves to the 
knowledge of such things as are best for us , 
this too is explained at large in the doctrines 
of the gospel, where we are taught in several 
instances to regard ihose things as curses, 
which appear as blessings in the eye of the 
world; and, on the contrary, to esteem those 
things as blessings, which to the generality of 
mankind appear as curses. Thus in the form 
which is prescribed to us, we only pray for that 
happiness which is our chief good, and the 
great end of our existence, when we petition 
the Supreme Being for the coming of his king- 
dom, being solicitous for no other temporal 
blessings but our daily sustenance. On the 
other side, we pray against nothing but sin, 
and against evil in general, leaving it with 
Omniscience to determine what is really such. 
If we look into the first of Socrates, his rules 
of prayer, in which he recommends the above- 
mentioned form of the ancient poet, we find 
that form not only comprehended, but very 
much improved in the petition, wherein we 
pray to the Supreme Being that his will may 
be done : which is of the same force with that 
form which our Saviour used, when he prayed 
against the most painful and most ignominious 
of deaths, * Nevertheless not my will, but thine 
be done.' This comprehensive petition is the 
most humble, as well as the most prudent, that 
can be offered up from the creature to his 
Creator, as it supposes the Supreme Being wills 
nothing but what is for our good, and that he 
knows better than ourselves what is so. 

L. 
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-Veniunt Fpecientur ut ipsm. 

Ovid, Art. Awu Lib. 1. 99. 



To be themaolvea a spectacle they come. 

I HATS several letters of people of good sense 
who lament the depravity or poverty of taste 
the town is fallen into with relation to plays 
and public spectacles. A lady in particular 



observes, that there is such a levitj in the 
minds of her own sex, that they seldom attend 
to any thing but impertinences. It is indeed 
prodigious to observe how little notice is taken 
of the most exalted parts of the best tragedies 
in Shakspeare; nay, it is not only visible that 
sensuality has devoured all greatness of soul, 
but the under-passion (as I may so call it) of 
a noble spirit. Pity, seems to be a stranger to 
the generality of an audience. The minds of 
men are indeed very differently disposed ; and 
the reliefs from care and attention are of one 
sort in a great spirit, and of another in an ei^ 
dinary one. The man of a great hesirt, and a 
serious complexion, is more pleased with in- 
stances of generositjr and pity, than the li^ 
and ludicrous spirit can possibly be with the 
highest strains of mirth and laughter. It is 
therefore a melancholy prospect when we see 
a numerous assembly lost to all serious enter- 
tainments, and such incidents as should move 
one sort of concern, excite in them a qaaUt 
contrary one. In the tragedy of Macbeth, the 
other night, when the lady who isconsdoas 
of the crime of murdering the king seesB 
utterly astonished at the news, and nwskcs an 
exclamation at it, instead of the indignatioa 
which is natural to the occasion, that expres- 
sion is received with a loud laugh. They were 
as merry when a criminal was stabbed. It 
is certainly an occasion of rejoicing whea 
the wicked are seised in their designs ; bal 
1 think it is not such a triumph as is exerted 
by laughter. 

You may generally observe, that the appe- 
tites are sponer moved than the passions. A 
sly expression which alludes to bawdry, puts a 
whole row into a pleasing smirk; when a good 
sentence that describes an inward sentiment of 
the soul, is received with the greatest coldness 
and indifference. A correspondent of mine, 
upon this subject, has divided the female part 
of the audience, and accounts for their prepos- 
sessions against this reasonable delight in the 
following manner : ' The prude,* says he, ' as 
she acts always in contradiction, so she is 
gravely sullen at a comedy, and cxtravagandy 
gay at a tragedy. The coquette is so mudi 
taken up with throwing her eyes around the 
audience, and considering the effect of them, 
that she cannot be expected to observe the 
actors but as they are her rivals, and take off 
the observation of the men from herself. Be- 
sides these species of women, there are the ex- 
amples, or the first of the mode. These are te 
be supposed too well acquainted with what the 
actor was going to say to be moved at it. After 
these one might mention a certain flippant set 
of females who are mimics, and are wonder- 
fully diverted with the conduct of all the people 
around them, and are spectators only of the 
audience. But what is of all the most to be la- 
mented, is the loss of a party whom it would 
be worth preserving in their right senses upon 
all occasions, and these are those whom we 
may indifferently call the innocent, or the un- 
affected. You may sometimes see one of these 
sensibly touched with a well-wrought incident ; 
but then she is immediately so impertinently 
observed by the men. and frowned at by some 
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inBeniible superior of her ow^ «ex, that sh« U 
ftihamed, and loses the eDJoymcnt of the xBOSt 
laudable concern, pity. Thus the whole au- 
dience is afraid of ^tting fall a tear, and^shun 
as a weakness the best and worthiest part of 
oar sense. 

' SIR, 

' As you are one that doth not only pretend 
to reform, but aficct it auiongfst people of any 
sense ; makes me (who am one of the greatest 
of your adairers)g^ive you this trouble to desire 
you will settle the method of us females know- 
ing when one another is in town : for they have 
now g^t a trick of never sending to their ac- 
quaintance ^ben they first come ; and if one 
does not visit them within the week which 
they stay at home, it is a mortal quarrel. Now, 
dear Mr. Spec, either command them to put it 
in the advertisement of your paper, which is 
generally read by our sex, or else order them 
to breathe their saucy footman (who are good 
for nothing else) by sending them to tell all 
their acquaintance. If you think to print this, 
pray put it into a better style as to the spelling 
part. The town is now filling every day, and 
it cannot be deferred, because people take ad- 
Tantage of one another by this means, and 
break off acquaintance, and are rude. There- 
fore pray put this in your paper as soon as you 
can possibly, to prevent any future miscar- 
riages Of this nature. I am, as I ever shall be, 
dear Spec, 

' Your most obedient humble servant, 

* MARY MEANWELL.' 

' Pray settle what is to be a proper no- 
tificAtion of a person's being in town, and 
how that differs according to people's qual 
lity.' 

' MR. SPECTATOR, Octobcr 20. 

'I have been out of town, so did not meet with 
TOur paper, dated September the 28th, where- 
in you, to my heart's desire, expose that 
cursed vice of insnaring poor young girls, and 
drawing them f^om their friends. ' I assure you 
without flattery it has saved a 'prentice of mine 
fVom ruin ; aud in token of gratitude, as well 
as for the benefit of my family, I have put it 
in a frame and glass, and hung it behind 
my counter. I shall take care to make my 
young ones read it every momin*;, to fortify 
them against such pernicious rascals. I know 
not whether what vou writ was matter of 
fact, or your own invention ; but this I will 
take my oath on, the first part is so exactly 
like what happened to my 'prentice, that had 
I read your paper then, I should have taken 
your method to have secured a villain. Go on 
and prosper. 

* Your most obliged humble servant.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Without raillery, I desire you to insert this 
word for word in your next, as you value a 
lover's prayers. You see it is an hue and 
cry afler a stray heart (with the marks and 
blemishes underwritten); which whoever shall 
bring to you, shall receive satisfaction. Let 



me beg of you not to fail, as you rememb^tbe 
passion you had for her to whom you lately 
ended a paper : 

* NoUp, genpr<MiK, prmit aad good. 
But nerer to be undCratood ; 
Pickle an the wind, btili changing, 
After every female raugiog, 
Paiitiof, treniblinr, si|rhiug, dyingi 
But addicted much to lying : 
When the 8yren Mmgt repeats, 
Equal mcaMurea still it beats ; 
Whoe'er shall wear it, it will smart her, 
Aud whoe'er takes it takes a tarter.** 
T. 
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*EtB/ji{ ifjiwuf, ovSi ftJior xxxjk* Simonides, 

Of earthly goods, the best is a good wife ; 
A badi the bitterest curse of human life. 

There are no authors I am more pleased 
with than those who show human nature in a 
variety of views, and describe the several ages 
of the world in their different manners. A 
reader cannot be more rationally entertained » 
than by comparing the virtues and vices of 
his own times with those which prevailed in 
the times of his forefathers ; and drawing a 
parallel in his mind between his own private 
character, and that of other persons, whether 
of his own age, or of the ages that went before 
him. The contemplation of mankind under 
these changeable colours is apt to shame us 
out of any particular vices, or animate us to 
any particular virtue ; to make us pleased or 
displeased with ourselves in the most proper 
points, aud to clear our minds of prejudice and 
prepossession, and rectify tltat narrowness of 
temper which inclines us to think amiss of 
those who <lifft»r from us. — 

If we look into the manners of the most re- 
mote ages of the world, we iliscover human 
n<iture in her simplicity; and the more we 
come downward towards our own times, may 
observe her hiding herself in artifices aud re- 
finements, polished insensibly out of her ori-, 
ginal plainness, and at length entirely lost 
under form and ceremony, and (what we call) 
good-breeding. Read the accounts of men and 
women as they are given us by the most an- 
cient writers, both sacred and profane, and 
you would think you were reading the history 
of another species. 

Among the writers of antiquity, there are 
none who instruct us more openly in the man- 
ners of their respective times in which they 
lived, than those who have employed them- 
selves in satire, under what dress soever it may 
appear ; as there are no other authors whose 
province it is to enter so directly into the ways 
of men, aud set their miscarriages in so strong 
alight. 

Simonides, a poet famous in his generation, 
is, I think, author of the oldest satire that is 
now extant ; and, as some say, of the first that 
was ever written. This poet flourished about 
four hundred years after the siege of Troy; and 
shows, by bu way of writing, the simplicity, or 
rather eoMrseness, of the age in which be lx<i«^ 
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I have taken uotice in my hundred and sizty- 
fint ipeculation, that the rule of obscrring 
what the Frencli call the Bitnttanct in an allu- 
sion, hai bean found out of latter years ; and 
that the ancients, provided' there was a like- 
ness in their similitudes, did not much trouble 
themselves about the decency of the compari- 
son. The satire or iaabics of Simonidcs, with 
which I shall entertain my readers in the pre- 
sent paper, are a remarkable instance of what 
I formeriy advanced. The subject of this sa- 
tire is woman. He describes the sex in their, 
several characters, which he derives to them 
from a ftinciful supposition raised upon the 
doctrine of pre-ezutence. He tells us that the 
gods formed the souls of women out of those 
seeds and principles which compose several 
kinds of animals and elements ; and that their 
good or bad dispositions arise in them accord- 
ing as such and such seeds and principles pre- 
dominate in their constitutions. I have trans- 
lated the author very faithfully, and if not 
word for word (which our language would not 
bear) at least so as to comprehend every one 
of his sentiments, without adding any thing of 
my own. I have already apologised for this 
author's want of delicacy, and must further 
premise, that the following satire affects only 
some of the lower part of the sex, and nc>t 
those who have been refined l)y a polite educa- 
tion, which was not so common in the age of 
this poet. 

* In the beginning God made the souls of wo- 
mankind out of different materials, and in a se- 
)>eratc state from their bodies. 

' The souls of one kind of women were form- 
ed out of those ingredients which compose 
a swine. A woman of this make is a slut 
in her house and a glutton at her table. She 
is uncleanly in her person, a slattern in her 
dress, and her family is no better than a dung- 
hiU. 

' A second sort of female soul was formed 
out of the same materials that enter into the 
composition of a fox. Such a one is what we 
call a notable discerning woman, who has an 
insight into every thing whether it be good or 
bad. In this species of females, there are some 
virtuous and some vicious. 

' A third kind of women were made up of 
canine particles. These are what we com- 
monly call scolds, who imitate the animals 
out of which they were taken, that are always 
busy and barking, that snarl at every one who 
comes in their way, and live in perpetual cla- 
mour. 

' The fourth kind of women were made out 
of the earth. These are your sluggards, who 
pass away their time in indolence and ignor- 
ance, hover over the fire a whole winter, and 
apply themselves with alacrity to no kind of 
business but eating. 

' The fifth species of females were made out 
of the sea. These are women of variable un- 
even tempers, sometimes all storm and tem- 
pest, sometimes all calm and sun-shine. The 
stranger who sees one of these in her smiles 
and smoothness, would cry her up for a miracle 
of good-humour ; but on a sudden her looks 
aad words are ciianged ; she is nothing but 
%ry and outrage, nohe and hurricane 



' The sixth species were made up ^f the in- 
gredients which compose an ass, or a beaft of 
burden. These are naturally exceeding sloth- 
ful, but upon the husband's exerting hit au- 
thority, will live upon hard fare, and do every 
thing to pltase him. They are however far 
from being averse to venereal pleasure, and 
seldom refuse a male companion. 

' The cat furnished materials for a seventh 
species of women, who are of a melanohdy, 
froward, unamiable nature, and so repugnant 
to the offers of love, that they fly in the face 
of their husband when he approaches them 
with conjugal endearments. This ffpeciei of 
women are likewise subject to little thefts, 
cheats, and pilferings. 

' The mare with a flowing mane, which was 
never broke to any servile toil and labour, 
composed an eighth species of women. These 
are they who have little regard for their hus- 
bands, who pass away their time in dressing, 
bathing, and perfuming ; who throw their hair 
into the nicest curls, and trick it up with the 
fairest flowers and garlands. A woman of this 
species is a very pretty thing for a stranger to 
look upon, but very detrimental to the owner, 
unless it be a king or a prince who takes a fan- 
cy to such a toy. 

* The ninth species of females were taken 
out of the ape. These are such as are both 
ugly and ill-natured, who have nothing beau- 
tiful in themselves, and endeavour to detract 
from or ridicule every thing which appears so 
in others. 

' The tenth and last species of women were 
made out of the bee ; and happy is the man 
who gets such an one for his wife. She is 
altogether faultless and unblameable. Her 
family flourishes and improves by her good 
management. She loves her husband, and is 
beloved by him. She brings him a race of 
beautiful and virtuous children. She distin- 
guishes herself among her sex. She is sur- 
rounded with graces. She never sits among 
the loose tribe of women, nor passes away 
her time with them in wanton discourses. 
She is full of virtue and prudence, and is 
the best wife that Jupiter can bestow on 
man.' 

I shall conclude these iambics with the motto 
of this paper, which is a fragment of the same 
author : ' A man cannot possess any thing 
that is better than a good woman, nor any 
thing that is worse than a bad one.* 

As the poet has shoirn a great penetration 
in this diversity of female characters, he has 
avoided the fault which Juvenal and Monsieur 
Boileau are guilty of, the former in his sixth, 
and the other in his last satire, where they 
have endeavoured to expose the sex in general, 
without doing justice to the valuable part of 
it. Such levelling satires are of no use ta the 
world ; and for this reason I have often won- 
dered how the French author above-mentioned, 
who was a man of exquisite judgment, and a 
lover of virtue, could think human nature a 
proper subject for satire in another of his 
celebrated pieces, which is called The Satire 
upon Man. What vice or frailty can a dis- 
course correct, which censures the whole spe- 
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ciet alike, and endeavour! to show bj some 
superficial stroket of wit, that brutes are the 
most excellent creatures of the two 7 A satire 
•hoold expose nothing^ but what is corrigible, 
and make a due digcrimination between those 
who are, and those who arc not the proper ob- 
jects of it. 
L. 
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Netcio quomodo Inherct in mentibu qua«i sieruloniin 
quoddnm augurium futurorum; idquo in maxjinii isfreniiii 
•hiMimUqtto •oiais ot uustit nuximf , ctappaivnt fmcil* 

There it, I know not how, is minds a certain pr^uge* 
Jks it were, of a fhtnre exitteace and this takni the deep 
e«t root, and ii> most dincorerabla in the grcaCeit geniuses 
and most ezaltad soula. 
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* To tht Spectator. 



* I AM Ailly persuaded that one of the best 
springs of generous and worthy actions, is the 
having generous and worthy thoughts of our- 
selves. Whoever has a mean opinion of the 
dignity of his nature, will act in no higher a 
rank than he has allotted himself in his own 
estimation. If he considers hu being as cir- 
cumscribed by the uncertain term of a few 
years, his designs will be contracted into the 
same narrow span he imagines is to bound 
bis existence. How can he exalt his thoughts 
to any thtnggreat and noble, who only believes 
that, after a short turn on the stage of this 
world, he is to sink into obliviou, and to lose 
his consciousness for ever 7 

* For this reason I am of opinion, that so 
useful and elevated a contemplation as that 
of the soul's immortality cannot be resumed 
too often. There is not a more improving 
exercise to the human mind, than to be fre 
quently reviewing its own great privileges and 
endowments ; nor a more effectual means to 
awaken in us, an ambition raised above low 
objects and little pursuits, than to value our- 
selves as heirs of eternity. 

* It is a very great satisfaction to consider 
the best and wisest of mankind in all nations 
and ages, asserting as with one voice this 
their birthright, and to find it ratified by an 
express revelation. At the same time if we 
turn our thoughts inward upon ourselves, we 
may meet with a kind of secret sense con- 
curring with the proofs of our own immor- 
Ulity. 

' You have, io my opinion, raised a good 
presumptive argument from the increasing ap- 
petite the mind has to knowledge, and to the 
extending its own faculties, which cannot be 
accomplished, as the more restrained perfec- 
tion of lower creatures may, in the limits of a 
short life. 1 think another probable conjecture 
may be raised from our appetite to duration it- 
self, and from a reflection on onr progress 
through the several stages of it. ** We are 
complaining," as you observed in a former 
speculation, " of the shortness of life, and yet 
are perpetually hurrying over the parts of it, 
to arrive at certain little settlements or imagi- 



nary points of rest, which are disponed up and 
down in it." 

' Now let us consider what happens to us 
when we arrive at these imaginary points of 
rest. Do we slop our ' motion and sit down 
satisfied in the settlement we have gained? 
or are we not removing the boundary, and 
marking out new pointo of rest, to which we 
press forward with the like eagerness, and 
which cease to be such as fast as we attain 
them 7 Our case is like that of a traveller 
upon the Alps, who should fancy that the top 
of the next hill must end his journey, because 
it terminates bis prospect ; but he no sooner 
airives at it, than he sees new ground and oth- 
er hills beyond it, and continues to travel on as 
before. 

Thb is so plainly every man's condition in 
life, that there is no one who has observed 
any thing, but may observe, that as fast as his 
time wears away, his appetite to something 
future remains. The use therefore I would 
make of it is, that sitice Natttre (as some love 
to express it) does nothing in vain, or, to speak 
properly, since the Author of our being has 
planted no wandering passion in it, no desire 
which has not its object, futurity is the proper 
object of the passion so constantly exerdsed 
about it ; and this restlessness in the present, 
this assigning ourselves over to farther stage.« 
of duration, this successive grasping at some- 
what still to come, appears to me (whatever 
it may to others) as a kind of instinct or na- 
tural symptom which the mind of man has of 
its own immortality. 

' I take it at the same time for granted, that 
the immortality of the soul is suflSciently 
established by other arguments: and if so, 
this appetite, which otherwise would be very 
unaccountable and absurd, seems very reason- 
able, and adds strength to the conclusion. But 
I am amaxod when I consider there are crea- 
tures capable of thought, who in spite of every 
argument, can form to themselves a sullen sa- 
tisfaction in thinking otherwise. There is 
something so pitifully mean in the inverted 
ambition of that man who can hope for anni- 
hilation, and please himself to think that bJs 
whole fabric shall one day crumble into dust, 
and mix with the mass of inanimate beings, 
that it equally deserves our admiration and 
pity. The mystery of such men's imbelief is 
not hard to be penetrated; and indeed amounts 
to nothing more than a sordid hope that they 
shall not be immortal^ because they dare not 
be so. 

' This brings me back to my first observa- 
tion, and gives me occasion to say Airtfaer, that 
as worthy actions spring from worthy thoughts, 
so worthy thoughts are likewise the conse- 
quence of worthy actions. But the wretch who 
has degraded himself below the character of 
immortality, a very willing to resign his pre- 
teiuions to it, and to substitute in Its room a 
dark negative happiness io the extinction of 
his being. 

' The admirable Shakspeare has given us a 
strong image of the unsupported condition of 
such a person in his last minutes, in the se- 
cond part of Kinp Henrv iVi^^ "^xtJCvx, V^«^v 
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Cardinal Bcautbrt. wbo bad been concerned 
in tbe murder of the g^od Duke Humphrey, 
is represented on his death-bed. AAer some 
short confused speeclies, which show an ima- 
gination disturbed with guilt, just as he is ex- 
piring. King Henry, standing by bim iidl of 
compassion, says, 

* Lord Canltnal ! If thou thin!u't on heavan's bliu,* 
Hold up thy haud, muk<> siipDal of that hope'. — 
He dier, and makes no sign!" 

' The despair which is here shown, without 
a word or action on the part of a dying person, 
is beyond what could be painted by the most 
forcible expressions wfiatever. 

* 1 shall not pursue this thought farther, but 
only add, that as annihilation is not to be had 
with a wish, so it is the most abject thing in the 
world to wish it. What arc honour, tame, 
wealth, or power, when compared with the 
generous expectation of a being without end, 
and a happiness adequate to that being ? 

' I shall trouble you no farther ; but with a 
certain gravity which these thoughts have 
given me, I reflect upon some things people 
say of you, (as they will of men who distin- 
guish thcniscWcs) which I hope are not true, 
and wibh you as good a man as you are an 
author. 

' I am. Sir, 
' Your most obedient humble servant. 



T. 
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Havi.ng lately translated the fragment of an 
old povt, which describes womankind under 
several characters, and supposes them to have 
drawn their different manners and dispositions 
from those animals and elements out of which 
he tells us they were compounded ; 1 had some 
thoughts of giving- the sex their revenge, by 
laying together in cAiother paper the many vi- 
cious characters which prevail in the male 
world, and showing the different ingredients 
that go to the making up of such different 
humours and constitutions Horace has a 
thought which is something akin to this, when 
in order to excuse himself to his mistress, for 
an invective which he had written against her, 
and to account for that unreasonable fury with 
which the heart of man is often transported, 
he tells us that, when Prometheus made his 
man of clay, in the kneading up of the heart, 
he seasoricd it with some furious particles of 
the lion. But upon turning this plan to and 
fro in my thoughts, 1 observed so many unac- 
countable humours in man, that 1 did not know 
out of what animals to fetch them. Male souls 
are diversified with so many characters, that 
the world has not variety of materials suffici- 
ent to furnish out their different tempers and 
inclinations. The creation, with all its animals 
and elements, would not be large enough to 
supply their several extravagancies. 

lastead therefore of pursuing the thought of 



Simonides, 1 shall observe, that •• he hu es» 
posed the vicious part of women firom the dec- 
trine of pre-existence, foine of the ancieBt 
philosophers have in a manner latirixed the 
vicious part of the human epeciei in general, 
from a notion of the sours poft-exitte|ice, if I 
may su call it ; and that as Simobides detaibci 
brutes entering into the composition of womM, 
others have represented human eouls as enter- 
ing into brutes. This is commonly termed the 
doctrine of transmigration, which la pp oic i 
that human souls, upon their leaving the body, 
become the souls of such kinde of bmtei « 
they most resemble in their maoDers ; or, ti 
give an account of it as Mr. Dry den has de- 
scribed in his translation of Py.thagoras's 
speech in the fifteenth book of Ovid, where that 
philosopher dissuades his hearers from eating 
flesh : 

Thus all thin^ are but altered, aothinip dies. 
And liere and tlicre th* unbodied spirit fliea: 
By time, or force, or sickness dispoaaeaaM, 
And lodges where it lights, in bird or beaat; 

Or hunts without till ready limbs it find, 
And nctUBt(%s thobo accordinf to their kind : 
From teucraeot to tenement is toas'd. 
The smil in still the same, the fignre oaly lost. 

Then let not piety be put to flight. 
To pl<^aKe the tftbto of glutton appetite : 
Rut RiifTer iuiiiate souls aerure to dwell, 
Lest from their treats your parentu you expel; 
With rapid hunpcrl'cod upon your kiud. 
Or from a beast dislodge a brother's mind. 

Plato, in the vision of Eros the Armenian, 
which 1 may possibly make the subject of a 
future speculation, records some beautiful 
transmigrations ; as that tiie soul of Orpheus, 
who was musical, melancholy, and a woman- 
hater, entered into a swan ; the soul of Ajax, 
which was all wrath and fierceness, into a lion ; 
the soul of Agamemnon, that was rapacious 
and imperial, into an eagle ; and the soul of 
Thersites, who was a mimic and a buffoon, 
into a monkey- 

Mr. Congrevc, in a prologue to oiie of his 
comedies, has touched upon this doctrine with 
great humour : 



Thus Aristotle's soul of old that was, 
Aluy now he dnmn'd to animate an ass; 
Or in thiu very house, for aught we know. 
Is doing painfUl penance in some bean. 

I shall fill up this paper with some letters 
which my last Tuesday's speculation has pro- 
duced. My following correspondents will 
show, what I there observed, that the specu- 
lation of that day affects only the lower part 
of the sex. 

* From my house in the Strand, Oct. 90, 171 1. 

' MR. SPECTATOR. 

* Upon rending your Tuesday's paper, I find 
by several symptoms in my constitution that 
I am a bee. My shop, or, if you please to call 
it so, my cell, is in that great hive of females 
which goes by the name of the New Exchange ; 
where I am daily employed in gathering to- 
gether a little stock of gain from tbe finest 
flowers about the town, I mean the ladies and 
the beans, f have a nnmerons swann of chiW 
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dren, to whom 1 give the best educatkm I am 
able. But, sir, it is my misfortune to be mar- 
ried to a drone, who lives upon what I get, 
without bringing any thing into the common 
stock. Now, sir, as on the one hand I take 
care not to behave myself towards him like a 
^raip, so likewise 1 would not have him look 
vpon me as an humble-bee ; for which reason 
I do all I can to put him upon laying up pro- 
TitioDS for a bad day, and frequently represent 
tt> him the fatal effects his sloth and negligence 
may bring upon us in our old age. I must 
beg that you will join with me in your good 
ttdvice upon this occasion, and you will for 
erer oblife ' Your humble servant, 

' VBLISSA. 

« sn, ' PiccadiUy , Oct. 31 , 1711 

' I am joined in wedlock for my sins to one 
of those fillies who are described in the old 
poet with that hard name you gave us the 
other day. She has a flowing mane, and a 
skin as soft as silk. But, sir, she passes half 
her life at her glass, and almost ruins me in 
ribands. For my own part, I am a plain han- 
dicraft man, and in danger of lyreaking by her 
lasiness and expensivcness. Pray, master, 
tell me in your next paper, whether 1 may not 
expect of her so much drudgery as to take 
care of her family, and curry her hide in case 
of refusal. 

' Your loving friend, 

' BARNABY BRITTLE. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Cheapside, Oct. 30. 
' I am mightily pleased with the humour of 
the cat; be so kind as to enlarge upon that 
subject. Yours till death, 

' JOSIAH HENPECK 

' P. S. You must know I am married to a 
grimalkin.' 

' SIR. Wappiag, October 81, 1711. 

' Ever since your Spectator of Tuesday last 
came into our family, my husband is pleased 
to call me his Oceana, because the foolish old 
poet that you have translated says, that the 
souls of some women are made of sea-water. 
This it seems has encouraged my sauce-box to 
be witty upon me. When I am angry, he cries, 
*' Pr'ythee, my dear, be calm ;" when I chide 
one of my servants, '* Pr'ythee, child, do not 
bluster.*' He had the impudence about an 
hour ago to tell me, that he was a seafaring 
man, and must expect to divide his life be- 
tween storm and sunshine. When I bestir my- 
self with any spirit in my funily, it is " high 
sea" in his house ; and when I sit still without 
doing any thing, hisaflairs forsooth are '* wind« 
bound.'' When I ask him whether it rains, he 
makes answer, ** It is no matter, so that it be 
fair weather within doort." In short, sir, I 
cannot speak my mind freely to him, but I 
either swell or rage, or do something that is 
not fit for a civil woman to hear. Pray, Mr 
Spectator, since you are so sharp upon other 
women, let us know what materials your wife 
is made of, if you have one. I suppose you 
would make us a parcel of poor-spirited tame 
insipid crcmturei ; bat, sir, I would bav* yon 



to lutow, we have as good passions in vi Rg 
yourself, and that a woman was never design- 
ed to be a milk-sop. 

* MARTHA TEMPEST.' 
L. 
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Loom thy neck fttxa this ignoble ehein. 

And boldly uy Uiou'rt f^ee. Crteci. 

' MR. SPXCTAJOR, 

' I NEVER look upon my dear wife, but I 
think of the happiness Sir Roger de Cover^y 
enjoys, in having such a friend as you to ex- 
pose in proper colours the cruelty and per- 
versencss of his mistress. I have very often 
wished you visited in our family, and were ac- 
quainted witli my spouse; she would afibrd 
you, for Rome months at least, matter enoutb 
for one Spectator a week. Since we are nol 
so happy as to be of your acquaintance, give 
me leave to represent to you our present tv> 
cumstances as well as I can in writing. Yo« 
are to know then that I am not of a very dif- 
ferent constitution from Nathaniel Henroost, 
whom you, have lately recorded in your spe- 
culations ; and have a wife who makes a more 
tyrannical use of the knowledge of my easy 
temper than that lady ever pretended to. We 
had not been a month married, when she found 
in me a certain pain to eive offence, and an in- 
dolence, that made me bear little inconvenien- 
cies rather than dispute about them. From 
this observation it soon came to pass, that if I 
offered to go abroad, she would get between 
me and the door, kiss me, and say she could 
not part with me ; then down again I sat. In 
a day or two after this first pleasant step to- 
wards confining me, she declared to me, that 
I was all the world to her, and she thought 
she ought ^ be all the world to me. " 11^" 
said she, " my dear loves me as much as I love 
him, he will never be tired of my company." 
This declaration was followed by my beinp de- 
nied to all my acquaintance ; and it very soon 
came to that pass, UmX to give an answer at 
the door, before my face, the servants would 
ask her whether I was within or itot; and she 
would answer no, with great fondness, and tell 
me 1 was a good dear. I will not enumerate 
more little circumstances to give you a livelier 
sense of my condition ; but tell you in gene- 
ral, that from such steps as these at first, I now 
live the life of a prisoner of state ; my ietten 
are opened, and I liave not the use of pen, 
ink, and paper, but in her presence I never 
go abroad, except she sometimes takes me with 
her in her coach to tak" the air, if it may be 
called so, when we drive, as we generally do, 
with the glasses up. I have overheard my 
servants lament my condition, but they dare 
not bring me messages without her knowledge, 
because they doubt my resolution to stand by 
them. In the midst of this insipid way of life, 
an old ac<|Maint«nre of mfaM, Xena 
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who u a favourite with her, and allowed to 
▼ifit me ia her comfMiay be^^auie he lin^ 
prettilj, has roused me to rebel, and conveyed 
his intelligence to me in the following manner : 
My wife is a great pretender to music, and 
Very ignorant of it ; but far gone in the Italian 
taste. Tom goes to Armstrong, the famous 
fine writer of music, and desires him to put 
this sentence of TuUv in the scale of an Italian 
air, and write it out for my spouse from him. 
An ilU mihi libtr cui wulierimpercd? Cui It- 
Qu impoHitf prttscribit, jubet, vtlcd quod vide 
tur f Qui nihil imptranli ntf^art^ nihil reauarc 
audet ? Potcit ' iandum eti. Vocal ? rtnitn- 
dum, Ejieitf abeundum. Minitaiur? txtime* 
teendum. " Does he live like a gentleman 
who is commanded by a woman? He to 
whom she gives law, grants and denies what 
■he pleases 7 who can neither deny her any 
thing she asks, or refuse to do any thing she 
commands ?" 

' To be short, my wife was extremely pleas- 
ed with it ; said the Italian was the only lan- 
guage for music; and admired how wonder- 
iully tender the sentiment was, and how pretty 
the accent is of that language ; with the rest 
that is laid by rote on that occasion. Mi*. 
Meggot is sent for to sing this air, which he 
performs with mighty applause ; and my wife 
u in ecstasy on the occasion, and glad to 
find, by my being so much pleased, that I was 
at last come into the notion of the Italian ; 
** for" said she, ** it grows upon one when 
one once comes to know a little of the lan- 
guage; and pray, Mr. Meggot, sing again 
those notes, Nihil imperanti negare, nihil 
recusart." You may believe 1 was not a little 
delighted with my friend Tom*s expedient to 
alarm me, and in obedience to his summons I 
gave all this story thus at large : and I am re- 
solved when this appears in the Spectator, to 
declare for myself. The manner of the insur- 
rection 1 contrive by your means, which shall I 
be no other than that Tom Meggot who is at 
our tea-table every rooming, shall read it to 
uffj and if my d(;ar can take the hint, and say 
not one word, but let this be the beginning ot 
a new life without farther explanation, it is 
very well ; for as soon as the Spectator is read 
out, 1 shall, without more ado, call for the 
coaeh, name the hour when I shall be at home, 
if I come at all ; if I do not, they raa^ go to 
dinner. If my spouse only swells and says 
nothing, Tom and I go out together, and all is 
well, as I said before ; but if she begins to 
command or expostulate, you shall in my next 
to you receive a full account of her resistance 
and submission, for submit the dear thing must 
to, ' Sir, 

' Your most obedient humble servant, 

' AJNTHONY FREEMAN. 

' P. S. I hope I need not tell you that I de- 
sire this may be in your very next.' T. 

^'o 213] Saturdni/ Novembers, 1711 

Mena Mibi conscia recti. 

rirg. iBn. i. 608. 
A good intention. 

It is the great art and secret of Christianity. 
if I may use that phrase^ to manage our actions 



to the best advantage, and direct them in luch 
a manner that every thing we do may turn to 
account at that great «iay when erery thing we 
have done will be set before us. 

In order to give this consideration its fall 
weight, we may cast all our actions under the 
division of such as are in themselves either 
good, evil, or indifferent. If we divide ou 
intentions after the same manner, and con- 
sider them with regard to our actions, we nay 
discover that great art and secret of religioii 
which I have here mentioned. 

A good intention joined to a good action, 
gives it its proper force and efficacy ; joined 
to an evil action, extenuates its malignity, and 
in some cases may take it wholly away ; and 
joined to an indifferent action, tarns it to a 
virtue, and makes it meritorious as far as hu- 
man actions can be so. 

In the next place, to consider in the same 
manner the influence of an evil intention upon 
our actions. An evil intention perverts the 
best of actions, and makes them in reality, 
what the fathers with a witty kind of em! 
have termed the virtues of the heathen worM, 
so many shining sins. It destroys the inno- 
cence of an indifferent action, and gives as 
evil action all possible blackness and horror, 
or, in the emphatical language of sacred writ, 
makes ' sin exceeding sinful. 

If, in the last place, we consider the nature 
of an indifferent intention, we shall find that 
it destroys the merit of a good action ; abates, 
but never takes away the malignity of an evil 
action ; and leaves an indifferent action in its 
natural state of indifference. 

It is therefore of unspeakable advantage to 
possess our minds with an habitual good in- 
tention, aud to aim all our thoughts, words, 
and actions at some laudable end, whether it 
be the glory of our Maker, the good of man- 
kind, or the benefit of our own souls. 

This is a sort of thrift or good husbandry m 
moral life, which does not throw away any 
single action, but makes every one go as far as 
it can. It multiplies the means of salvation, 
increases the number of our virtues, and di- 
minishes that of our vices. 

There is something very devout, though not 
solid, in Acosta's answer to Limborcb, who 
objects to him the multiplicity of ceremonies 
in the Jewish religion, as washings, dresses, 
meats, purgations, and the like. The reply 
wiiich the Jew makes upon this occasion is, to 
the best of my remembrance, as fallows: 
* There are not duties enough,' says he, ' in 
the essential parts of the law for a zealous and 
active obedience. Time, place, and person 
are requisite, before you have an opportunity 
of putting a moral virtue into practice. We 
have therefore,' says he, ' enlarged the sphere 
of our duty, and made many things, which arc 
in themselves indifferent, a part of our reli- 
gion, that we may have more occasions of 
showing our love to God, and in all the cir- 
cumstauces of life be doiug something to 
please him.' 

Monsieur St. Evrcmond has endeavoured to 
palliate the superstitions of the Roman-catholic 
telinion with the same kind of npolo^, where 
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b« prewadi la consider the diflereBi ipiritsi 
the Papitli, knd the Cil*inlitf, u to the grpi 
pointi wherein they diiagree. He lells u: 
tfait the rorraer are BCtnUed b; loft, and Ih 
other by Tear; «nd Iha( in their exptcstion«< 
dntf and deiotion lovardB the Supreme Bi 
ing, the fonner leem particular1j| carentl I 
do every thing which nay poiaibly pleaa 
him, uid the other to abitain from er«ry lliin 
wUi:h may pouibiy displease him. 

Bui notwithstanding this plausible reaso 
wftfa which both the Jew and the Romaa-ci 
tbolic would excuse their respectire Eupcrsi 
' e is ■omcthing i 






a lo manklBd, and deilructivc I 



religlion ; becamt 
oui ccremoniei makes such actions duties, u 
were before indifferent, and by that means 
renders religion more bardenaome and dif- 
ficult than it is is its own nature, betrays 
many into lini of omission which they could 
(tot otherwise be ^ilty of, and fixes the n ' 
of the vulgar lo the shadowy, unesse 
points, inileadof the more weighty niid i 
important matters of the law. 

This sealoni and actire obedience ban 
lakes place in the great point we »re tei 
■ncnding; for, if, instead of prescribini 
onrselvel IndiflErent actions ai duties, we ap- 
ply a good intention lo all onr most indilTer- 
enl Bctiom, we make our very existence one 
continued act of obedience, we turn our di- 
Tersioni and amusements to our eternal nd- 
vaolage, and are pleasing Him, whom we arc 
made to please, in all the circumitancea and 
■s of life 
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oSiciousness, (if I may he allowei 

mch) which is recommended to 

apostle in that uncommon precept 

directs ui to propose to ourselves the gtory of 

our Creator in all our most indiffereBI aclioni 

' wliether we eat or drink, or whalsocver w 

do." 

A person therefore who is posseiied wil 
suefa an habitual good intention, as that whic 
I have been here speaking of, enters upon n 
single circumstance of lite, without coniidei 
ing it as well-pleasing lo the great Author ( 
his being, conformable to the dictates of rei 
son, saitable to human nature in general, c 
to that particular station in which Provldenc 
has placed h;m. He lives in a perpelunl seni 
of the Divine Pretence, regards liimself e 
acting, in the whole coarse of his eiialeoei 
under the ohserralion and Inspection of Ibi 
Being, who is privy lo all his motions and a 
his ihonghlB. who knows bis ' down-siltin 
and his up-rising, who is about his path, an 
■bont his bed, and spietfa out all hit ways. 
In a word, he remenben that the eye of h 
Judge is always upon him, and in erery ectiu 
he reflects that he is doing what is eommande 
or allowed by Him who will hereafter cithi 
reward or punish II. This was Ibe chatactt 
of those holy men of oM, who in that beautiful 
phrase of scripiiuv are said to have ' walked 
Kith Qod.'t 

'ICoi'i.31. t Pill. Fixilx. 3,3. :Gen.r 



When I employ t^seir upon ■ paper of »•• 
lily, I generally consider how I maj reeanh 
end the particular virtue which I treat of, 
J ibe precepts or examples of the ancieot 
heathens ; by that means, if possible, to sbame 
hose who hare greater advantages of luiowing 
heir dm/, and Ibercfore greater obligationi 
o perfDrm it, into a belter course of life : ba- 
ides IhHi. many among us are unreasonably 
iiipoted 10 give a fairer hearing lo a Pagan 

( slinll Iherefore produce an instance of Ibl* 
iKceJIent frame of mind in a speech of SocratM, 
ted by Rrasmu*. Tills grea 
the day of his eiecutioq, a 
before Ihe draught of poison was braught 10 
lim, eniertaJoing his friends with a discoune 
<n the immortality of the soul, has these wgrdt: 
Whether or no God will approve of my ac- 
iona, 1 know not ; but this I am sure of, that 

ileaie him, and 1 have a good hope that thia 
ny endeavour will be accepted by him.' W» 
ind in iheaewordiof that great man Ihe habitn- 
Jpood intention which 1 would here Inculcate, 
:nd with which that divine philosopher alwayi 
Fled. I shall 0|ily add, Ihnt Erasmus, who 
ras an unbigotied Rnman-catholic, was to 
anch trsniponed with this passage of So- 

or him; or at that ingenious and learnM 
'riter has expressed liimielf in a much more 
ively manner; When I reded on such a speech 
ironouoced by such a person, I can SCarCA 
Drbear crying out, " Sawle Sorrala, ora ft* 
\obit :" O holy Socratea, pray for us.' L. 
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A loaf dapnduce in an hour ii ]d«. Dtfiae 

1 DID lomelimc ago lay before the world 
the unhnppy condition of the trading part of 
mankind who suffer by want of punctuality in 
the dealings of persons above them; bill there 
is ■ set of men who are much more tbe object* 
of comptuuon than even those, and these are 
the dependania on great men, whom they are 
pleased lo take under their protection as sucb 
as are to share in their friendship and favour. 
These indeed, as welt from the homage that b 
accepted froco them, as the hopes which are 
given lo tbero, are become a sort of creditor); 
and these debu, being debis of honour, ought, 
Recording lo the accustomed maxim, to be 
first disc barn ed. 

When I apeak of dependnott, I would not 
be Dnderitood to mean those who are wortblesa 
in themselves, or who, without any call, wiU 
pre«s inluihe company of their belters. Kor, 
when I speak of patrons, do I mean those who 
either have it not in their power, or have na 
obligatinn to asiisl their ft-iends; but 1 speak 
of snch leafues where there is power and ob- 
tigHiion on tbe one part, and merit and ex- 
pectation on Ibo other. 
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Tht division of patron and client, may, I 
believe« include a third of our nation: the 
want of merit and real worth in the client, 
will strike out about ninety-nine in a hundred 
of these; and the want of abilitj in patrons, 
as many of that kind. But however, I must 
beg leave to say, that he who will take up an- 
other's time and fortune in his service, though 
be has no prospect of rewarding his merit 
towards him, is as unjust in his dealiugs as he 
who takes up goods of a tradesman without 
intention or ability to pay him. Of the few 
of the class which [ think fit to consider, there 
are not two in ten who succe^, insomuch 
that I know a man of good sense who put bis 
■on to a blacksmith, though an offer was made 
bim of his being received as a page to a man 
of quality. There are not more cripples come 
out of the wars than there are from those 
great services ; some through discontent lose 
their speech, some their memories, others their 
senses, or their lives ; and I seldom see a man 
thoroughly discontented, but I conclude he 
has had the favour of some great man. 1 
have known of such as have been for twenty 
years together within a month of a good em- 
ployment, but never arrived at the happiness 
of being possesAd of any thing. 

There is nothing more ordinary, than that 
m man who has got into a considerable station, 
shall immediately alter his manner of treating 
all his friends, and from that moment he is to 
deal with you as if he were your Fate. You 
" are no longer to be consulted, even in matters 
which concern yourself; but your patron is of 
a species above yoii, and a free communication 
with you is not to be expected. This perhaps 
may be your condition all the while he bears 
office, and when that is at an end, you are as 
intimate as ever you were, and he will take it 
very ill if you keep the distance he prescribed 
you towards him in his grandeur. One would 
think this should ho a behaviour a man could 
fall into with the worst grace imaginable; but 
they who knoiv the tvorld have seen it more 
than once. I have often, with secret pity, 
heard the same man who has professed his ab- 
horrence against ail kind of passive behaviour, 
lose minutes, hours, days, and years, in a 
fruitless attendance on one who had no in- 
clination to befriend him. It is very much to 
be regretted, that the great have one partic- 
ular privilege above the rest of the world, of 
being slow in receiving impressions of kind- 
ness, and quick in taking offence. The ele- 
vation above the rest of mankind, except in 
%'cry great minds, makes men so giddy, that 
they do not see after the same manner they 
did before. Thus they despise their old friends, 
and strive to extend their interest to new pre- 
tenders. By this means it often happens, that 
when you come to know how you lost such an 
employment, you will find the man who got 
it never dreamed of it; but, forsooth, he was 
to be surprised into it, or perhaps solicited tu 
receive it. Upon such occasions as these a 
man may perhaps grow out of humour. If 
you are so, all mankind will fall in with the 
patron, and you arc an humourist and un- 
tmctahlc if you arc capable of being sour at a 



disappointment : but it is the same thing whe- 
ther you do or do not resent ill mage, yon 
will be used after the same manner ; as some 
good mothers will be sure to whip their chU- 
drea till they cry, and then whip tbem for 
crying. 

There are but two ways of doing, any thug 
with great people, and those are by making 
yourself either considerable or agreeable. The 
former is not to l>e attained but by finding a 
way to live without them, or concealing iliat 
you want them; the latter is only by faUIng 
into their taste and pleasures. This is of aU 
the employments in the world the most servile, 
except it happens to be of your own natiml 
humour. For to be agreeable to another, es- 
pecially if he be above you. is not to be pos- 
sessed of such qualities and accomplishments 
as should render you agreeable in yourself, bat 
such as make you agreeable in respect to him. 
An imitation of his faults, or a compliance, 
if not subservience to his vices, must be the 
measure of your conduct. 

When it comes to that, the unnatoral state 
a man lives in. when his patron pleases, is 
ended; and his guilt and complaisance ate 
objected to him, though the man who reacts 
him for his vices was not only his partner bot 
seducer. Thus the client (like a young wo- 
man who has given up the innocence which 
made her charmmg) has not only lost his 
time, but also the virtue which could render 
him capable of resenting the injury which is 
done him. 

It would be endless to recount the tricks of 
turning you off from themselves to persoas 
who have less power to serve you ; the art of 
being sorry for such an unaccountable accideat 
in your behaviour, that such a one (who, per- 
haps, has never heard of you) opposes your ad- 
vancement ; and if you have any thing more 
than ordinary in you, you arc Battered with a 
whisper, that it is no wonder people are so slow 
in doing for a man of your talents, and the like. 

Af)er all this treatment. I must still add the 
pleasantest insolence of all, which I have once 
or twice seen ; to wit, that when a silly rogue 
has thrown away one pait in three of his life 
in unprofitable attendance, it is taken wonder- 
fully ill that he withdraws, and is resolved to 
employ the rest for himself. 

When we consider tliese things, and reflect 
upon so many honest natures (which one, who 
makes observation of what passes, may have 
seen) that have miscarried by such sort of ap- 
plications, it is too melancholy a scene to dwell 
upon ; therefore I shall take another opportu- 
nity to discourse of good patrons, and distin- 
guish such as have done their duty to those 
who have depended upon them, and were not 
able to act without their favour. Worthy pa- 
trons are like Plato's Guardian Angels, who 
are always doing good to their wards; bnt 
negligent patrons are like Epicurus's gods, that 
lie lolling on the clouds, and instead of bless- 
ings, pour down storms and tempests on the 
heads of those that are offering incense to them. 

T. 
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-In^onaas di«iiriM»c fideliter arteo 



EmuUit oiorct, iiKOMiuit «>»•• fi'.rnt-. 

Ovid. Ei%. ix. Lib. '2. dc. Poutu, v. 47. 

Ingenuous arttf, whnrR tfioy uii entrAum ilnd, 
Softuu tho iiiaiincrij, aiiil Mihdub ib« niiud. 

I CONSIDER a human soul without education 
like marble in ftie quarry, which shows uoue 
of its inherent beuuties, until the skill of the 
polisher fetches out thi; colours, makes the 
surface shiuc, and discovers every oruamcutal 
cloud, spot, and vein that runs through the 
body of it. Education, after the same manner, 
when it works upon a noble mind, draws out 
to view evci'y latent virtue and perfection, 
which without such helps are never able to 
make their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change 
the illusion so soon upon him, I shall make 
Qse of the same instance to illustrate the force 
of education, which Aristotle has brought to 
explain his doctrine of substantial forms, when 
he tells us that a statue lies hid in a block of mar- 
ble ; and that tiie art of the statuary only cleai*s 
mway the superfluous matter, and removes the 
rubbish. The figure is in the stone, the sculp- 
tor'only finds it. What sculpture is to a block 
of marble, education is to a human soul. The 
philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the wise, 
the good, or the great man, very often lie hid 
and concealed in a plebeian, which a proper 
education might have .disinterred, and have 
brought to light. I am, therefore, much de- 
lighted with reading the accounts of savage 
cations, and with contemplating those virtues 
which are wild and uncultivated; to see cou- 
rage exerting itself in fierceness, resolution in 
obstinacy, wisdom in cnuniiig, patience in 
sullenness and despair. 

Men's passions operate variously, and ap- 
pear in different kinds of actions, according 
as they are more or less rectified and swayed 
by reason. When one hears of negroes, who up- 
on the death of their masters, or ujton changing 
their service, hang themselves upon the next 
tree, as it frequently happens in our American 
plantations, who can tbrbcar admiring their 
fidelity, tliough it expresses itself in so dread- 
Ail a manner ? What might not that savage 
greatness of soul which appears in these poor 
wretches on many occasions, be raised to, were 
it rightly cultivated ? And what colour of ex- 
cuse can there be for the contempt with which 
we treat tliis part of our species 7 that we 
should not put them upon the common foot of 
humanity ; that we should only set an insigni- 
ficant fine upon the man who murders them ; 
nay, that we should as much as in us lies, 
cut them off from the prospects of happiness 
in another world as well as in this, and deny 
them that which wc look upon as the proper 
means for attaining it I 

Since I am engaged on tins subject, I can- 
not forbear mentioning a story which I have 
lately heard, and which is so well attested, 
that \ have no manner of reason to suspect the 
truth of it. I may call it a kind of wild trage- 
dy that passed about twelve years ago at Saint 
Christopher's, one of our British Leeward 

VoY. !. 



islands. The negroes wbo were the persons 
concerucd in it, were all of them the slaves of 
a gentleman who is now in England. 

This gentleman, among his negroes, had a 
young woman, who was looked upon a!» a most 
extraordinary beauty by those of her own 
complexion. He had at the same time two 
young fellows, who mere likewise negroes and 
slaves, remarkable for the comeliness of their 
persons, and for the friendship which tht^y 
bore to one another. It unfortunately hi^>- 
pcned that both of them fell in love with thft 
female negro above-mentioned, who would 
have been very glad to have taken either of 
them for her husband, provided thoy coul4 
agree between themselves which should be the 
man. But they were both^so passionately in 
love with her, tiiat neither of them could think 
of giving her up to his rival ; and at the same 
time were so true to one another, that neither 
of them would think of gaining her withovt 
his friend's consent. The torments of these 
two lovers were the discourse of the family to 
which they belonged, who could not forbear 
observing the strange complication of passions 
which perplexed the hearts of the poor no- 
groes, that of\en dropped expressions of the 
uneasiness they underwent, aud bow impossi- 
ble it was for either of them ever to be happy. 

After a long struggle between love and 
friendship, truth and jealousy, they one day 
took a walk together into a wood, carrying 
their mistress along with them : where, after 
abundance of lamentations, they stabbed her 
to the heart, of which she immediately died. 
A slave .vho was at his work not far from the 
place where this astonishing piece of crueltv 
was committed, hearing th • shrieks of the dy- 
ing person, ran to see what was tlie occasion 
of them. He there discovered the woman ly- 
ing dead upon the ground, with the two negroes 
on each side of her, kissing the dead corpse, 
weeping over it, and beating their breasts in 
the utmost agonies of grief and despair. He 
immediately ran to the English family with the 
news of \«hat he had seen; who upon coming 
to the place saw the woman dead, aud the two 
negroes expiring by her with wounds they had 
given themselves. 

Wc see in this amazing instanee of barbari- 
ty, what strange disorders arc bred in the 
minds of those men whose passions are not 
regulated by virtue, aud disciplined by reason. 
Though the action which I have recited is ia 
itself full of guilt and horror, it proceeded 
from a temper of mind which might have 
produced very noble fruits, had it been in- 
formed and guided by a suitable education. 

It is therefore an unspeakable blessing to be 
born in those part!) of the world where wisdom 
and knowledge flourish ; though it must be 
confessed, there are, even in these parts, se- 
veral poor unmstructed persons, who are but 
little above the inhabitants of those nations 
of which I have been here speaking ; as those 
who have had the advantages of a more liberal 
education rise above one another bv several 
different deg rees of perfection. For, to return 
to our statue in the block of marble, we see it 
sometimes only begun to be chipped, sorae^ 
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tiniei Toiigli-hrn-ii, and but ji 
tin hiiniBii figure; winclimM we ice me mui 
■pptaring dtiilinctly ill all hii liinlw and fta- 
(uru, aoinplimi:* wc find the fi^ui-e wi-outjhl 
up tu a Rrcal «li'gaiicy, bur teldom inert wilh 
■ny M which Ihp hand of a Phidiai or Praiiie- 
lu* ronlil not five icvcrni nice toucbn and 
finiiliiiiRo. 

DilfourEfli nf moralit;, nnd reflcctiooi upon 

make oie or (a iiniirove our mindi, and gain 
• true kDowledj{i-orouncl»e«, and coniequeiit- 
1y to recover our loul" out of the vice, ipno- 
ranre. and pnjudirr. which iintnrally cleHve 
ID Ihem. I have all aloug piofo'cd niysclriii 
thii paper a primoter of Iheie great cmli ; and 
I flatter mymlf that I dn from ilayioduy con- 
trihule (ooicthiiig to the poli»iiiiij[ of men'* 
mindi : at leant my deiign it laudalile, what- 
ever the eierution may be- I nintl conrcii I 
am nnt a lillle encouraged In it liy many let- 
ter* which I receive from unknown hand*, in 
approbatinn of my eadeavour* : and miui lake 
Ihii npiiorliinity of rcti 
thote who wrile them, and ricu>ing mjiielr 
for not iniettlnf; aevoral of Ihem in my paper*, 
which I am -pntiblp would be a lery great or- 
nament to 1hi-m. Should I puhlith Ihe praiivi 
whirh are •» o.'li penned, thoy would du ho- 

publishins of tl:rm if< 



(who layi the liai wiit lo vnu alaa) nhe had 
nothing left fur it l>nl to fail into a fit. I liad 
llic biiiioiir lu read the |>apcr (o her, and have 
a pretty good command of ronntciiance and 
temper on inch ocCHiioiii: and donn found 
my historical name to he Tom Mcggol in your 

how it aflccted Air*. Freeman. She Inokcd 
freiiitently at her huibaiid, a* otten at me ; and 
(he did nnl tremble a« ihe filled tea, until ihe 
came lo Ihe circumilanec of ArmBtrnii^'i writ- 
ing oul a piece of Tiilly fcir an opera lane. 
Then (he hiir»t out, the wa* eipoicd, «hcwu 
deceived, nhi' was wronf;cd and abiitcd. The 
lea-eup wa* thrown in the fire ; and H-ilhool 
Inkini; vengeance on her spoiiie, ihe laid Is 
mp, that I was a prrlending coicomb, a med- 
dler thai knew not what it was to iiilerpotr in 
>n nice ail afialras between a man and himirr. 
To wliich .Mr. Freeman : " M.idam, were t le« 
foiul nf you than I am, I •hnuld not have taken 
this way of wrilinjc to the Spectator Id inform 



It which I gave 

nr a loiiE mid t 
t unsuitMhle t» 
Ihc kiibnrdinaii 



t paper. 
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Piigiiiili'n kncle |>0!<-if>. nil prin-i. nniii* firliui. 
Vvriia »1 ineipiH. neque prrllrif • nirilrr, 
Aiuar, abi pili bia pMerb, rim arm eipeiei. 
tarivtt |i«», uUbp t* AID vniini, inOiriiii 

Feiihlli elwIM. nlii ie lirtaiB innH-rit— 

Trf.Ewn.A'l.i.!! 

Uhnve: iilirxr^leal' IfimiBalulainii; 
Rut -f I'.inir.T. KiWl rMil !»• ihifHiEii h nil -pnii, 
Antl An.linEiiiii mn'l iMr 11. ■iiiiaiiinl. 
Vniir pi'ji'^' unBifi^'. nil AfyiMT oa'H iH-riml, 

QM^nl^it) i.n'i.ow: niinM! ami n,\i.,t- ' 
8bl.1ljillT0ll,wli™.VM"JuaiiiliPr[>.,«.T.. 

' Ta Mr. SprrMor 



alt, thai (he fellow trithoiit— " tf a, Tom !"- 
(Here thf faolmiin eiitereil and answers 
■' Madnm "} '■ Sirrah, don't you know ii: 
voice ? I.nok upon me when I tpeak in you.- 



my.elf, v 



,h.|ich 



, this 



> know 



rbclhcr I am at Irisu 

I nm from ihii hnur niaiter 
hijuw : and my biisiiieti in it, and crerr 
rtue, is t« bcliave niyielf in tu,-h a nian- 
il xlinll be herrafirr an honnnr to yon 
mv name! nn'l your pride (hat jnu are 
dai'ling, and omnmrnl of n 
nii'fiit Hud c>ileemeil by hi' 
D li>ii'.;er one ilint hn* hiiriccl 
le world, in oniplinnre lo a 
' icli liai fp-nwn »p<.n nn 



n liv I: 






whirl! * 



had n< 



^rlaken 



, but 1 



taken with a terrihir fil of il 
it in feared will mnke her niitrarry. 
danger her life; thercrore. drnr si 
know of nny receipt Ihnt if gciort iiR 
faihionnble relpiing d 



'in<i her eye* firmly fii<-.l on Ihe fire ; when l. 
r.^aring he would lose all Kt-:i'm. look u|i.)ii me 
lo provoke her om of that amiable samiir ihe 
" ■■ I which ■ ■ ■ 



oblige 



ir the t'ood nf I 



k'idenlnl coming ■ 



'A. 'n(»K«H,L,' 

I lo great at soon at I had 
concerning HrJ. Freeman 
volulioni in her temper, of 

railing, fa in ting, pity ins 
g her husband, upon an 



..-My fcr 



C'pon which the pood In 

scidiling tea-kettle upon ynur hi 
"— inlo Ihe middle (if tlip rni 



■ci! 



pislihniir 



• Indy I 



Ihers kept Rimily disiatufactioiii for linin 
' privacy anS rellremenl. No npniogy wi 
be made to iirr. no eipcdirnt to lii: fovw 
I preTiniw lannnrr orhrcnMn; «hni «-i 
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Mr. Freemi 



lit the I 



11 going to niak 
erpoMd : " Lool 
K lt> MJ to llii 



a loftcniiip ipeecli. 

jrau, madani, 1 tiate nolhi 

mailer, but vou oughl lo 

now jinil a cliickcu: Ihii humour, which wat 

well enough in a girl, ii iniuSerablc ia oae o£ 

your motherly character," Wilhlhatihe bii 

all jiBlience, and Bow directly al lier hutban.!'* 

p«nwig. I got her in my armi, and defeiulcd 

mjr fricnil ; lie making nigus at the lame time 

that It wai too much ; I beckoning, noddinj;, 



aud Trow 


uingo 


vei 


her > 


oulder, 


.'bathe: 


lotlirh 


did . 


ot peniM 


In thi. 




dawrou 


a and 




ndthe 






uDtil the 


lady 


'P 


keof 


above a 


ind icrVB^ 


entered 


upon 


*1 


ch ih 


e fell on 


a couch 


breallilu 






kept 


pmyfr 


end: bulb 


with ■ V 


ry.ily . 


r, bid 


hembr 


ng the con 


to tlie de 




da 


e •*! 


off: 1 being fo(« 



come to my lodgiugi, but all hit wifi.', 
Ji'» mother writ a note, wherein the 



' In a word, sir, I am arraid we are upon a 
thing we hare no! lalenli for : and I can .■:,- 
icrre already, my friend looki upon meraiitvi 
ai a man that knowt a weakaeii of him thai 
he in athiimed of, than one who hai rcicuod 
him from ilavery. Mr. Spectalor, 1 am but a 
young fellow, and if Mr. Freeman lubmits, I 
aball be looked upon aa an incendiary, and nt- 
Ter get a wife ai hing a> 1 breathe. He ]iii 
indeed lent word home lie ahall lie al Hain|>. 
stead to-night 1 but I belieTc fear of the £rit 
ooiei after thia rupture hai luo great a ptmc 
in thi* reiolulioo, Mr>. Freeman hai a vrry 
liretty litier: luppne I delivered bim up, 
I articled with the mother for hor for brin^- 
.hin. !,«.„. iri,~i... -,t courage to ilami h 



amendment of that kind of pertoni who arn 
reptetanted in it, asd wboie character! are 
frequcbl CDOUgh in the world. 

' In aome of your fini papert you ware 
pleaied to fire the public a rery diverting 

blie* ; but lama member of a lociety which 
liBi wholly eteaped your notice, 1 mean a club 
of She-Rompi. We take each a backney- 
coBcb, and me«« once a week in a large upper- 
chamber, which we hire by the year fat thai 
purpDje; onr landlord and ht< family, who 
arc quiet people, conitanliv coniriiing to b« 
abroad on our club-night. We are no fOMMr 
come together, than we throw off all that mo- 
deity and reiervcdneM with which our ieiara 
obliged tn diiguiic Ihenuelvei in public placet. 

' I am not able to eiprcaa the pleaiure we enjoy 
from ten al night till four in the morning, in 
being aa rude ai you men con be for your 

:livet, Kt our play rum high, the room ia 
immediately filled with broken fan*, torn pet- 
ti coati, leppcit, or head-drebiPt, flouncei, 
fiirbeloHr, garleri, and working-aprona. 1 
had forgot to tell you al firit, that beiidea the 



iugtiim home. If he haa n< 



iiich itandi alwayi empty to ci 


uryoffour 


ead men. for eo we call all tboi 


fragmenti 


lid lattrn wiih which the room 


ii ilrewei). 


nd which we pack up together in 


undleiand 


nt into the aforenaid co.ih. It 


1 noamall 




. night at 


ome roembcr'i chamber, where 


every one 


to pick out what belonged to her from thta 


unfuted bundle of .ilki, iluffi, 


lacei, and 


band!. 1 have hitherto given yo 




r our divrriioD on ordinary rlub 


oightii but 


U9t acquBJnl vou further, thai on 




e dcmoliih a' prude, that i,, w 




tear formal crcalure in among u 


>, and un- 



(J 

tiling to Di 
^Vhat n»kei 
he Ihinki it 



•«), i 



iiig my,elf off ai we 

reasonable to eiiioitu 
her ; and Captain Seatry »i 
let your iiiilen be diipiiled, 
er n commander. I wiih you 
lOW to get clear of tbiibuiinei 
■ Youri, 



that 1 Cod 
ale at leuti 



•TOM MEGGOT' 

-Nn 817.] Thiindttg, Nartmbtr 8, 1711. 
— -^ Tuar DmiiaatiBplei, 



I prude wat lo armed and fortiiad in whalaboaa 
and buckram, that wr had much ado to come 
at her ; Init you wuuld hate died with lauKh- 
lug to hOTe aeen how tbe auber awkward thing 
looked when ahc win forced nut of her in- 
trenchmenti. In thort, air, it ■■ impoitibleto 
five you a true noliiin ot our upon, unleai 
you would come one nlghl amoncat ua; and 
though it be directly againat 



jnfidence ii 



ule< 



ir Bilen 



nmfa^od fVniaJea nlie a fencnl cry. 

L entertain my reader lo-day wit 
liTa from my correapondenta- Th 
luin la the deacription of a club, wtn 
or imaginary I cannot dctermioc 
ipl 10 fancy, that the writer of ii 
the ia, haa farmed a kind of noctui 
out of her own fancy. Whether thi 
not, her letter may rendacv M lh< 



nily, that il waa agreed by the whole club, at 
our la» meeting, to give you entrance lor ono 
night ai a apcctator. 

' I am your humble aervan',~ 

■ KITTY TERMAGANT, 
' P. 9. We ahall demoliah a pnide neit 
Thuraday.' 

iijush I thank Kiily for her kind offer, I 

do not at preaeut find inmytelfany inclina- 

to venture my peraon with her and ber 

romping companiona. I ahould regard myaeir 

4ta lecond Clodiua intruding on the myiteri. 

■tea of the Bona Dea, and ahould appre. 

hend being demoliahed aa much aa the prude. 

Tbe UlUtmiag letter, comei trom a cienfle- 
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man, wbose tiwfe t find if much too delicate to — -; TTT"."*'? * *''^-i -.1... -.^ -i 

J * ^. , ^ . ^-. *^-.-.«j_ ^»»:»«. I Ofwh«m jou talk, to whom, •ndwhrt.MHl wherfc 

endore the lM»t advance towards romping^, I . ' ^^ Peelcf. 

may perhaps tiereafter improre upon the hint 

he has given me, and make it the subject of I happened the other day, as my way is,t* 
A whole Spectator; in the mean time take it stroll into a little coflcc-housc beyond Ald^te! 
«a it follows in his own words : — and as 1 sat therr, two or three very plain sen- 

sible men were tnlkingpof (he Spectator. One 
* MR. SPECTATOR, Said, hc hfld that morning- drawn the great bc- 

'Itis my misfortune to be in love with a n^fit ticket; another wished he had; but a 
young creature who is daily committing faults, third shakcd his head and said, It was pity 
which though they give me the utmost uneasi- ihat the writer of that paper was such a sort 
ness, I know not how to reprove her for, or of man, that it was no great matter whether 
even acquaint her with. She is pretty, dresses he had or no. He is, it seems, said the good 
well, is rich, and good-humoured : but either man, the most extravagant creature in the 
wholly neglects, or has no notion <: ft 'mi which world; has run through vast sums, and yet 
polite people have agreed to distinguish by the been in continual want : a man, for all he talka 
name of delicacy. After our roturn from a S') well of economy, unfit for any of the officei 
walk the otl>erday. she threw herself into an of lifo by reoson of his profuseness. It wonM 
elbow-chnir. and professed before a large com- be an unhappy thing to be his wife, his child, 
pany, that »he was all over in a sweat. She or his friend ; and yet he talks as well of those 
told'me this afternoon that her stomach ached; duties of life as any one. Much reflection has 
and was complaining yesterday at dinner ol brouji^ht me to so easy a contempt for every 
something that stuck in her teeth. I treated thing which is false, that this heavy accniiatioii 
her with a basket of fruit last summer, which ^nve me no mnnncr of uneasiness ; but at the 
•he eat so very greedily, as almost made me same time it threw me into a deep thoug-ht up- 
resolve never to see her more. In stiort, sir, I on the subject of fame in general ; and I coold 
begin to tremble whenever 1 see her about to not but pity kucIi as were so weak, as to value 
•peak or move. As she does not want sense, what the common peoph: say out of their own 
if she takes these hints I am happy; if not, 1 tsilkative temper to the advantage or dimniii- 
am more than afraid, that tliesc things which tion of those whom they mcntiun, without be- 
•hock me even in the behaviour of a mistress, itjp moved either by malice or good-will. h 
will appear insupportable in that of a wife. will be too long to expatiate upon the sense all 

* 1 am, Sir. mankind have of fame, and the inexpressible 

' Yours, &ic.* plcaKure which tliere is in the approbation of 

worthy men, to all who are capable of worthy 

My next letter comes from a correspondent actions ; but mothinks one mav divide the 

whom I cannot but very much value, upon the general word fame, into three different species, 

account which she gives of herself. ,,5 i, regards the different orders of mankind 

^ who have any thing to do with it. Fame there- 

MR. SPECTATOR, ^ ^^ divlilcd iuto glory, which respects 

Main happily arrived at a state of tranquil- ^^^' reputation, which is preserved by 

l.ty, which few people envy I ineanihat of an .leLn ; and credit, which must li 

old maul; therefore being whollj unconcerned ^^^^^ ^ ,,.^,^ tradesman. These posses- 

in all that medley of foHies which our sex is . ' * . - -^ „..^ :i„„^«, *k«., i-a. ♦ .u ^ "^r'^ 
lu a.11 •."«•. »i« v,T ^u • -11 r 1 £ sions in fame arc dearer than life to those cha- 

aot to contract from their sillv fondness of ^ r .. „.. «„.i,^ *i ^ i-r ^ *l 

•** »*'»-"•"-*'• - racters of men, or rather are the life of these 

yours, I read your railleries on us without ,,,^,„,,,rs. Glory, while the hero pursuH 
provocauon. 1 can say with Hamlet, ^^^^^ ^^^ noble enterprises, is impregnable; 

"Man(loliRlit..BOtine, and all the assailants of his renown do bat 

Ner woman neither."— show their pain and impatience of its bright- 

ness, without throwing the least shade upon 
' Therefore, dear sir, as you never spare j, jf ,ijj, foundation of an high name be vir- 
yourown sex, do not he afraid of reproving tue and service, all tiiat is offered against it is 
what is ridiculous in ours, and you will oblige 5^, rumour, which is too short-lived to stand 
atkost one woman, who is up {„ competition with glorj-, which is ever- 

* Your humble servant, lasting. 

' SUSANNAH FROST,' Reputation, which the portion of every man 

who would live with the elegant and knowing 
' in. SPHCTATOR, part of mankind, is as stable as glory, if it be 

* I am wife to a clergyman, and cannot help ^^ ^.^,4 fo„nrted ; and the common cause of 
thinking that in your tenth or tithe charatier h„man society is thought concerned when wo 
of womankind you meant myself, therefore 1 1,^,^^ a man of good beliaviour calumniated, 
have no quarrel against you tor the other nine Besides whirii, according to a prevfliling cus- 
characters. (onti amongst us, cverv man has his defence in 

'Your humble servant, his own arm: and rjproach is soon checked, 

^* ^' **• put out of countenance, and overtaken by dis- 

■ grace. 

w o«o 1 P • > K' L^. n i-vf 1 The most unhappy of all men, and the most 

Ho. 218.] Friday, hovtmhtr 9, 1711. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Jninity and wantonness of the 

Ooid deqaoqut viro, rt cui dicas, sepe caveto. common voice, is the trader. Credit is andone 

H&r. Lib. 1. Ep. xviii. 88. in whispers. The tradeivnan's wound is rr^ 
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ceiled from one who is more prirate and more 
cruel than the ruffian with the lantern and 
dag^ger. The manner of repeating a man's 
Tiame, — As; 'Mr. Cash, Oh! do you leave 
jrour money at hig siiop 7 Why, do you know 
Mr. Searoom 7 He is indeed a general mer- 
chant/ 1 say, 1 have seen, from the iteration 
of a man's name, hiding one thought of him, 
and explaining what you hide, by saying some- 
thing to his advantage when you speak, a mer- 
chant hurt in his credit ; and him who, every 
day be lived literally added to the value of 
his native country, undone by one who was 
only a burden and a blemish to it. Since 
every body who knows the world is sensible of 
this great evil, how careful ought a man to be 
in his language of a merchant? It may possibly 
be in the power of a very shallow creature to 
lay the ruin of the best family in the most 
opulent city ; and the more so, the more highly 
he deserves of his country; that is to say, the 
farther he places his wealth out of bis hands, 
to draw home that of another climate. 

In this case an ill word may change plenty 
unto want, and by a rash sentence a free and 
H^enerous fortune may in a few days be reduced 
to beggary. How little does a giddy prater 
imagine, that an idle phrase to the disfavour of 
a merchant, may be as pernicious in the con- 
sequence, as the forgery of a deed to bar au 
inheritance would be to a gentleman ? Land 
stands where it did before a geutlcman was 
calumniated, and the state of a great action is 
just as it was before calumny was offered to 
diminish it, and there is time, place, and occa- 
sion expected to unravel all that is contrived 
against those characters ; but the trader who 
is ready only for probable demands upon him, 
can have no armour against the inquisitive, 
the malicious, and the envious, who are pre- 
pared to fill the cry to his dishonour. Fire 
and sword are slow engines of destruction, in 
comparison of the babbler in the case of the 
merchant. 

For this reason I thought it an imitable 
piece of humanity of a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, who had great variety of affairs, 
and used to talk with warmth enough against 
gentlemen by whom he thought himself ill 
dealt with; that he would never let any thing 
be urgiM) against a merchant (with whom he 
had any difference) except in a court of justice. 
He used to say, that to speak ill of a mer- 
chant, was to begin his suit with judgment 
and execution. One cannot, I think, say more 
on this occasion, than to repeat, that the 
merit of the merchant ia above that of all 
other subjects; for while he is untouched in 
bis credit, his hand-writing is a more portable 
coin for the service of his fellow-citizens, and 
his word the gold of Ophir to the country 
wherein he resides. T. 

yo. 219.] Saturday, November 10. 1711. 

Vix ca nostra voco. Ovid Met. Lib. xiii. 14\. 

These I scarce call our own. 

Thkrv are but few men, who are not aro- 
bitioiu of dittiDgtiishiDfif themtelvei km the na- 



tion or country where they live, and of growing 
considerable among those with whom they 
converse. There is a kind of grandeur and 
respect, which the meanest and most insig-- 
nificant part of mankind endeavour to procure 
in the little circle of their friends and acquain- 
tance. The poorest mechanic, nay, the man 
who lives upon common alms, gets him hia 
set of admirers, and delights in that superiority 
which he enjoys over those who are in some 
respects beneath him. This ambition, which 
is natural to the soul of man, might methinka 
receive a very happy turn; and, if it were 
rightly directed, contribute as much to a per- 
son's advantage, as it generally does to his un- 
easiness and disquiet. 

I shall thrrefore put together some thoughts 
on this subject, which 1 have not met with in 
other writers; and shall set them down ag 
they have occurred to me, without being at 
the pains to connect or methodise them. 

All superiority and pre-eminence that one 
man can have over another, may be reduced 
to the notion of quality, which, considered at 
large, is either that of fortune, body, or mind. 
The first is that which consists in birth, title, 
or riches ; it is the most foreign to our natures, 
and what we can the least caU our own of any 
of the three kinds of quality, lu relation to 
the body, quality arises from health, strength, 
or beauty ; which are nearer to us, and more 
a part of ourselves than the former. Quality, 
as it regards the mind, has its- rise from know- 
ledge or virtue; and is that which is more 
essential to us, and more intimately united 
with us than either of the other two. 

,The quality of fortune, though a man haa 
less reason to value himself upon it than on 
that of the body or mind, is however the kind 
of quality which makes the most shiniug figure 
in the eye of the world. 

As virtue is the most reasonable and genaine 
source of honour, we generally find in titles 
an intimation of some particular merit that 
should recommend men to the high stations 
which they possess. Holiness is atcriicd to> 
the pope ; majesty to kings ; serenity or mild- 
ness of temper to princes ; excellence or per- 
fection to ambassadors ; grace to archbishops; 
honour to peers ; worship or venerable behaviour 
to magistrates; and reverence, which is of 
the same import as the former, to the inferior 
clergy: 

In the founders of great families, such attri- 
butes of honour are generally correspondent 
with the virtues of the person to whom they 
are applied ; but in the descendants they are 
too often the marks rather of grandeur than 
of merit. The stamp and denomination stiH 
continues, but the intrinsic value is frequently 
lost. 

The death-bed shows the emptiness of titles 
in a true light. A poor dispirited sinner lies 
trembling under the apprehensions of the state 
he is entering on ; and is asked by a grave 
attendant bow his holiness does? Another 
hears himself addressed to under the title of 
highness or excellency, who lies under such 
mean circumstances of mortality as are the 
disi^ce ef homaa natnre. Titles at saeK «k 
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time look ratber like ioiuUs and mockery than 
respect. 

The truth of it i», hoooure are in thii world 
under no regulation ; true qualiiy is neglected, 
virtue is oppressi'd. and vice triumphant. The 
Inst day will rectify this disorder, and assign 
to every one a station suitable to the dignify 
of his churacter. Hanks will be then adjusted, 
and precedency set right. 

Methinks we should have an ambition, if 
not to advance ourselves in another world, at 
least to preserve our \hm\ in it, and outshine 
our inferiors in virtue here, that they may not 
be put a^ove us in a state which is to settle 
the distinction for eternity. 

Men in scripture are called strangers and 
sojourners upon earth, and life a pilgrimage. 
Several heathen, as well as christian authors, 
under the same kind of metaphor, have re- 
presented t)ie world a;* an inn, which was only 
designed to furnish us with accommodations 
in this our passa^re. It is therefore very ab- 
surd to think of setting up our rest before we 
come to our journey's end, and not rather to 
take cnre of the reception we shall there meet, 
than to fix our thoughts on the little conve- 
niencies and advantages which we enjoy one 
above another in the way to it. 

Epictetus makes use of another kind of al- 
lusion, which is very beautiful, and wonder- 
fully proper to incline us to he satisfied with 
the poft ill which Providence has placed iir. 
We are here, says he, a< in a theatre, where 
every one has a part allotted to him. The 
great duty which lies upon a man is to act his 
part in perfection. We may indeed say, that 
our part does not suit us, and that we could 
act another t>etter. But this, says the philo- 
sopher, is not our business. AH that we arc 
concerned in is tu excel in the part which is 
given us. If it he an improper one, the fault is 
not in us, but in Him who has cast our several 
parts, and it* the j^vvRt disposer of the drama.* 
The part that was acted by this priilosopiier 
himself was hut a very indiflcrent one, for he 
lived and died a slave. Hik motive tu con- 
tentment in this particular, rt'ceives a very 
great enforcement from the above-mentioned 
consideration, if we remember that our parts 
in the othei ^oiid will be neu-cust, and that 
mankind will be there ranged in difTerent sta- 
tions of superiority and pre-eminence, in pro- 
portion as they have here excelled one ano- 
ther in virtue, and performed in their sevc- 
]*al posts of life the duties which belong to 
them. 

There are many beautiful passages in the 
little apncry]ihal book, entitled, The Wisdom 
of Solomon, to set forth the vanity of honour, 
and the like temporal blessings which are in 
so great repute amon;^ men, and to comfort 
those who have not the possession of them. It 
represents in very warm and noble terms this 
advancement of a good man in the other world, 
and the great surprise which It will produce 
among those who are his superiors in this. 
' Then shall the righteous man stand in great 
boldness before the face -of such as have af- 



flicted bim, and made no account of his la- 
bours. When they see it they shall be troubled 
with terrible fear, and shall be amazed at tbe 
strangeness of his salvation, so far beyond 
all that they looked for. And they repenting 
and groaning fur anguish of spirit, shall say 
within themseives. This was he whom we had 
sometime in derision, and a proverb of re- 
proach. Wc fools accounted his life madness 
and his end to be without honour. How is he 
numbered among the children of God, and 
his lot is among the saints !"^ 

If the reader would see the description of a 
life tiiat is passed away in vanity and smiong 
the shadows of pomp and greatness, he may 
see it very finely drawn in the same place-t 
In the mean time, since it is necessary in the 
present constitution of thmgs, that order and 
distinction should be kept up in the world, we 
should be happy, if those who enjoy the upper 
stations in it, would endeavour to surpass 
others in virtue, as much as in rank, and by 
their humanity and condescension make their 
superiority easy and acceptable to those who 
are beneath them ; and if, on the contrary, 
those who are in meaner posts of life, would 
consider how they may better their condition 
hereaAer, and by a just deference and sub- 
mission to their superiors, make them hap- 
py in those blessings with which Providence 
has thought fit to distinguish them. 

C. 
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Kunicrebque tarii vario» 

yirg. Mn. xii. Shir. 

AthauikSiid rumnur* rpreods. 



'sir, 
' Wuy will you apply to my father for my 
love 7 1 cannot help it if he will give you 
my person : but 1 assure you it is not in his 
power, nor e\en in my own, to give yon my 
heart. Dear sir. do but consider tlic ill conse- 
quence of such a match ; you are fifty-five, 
1 twenty-one. You are a man of business, 
and mightily conversant in arithmetic and 
making calculations ; be pleased therefore to 
consider what proportion your spirits bear to 
mine ; and when you have made a just esti- 
mate of the necessary decay on one side, and 
the redundance on the other, you will act ac- 
cordingly. This pe.haps is such language as 
you may not expect from a young lady ; but 
my happiness is at stake, and I must talk 
plainly. I mortally hate you ; uiul so, as you 
and my father agree, you may take me or 
leave me : but if you will be so good as never 
to sec me more, you will for ever oblige, 

* ^ir, 
* Your most humble servant, 

' HENRIETTA* 
' MK. SPECTATOR, 

' There are so many artifices and modes of 
false wit, and such a variety of humour disco- 
vers itself among its votaries, that it would be 



* Kpivtnti l^nrhirid. cap. 21. 



* Wittl. ch v. 1 I 5. 
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impossible to czhautt so fertile a subject, if 
you would think fit to resume it. The follow- 
ing instances maj, if you think fit, be added 
by way of appendix to your discourses on that 
subject. 

* That feat of poetical activity mentioned by 
Horace, of an author who could compote two 
hundred verses while he stood upon one leg, 
has been imitated (as I have heard) by a mo- 
dem writer ; who priding himself on the hurry 
of his invention, thought no small addition 
to his fame to have each piece minuted with 
the exact number of hours or days it cost him 
m the composition. He could taste no praise 
until he had acquainted you in how short space 
of time he had deserved it ; and was not so 
much led to an ostentation c^his art, as of his 
despatch ; 



■ — Accine, « vi*, 

Aecipe jam tubal w ; dMur nobis Iocvm, hora, 
Custodes : vidouniM uter pliu ncribfire pomit. 

iTor. Lib. ISat. iv. 1. 

II«r<»*f pea and ink, and time, and p1ac« ; let's try 
Who can write moat, and faHtett, yoti or I. 

Creech, 

' This was the whole of his ambition ; and 
therefore I cannot but think the flights of this 
rapid author very proper to be opposed to those 
laborious nothings which you have observed 
were the delight of the German wits, and in 
which they so happily got rid of such a tedious 
quantity of their time. 

' I have known a gentleman of another turn 
of humour, who despising the name of an au- 
thor, never printed his wo^ks, but contract- 
ed his talents, and by the help of a very 
fine diamond which he wore on his little fin- 
ger, was a considerable poet upon glass. He 
had a very good epigrammatic wit ; and there 
was not a parlour or tavern window where 
he visited or dined for some years, which did 
not receive some sketches or memorials of 
it. It was his misfortune at last to lose 
his genius and his ring to a sharper at play, 
nnd he has not attempted to make a verse 
since. 

' But of all contractions or expedients for 
wit, I admire that of an ingenious projector 
whose book I have seen. This virtubso being 
a mathematician, has according to his taste, 
thrown the art of poetry into a short problem, 
and contrived tables, by which any one with- 
out knowing a word of grammar or sense, may 
to his great comfort he able to compose, or 
rather to erect, Latin verses.* His tables are 
a kind of poetical logarithms, which being di- 
vided 'into several squares, and all inscribed 
with so many incoherent word^, appear to the 
eye somewhat like a fortune-telling screen. 
What a foy must it be to the unlearned opera- 
tor to find that these words being carefully 
collected and writ down in order according to 
the problem, start of themselves into hexame- 
ter and pentameter verses ? A friend of mine, 
who is a student in astrology, meeting wit)i 



* Tills rr«»rtpr of Latin veme* was a John Peter, who 
in 11178 puMi.^hp*! an H vo. puuiphlet, entitled ArUfleial 
A'rrsifyinc, a now Wav to make Latin vnrsc*. 

f 



this book, performed the operation, by the 
rules there let down : he showed his verses to 
the next of his acquaintance, who happened 
to understand Latin ; and being informed they 
described a tempest of wind, very luckily pre- 
fixed them, together with a translation, to an 
almanack he was just then printing, and 
was supposed to have foretold the last great 
storm.* 

I think the only improvement beyond this, 
would be that which the late Duke of Buck- 
ingham mentioned to a stupid pretender to 
poetry, as the project of a Dutch mechanic, vis. 
a mill to make verses. This being the most 
compendious method of all which have yet 
been proposed, may deserve the thoughts of 
our modern virtuoso, who are employed in 
new discoveries for the public goud ; and it 
may be worth the while to consider, whether 
in an island wher^ few are content without 
being thought wits, it will not be a common 
benefit, that wit as well as labour should be 
made cheap. 

'. I am, Sir, 
* Your humble servant, &c.' 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I often dine at a gentleman's house where 
there are two young ladies in themselves very 
agreeable, but very cold in their behaviour, 
because they understand me for a pci*son that 
is to *' break my mind," as the phrase is, very 
suddenly to one of them. But I take tha 
way to acquaint them that I am not in love 
with either of them, in hopes they will use 
me with that agreeable freedom and indif^ 
ference which they do al? the rest of the world, 
and not to drink to one another only, but 
sometimes cast a kind look, with their ser- 
vice to, 

•Sir, 
* Your humble servant.- 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I am a young gentleman, and take it for 
a piece of good breeding to pull off my hat 
when ! see any thing peculiarly charming in 
any woman, whether I know her or not. I 
take care that there is nothing ludicrous or 
arch in my manner, as if I were to betray a 
woman into a salutation hy way of jest or hu- 
mour ; and yet except I am acquainted with 
her, I find she ever takes it for a rule, that she 
is to look upon this civility and homage I pay 
to her supposed merit, as an impertinence or 
frowardness which she is to obiserve and ne- 
glect. ! wish, sir. you would settle the busi- 
ness of salutation ; and please to inform me 
how I shall resist the sudden impulse I hare 
to be civil to what gives an idea of merit ; or 
t£\\ these creatures how to behave themsehres 
iu return to the esteem I have for them. My 
affairs are such, that your decision will be a 
favour to me, if it be only to save the unneces- 
sary expense of wearing out my hat so fast as 
I do at present. 

' I am, Sir, yours, 
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' P0ST9CKIPT. 

* There are some that do know me, and woo*t 
bow to me. 



edified by it, that they flocked in greater nain. 
bers to this learned man than to hit rival. The 
other fintfin;; his coii^jjaiJon mouldering 
every Sumluy . and hearing at length what wa» 
th«^ occasion of it, renolved to give his parish a 
little Latin in his turn ; but being unacquaint- 

Abovo ed- with any of the Fathers, he digested inta 

Uwtue n*l inulit «w. Lib. I. Sat. iii. 6. jjjg sermons the whole book of Qum Genut, 

■ ■ ■ adding however such explications to it as he 
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From e;rgv, wlikhfinitaro *rt upon the b<ianl, 
To apples ripe, with which it la«t i* »tor*d. 

Wheit 1 have finished any of my specula- 
tions, it is my method to consider which of the 
ancient authors have touched upon the subject 
that I treat of. By this means I meet with 
tome celebrated thought upon it, or a thought 
of my own expressed in better words, or ^ome 
■imilitudes for the illustration of my subject. 
This is what givcM birth to the motto of a 
speculation, which 1 rather choose to take out 
of the poets than the prose-writon, as the 
former generally give a finer turn to a thought 
than the latter, and by couching it in few words 
and in harmonious numbers, make it more por- 
table to the memory. 

My reailer is therefore sure to meet with at 
least one good line in every pajter, and very 
often finds hi« imagination entertained by u 
hint that awakens in his memory some beauti- 
fiil passage of a classic author. 

It was a saying of an ancient philosopher,* 
which 1 find some of our writer* hiive ascribed 
to Queen KliKabeth, who perhaps might have 
taken occasion to repeat it, that a good face 
if a letter of recommendation. It naturally 
makes the beholders inqui«*itivc into the person 
who is the owner of it, and crrncrally prepos- 
sesses them in hiji favour. A handsome motto 
has the snme effect, liesides that it always 
gives a supernumerary Ix-anty to a])apcr, and 
ii sometimes :n a manner necessary, when the 
writer is engaged in what may appear a para- 
dox to vulgar minds, as it sluiws, that he is sup- 
ported by s^ood authorities, and is not singular 
in his opinion. 

1 must confess, the motto is of little use to 
an unlearned reader, for which reason L con- 
sider it only as 'a word to the wise.' But as 
for my unlearned friends, if they cannot relish 
the motto,«I take care to make provision for 
them in the hoily of my paper. If they do not 
understand the sisrii that is is hung out, they 
know very well by it tiiat they may meet with 
entertainment in tht house ; and I think I was 
never better pleased than with a plain man's 
compliment, who upon his friend's telling him 
that he would like the Spectator much better 
if he understood the motto, replied, that 'good 
wine needs no bush.*t 

I have heard of a couple of preachers in a 
country town, who endeavoured which shoi»4d 
ontsiiine one another, and draw together the 
greatest congregation. One of them being well 
versed in th'» Tatiiers. used lo quote every nou 
and then a Latin sentence to his illiterate 
hearers, who it seems fo. md themselves so 






* .^rldtoliv. or :ic<-or(!iii? to Muno Diogcnri-. Sco Dio- 
gencrt LiuMliiii', Vih. 5. iM\,.. 1. ii. II. 

t The mottn^ m the oripUin] puhliratiun wrrc not traoe- 
fstivl. 



thought might be for the benefit of hie people. 
He afterwards entered upon As in PrttfenH, 
which he conveilcd in the same manner to the 
use of his parishioners. This in a very little 
time thickened his audience, filled his church, 
and routed his antagonist. 

The natural love to Latin, which it lo pre- 
valent in our common people, makes me think 
that my speculations fare never the worse 
among them for that little scrap which ap- 
pears at the head of them ; and what the more 
encourages me in the use of quotations in an 
unknown tongue, is, that 1 hear the ladies, 
whose approbation I value more than that of 
the whole learned world, declare themselves io 
a more particular manner pleased with my 
Greek muttos. 

Designing this day's work for a dissertation 
upon the two extremities of my papers, and 
having already despatched my motto, T shall, 
in the next place, discourse upon those single 
capital letters, which are placed at the end of 
it, and which have afforded great matter of 
speculation to the curious, f have heard va- 
rious conjectures upon this subject. Some tell 
us that C is the mark of those pa crs that are 
written by the clergyman, though others as- 
cribe them to the club in general : that the pa- 
pers marked with R were written by my friend 
Sir Roger: that L signifies the lawyer, whon 
I have described in my second speculation : 
and that T stands for liie trader or merchant. 
But the letter X, which is placed at the end of 
some few of my papers, is that which has puz- 
zled the whole* town, as they cannot think of 
any name wliich begins with that letter, 
except XeuDphon and Xerxes, whocau neither 
of them be supposed to have had any hand in 
these speculations. 

In answer to these inquisitive gentlemen, 
who hav(; many oftliem made inquiries of me 
by letter, 1 must tell them the reply of an an- 
cient pliilosopher, wlui carried something hid- 
den under his cloak. A certain acquaintance 
desiring him to let liim know what it was he 
covered so carefully : ' I cover it,* says he * on 
purpose that you should not know.' I have 
made use of these obscure marks for the same 
purpose. They are, perhaps, little amulets or 
charms to preserve the paper against the fasci- 
nation and malice of evil eyes: for which rea- 
son I would not have my reader surprised if 
hereafter he sees any of ray papers marked 
with a Q. a Z, a Y, an tc. or with the word 
Abrar:idnbra. 

1 shall, however, so far explain myself Io 
the reader, as to let him know that the letters 
i\ L. and X. are cabalistical. and carry more 
in thcin than it is propei for the world to be 
acquainted with. Those who are versed in the 
philosophy of Pythajjoras. and swL-ar by th*» 
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Tetrachtyii, that i^ the uumber four/ will 
knew very well that the number ten, which is 
signified by th<> letter X, (and which has so 
much perplexed the town) has in it many par- 
ticular powers ; that it is called by Platouic 
writers the complete number ; that ona, two, 
three, and tour put tog^cthcr make up the num- 
ber ten ; and that ten is all. But these are 
not mysteries for ordinary readers to be let 
into. A man must have spent many years in 
hard study before he can arrive at the know- 
ledge of them. 

We had a rabbinical divine in England, who 
was chaplaiu to the Earl of Essex in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, that had an admirable head 
for secrets of this nature. Upon his taking the 
doctor of divinity's degree, he preached be- 
fore the university of Cambridge, upon the 
first verse of the first chapter of the first book 
of Chronicles, ' in which,' says he, ' you have 
the three following words : 

" Adam, Sheth, Enosh." 
He divided his short text into many parts, 
and by discovering several mysteries in each 
word, made a most learned and elaborate dis- 
course. The name of this profound preacher 
was Dr. Alabaster, of whom the reader may 
find a more particular account in Dr. Fuller's 
book of English Worthies. This instance will, 
I hope, convince my readers that there may 
be a great deal of fine writing in the capital 
letters which bring up the rear of my paper, 
and give them some satisfaction in that parti- 
cular. But as for the full explication of these 
matters, [ must refer them to time, which dis- 
covers all things. 

C. 



yo. 222.] IFednetdatf, Nor, 14. 1711. 

Cur aher fralrum cemare, et ludcre, et unf i. 
Prrferat lierodiii pulmvUs pinj^uibuk— 

Nor. Lib. 2. Ep. ii. 163. 

Why, of two brothers, one hiv pleiuure loves, 
Prefer* his niKM-ts to Herod'* frogruit grovea. — Creech. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Thkre is one thing I have often looked for 
in your papers, and have as of^eo wondered to 
find myself disappoiuted ; the rather, because 
I think it a subject every way agreeable to 
your design, and by being left unattcmpted 
by others, seems reserved as a proper employ- 
ment for you; I mean a disquisition, from 
whence it proceeds, that men of the brightest 
parts, and most comprehensive genius, com- 
pletely furnished with talents for any province 
in human a/Tairs ; such as by their wise les- 
sons of economy to others, have made it evi- 
dent that they have the justest notions of life, 

and of true sense in the conduct of it ; 

from what unhappy contradictious cause it 
proceeds, that persons thus finished by nature 
and by art, should so often fail in the manage- 
ment of that which they so well understand, 
and want the address to make a right applica- 



* See Stanley's Lives of the Philosophers, page 927* 
fhid edit. 1697, folio. 
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tion of their own rules. This is cer oinly a 
prodigious inconsistency in behavioar, and 
makes much such a figure in morals, as a 
monstrous birth in naturals ; with this difier- 
encfc only, which greatly aggravates the won- 
der that it happens much more frequently : 
and what a blemish does it cast upon wit and 
learning in the general account of the world? 
and in how disadvautgeous a light does it ex- 
pose them to the busy class of mankmd, that 
there should be so many instances of persons 
who have so conducted tJieir lives iii spite of 
these transcendent advantages, as neither to 
tte happy in themselves nor useful to their 
friends ; when every body sees it was entirely 
in their own power to be eminent in both these 
characters ? For my part, 1 think there is no 
reflection more astonishing, than to considor 
one of these gentlemen spending a fair for- 
tune, running in every body's debt without the 
least apprehension of a future reckoning, and 
at last leaving not only his own children, bat 
possibly those of other people, by his means, 
in starving circumstances ; while a fellow, 
whom one would scarce suspect to have a ho- 
man soul, shall perhaps raise a vast estate out 
of nothing, and be the founder of a family ca- 
pable of Iteing very considerable in their coun- 
try, and doing many illustrious services to it. 
That this observation is just, experience has 
put beyond all dispute. But though the fact 
be so evident and glaring, yet the causes of 
it are still in the dark ; which makes me per- 
suade myself, that it would be no unaccepta- 
ble piece' of entertainment to the town, to in- 
quire into the hidden sources of so unaccount- 
able an evil. 1 am. Sir, 

< Your most humble servant.' 

What this correspondent wonders at, has 
been matter of admiration ever since there 
was any such thing as human life. Horace 
reflects upon this inconsistency very agree- 
ably in the character of Tigellius, whom he 
makes a mighty pretender to economy, and 
t?11s you, you might one day hear him speak 
the most philosophic things imaginable con- 
cerning being contented with a little, and his 
contempt of every thing but mere necessaries ; 
and in half a week after spend a thousand 
pounds. When he says this of him with rela- 
tion to expense, he describes him as unequal to 
himself in every other circumstance of life; 
and indeed, if we consider lavish men care* 
fully, we shall find it always proceeds from a 
certain incapacity of possesiog themselves, 
and finding enjoyment in their own minds. 
Mr. Dryden has expressed this very excellent- 
ly in the character of Zimri : 

* A man to varioiM , that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind'* epitome, 
fikiir in opinion, always in the wronf , 
Wan every thinp? by rtarta, and nothing loaf I 
But in the course of one revolving moon, \ 

Was chymist, fiddler, ItattMoian, and ballooo, 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
B«sid4>s ten thousand freakv, that died in thinking ; 
Bleaa'd madman, who could every hour employ 
In something new to wish, or to enjoy 1 
In squanierinf wealth was his peculiar art, 
NotUaff wentmurewarded bat desert." 
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This loose state of tlie soul hurries the ex> 
traTEgant from one pursuit to another; and 
the reason that his expenses are greater than 
another's is, that his wants are aUK> more nu- 
merous. But what makes so many go on in 
this way to their lives' end, is, that they cer- 
tainly do not know how contemptible they are 
Id the eyes of the rest of mankind, or rather. 
that indeed they arc not so contemptible as 
they deserve. TuUy says, it is the greatest 
of wickedness to lessen your paternal estate. 
And if a man would thoroughly consider how 
■Mch worse than banishment it must bo to his 
ebild, to ride by the estate which should have 
been his, had it not been for his father's injus- 
tice to him, he would be smitten with reiiec&on 
more 'deeply than can be understood by any 
but one who is a father. Sure there can be 
nothing more afflicting, than to think it had 
been happier for his son to have been bom of 
any other roan living than himself. 

It is not perhaps much thought of, but it is 
certainly a very important lesson, to learn how 
to enjoy ordinary life, and to be able to relish 
your b«ing without the transport of some pas- 
sion, or gratification of some appetite. For 
want of this capacity, the work! is filled with 
whetters, tipplers, cutters, sippers, and all the 
oiimerous train of those who, for want of 
thinking, are forced to be ever exercising 
their feeling, or tasting. It would be hard on 
this occasion to mention the harmless smokers 
of tobficco, and takers of ttnnff. 

The slower part of mankind, whom my 
correspondent wonders should get estates, are 
the more immediately formed for that pursuit. 
They can expect distant things without impa- 
tience, becau: hey are not carried out of 
their way either by violent passion, or keen 
appetite to any thing. To men addicted to 
delights, business is an interruption ; to such 
as are cold to delights, business is an enter- 
tainment. For which reason it was said to one 
who commended a a dull man for his applica- 
tion, ' ?fo thanks to him ; if he had no busi- 
ness, he would have nothing to do.' T. 
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O mtLXiM Hoimm! qualetn ta dieam iMmsm, 
Antehfic ruisso, tales cum sint r«linu«! 

Pkadr. Lib. 3. Fab. i. 5. 

Oflwvetsou!! how if ood must you hare been hereto- 
lors when your rcmaiiM are so delirious! 

When I reflect upon the various fate of 
those multitudes of ancient writers who flou- 
rished in Greece and Italy, I consider time as 
an immense ocean, in which many noble authors 
are entirely swallowed up, many very much 
shattered and damaged, some quite disjointed 
and broken into pieces, while some have wholly 
escaped the common wreck; but the number 
of the last is very small. 

ApparsBt rati nntos ia gnn^ite vasto. 

yyg* Mn. i. ver. ISS. 

One hen and there floau OB (be vast abyw. 
Among the mutilated poets of antiquity 
there is none whose fragments are so heauti- 



ful as those of Sappho. Tlicy give us a taste 
of her way of writing, which is perfectly con- 
formable with that extraordinary chsurader we 
find of her in the remarks of those great crit- 
ics who were conversant with ber works when 
they were entire. One may see by what is left 
of them, that she followed nature in sdl her 
thoughts, without descending to those little 
points, conceits, and turns of wit with which 
many of our modem lyrics are so miserably 
infected. Her soul seems to have been made 
up of love and poetry. She felt the passion 
in all its warmth, and described it in all its 
symptoms. She ia called by ancient autbm 
the tenth muse ; and by Plutarch is compared 
to Cacus the son of Vulcan, who breathed oat 
nothing but flame. I do not know by the cha- 
racter that is given of her works, whether it ii 
not for the benefit of mankind that they are 
lost. They were filled with such bewitching 
tenderness and rapture, that it mii^ht have 
been dangerous to have given them a read- 
ing. 

^ An inconstant lover, called Phaon, «>ccap 
sioned great calamities to this poetical lady. 
She fell desperately in love with him, and took 
a voyage into Sicily, in pursuit of him, he hav- 
ing withdrawn himself thither on purpose to 
avoid her. It was in that island, and on this 
occasion, she is supposed to have made the 
Hymn to Venus, with a translation of which I 
shall present my reader. Her Hymn was in- 
efiectual for procuring that happiness which 
she prayed for in it. Phaon was still obdu- 
rate, and Sappho so transported with the vio- 
lence of her passion, that she was resolved to 
get rid of it at any price. 

There was a promontory in Acamauia cal- 
led Leucate, on the top of which was a little 
temple dedicated to Apollo. In this temple it 
was usual for despairing lovers to make their 
vows in secret, and afterwards to fling^ them- 
selves from the top of the precipice into the 
sea, where they were sometimes taken up 
alive. This place was therefore called the Lo- 
ver's Leap ; and whether or no the fright they 
had been in, or the resolution that could push 
them to so dreadful a remedy, or the bruises 
which they often received in their fall, banish- 
ed all the tender sontiments of love, and gave 
their spirits another turn; those who had 
taken this leap were observed never to relapse 
into that passion. Sappho tried the cure, but 
perished in the experiment. 

After having given this short account of 
Sappho, so far as it regards the following 
Ode, I shall subjoin the translation of it a» it 
was sent me by a friend, whose admirable 
Pastorals and Winter-piece have been already 
so well received.* The reader will find in it 
that pathetic simplicity which is so peculiar to 
him, and so suitable to the ode he has here 
translated. This ode in the Greek (besides 
those beauties observed by Madtim Dacier) has 
several harmonious turns in the words, which 
are not lost in the English. I must fiirther 
add, that the translation has preserved every 
imag^ and sentiment of Sappho, notwithitand- 
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ing it bos rII the eate ■od ipirit of an origini 
In ■ vnrd, if the ladict liava a mind to kno 
the manner of writing practiiedbj tlMio niu< 
celebrated Sappho, ihey may here *ee ii in i 
^Duine and natural beauly, wilhoni any f 
Tci^ or aSected amamenti. 

A» HVXN TO VENUS. 
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tkoa hut kiaillT taeu 






11 hrif ht. lainorlal faML, 



iii(uiurtbBy tighJ; Stw; 

Bj bowir Ibsy wlarVUiair ingr, 

tlwr qiiT'riig piaiiiai plmr- 



Ihii* back llHlr eBpiir »r 
Tba yaa wilk Into dl*iH 

Asdirhj [oJI'dyau lour 



Whs dm tky uailar kxit aubda*, 

Tdl BSfiBjSipvtao, UU as, wkot 

Tboufh ODiv Im itiiliil Ih* ksf iuf tiat. 
He KUB ihiU coanikT •llrtw cIiitbu ; 
Tkoufh BMr thr arriaNi > dHfliB, 



An] be iV rietim in Ui tuis. 

LVItMiv] flHlllllC, OVCf* BHV* 

Tlijiiftdlbl |Hvnit« 1 implDn I 

VtiBf my iliitriBnT'd Kul rtiiM*, 
Firsur tbr •appfianu hiditn Im, 

Madam Dacier obiervei, (here inoinelhiDg 
very pretty in ttial circuuiilaiice of tbii ode. 
wbercin Venus it deicribed ti leading sway 
hor chariot upon ber arriral at Sqjpho'g lodg- 
ing, to denote tbat itwa« not a ttaort transienl 
visit which the imended (a make her. Tliii 
imIg waa preicrred by an eminent Greek critic, 
who intened it entire in hii work, ai a pattern 
of perrECtion in the ilnKturenf it. 

Louciaui liai i]uoled aiiother ode of tbii 
great paeteu, which ii iikewiie admiralile in 
i(t kind, and has been translated fa; Ibc same 
hand with the TarepHng one. I iball oblige 
loy reader wilfa it id aaothrr paper. In the 
meanwhile, I cannot hut wonder, that them two 
finiahed piece* have never been attaopted be- 
fore by any o( our own countryBcn. Bui 
tlic truth of it ia, the oampoutioM of Lhe ao- 
ciruU. which have oot in Ibem any of thou; 
uniinlural wilticisnu that are the delight ef 
ordinary reader), are extremely diScult 
render into another tongue, lo a* tbc beauli 
of the original may not appear weak and la 
cd in the tranalalion. C. 



Ir we look abroad upon the great multititd* 

inciplei af action in every individual. It 
II, I (hinlt, teem highly probable that aaihl- 
n mna through the whole specie*, and that 
grv man in proportion lo the vigoor of U* 
mpleiioD i( more or leu actuated by It. I* 
indeed no uncommon thing to meet with 
ti, who, hy theniluralbrntoflheirinellmi- 
nt, and witboul the diieipline of philoaopby, 
lire not to the heiKhli of powf 



t theii 



tauponi 



us Irnin of dienli and dependcn 
i;ay spprndaget of greatnen; who are 
nled with a competency, and will not 
>l their tranqnillily to gain an abundauM, 
1 is not therefore lo be concluded that 
a man is not anbitiatu ; hii deiirea may 
ciir out another channel, and delemint4 
[o other pannits; the motive howsvar 
may 1m Hill the some ; and in thew caaca Hka- 
wiae (he innu may be equally puihed on wfth 
thede.aire of distinction. 

Tliough the pure eonacionsneaa of worthy 



ward, yel lhe desire of 

' TipUnied in our natures aa an additioBnl 
live to exert ourselves in virtuoui excel* 

ie passion, indeed, like all others, ii tt*- 
quenlly perverted to evil and ingoble parpo- 
fea : id that we may account for many of tho 
cxceUeacies and follies of life npan the tama 
t principle, to wit, the desire of being »- 
able : for this, as it hat baen difleroidj 

" brinf; forth suituhlc elTecta as it Mil ia 

1. it does accordingly express itielf fat 
of magnauimily or selfish cuaniDg, ai it 
Is with a good or a weak DDdentanding. 
t has been employed in embellithinf Iha 
i, or adorning the outside, it randan dw 
emint'iitly praiseworthy or TiJienloM. 
>ilion Ihertfore is not lo be confiosd odIj 
ne pasHon or pursuit ) for as the MOa 



break] I 



r body after diBrrtnt 
>irii)g principle with 
•rlh upon one object. 






be doubled, but that then l« m 
great a desire of glory in a wring ofwresllan 
or cudgcl-plnyers, ns in auy other more refln- 
rv^rion for superiority. No man that 
'otil h, would ever luAer hi> head to 
^n but out of a principle of honour- 
he secret spring that pushe.: Ihem for- 
the superiority which they gain 



than repair ihote wonod), Vbe^ \»r«t -wsAk^^ 
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m the cowlMt. It is Mr. Waller's opinion, 
that Julius Cssar, had he not been maiter of 
the Roman empire, would, in all probability, 
have niude an excellent wrestler : 

' Orrat .fuliun nn the mnuntain^ bred, 

A tluck pftrliapA or hcnl h.\<\ bd ; 

H:* thni t1i<> u orld luhrluM had been 
' But tho beiit w^p^tl•:^ on the grei>B.' 

That he subdued the world, was owinf^ Jo the 
Accidents of art and kuowledg^e ; had ne not 
net with those advantages, the same sparks of 
emulation would iiave kindled within him, and 
prompted hin*. to distinguish himself in some 
enterprise oi a lower nature. Since there- 
fore no man's lot is so unalterably fixed in this 
life, but that a thousand accidents may either 
forwarder disappoint his advancement, it is, 
methinks, a pleasant and inoffensive specnla- 
tion, to consider a great man as divostcd of 
the adventitious circumsttinces uf fo: tunr, and 
to bring him down in one's irafigination to that 
low station of life, the nature of which bears 
some distant rescr.i(;lance to that high one 
he is at present possessed of. The one may 
view him. exercising in miniature those talents 
of nature, which being drawn out by educa- 
tion to their full length, enable him for the dis- 
charge of some important employment. On 
the other hand, one may **aise uneducated 
merit to such a pitch of greatness as may 
teem equal to the possible extent of his im- 
proved capacity. 

Thus nature furnishes man with a general 
appetite of glory, education determines it to 
this or that particular bject. The desire of 
distinction is nut, 1 think, in any instance more 
observable than in the variety of ontsidcs and 
new appearances, which the modish part of 
the world are obliged to provide, in order to 
make themselves remarkable ; for any thing 
glaring or particular, either in behaviour or 
apparel, is known to have this good effect, 
that it catches the eye, and will not suffer you 
to pass over the person ko adorned without 
due notice and observation. It has likewise, 
upon this account, been frequently rescnteti 
as a very great slight, to leave any gentle- 
man out of a lampoon or satire, who has as 
much right to be there as his neiglihour, be- 
cause it supposes the person not eiuinrnt 
enough to be taken notice of. To this pas- 
sionate fondness for distinction are owing 
various frolicksome and irregular practices, 
as sallying out into nocturnal exploits, break- 
ing of windows, singing of catches, beating 
the w<atch, getting drunk twice a day, killing 
a great nunil>er of horses ; with many other 
enterprises of the like fiery nature : for cer- 
tainly ninny a man is more rakish and extra- 
vagant than he would willingly be, were there 
not others to look on and give their appro- 
bation. 

One very common, and at the same time 
the most absurd ambition that ever showed it- 
self in human nature, is that which comes up- 
on a man witii experience and old age, the sea- 
gen whi>u it might be expected he should be 
wisest ; and therefore it cannot receive any of 
t^ese lessening circrimstanccs which do, in 
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some measure, excuse the disorderly fermenls 
of youthful blood : I mean the pauien for 
getting money, exclusive of the character of 
the provident father, the affectionate husband, 
or the generous friend. It may be remarked, 
for the comfort of honest poverty, that this 
desire reigns most in those who have but tt!9 
good qualities to recommend them. This is a 
weed that will grow in a barren soil. Humar 
nity, good-nature, and the advantages of a 
liberal education, are incompatible with ava- 
rice. It is strange to see how suddenly this 
abject passion kills all the noble sentiments 
and generous ambitions that adorn human nap 
ture ; it renders the man who is overrun with 
it a peevish and cruel master, a severe parent, 
an unsociable husband, a distant and mis^ 
trustful friend. But it is more to the present 
purpose to consider it as an absurd passion of 
the heart, rather than as a vicious affection of 
the mind. As there are frequent instances to 
be met with of a proud humility, so this pas 
sion. contrary 'to many others, affects applause, 
by avoiding all show and appearance ; for this 
reason it will not sometimes endure even the 
common decencies of apparel. ' A covetous 
man will call himself poor, that you may sootb 
his vanity by contradicting him.' Love and 
the desire of gloiT, as they are the most nar 
tural, so they arc capable of being refined into 
the most delicate and rational passions. It is 
true, the wise man who strikes out of the se- 
cret paths of a private life, for honour and 
dignity, allured by the splendour of a court, 
and the unfelt weight of public employment, 
whether he succeeds in his attempts or no, 
usually comes near enough to this painted 
greatness to discern the daubing; he is then 
desirous of extricating himself out of the hur- 
ry of life, that he may pass away the remain- 
der of his days in tranquillity and retirement. 
It may he thought then but common pru- 
dence in a man not to change a better state 
for a worse, nor ever to quit that which he 
knows he shall take up again with pleasure ; 
and yet if human life be not a little moved with 
the gentle gales of hopes and fears, there may 
be 8'>mf dnngcr of its stagnating in an unman- 
ly indohMice and security. It is a known story 
of Domitian, that after he had possessed him- 
self of the T^oman empire, his desires turned 
upon catching flics. Active and masculine 
spirits in the vigour of youth neither can nor 
ought to remain at rest. If they debar them- 
selves from aiming at a noble object, their de» 
sires will move downwards, and thej will Mi 
themselves actuated by some low and abject 
passion. Thus, if you cut off the top branches 
of a tree, and will not suffer it to grow any 
higher, it will not therefore cease to grow, 
but will quickly shoot out at the bottom. The 
man indeed who goes into the world only with 
the narrow views of self-interest, who catches 
at the applause of an idle multitude, as he can 
find no solid contentment at the end of liis jour- 
ney, so he deserves to meet with disappoint- 
ments in his way; but he who is actuated bj a 
nobler principle ; whose mind is so far enlarg- 
ed as to take in the prospect of his country s 
^ood; who is enamoured with that praise 
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which is one of tlie lair attendants of virtue, 
and Talucs not those acclamations which are 
not seconded by the impartial testimony of 
his own mind ; who repines not at the low 
station which Providence has at present al- 
lotted him, but yet would willingly advance 
himself by justifiable means to a more rising 
and advantageous ground ; such a man is 
warmed with a generous emulation ; it is a 
virtuous movement in him Jo wish and to en- 
deavour that his power of doing good may be 
equal to his will. 

The man who is fitted out by nature, and 
sent into the world with great abilities, is ca- 
ptd>le of daing great good or mischief in it. 
It ought therefore to be the care of education 
to inAise into the untainted youth early notices 
of justice and honour, that so the possible ad- 
vantages of good parts may not take an evil 
torn, nor be perverted to base and unworthy 
purposes. ,it is the business of religion and 
philosophy not so much to extinguish our pas- 
sions as to regulate and direct them to vaJua- 
ble well-chosen objects. When these have 
pointed out to us which course we may law- 
fully steer, it is no harm to set out all our 
sail ; if the storms and tempests of adversity 
should rise upon us, and not sufier us to make 
the haven where we would be, it will however 
prove no small consolation to us in these cir- 
cumstances, that we have neither mistaken 
our course, nar fallen into calamities of our 
own procuring. 

Religion therefore (were we to consider it 
no farther than as it interposes in the afiairs of 
this life) is highly valuable, and worthy of 
^eat veneration ; as it settles the various pre- 
tensions, and otherwise interfering interests of 
mortal men, and thereby consults the harmo- 
ny and order of the great community ; as it 
gives a man room to play his part, and exert 
his abilities; as it animates to actions truly 
laudable in themselves, in their eficcts benefi- 
cial to society ; as it inspires rational ambition, 
correct love, and elegant desire. 
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I BAVS often thought if the minds of men 
were laid open, we should see but little differ- 
ence between that of the wise man and that of 
the fool. There are infinite reveries, number- 
less extravagancies, and a perpetual train of 
vanities which pass through both. The great 
difference is, that the first knows how to pick 
and cull his thoughts for conversation, by sup- 
pressing some and communicating others ; 
whereas the other lets them all indifferently 
fly out in words. This sort of discretion, how- 
ever, has no place in private conversation be- 
tween intimate friends. On such occasions 
the wisest men very often talk like the weakest; 
for indeed the .talking with a friend is nothing 
else bvt thinking aload. 



Tully has therefore very justly Exposed a 
precept delivered by some ancient writers, that 
a man should lire with his enemy in snch m 
manner, as might leave him room to become 
his friend ; and with his friend in such a man- 
ner, (hat if he became his enemy, it should not 
be in his power to hurt him The first part of 
this rule, which regards our behaviour towards 
an enemy is indeed very reasonable, as wdl 
as vei;y prudential ; but the latter part of it, 
which regards our behaviour towards a friend, 
savours more of cunning than of discretion' 
and would cut a man off* from the greatest 
pleasures of life, which are the freedoms of 
conversation with a bosom friend. Besides 
thai, when a friend is turned into an enemy, 
and, as the son of Sirach calls him, ' a be- 
wrayer of secrets,** the world is just enough 
to accuse the perfidiousness af the friend rather 
than the indiscretion of the person who con- 
fided in him. 

Discretion does not only show itself ia 
words, but in all the circumstances of action/ ' 
and is like an under-agent of Providence, to 
guide and direct us under the ordinary con- 
cerns of life. 

There arc many more shining qualities in 
the mind of man, but there is none so usefnl at 
discretion ; it is this indeed which gives a v»- 
lue to all the rest, which sets them at work in 
their proper times and places, and turns thcnf 
to the advantage of the person who is possess- 
ed of them. Without it, learning is pedan- 
try, and wit impertinence ; virtue itself looks 
like weakness ; the best parts only qualiff m 
man to be more sprightly in errors, and active 
to his own prejudice. 

Nor does discretion only make a man the 
master of his own parts, but of other men*s. 
The discreet man finds out the talents of those 
he converses with, and knows how to apply 
them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look 
into paiiicular communities and divisions of 
men, we may observe, that it is the discreet 
man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
brave, who guides the conversation, and gives 
measures to the society. A man with great 
talents, but void of discretion, is like Polyphe- 
mus in the fable, strong and blind, endued 
with an irresistible force, which for want of 
sight is of no use to him. 

Though a man has all other perfections, and 
wants discretion, he will be of no great conse- 
quence in the world ; but if he has this single 
talent in perfection, and but a common share 
of others, he may do what he pleases in Us 
particular station of life. 

At the same time that I think discretion the 
most useful talent a man can be master of, 1 
look upon cunning to be the accomplishment 
of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discretion 
points out the noblest ends to us, and pursues 
the most proper aud laudable methods of at- 
taining them. Cunning has only private sel- 
fish aims, and sticks at nothing which may 
make them succeed. Discretion has large and 
extended views, and like a well-formed eye, 
commands a whole horison. Cunning is a 
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' kind of *hort-iigh led lulu, that dbcoTcn the 
ninulcft object! which arc near a( hand, but 
it nol able to diicero thingi at a diitai>ce. 
Diacntion, the more il in diicoverod, gi>« ■ 

rtar aulhoritj lu the penon who pr-ncuri 
Cunning, when il ii once delected, lorn 
ili forca, and mulct amaa incapable or bring- 
iagalNMit e*rD than- rventi which he miglil 
have done, had he puied aaly for ■ plain mui. 
DiteratioD ii the perfilctiaii of reaioD, and ■ 
nMe to M in all the dutiei of life : Cunning 
b s kind of iotlinct, that oul; look* out alter 
•or Inunediate interMt and welfare. Ducre- 
UOD ■■ opijr faudd in men of itrong itnsf and 
goni DndrntandiDgi : cunoinf it ofleu lo be 
met with in bi-utn tbemielTei, and in pf rsoaa 
who are but the fewelt remoTei froia them. 
(d ihort, cBDcing il only the Djinic of diicre- 
lion, and may pa*9 upon weak men, in the 



Bad never fadetli away, jel ihe is eaiil} 

if (hem that loie her, and found of ntcl 

ai leek her. She prermletb them tbal !» 

« her, in muhing herself 6rst known unit 

fm. He thai leeketh farr rirl.T. shall haie 

great travel: for he shall Gnd brr shtint 

his doon. lo think Iherefure upon her k 

e perfection of wiidom, and whoso watcbetb 

r her shall quickly be without eare. For 

ihe goelh about seeking such as are worthj of 

her. ihuwelh henelf faTourably noto them in 

the ways, and meeteth them in «*erj IhoagbL' 

C. 



for wit, and gravilv for wisdom. 

The cast of miad which is nalund to a dit- 
ereet nan, makes him look forward inlo fu- 
ttrltj, and consider what win be his cnndiiioa 
nsillioni of ages hence, as well as what it il at 
present. He know] that the misery or happi- 
ness which are reserved (or him in another 
world, lose nothing of their reality by being 
placed at ID great a distatice fmta him. The 
olgcels do not appear little to him becnuae 
they are remote. He considers that ihose 
features and paii^g which lie hid in etrnilty, 
approach nearer to bim every moment, and 
srill be preieni with him in their full weight 
and Bcasore, as much ai those pains and plea- 
•nni which be fecii at this very ioilant. For 
this reason he is careful lo secure to himself 
that wbich is the proper happiness of hii na- 
tore, and the ulduiale design of his being. He 
carries bis thoughts to the end of every action. 



GOQiiders the n 



.ediat 



pffecls of it 



•Teiy little prospect 
which offers itself here, if he does not find i' 
< coBsi stent with his views of an hereafler. li 
a word, his hope* are full of inimortality, hii 
achemes sre large and glorious, and his con 
duct suitable lo one who knows his cnic in 
tenst, and how to pursue it hy proper me 
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in this essay upon discretion, ci 

both as an accomplishment and 

•, and have therefore described it 



regards our whole 
)nly as 11 is the guide of 
mortal creature, but as it is in general Ihe d 
rsetor of a reasonable beini;. It is in this light 
that discretion is represented bj the wise r ~ 
who sometimes mentions it under Ihe nsn 
discretion, and someiimrs under Ihat of 
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(I wisdom, Il 
the sane time in the power of every 
attain. Its advantages are inBnite, 
ae^isiUou tmtj ; or to speak of her 
wardt of the ■poct7phBl writer whom V quoteAi 
ia my Imit Smtardtj't paper,* 'WiaAom « ^r 

* WWthb of Sntnmon, chap. vi. «or. 19— U 



very often lamented and hinted 
n several speculations, thai the art 
is made so littje use of to the io- 
of our manners. When we coi- 
places Ihe nclion of ihe person re- 
1 the most agreeable aspect imsgi- 
I does not only express the passion 
as il sits upon bim who is drawn, 
er those features the bfighl of ib« 
painter's imaginnlioii, what sliong images of 
inity might we iioi exped 
id into the mind from tfas 
labours of the pencil! This is a poetry which 
luid be understood wiih much less capadlj, 
d less expense of timp, tiian what it taught 
writing! ; but the use of it is generally per- 
rted, and that admirable skill firoslitutrd 
the basest and most unworthy ends. Who 
the better man for beholding tlic most beau- 
tiful Venus, the best wrought Bacchanal, Ilia 
igel of sleeping Cupids, languishingnymphf, 
my of the represenlntions ofgDils, goddei»- 
dc'mi-goils, satyrs. Polypheuies, sphyniss, 

to be represented 
e given ui by the 
f real life, and the 



r such drnughts, v 
cr in the charBcler 

rendered them laudable c 



Ihout receiving 
needs no other 
imony of eveiy 



yrhich the admi 
mpossible evei 
senmry of wh 
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he fint receives sig^ht; or at the gracelcu 
indignation of the lorccrer, when he if itnick 
blind. The lame when thej first find strength 
in their feet, stand doubtful of their new 
Tigour. The heavenly apostles appear acting 
these great things with a deep sense of the in- 
firmities which thej relieve, hat no value of 
themselves who administer to their weakness. 
They know themselves to be but instruments ; 
and the generous distress they are painted in 
when divine honours are offered to them, is a 
representation in the most exquisite degree of 
the beauty of holiness. When St. Paul is 
preaching to the Athenians, with what won- 
derful art are almost all the diffci*ent tempers 
of mankind represented in that elegant audi- 
ence? You see one credulous of all that is 
said ; another wrapt up in deep suspense ; an- 
other saying, there is some reason in what he 
says; another angry that the apostle destroys 
a favourite opinion which he is unwilling to 
give up ; another wholly convinced, and hold- 
uig out his hands in rapture ; while the gene- 
rality attend, and wait for the opinion of those 
who are of leading characters in the assembly. 
I will not pretend so much as to mention that 
chart on which is drawn the appearance of our 
Messed Lord after his resurrection. Present 
authority, lute sufferings, humility and ma- 
jesty, despotic command, and divine love, are 
at once seated in his celestial aspect. The 
figures of the eleven apostles are all in the 
aame passion of admiration, but discover it dif- 
ferently according to their characters. Peter 
receives his master's orders on his knees with 
an admiration mixed with a more particular 
attention : the two next with a more open ec- 
stasy, though still constrained by an awe of 
the divine presence. The belove<l disciple, 
whom I take to be the right of the two first 
figures, has in his countenance wonder drowned 
in iove ; an<l the last personage, whose back 
is towards the spectators, and his side towards 
the presence, one would fancy to be St. Thomas 
ns abashed by the conscience of his former dif- 
fidence; which perplexed concern it is possible 
Raphael thought too hard a task to draw, but 
by this acknowledgment of the difficulty to 
describe it. 

The whole work is an exercise of the highest 
piety in the painter ; and all the touches of a 
religious mind are expressed in a nuinner much 
more forcible than can possibly be performed 
by the most moving eloquence. These in- 
valuable pieces are very justly in the hands of the 
greatest and most pious sovereign in the world 
and cannot be the frequent object of every one 
at their own leisure : but as an engraver is to 
the painter what a printer is to the author, it 
is worthy her majesty's name that she has en- 
couraged that noble artist Monsieur l>origny, 
to publish these works of Raphael. We have 
of this gentleman a piece off the Transfigu- 
ration, which, 1 think, is held a work second 
to none in the world. 

Met h inks it wouhl be ridiculous in our peo- 
ple of condition, after their large bounties to 
ibrcigners of no name or merit, should they 



overlook this occasion of having for a triflinglpairinf; »WvV\tTv\* %^^t«w!«»% wwwwxv 
subscription, a work which it in imponsiMc for\iDi8tTe«K aifiet W^^oWovw^ t»«20i««*- 



a man of sense to behold, without being 
warmed with the noblest sentiments that can 
be inspired by love, admiration, compassion, 
contempt of this world, and expectation of « « 
better. 

It is certainly the greatest honour we can 
do our country, to distinguish strangers of 
merit who apply to us with modesty and dif- 
fidence, which generally accompanies merit. 
No opportunity of this kind ought to be ne- 
glected ; and a modest behaviour should alarm 
us to examine whether we do not lose some- 
thing excellent under that disadvantage In 
the possessor of that quality. My suU in 
paintings, where one is not directed by the 
passion of the pictures, is so inconsiderable, 
that I am in very great perplexity when 1 offer 
to speak of any performances of painters, of 
landscapes, buildings, or single figures. This 
makes me at a loss how to mention the pieces 
which Mr. Boul exposes to sale by auction on 
Wednesday next in Chandois Street : but bar- 
ing heard him commended by those who have 
bought of him heretofore for great integritr 
in his dealing, and overheard him MnMelf 
(though a laudable painter) say, nothing of 
his own was fit to come into the room with 
those he had to sell, I feared I should lose an 
occasion of serving a man of worth, in omitting 
to speak of his auction. 

T. 
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Kmi« fAM woBantf <ro y4 /uaf rtat st^u 'nrtmnu. 

Theoer. Idyl. Ui. 2. 

Wretch that I •m! nh, whithur shall I fo? 
Will yoa not hem* me, nor rnirard my woe? 
I'll xtrip, and throw mc from yon rock ro high* 
Where OlpU mu* to watch thi: scaly fry. 
Should I he drown'd. or 'ii<:npn with life away. 
If cur'd of iove, yon, tyrant, would be gay.^— F. 

In my last Thursday's paper, I made men- 
tion of a place called The Lover's Leap, which 
I find has raised a great curiosity among se* 
veral of my correspondents. I there told tham 
that this leap was used to be taken from a 
promontory of Leucas. This Leucas was for- 
merly a part of Acamania, being joined to it 
by a narrow neck of land, which the sea has 
by length of time overflowed and washed n- 
way I so that at present Leucas is divided firom 
the continent, and is a little island in the Ion- 
ian sea. The promontory of this island, from 
whence the lover took his leap, was formerlj 
called Leucate. If the reader has a mind to 
know both the island and the promontory by 
their modem titles, he will find in his map 
the ancient island of Leucas under the name 
of St. Mauro. and the ancient promontory of 
Leucrate under the name of The Cape of St. 
Mauro. 

Since I am engaged thus far in antiquity, I 
must observe that Theocritus in the moUA \!i«:- 
fixed to m5 v^v^t, ^.««cr^M« «wt ^^ ^*^*^SL 
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what will become of me ! Wretch that I am ! 
Will you not hear me 7 Ml throir off my 
dotheSy and take a Icnp into that part of the 
•ea which if so much frequ ^nted hy Olpis the 
fisherman. And (hoiig^h I should escape with 
my life, I know you will lie ploa«c-d with it.* 
I shall leave it with the critics ro determine 
whether the place, which this shepherd so 
particularly puiiits out, was not the above- 
mentioned Leucate, or at least some other 
lover's leap, which was 8uppuse<i to have had 
the same effect. I cannot believe, as all the 
interpreters do, that the shepherds meaa noth- 
ing farther here than that he would drown 
himself, since he represents the issue of his 
leap as doubtful, by adding, that if he should 
escape with life, he knowy his mistress would 
be pleased with it : which is according to our 
interpretationf that she would rejoice any way 
to get rid of a lover who was so ti oublesome 
to her. 

After this short pret'acc. I shall present my 
reader with some letters which I have recei%'cd 
upon this subject. The first is sent me by a 
physician. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' The lover*8 leap, which you mention in your 
223d paper, was j^eiierallj, I believe, a very 
effectual cure for love, and not only for love. 
but for nil othoi- evils. In short, sir, I am 
afraid it was Kurii a Ifap as that whicli Hero 
took to ^pt rid of her passion lor Leaiidor. A 
man is in no dHn^(.*r ot' breaking; his heart, who 
breaks his neck to prevent it. 1 know very 
well the wonders which ancient authois relate 
concerning this leap ; and in particular, that 
very many persons ^^ ho tried it, escaped not 
only with tlioir lives but their limbs. If by 
this means they tfot rid of their love, though 
it may in part be ascribed to the reasons you 
give for it; why may not we snppose that the 
cold hath, into which they plimjs^ed themselves, 
had also some share in their chru f A leap 
into the sea, or into any creek of salt waters, 
veiy often gives a new motion to the spirits, 
and a new turn to the blood : for which reason 
we prescribe it in distempers which no other 
medicine will reach. I could produce a quota- 
tion nut of a very venerable author, in which 
the fVeney produced bv love is con»pHri-d to 
that which is produced by the biting of a nia«J 
dog. But as this comparison is a little too 
coarse for your paper, and might look as if it 
were cited to ridicule the author who has made 
use of it ; f shall only hint at it, and desire 
vou to consider ivhether, if the fren/.y pro- 
duced by these two different causes b" of the 
tame nature, it may not very pcoperly be cured 
by the same means. 

' I am, Sir, 

• Your most humble servant, 

' and well-wisher. 

' .T.."5cri.A.Pirs., 

* UR. SPECTATOR, 

' lam a young woman crossed in love. My 

atory is very lonf^ and melancholy. To give 

Tou the heads of it. a young geutlemou, after 

imring made his application to me for three 

yettn tofetber, and filled my bead with a 



thousand dreams of happiness, some few daji 
since married another. Pray tell me in what 
part of the world your promontory lies, which 
you call The Lover's Leap, and whether one 
may go to it by land 1 But, alas! I am afraid 
it ha» lout its virtue, and that a woman of our 
times would find no more relief in taking such 
a leap, than in singing a hymn to Venas. So 
that I must cry out with Dido in Oryden's 
Virgil : 

Ah ! cmtd heav'n, that miide no curci for love ! 

' Tour disconsolate servant, 

ATBB5AU.' 
' MISTRR SPICTATUR, 

' My heart is so full of lofes and passions for 
Mrs. Gwinifrid, and she is so pettish and over 
run with cholera against me, that if I had the 
good happiness to have my dwelling (which b 
placed by my crete-cranfather upon the pottom 
of an hill) no farther distance but twenty mile 
from the Lofer's Leap, 1 would indeed eudes- 
four to preak my neck upon it on purpose. 
Now, good Mister Spictatur of Crete Pritahr 
you must know it, there is in Caernanronsbire 
a very pig mountain, the clory of all Wales, 
which is named Penmainmaure, and you most 
also know, it is no crete journey on foot from 
me ; but the road is stony and bad for shooei. 
Now, there is upon the forehead of this mona- 
tain a very high rock, (like a parish steeple) 
that Cometh a hflgp deal over the sea; so whea 
I am in my melancliolies, and I do throw mv* 
self from it, I do tesire my fery good friend to 
tell me in his Spictatur, if I shall be cure of my 
griefons lofcs ; for there is the sea clear us 
class, and as creen as the leek. Then likewise 
if I be drown and preak my neck, if Mrs. 
(iwinifrid will not lose me afterwards. Pray 
be speedy in your answers, for I am in crete 
haste, and it is my tesircs to do my pusiness 
without loss of time. I remain with cordisl 
aflections, your ever lofing friend, 

• DAVTTH AP SHENKTS.' 

' P. S. My law-suits have prought me to 
London, put I have lost my causes ; and so 
have made my resolutions to go down and 
leap before the frosts begin ; for I am apt to 
take colds.' 

Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient 
against love than sober advice, and I am of 
opinion, that Hudibras and Don Quixote may 
be as eflfectual to cure the extravagancies of 
this passion, as ahy of the old philosophers. I 
shall therefore publish very speedily the trans- 
lation of a little (ireek manuscript, which is 
sent me by a learned friend. It appears to 
have bten apiece of those records which were 
Wept in the temple of Apollo, that stood upon 
the promontory of TiCncatc. The reader will 
find it to he a summary account of several per- 
sons who tried the lover's leap, and of the soc- 
cess they found in it. As there seem to be in 
it some anachronisms, and deviations ft-om the 
ancient orthography. I am not wholly satisfied 
mvself (hat it is authentic, and not rather thr 
production of one of those Grecian sophitters. 
who have imposed upon the world several spa* 
rious works of this nature. 1 speak this by 
way of prccnation, because I know there art 
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leveral writers of uucommou erudition, who 
would not fail to ezpoKP my i^orance, if they 
caught me tripping in a matter of so great 
moment. 

C. 
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Percanctatorem fugito, niun garrultu idem o«t. 

Hor. Lib. 1. Ep. \nii. 69. 

Tb' inquiMtiv* will blab ; from ftuch rcfmin : 
Tbeir leaky eor« no secret can retain. — iSkai d- 

There !« a creature who has all the organs 
of speech, a tolerable good capacity forcon- 
ceiTing what is said to it, together with a pret- 
ty proper behaviour in all the occurrences 
of common life; but naturally very vacant of 
tiiought in itself, and therefore forced to apply 
itoelf to foreign assistances. Of this make is 
that man who is very inquisitive. You may 
often observe, that though he speaks as good 
tense as any man upon any thing with which 
be ii well acquainted, he canuot trust to the 
niDge of his own fancy to entenain himself 
upon that foundation, but goes on still to new 
ioqairies. Thus, though you know he is fit 
for the most polite conversation, you shall sec 
bin very well contented to sit by a jockey, 
MWiog an accoimt of the many revolutions in 
nil horse's health, what potion he made him 
take, how that agreed with him, how after- 
words he came to hit stomach and his exercise, 
or any the like impertinence ; and be as well 
pleased as if you talked to him on the most 
important truths. This humour is far from 
making a man unhappy, though it may sub- 
ject him to raillery ; for he generally falls in 
with a person who seems to be born for him. 
which is your talkative fellow. It is so ordf:rod, 
that there is a secret bent, as natural as the 
meeting of diflferent sexes, in these two cha- 
racters, to supply each other's wants. I had 
the honour the other day to sit in a public 
room, and saw an inquisitive man look witli 
an air of satisfaction upon ihe approach of one 
of these talkers. The man of ready utterance 
sat down by him. and nibbing his head, lean- 
ing on his arm, and making an uneasy coun- 
tenance, he began; * There is no manner of 
news to-day. I cannot tell what u the matter 
with me, but I slept very ill last night; whether 
1 caught cold or no, 1 know not, but 1 fancy 
I do not wear shoes thick enough for the wea- 
ther, and I have coughed all this week. It 
must be so, for the ciutom of washing my 
head winter and summer with cold water, pre- 
vents any injury from the season entering that 
way ; so it must come in at my feet ; but I 
take no notice of it : as it comes so it goes. 
Most of our evils proceed from too much ten- 
derness : and our faces are naturally as little 
able to resist the cold as other parts. The 
Indian answered very well to an European, 
who asked him how he could go naked ; *' I am 
all face." 

I observed this discourse was as welcome to 
my general inquirer as any other of more 
consequence could have been ; but somebody 
calling our talker to another part of the room. 

Vol. T. 



the inquirer told tlie next mau who sat by bim, 
that Mr. Such-a-one, who was just gone from 
him, used to wash his head in cold water every 
mornm^ ; and so repeated almost verbatim all 
that had been sai I to him The truth is, the 
inquisitives are the funnels of conversation : 
they do not take in any thing for their own use, 
but merely to pass it to another. They are 
the channels through which all the good and 
evil that is spoken in town are conveyed. Such 
as are ofTeudcd at them, or think they suffer 
by their behaviour, may themselves mend that 
inconvenience ; for they are not a malicious 
people, and if yon will supply them, you may 
contradict any thing they have said before by 
their own mouths. A farther account of a 
thing is one of the gratefullest goods that can 
arrive to them ; and it is seldom that they arc 
more particular than to say, ' The town will 
have it, or 1 have it from a good hand ;' to 
that there is room for the town to know the 
matter more particularly, and for a better 
hand to contradict what was said by a good 
one. 

I have not known this humour more ridi- 
culous than in a father, who has been ear« 
uestly solicitous to have an account how his 
son has passed his leisure hours ; if it be in a 
way thoroughly insignificant, there cannot be 
a greater joy than an inquirer discovers in 
seeing him follow so hopefully his own steps. 
But this humour among men is most pleasant 
when they are saying something which is not 
wholly proper for h third person to hear, and 
yet is in itself indifferent. The other day there 
came in a well-dressed young fellow, and two 
gentlemen of this species immediately fell a 
whispering his pedigree. I could overhear, by 
breaks, * She was his aunt t' tlicn an answer, 
' Ay, she was of the roother^sside :' then again 
in a little lower voice, ' His father wore ge- 
nerally a darker wig ;' answer, * Not much, 
but this gentleman wears higher heels to his 
shoes.' 

As the inquisitive, in my opmion, are such 
merely from a vacancy in their own imagina- 
tions, there is nothing methinks so dangerous 
as to communicate secrets to them ; for the 
same temper of inquiry makes them as imper- 
tinently communicative : but no man, though 
he converses with them, need put himself in 
their power, for they will be contented with 
matters of less moment as well. When there 
is fuel enough, no matter what it is.— Thus 
the ends of sentences in the newspapers, as, 
* This wants confirmation,' — * This occasions 
many speculations,' and ' Time will discover 
the event,' are read by them, and considered 
not as mere expletives. 

One may see now and then this humour ac- 
companied with an insatiable desire of knowing- 
what passes, without turning it to any use in 
the world but merely their own entertainment. 
A mind which is gratified this way is adapted 
to humour and pleasantry, and formed for an 
unconcerned character in the world ; and, like 
myself, to be a mere Spectator. This curi- 
osity, withont malice or self-interest, laya up 
in the imagination a magazine of circom- 
itaoces which cannot but entertkin. wbKo^.^fiwN 
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somethings to bis bouourg while he neither ex- 
pects nor knows it, uay, though he shoula re- 
vise it. Something, in short, 1 would have for 
him that may be honourable, but not trouble- 
some; and 1 entreat that jou will procure him 
the first thin^ of this kind that offers, by which 
you will not only oblige me, but him also ; for 
though he does not covet it, I know he will be 
as grateful in acknowledging your favour as if 
he had asked it.' 



' HR. SPBCTATOn, 

' The reflections in some of your papers on 
the sei-rile manner of education now in use, 
bave given birth to an ambition, which, unlesh 
you discountenance it, will, I doubt, engage 
me in a rery diflScult, though not ungrateful 
adventure. 1 am about to undc^rtake, for the 
sake of the British youth, to instruct them in 
snch a manner, that the most dangerous page 
in Virgil or Homer may be read by them with 
much pleasure, and with perfect safety to their 
persons. 

* Could I prevail so far as to be honoured 
with the protection of some few of them, (for 
I am not hero enough to rescue many) my 
design is to retire with them to an agreeable 
solitude, though within the neighbourhood of 
a city, for the convenience of their being in- 
structed in music, dancing, drawing, designing, 
or any other sacli arcomplishments, which it 
is conceived may make as proper diversions for 
them, and almost as pleasant, as the little sor- 
did games which dirty school-boys are so much 
delighted with. It may easily he imagined, 
how such a pretty society, conversing with 
none beneath themselves, and sometimes ad- 
mitted, as perhaps not unentertaining parties, 
amongst better company, commended and ca- 
ressed for their little performances, and turned 
by such conversations to a certain gallantry of 
soul, might be brought early acquainted with 
some of the most polite Engliith writers. This 
having given them some tolerable taste of 
books, they would make themselves masters of 
the Latin tongue by methods far easier than 
tliose of Lilly, with as little ditliculty or re- 
luctance as young ladies learn to speak French, 
or to sing Italian operas. When they had ad- 
vanced thus far, it would be time to form their 
taste something more exactly. One that had 
liny true relish of fine writing, might with great 
pleasure both to himself and them, run over 
together with them the best Koman historians, 
poets, and orators, and point out their more 
remarkable beauties, give them a short scheme 
of chronology, a little view of geography, me- 
dals, astronomy, or what else might best feed 
the busy inquisitive humour so natural to that 
age. Such of them as had the least spark of 
genius, when it was onee awakened by the 
shining thoughts and great sentiments of those 
admired writers, could not, 1 believe, be easily 
withheld from attempting that more difficult 
sister language, whose exalted beauties they 
would have heard so often celebrated as the 
pride and wonder of the whole learned world. 
Ja the tnemn while, it would be requuVle to 



and that frequently in tbeir natire langwige, 
which crery one methlnki should be ■est 
concerned to cultivate, especially letters, In 
which a gentleman must have so frequent oc- 
casions to distinguish himself. A set of gen- 
teel good natured youths fallen into §uA a 
manner of life, would form almost a little aca- 
demy, and doubtless prove no such contem- 
tible companions, as might not often tempt a 
wiser man to mingle himself in their diver- 
sions, and draw them into such serious sports 
as might prove nothing less instructing than 
the gravest lessons. I doubt not but It might 
be made some of their favourite plays, to con- 
tend which of them should recite a besnitilbl 
part of a poem or oration most gracefully, or 
sometimes to join in acting a scene of Terence, 
Sophocles, or our own Shakspeare. The cause 
of Milo might again be pleaded before more 
favourable judges, Cssar a second time be 
taught to tremble, and another race of Athe- 
nians be afresh enraged at the ambition of 
another Philip. Amidst these noble amuse- 
ments, we could hope to see the early dawn- 
ings of their imagination daily brighten into 
sense, their innocence improve into virtue, 
and their unexperienced good-nature directed 
to a generous love of their country. 
T. <I am,Aic.' 
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OnKxteiity! O piety! 



Looking over the letters which I have late- 
ly received from my correspondents, I met 
with the following one. which is written with 
such a spirit of politeness, that I could not 
but be very much pleased with it myself, and 
qucKtion not but it will be as acceptable to the 
reader. 



' MR. SPBCTATOK, 

' You, who arc no stranger to public 
blies, cannot but have observed the awe thev 
often strike on such as areehligcd to exert any 
talent before tliem. This is a sort of elegant 
distress, to which ingeuuous minds are the 
most liable, and may therefore deserve some 
remarks in your paper. Many a brave fellow, 
who has put his enemy to flight in the field, has 
been in the utmost disorder upon making a 
speech before a body of his friends at home. 
One would think there was some kind of fas- 
cination in the eyes of a large circle of peo- 
ple, when darting all together upon one per- 
son. I have seen a new actor in a tragedy so 
bound up by it as to be scarce able to speak 
or move, and have expected he would have 
died above three acts before the dagger or 
cup of poison were brought in. It would not 
be amirs, if such an one were at first to be 
introduced as a ghost, or a statue, nntii be 
recovered his spirits, and grew fit for 



oxercise their style in writing any little piecesW d\fl^^c.vkcf^, ^Yv\c\v \% t^ca eiw^««vai<^/^ \«b^ 
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Duracemi 



!ly pi. 
al llie Optra of Almahide, 
Dl given U> a young linger,' 

appearance, rFcomuieudetl btr no leu than 

her agreeable voice, and jiut 

Mere baihrulneu <vilhout nieril 

and meril wilhout modevrj insoLi 

deit merit hai a double rlain U 

and generally meet* wilh ai ma: 

behoMarj. 'lam, lu.' 

Il i> impoEfiblf that a perioii *hould eier' 
himtelf Id advantage in aii aaaembly, wbethci 
il be hii part eilher lo tinf or ipeah, who liri 
under loo great oppraiiioniof modeit;. I r-e 
member, upon talking with a friend of mini 
conceruing (he force of pi 






Ten) 01 



c ledui 



oof tl 



I of ipcech •liich 
to hare in perfection, ai Ihc tc 
the lipi, the noae, the palate, 
pipe. ' Upon irhich,' layt mj friend. ' you 
have omitted the moat material argao of 
them all, and that if the forehead.' 

Bui notwithitandiug an exceta of i>ode«> 
obtlructiihe loogui', and rendera it uoCl foi 
ila offices, a due proportion of it il thought so 
requiiite to an orator, that rheloriciana han 
recommended It to their diaciplei aiapaiii 
cular in their art. Cicero tell* ua ibal he Dfvei 



and confeane* It 



indeed a kind of defere 



urs tDora beautiful, tiiougli uwt to glariBg u 
ey wuuld be wiilioul it. 

Mudcaiy il not only ao ornament, but alt* 
^md 10 virtue. It la a kind nf quick ami 
:iunw reeling in the loul, which makea bar 
iriuk And withdraw heraelf from every thing 
lai bus danger in it. It it auch an esqtriaita 
'iiaibiiily, ai warn* her to ihun the Grtt^- 
parance of every thing whicb il hurtful. 

t cannot at preaent recollect eilher the place 
r lime nf what 1 am going lo mention ; butl 
■ve rend lomewhere in the hiilory of ancient 

Mted nilh an unaccountable melancholj', 
hicli diipoied aeveral of (hem to make awrnf 
ith thirniaelvei. The aenale, after having 
ied many eipedirati to prcTent Ihii adf- 

ublishcd an edici, that if any ivnman whal- 
ver ihould lay violent handi upon berielf, ber 
orpie should he rxpoaed oaked in the itreM, 

c manner. Thii edict immcdialely put n 
lop to the ptacliCK which wai before lo c«n- 
lon. Wr may aee in thia inalance tbo 
irength of female modealy, which wu aUs 



and despair. The fenrofahame 



e fajr- 



I many coiea lo impreg- 
:; what can more uodv- 
Bt polileneu whicb reifM 






liable the i 



I iDgcnao 



impudence aa gooil .breeding, and kcapa > 
man alwaya in countenance, not becwua he 
ia iuiioTEni, but becaute he ii thamelea* t 

SencFs Iboughl nndeity ao great a ehecfc 
10 vice, Ihat he prucribea to ui the practice 
|of il in tecret, and adviiei aa lo raiie il in 
oursclvea upon ii>ia|[inary occaaioni, «hM 
ire real do not offer Ihcmwlvea; 
I the meaning of hia precept, TbU 
re by ounelvea, and in our greMWM 
we ahuuld fancy Ihat Cati 



A bold tongue and a feeble arm are the qua. 
lificntion* of Urancei in Virgil; ai Homer, to 
expreia a man both timoroua and taucy, 
makei uie of a kind of point, which ia very 
rarely to be met with in his wrillngt; Darnel)', 
that he had the eyea of a dog, but the heart 
of a deer.t 

A juit and rcaaonable modealy doc* poi 

only recommend eloquence. butaCUolTc 

great talent which ■ man ca- *- 

It heightenialllhe virtuei wmcn n ■ 
nieij like the abadet in punltngt, 
and round* every fgnrc, nod Bake 



•tfof 



.if v. 



' these refleclioiis on modesty, ■ 

I roust observe, Ihat there it a 

modeily. which justly deierves to 

:h Ibone persona very oi 

e themselves most u)»e 

X. This happens whe 

any conaideralion 
practice uf those duties, for the perfarmanM 
if which he waa ledl into the world. Many 
:n impudent libertine would bluah to be cwaght 

ibie lo abow his head, alter having diacloscd 
L religious thought. Decency of bebavioBr, 
ill outward show of virtue, «»A »WKmTW» 
>( vice, aT« cu^u%'] »■*«*** ^'J^**^,^ 
»han«-i«M4»W.^. •»^^*»-'™^x^S^S 
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t4iem to dishoooui. This ig toch a poorncM 
of gpirit, such a despicable cowardice, such a 
Uegcnerate abject state of mind, as one would 
think, humau nature incapable of, did we not 
meet with frequent instances of it in ordinary 
conversation. 

There is another kind of vicious modesty 
which makes a man ashamed of his person, 
birth, his profession, his poverty," or the like 
misfortunes, which it was not in his choice to 
prevent, and is not in his power to rectify, [f 
a man appears ridiculous by any of the afore- 
mentioned circumstances, he becomes much 
more so by bein^ out of countenance for them. 
They should rather j^ive him occasion to exert 
a noble spirit, and to palliate those imperfect 
tions which are not in his power, by those per- 
fections which are ; or to use a very witty al- 
lusion of an eminent author, he should imitate 
CflBsar, whu, because his head was bald, co- 
vered, that defect with laurels. C. 

No. 232.] Monday, November 2A, 1711. 

Nihil larff iuiido gloriun sdeptus est. 

Sallutt. Bell. Cat. 

By bebtowing nothiug he scquired glory. 

]My wise and good friend, Sir Andrew Free- 
port, divides himself almost equally between 
the tuwu and the country. His time in town is 
given up to the public, and the manug-euient of 
his private fortune ; and after every three or 
four days spent in this manner, he retires for 
as many to his seat within a few miles of the 
town, to the enjoyment of himself, liis faipily, 
and his friend. Thus business and pleasure, 
or rather, in Sir Andrew, labour and rest, re- 
commend each other. They take their turns 
with so quick a vicissitude, that neither be- 
comes a habit, or takes possession of the 
whole man ; nor is it possible he should be 
surfeited with either. 1 often see him at our 
club in good humour, and yet sometimes too 
with an air of care in his looks : but in his 
country retreat he is always unbent, and sucii 
a companion as I could desire ; and therefore 
I seldom fail to make one with him when he is 
pleased to invite me. 

The other day, as soon as we were got into 
his chariot, two or three beggars on each side 
hung upon the doors, and solicited our charity 
with the usual rhetoric of a sick wife or hus- 
band at home, three or four helpless little cliil- 
dren all starving with cold and hunger. We 
were forced to part with some money to get 
rid of their imj>ortunity ; and then we pro- 
ceeded on our journey with the blessings and 
acclamations of these people. 

* Well then,' says Sir Andrew, * we go oil' 
with the prayers and good wishes of the beg- 
gars, and perhaps too our healths will be drunk 
at the next nle-honsu : so all we shall be able 
to value oui'selves upon, is. thnt we have pro- 
moted the trade of the vic(u-.ui.-i t\nA the ex- 
cises of the government, but how few omic «' 
of wool do we lec upon the backs of thesr 
poor creatures 7 And when they shall next 
hui in our way, they will hardly be betler 
dre/ued : thcv mustalwars live in rantolook 



like objects of compassion. If their fiUniliei 
too are such as they are rtpresented, 'tis cer- 
tain they cannot be better clothed, and must 
be a great deal worse fed. One would think 
potatoes should be all their bread, and their 
drink the pure element ; and then what good- 
ly customers are the farmers like toliave for 
their wool, com, and cattle / Such customen, 
and such a consumption, cannot choose but 
advance the landM interest, and hold up the 
rents of the gentlemen. 

' But of all men living, we merchants, who 
live by buying and selling, ought never to 
encourage beggars. The^oods which we ex- 
pert are indeed the product of the lands, but 
much the greater part of their value is the la- 
bour of the people : but how much of these 
people's labour shall we export whilst we hire 
them to sit still ? The very alms they receive 
from us arc the wages of idleness. I have 
often thought that no man should be permit- 
ted to take relief from the parish, or to ask it 
in the street, until he has first purchased as 
much as possible of his own livelihood by the 
labour of his own hands ; and then the public 
ought only to be taxed to make good the de- 
ficiency. If this rule was strictly observed we 
should see every where such a multitude of 
new labourers, as would in all probability, re- 
duce the prices of all our manufactures. It is 
the very life of merchandise to buy cheap and 
ticll dear. The merchant ought to raakie his 
out-set as cheap as possible, that he may find 
the greater profit upon his returns ; and no- 
thing will enable him to do this like the reduc- 
tion of the price of labour upon all our manu- 
factures. This too would be the rokcly way 
to increase the number of our foreign markets. 
The abatement of the price of the manufac- 
ture would pay for the carriage of it to more 
distant countries ; and this consequence would 
be equally beneficial both to the landed and 
trading interests. As so great an addition of 
labouring hands would produce this happy 
consequence both to the merchant and the 
gentleman, our liberality to common beggars, 
and every other obstruction to the increase 
of labourers, must be equally pernicious to 
both.' 

Sir Andrew then went on to afiirm, that the 
reduction of the prices of our manufacture:^ 
by the addition of so many new hands, would 
be no inconvenience to any man ; but observ- 
ing I was something startled at the assertion, 
he made a short pause, and then resumed thc- 
disconrse. ' It may seem,* says he,, ' a para- 
dox, that the price of labour should be reduc- 
ed without an abatement of wages, or that 
wages can be abated without any inconveni- 
luice to the labourer, and yet nothiug is more 
cei tahi than that both these things may hap- 
pen. The wages of the labourers make the 
{rreatest part of tlie price of every thing that 
is uselul: and if in proportion with the wat[tt 
the price of all other things should be ab^-ted, 
ev; ry tal»ourer with less wages would still be 
•ible lo purchase as many necessaries of life; 
where then would be the inconvenience ? But 
the price of labour may be reduced by the ad- 
dition of more hands- to a manufacture, and 
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yet the wages of persous rcmaio as high us 
ever. The admirable Sir William Petty has 
given examples of this in some of his ivritings : 
one of them, as I romemher, is that of a watch, 
which I shall endeavour to explain so as shall 
fuit my present purpose. It is rciiain that a 
single watch could not be made so cheap in 
proportion by one only man, as a hundred 
watches by a hundred ; for as there is a vast 
variety in the work, no one person could equ- 
ally suit himself to all the parts of it : the ma- 
nufacture would be tedious, and at last but 
clumsily performed But if a hundred watches 
were to be made by a hundred men, the cases 
may be assigned to one, the dials to another, 
tfae wheels to another, the springs to another, 
and every other part to a proper artist. As 
there would be no need of perplexing any one 
person with too much variety, every one would 
be able to perform his single part with greater 
tkill and expedition ; and the hundred watches 
woald be finished in one-fourth part of the 
time of the first oue, and every one of them at 
one fiurth part of the cost, though the wages 
of every man were equal. The reduction of 
the price of the manufacture would increase 
the demand of it, all the same hands would be 
still employed, and as well paid. The same 
rule wiU hold io the clothing, the shipping, 
and all other trades whatsoever. And thus an 
addition of hands to our manufactures will 
only reduce the price of them ; the labourer 
will still have as much wages, and will conse- 
quently be enabled to purchase more conve- 
niencies of life ; so that every interest io the 
nation would receive a benefit from the iO' 
crease of our working people. 

' Besides 1 see no occasion for this charity 
to common beggars, since every beggar is an 
inhabitant of a parish, and every parish is 
taxed to the maintenance of their own poor. 
For my own part I cannot be mightily pleased 
with the laws which have done this, which 
have provided better to feed than employ the 
poor. We have a tradition from our forefa- 
thers, that after the first of those laws was 
made, they were insulted with that famous 
song: 

Hang sorrow and cast away care, 
Thr parish is bound to find us. Ac. 

And if we will be so good-natured as to 
maintain them without work, they can do no 
less in return than sing us " The merry Beg- 
gars." 

* What then ? Am I against all acts of char- 
ity ? God forbid ! I know of no virtue in the 
gospel that is in more pathetic expressions re- 
commended to our practice. " 1 was hungry 
and ye gave me no meat, thirsty and ye gave 
me no drink, naked a':d ye clothed me not, a 
stranger and ye took me not in, sick and in 
prison and ye visited me npt." Our blessed 
Saviour treats the exercise or neglect of chari- 
ty towards a poor man, as the performance or 
breach of this duty towards himself. 1 shall 
endeavour to obey the will of my lord and 
master: and therefore if an industrious man 
shall submit to the hardest l:ibour and coar- 
sest fiiro, rather than endure the shame of 



taking relief from the parish, or asking it iu 
the street, this is the hungry, the thirsty, 
the naked; and I ought to believe, if any 
man is dome hither for shelter against per- 
secution or oppression, this is the stranger, 
and I ou«[ht to take him in. If any country- 
man of our own is fallen into the hands of 
infidels, and lives in a 9tHtc of miserable cap- 
tivity, this is the man in prison, and.! should 
contribute to bis ransom. . I ought to give to 
an hospital of invalids, to recover as many 
useful subjects as I can ; but I shall bestow 
none of my bounties upon an alms-house of 
idle people ; and for the same reason 1 should 
not think it a reproach to me if I had with-held 
my charity from those common beggars. Bnt 
we prescribe better niles than we are able to 
practise ; we are ashamed not to give into the 
mistaken manners of our countrv I but at the 
same time, I cannot but think it a reproach 
worse than that of common swearing, that the 
idle and the abandoned arc sufiered in the 
name of heaven and all that is sacred to ex- 
tort from christian and tender minds a supply 
to a profligate way of life, that is always to be 
supported, but never relieved.' Z. 
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Tnnquam liflcc sint oo'^ri inedicina furoris, 

Aut deus illc mails hominum mifoscpre di.scat. 

Firf. Eel. X. T. W. 

As if by thesr, inj' suflTerinpi* I rould case; 
Or by my pains the god of luvc ai>pi*H5c. 

Dryden, 

I SHALL in this paper discharge myself of 
the promise I have made to the public, by 
obliging them with a translation of the little 
Greek manuscript, which is said to have been 
a piece of those records that were preserved 
in the temple of Apollo, upon tlie promontory 
of Leucate. It is a short history of the Lo- 
ver's Leap, and is inscribed, ' An account of 
persons, male and female, who4»fiered up their 
vows in the temple of the Pythian Apollo in 
the forty -sixth Olympiad, and leaped from 
the promontory of Leucate into the Ionian Sea, 
in order to cure themselves of the passion of 
love.* 

This account is very dry in many parts, ay 
only mentioning the name of the lover who 
leaped, the person he leaped for, and relating 
in short, that he was either cured, or killed, 
or maimed by the fall. It indeed gives the 
names of so many who died by it, that it woold 
have looked like a bill of mortality, had I 
translated it at full length ; I have therefore 
made an abridgement of it, and only extracted 
such particular passai^es as have something 
extraordinary, either in the case or in the core, 
or in the fate of the person who is mentioned 
in it. After this short preface take the ac- 
count as follows : 

Battus, the son of iMenalcas the Sicilian, 
leaped for Bombyca the mnsician : got rid of 
his passion with the loss of his right leg and 
arm, which were broken in the fall. 

Melissa, in love with Daphnis, very much 
bruised, bat escaped with life. 
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Cjrnitca, tho wife of iEschinet, being in lore 
whhLyciu; and JEihines her hiuband being 
in loTe with Eurilla ; (which had made tbig 
married couple ^try uneasy to one another for 
■areral jeais) both the husband and the wife 
took the leap by content ; they both of them 
Mcaped, and hare lived very happily together 
ever since. 

Larissa a ▼irgin of Thetsaly, deserted by 
Pleaippuiy after a courtship of three years ; 
aha stood upon the brow of the promontory for 
some time, and after having thrown down a 
ring, a bracelet, and a little picture, with other 
presents which she had received from Plezip- 
pus, she threw herself into the sea, and was 
taken np alive. 

N. h. Larissa before she leaped, made an 
offering of a silver Cupid in the temple of 
. Apollo. 

Sinuetha, in love with Daphnis the Myndian, 
perished in the fall. 

Charixns, the brother of Sappho, in love 
with Rhodope the courtesan, having spent his 
whole estate upon her, was advised by his sis- 
ter to leap in the beginning of his amour, but 
would not hearken to her until he was reduced 
to his last talent ; being forsaken by Rhodope, 
at length resolved to take the leap. Perished 
in it. 

Arideus, a beautiful youth of Epims, in 
love with Praxinoi', the wife of Thespis ; es- 
caped without damage, saving only that two 
of his fore-teeth were struck out and his nose a 
little flatted. 

Cleora, a widow of Ephesus,. being inconsol- 
able for the death of her husband, was resolved 
to take this leap in order to get rid of her 
passion for his memory ; but being arrived at 
the promontory, she there met with Dim- 
machus the Milesian, and after a short conver- 
sation with him, laid aside the thoughts of 
her leap, and married him in the temple of 
Apollo. 

N. B. Her widow's weeds are still seen hang- 
ing up in the western corner of the temple. 

Olphis, the fisherman having received a box 
on the ear from l^estylis the day before, and 
being determined to have no more to do with 
her, leaped, and escaped with life- 

Atalanta, an old maid, whose cruelty had 
several years before driven two or three des 
pairing lovers to this leap ; being now in the 
fifty-fifth year of her age, and in love with an 
officer of Sparta, broke her neck in the fall. 

Hipparchus, being passionately fond of bis 
own wife, who was enamoured of Bntthyllus, 
leaped, and died of his fall ; upon which his 
wife married her gallant. 

Tettyx, the dancing-master, in love with 
Olympia, an Athenian matron, threw himself 
from the rock with great agility, but was crip 
pled in the fall. 

Diugoras, the usurer, in love with his cook- 
maid ; he peeped several times over the preci 
pice, but his heart misgiving him, be went 
back and married herthat evening. 

Cinadus, after having entered his own name 

in the Pythian records, being asked the name 

of the person whom he leaped for, and being 

mghamed to ducover it, he was set aside, and 

not gvttercd to hap. 



Eunica a maid of Pi^hoi, aged oinatMB, 
in love with Eurybatei. Hurt in tke lall bat 
recovered. 

N. B. This was the second time of her leap- 
ing. 

Hesperus, a young man of TsurmitHM. m 
love with his master's daughter. Drowned, 
the boats not coming in soon enough to Us 
relief. 

Sappho the Lesbian, in love with Phaoo, 
arrived at the temple of Apollo habited like a 
bride in garments as white as snow. She wore 
a garland of myrtle on bei head, smd carried 
in her hand the little musical instrument of her 
own invention. After having rang an hyu 
to Apollo, she hung up her garland on one tida 
of his altar, and her harp on the other. She 
then tucked up her vestments like a Spartan 
virgin, and amidst thousands of apecSnlofa, 
who were anxious for her safety, and ollered 
up vows for her deliverance, marched directly 
forwards to the utmost summit of the promon- 
tory, where after having repeated a atnnan of 
her own verses, which we could not henr, she 
threw herself off the rock with such nn antie- 
pidity as was never before observed . in any 
who had attempted that dangerous leap. Ma- 
ny who were present relat^, that they saw 
her fall into the sea, from whence she never 
rose again ; though there were others who eP 
firmed that she never came to the btitton of 
her leap, but that she was changed into a swan 
as she fell, and that they saw her hovering ia 
the air under that shape. But whether or no 
the whiteness and fluttering of her garments 
might not deceive those who looked upon her, 
whether she might not really be metamorphos- 
ed into that musical and melancholy bird, is 
still a doubt among the LfCsbians. 

Alcssus, the famous lyric poet, who had lor 
some time been passionately in love with Sap- 
pho, . arrived at the promontory of Leucate 
that very evening, in order to take the leap 
upon her account : but hearing that Sappho 
had been there before him, and that her body 
could be no where found, he very generously 
lamented her fall, and is said to have written 
his hundred and twenty-fifth ode upon that oc- 
casion. 

Leaped in this Olj/mpitid. 

Males 124 

Females 1&6 

260 

Cured. 

Males &0 

Females C9 

C. 120 
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Ycllem in nuiicilid sic crraromiw. 

M)r. Lib.l.Sat.iU.41. 

I wish this orror ia your liriaadsbip rafB*d. 

You very often hear people, after a story has 
been told with f^ome entertaining circnmstan- 
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ct%y tell it OTeragniu uith particulnn that de- 
ttroy the jest, but i^ivc li^tit into the truth of the 
narration. Thii sort of veracitj, thoiig^h it is 
impertinent, has soinethini^ amiablft in it, be- 
cause it proceods from the love of truth, e%-en in 
frirolotis occasions. Ifidich honest unirndinentii 
do not promise an airi'ceable companion, thej dn 
n sincere friend; for which reason one sliould 
allow them so much of our time, if wc fall into 
their company, as to .<et us right in matter* that 
can do vi no manner of harm, whether the 
Aicts be one arajf or the other. Lies which arc 
told out of arrogance and orteutation, a man 
thould detect in hu own defence because he 
should not be triumphed over. Lies which are 
told out of malice he should expose, both for his 
own sake andthat of the rest of mankind, because 
•▼cry man should ri«e against a common ene- 
my: but the officious liar, many have argued, is 
to be excused, because it does some man good, 
and no man hurt. The man who made more 
than ordinary speed from a fight in which the 
Athenians were beaten, and told them thov had 
obtained a complete victory, and put the whole 
city into the utmost joy and exultation, wss 
chocked by the magistrates for this faiiichood; 
but excused himself by saying, 'O Athenians ! 
am 1 your enemy because I gave you two liap 
py dayst* This fellow did to a whole pe<iplei 
what an acquaintance of mine does every day 
he iires, in some eminent degree to particular 
pcriom. He is ever lying people into good 
humour and as Plato said it was allowable in 
physicians to lie to their patients to keep up 
their spirits, I am half doubtful wh<?ther my 
fViend'f behaviour is not as excusable. Hih 
manner is to express himself surprised at the 
cheertul countenance of a man whom he observes 
diffident of himself; and generally by that means 
makes his lie a truth. He will, as if he did not 
know any thing of the circumstance, ask one 
whom he knows at variance with another, what 
is the meaning that Mr. Such-a-one. naming 
his adversary, does not applaud him with that 
heartiness which formeily he has heard him? 
' He said, indeed,* continues he. ' I would rather 
have that man for mv friend than anv man in 
England; but for an enemy' — This melts the 
person he talks to. who expected nothing but 
downright raillery from that side. According 
as he sees his practice sncrccd, he goes to the 
opposite party, and tells him, he cannot imag- 
ine how it happens that some people know one 
another so little t ' You sp<ike with so much cold- 
ness of a gentleman who said more good of you, 
than, let me tell yon, any man living deserves.' 
The success of one of these incidents was, that 
the next time one of the adversaries spied the 
other, he hems afler him in the public street, 
and they must crack a bottle at the next tavern, 
that used to turn out of the other's way to avoid 
one another's eye-shot. Ho will tell one beauty 
she was commended- by another, nay, he will 
say iihe gave the woman lie speaks to the pre- 
ference in a particular for wliich she herself 
is admired. The pleasantest confusion imagi- 
nable is made throngh the whole town by my 
friend's indirect offices. Yon shall have a visit 
returned after half a year's absence, and mutual 
railing at each other everr dav of that time.— 
Vot. T 



They meet with a thousand lament ations for so 
long a separation, each party naming herself 
for the grctest delinquent, if the otlier can pos- 
sibly be so good as to forgive her, which she 
hjisno reason in the world, but from the know- 
K'dgo of her goodness, to hojie for. Very of- 
ti'n a whole train of lailcrs of each side tire 
their horsies in setting matters right which they 
have said during the war between the parties; 
and a whole circle of acquaintances are put into 
a thousand pleasing passions and sentiments, in- 
stead of the pangs of anger, em y, detraction, 
and malice. 

The \« ornt evil 1 ever observed this inan'is 
falsehood occasion, has Itecn, that he turned 
detraction into iluttcry. lie is well skilled in 
the manners of tlie world, and by overlook- 
ing what men really are, he grounds his artifi- 
ces upon what they have a mind to be. Upon 
this foundation, if two distant friends are brought 
together and ihe cement seems to be weak, he 
never rests until he finds new appearances to 
take off* all remains of ill-will, and that by new 
misunderstandings they are thoroughly recon- 
ciled. 

* To the Spectator. 

*5in, Devonshire. Nov. 14. 1711. 

' There arrived in this neighbourhood two 
days ago one of your gay gentlemen of the town, 
who being attended at his entry with a servant 
of his own, besides n cotintrvinan he had taken 
up for a guide, cxcitcl the curiosity of the vil- 
lage to learn whence and what he might be. 
The countryman (to whom they applied as 
most easy of access) knrw little more than that 
ti>r gentleman came from I,ondon to travel and 
tee fashions, and va« as he heard pay, a free- 
thinker. What religion that might he. he could 
not tell: and for his own part, if they had not 
told him the man was a free-thinker, he should 
have guevst^d, by lii^ way of talkint^. he was 
little better than a heathen excepting only that 
he had been a good gentleman to him, and 
made him drunk twice in one day, over and 
above what they had bargained for. 

* I do not look upon the f.implicity of this, 
and several odd inquiries with which 1 shall 
not trouble you, to be wondered at, much less 
can i think that our youths of fine wit, and 
enlarged understandings, have any reason to 
laugh. There is no necesKity that every 'squire 
in Great Britain should know what the word 
free-thinker stands for ; but it were much to 
be wished, that they who value tliemselves up- 
on that conceited title, were a little better in- 
structed in what it ought to stand for ; and 
that they woubl not persuade themseh-es a man 
is really and tnily a free-thinker in any tolera- 
ble sense, merely by virtue of his being an 
atheist, or an infidel of any other distinction. 
It may be doubted with good reason, whether 
there was in nature a more abject, slavish, 
and bigottcd generation than the tribe of 
beaux-esprits, at present so prevailing in 
this island. Their pretention to be free-think- 
ers, is no other than rakes have to l»e free- 
livers, and sarages to be free-men; that is. 
they can think whatever they have a mind to. 
and give themselves up to whatever <»«^w^ 
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the extravagancy ot' their invliontton, or their 
fancy, shall suggest; they can think as wildly 
as they talk and act, and will not endure ihat 
their wit should be controlled by such formal 
things as decency and common sense. De- 
duction. cohcrenCT, consistency, and all the 
rules of reason they accordingly disdain, as 
too precise ond mechanical for men of a libe- 
ral educatinn. 

' This, as far as I could ever learn from 
their writings, or my own observation, is a 
true account of the British free-thinker. Our 
visitant here, who gave occasion to this paper, 
has brought with him a new system of common 
sense, the pnrticufars of which 1 am not yet 
acquainted with, but will lose no opportunity 
of informing myself whether it contains any 
thing worth Mr. Spectator's notice. In the 
mean time, sir, I cannot but think it would 
be for the good of mankind, if you would take 
this subject into your consideration, and con- 
vince the hopeful youth of our nation, that li- 
centiousness is not freedom ; or, if such a pa- 
radox will not be understood, that a prejudice 
towards atheism is nut impartiality. 

' I am, sir, 
* Tour roost humble servant, 

T. PHILONOUS. 
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Awr$ tlio tunniltuouK auibcs of th«* pit. 

Roscommtm. 

There is nothing which lies more within 
the province of a Spectator than public shows 
and diversions ; and as among these there are 
none which can pretend to vie with those ele- 
gant entertainments that are exhibited in our 
theatres, 1 think it particularly incumbent on 
me to take notice of every thing that is re- 
markable in such numerous and refined as- 
semblies. 

It is obser%'ed, that of late vears there has 
been a certain person in the upper gallery of 
the playhouse, who when he is pleased with 
any thing that is acted upon the stage, ex- 
presses his approbation by a loud knock upon 
the benches or the wainscot, which may be 
heard over the whole theatre. This person is 
commonly known by the name of the * Trunk- 
maker in the i^per gallery'.* Whether it be 
that the blow he gives on these occasions re- 
sembles that which \% of^en heard in the shops 
of such artisans, or that he was supposed to 
have been a real trunk-maker, who, after the 
finishing of his day '.s work, used (o unbend his 
mmd at these public diversions with his ham- 
mer in his hand, I cannot certainly tell. There 
aresome.I know, who have been foolish enough 
to imagine it is a spirit which haunts the up- 
per gallery, and from time to time makes those 
strange noises ; and tlye rather, because he is 
observed to be louder than ordinacy every time 
the ghost of Hamlet appears. Others* have 
reported, that, it is a dumb man, who has 



is transported with any thing be lett or bean. 
Others will have it to be the pliy-houae thm- 
derer, that exerts himself after this manner io 
the upper gallery when he hai Botbing to do 
upon the roof. 

But having made it my buiiness to get the 
best information I could in a matter of this 
moment, 1 find that the trunk-maker, ai be 
is commonly called, is a large black man, 
whom nobody knows. He generally leanf 
forward on a huge oaken plant with great atp 
tention to every thing that passes upon the 
stage. He is never seen to smile ; bat upon 
hearing any thing that pleases him, be takes 
up his staff with both hands, and lavs it upon 
the next piece of timber that stands m his way 
with exceeding vehemence : after which he 
composes himself in his former posture, till 
such time as something new sets him again at 
work. 

It has been observed, his blow is so well 
timed that the most judicious critic conld ne- 
ver except against it. As soon as any shin- 
ing thought is expressed in the poet, or any 
uncommon grace appears in the actor, he 
smites the bench or wainscot, if the audience 
does not concur with him, he smites a second 
time ; and if the audience is not yet awakened, 
looks round him with great wrath, and repeats 
the blow a third time, which never fails Io 
produce the clap. He sometimes lets the 
audience begin the clap of themselves, and at 
the conclusion of their applause ratifies it with 
a single thwack. 

He is of so great use to the playhouse, that 
it is said, a former director of it, upon his not 
being able to pay his attendance by reason of 
sickness, kept one in pay to ofiiciate for hioi 
until such time as he recovered ; but the per- 
son so employed, though he laid about him 
with incredible violence, did it in such wrong 
places, that the audience soon found out that 
it was not their old friend the trunk-maker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yet 
exerted himself with vigour this season. He 
sometimes plies at the opera ; and upon Nico- 
lini's first appearance was said to have demo- 
lished three benches of the fury of his ap- 
plause. He has broken half a doscn oaken 
plants upon Dogget,* and seldem goes away 
from a tragedy of Shakspeare, without leav- 
ing the wainscot extremely shattered. 

The players do not only connive at his ob- 
streperous approbation, but very cheer fnlly 
repair at their own cost whatever damages he 
makes. They once had n thought of erecting 
a kind of wooden anvil for his use, that should 
be made of a very sounding plank, iiM>rder to 
render his strokes more deep and mellow : bnt 
as this might not have been distinguished from 
the music of a kettle-drum, the project was 
laid aside. 

In the meanwhile, I cannot but take notice 



* ThomM Dogvot, a celRbrafrd romic actor, many y«ar« 
joint mans^Rr ofDniry-laiio Theatre. Hn died in 1791, 
Inaving a log'acy to providn a eoot and badfe to h« rowed 
for, Arom London Dridso to Chelsea, by six wmtmiMa. 
yearly, on thft first ofAuf uit, ihr day of the aeceaaion of 

, ,. - ....... Goorgvl. There is a pari inilar account of him in Cib- 

chosen this wajr of uttering lumM^lf when be^bo.r>Anolnfrv. 
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uf the great use it i^ to an audience, that a 
person should thus preside over their heads 
like the director of a concert, in order to 
awaken their attention, and beat time to their 
applause; or, to raise iny simile, I have 
sometimes fancied the trunk-maker in the up- 
per gallery to be like Virgil's ruler of the 
winds, seated upon the top of a mountain, 
who when be struck his sceptre upon the side 
of it, roused a hurricane, and set the whole 
cavern in an uproar.* 

It is certain the trunk-maker has saved many 
a good play, and brought many a graceful 
actor into reputation, who would not otherwise 
have been taken notice of. It is very visible, 
as the audience' is not a little abashed, if they 
6nd themselves betrayed into a clap, when 
their friend in the upper gallery does not 
come into it; so the actoif do not value them- 
selves upon the clap, but regard it as a mere 
bruiitm fulmeVf or empty noise, when it has 
not the sound of the oaken plant in it. I know 
it has been given out by those who are enemies 
to the trunk-maker, that he has sometimes 
been bribed to be in the interest of a bad poot, 
or a vicious player; but this is n surmise whicli 
taaa no foundation : his strokcK are always 
^ y aud his admonitions seasonable ; he does 
™lcal about his blows at random, but ai- 
"^t hits the right nail upon the head. The 
l^^aressiblc force wiicrewith he lays them 
**jifficiently shows the evidence and strength 
%is conviction. His zeal for a good author 
"apdecd outrageous, and breaks down every 
^S and partition, every board and plank, 
...ands within the expression of his applause. 
As 1 do not care for terminating my thoughts 
in barren speculations, or in reports of pure 
matter of fact, without drawing something 
from them for the advantage of my country- 
men, I shall take the liberty to make an hum- 
ble proposal, that whenever the trunk-maker 
shall depart this life, or whenever he shall have 
lost the spring of his arm by sickness, old age, 
infirmity, orlhc like, some able-bodied critic 
should be advanced to this post, and have a 
competent salary settled on him for life, to be 
furnished with bamboos for operas, crab-tree 
cudgels for comedies, and oaken plants foi; 
tra^dy. at the public czpeosc. And to the 
end that this place should be always disposed 
of according to merit, I would have none pre- 
ferred to it, who has not given convincing proofs 
both of a sound judgment, and a strong arm. 
and who could not, upon occasion, either knock 
down an oz, or write a comment upon Ho- 
race's Art of Poetry. In short, 1 would have 
liim a due composition of Hercules and Apollo, 
and so rightly qualified for this important of- 
fice, that the trunk-maker may not be missed 
b^' our posterity. C. 
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— . Pare jura maristis^. — Hor. Jr» Poet. v. 39H^ 
With laws coonubinl tyrants ti> rnftrain. 

' MR. SPKCTATOR. 

* You havt* not spoken in so direct a man. 
Bcr upon the subject of marriage, as that im. 



poiiaiit case dcservcjt. It \iould not be impro- 
per to observe upon the peculiarity in the youth 
of Great Britain of railing and laughing at 
that institution ; and when they fall into it. 
from a profligate habit of mind,' being insen- 
sible of the satisfaction in that way of life, and 
treating their wives with the most barbarous 
disrespect. 

* Particular cirnimstances, and cast of tem- 
per, must teocli a man the probability of 
mighty uneasinesses in that state; (for un- 
questionably some there are whose very dis- 
positions ore strangely averse to conjugal 
friendship) but no one, I believe, is by his owu 
natural complexion prompted to tease and tor- 
ment another for no reason but being nearly 
allied to him. And can there be any thing 
more base, or serve to sink a man so much 
below his own distinguishing characteristic, 
(I mean reason) than returning evil for good 
in so open n manner, as that of treating an 
helpless creature witli unkindness, who bag 
had so good an opinion of him as to believe 
what he said relating to one of the greatest 
concerns of lifr, by delivering her happiness 
in this world to his cnrc and protection ? Must 
not that nnm be Hhandnneil even to all manner 
ot humanity, who ran der«'ive a womau with 
appearances of alTfction and kindness, for no 
other end but to torment her with more ease 
and authority ? Is any thing more unlike a 
gentleman than when his honour is engaged 
lor the performing his promises, because no- 
thing but that can ohlitjrc him to it, to become 
afterwards false to his word, and be alone the 
occasion of misery to one whose happiness he 
but lately pretended was dearer to him than 
his own ? Ought such a one to be trusted in his 
common aflairs ? or treated but as one whose 
honesty consisted only in his incapacity of be> 
ing otherwise ? 

* There is one cause of this usage no less 
absurd than common, which takes place omong 
the more unthinking men ; and that is, the 
desire to appear to their friends free and at 
libt*rty, and withcuit thoso trammels (hey have 
so much ridirnlcd. To avoid this they fly into 
the other extreme, and grow tyrants that they 
may seem masters. Because an uncontrollable 
command of their own actions is a certain sign 
of entire dominion, they will not so much as 
recedf from the government even in one mus- 
cle of their faces. A kind look they believe 
would be fawning, and a civil answer yield- 
ing the superiority. To this must wc attribute 
an austerity they betray in every action. 
What but this can put a m.in out of humour 
in his wife's company, though he is so distin- 
guish! ngly pleasant every where else ? The 
bitterness of his replicjt, and the severity of ' 
his frowns to the tenderest of wive^. clearly 
demonstrate, that an ill-^ronnded fear of be- 
ing thought too snhmisjiive, is at the bottom of 
this, as I am willing to call it, aflected morose- 
ness ; but if it he such, oidy put on to convince 
his acquaintance of hrs entire dominion, let 
him take rare of the consequence, which will 
be certain and worse than the present e^ll: 
M^'l'jhis seeming indiflcrence will by degrees grow 
I into real rontempt. and if it <lo€bv ^aax ^V«3\^ 
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alicoaic liiu uiiVciioutf ot' iiin wile forever from 
hinii make Imth him and her ix\pre miserable 
than if it really did so. 

' llowerer inconsistent it may appear, to be 
thought a weU-bred person has no small share 
iu this clownis)! behaviour. A discourse there- 
fore relating to good-breeding towards a lov- 
ing and a tender wife, would be of great use 
to this sort of gentlemen. Could you but once 
convince them, that to be civil at least is not 
beneath the character of a gentleman, nor 
even tender affection towards one who would 
make it reciprocal, betrays any softness or ef- 
feminency that the most masculine disposition 
need be ashamed of; could you satisfy them 
of the generosity of voluntary civility, and 
the greatness of soul tliat is conspicuous in 
benevolence without immediate obligations,; 
could you recommend to people's practice the 
saying of the gentleman quoted in one of your 
speculations, " That he thought it incumbent 
upon him to make the inclinations of a woman 
of merit go along with her duty ;'* could you. 
I say, persuade these men of the beauty and 
reasonableness of thjs sort ol bchavieur, 1 
have so much charity, for some of them at 
least, to believe you would convince ihem of a 
thing they arc only ashamed to allow. Be- 
sides, vou would recommend that state in its 

m 

truest, and consequently its most agreeable 
colours : and the gentlemen, who have for any 
time been such professed enemies to it, when 
occasion should serve, would return you their 
thanks for assisting their interest in prevailing 
over their prejudices. Marriage in general 
would by tiiiii means be a more easy and com- 
fortable condition ; the husband would be no 
where ^o well satisfied as in his own parlour, 
nor the wife so pleasant as in the company of 
her husband. A desire of being agreeable in 
the lover would he increased in the husband, 
and the mistress bo more amiable by becoming 
tho wife. Besides all which, I am apt to be- 
lieve we should find the race of men grow 
wiser os their progenitors grow kinder, and 
the afiection of their parents would be conspi- 
cuous in the wisdom of their children ; in short, 
men would in general be much better humour 
ed than they are, did they not so frequently 
exercise the worst turns of their temper where 
they ought to exert tiie best.' 



' ME. SPECTATOR, St. fifburtio'i, Nov. 25. I 
' This is to complain of ao evil practice 
which I think very well desenrea a redrew, 
though you have not as yet taken any notice ef | 
it : if you mention it in your paper. U may 
perhaps have a very good effect. What I nean 
is, the disturbance some people give to othen 
at church, by their i-epetltion of the prayers 
after the minister; and that not only in tbe 
prayers, but also in the alif olntion ; and the 
commandments fare no better, whiah are in a 
particular manner the priest's ofiice. This I 
have known done in so audible a manner, 
that sometimes their voices have been at load 
as his. As little as you would think it, this is 
frequently done by people seejningly devoiit 
This irreligious inadvertency is a thing ex- 
tremely offensive : But I do not recommend it 
as a thing I give yon liberty to ridicule, hot 
hope it may be amended by the bare 
tion. ' Sir, 

' Tour very humble servant, 
T. ' T. S.' 
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wealth) into the nnnsof a fool. When 1 mar- 
ried him, I could have had any one of several 
men of sense who languished for me ; but my 
case is just. I believed my superior under- 
standing^ would form him into a tractable 
creature. But. alas ! my spouse has cunning 
and suspicion, the inseparable companions of 
little minds ; and every attempt I make to 
divert, by putting on an agreeable air, a sud- 
den cheerfulness, or kind behaviour, he looks 
upon as the first act towards an insurrection 
against his undeserved dominion over me. 
Let e\'cry one who is still to choose, and 
hopes to fifovem a fool, remember 

• TRISTIS5A.' 
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ViHii rarcntfim magna pars verit latet. . 

They that ore dim of sight ne truUi by halves. 

It is very reasonable to believe, that part of 
the pleasure which happy minds shall enjoy 
in a future state, will arise from an enlarged 
contemplation of the Divine Wisdom in the 
government of the world, and a discovering 
of the secret and amazini^ steps of Providence, 
from the beginning to the end of time. No- 
thing seems to be an entertainment more 
adapted to the nature of man, if we consider 
that curiosity is one of the strongest and most 
lasting appetites implanted in us, and that ad- 
miration is one of our most pleasing passions; 
and what a perpetual succession of enjoyments 
will be afforded to both these, in a scene so 
large and various as shall be laid open to 
our view in the society of superior spirits, who 
perhaps will join with us in so delightful a 
prospect ! 

It is not impossible, on the contrary, that 
part of the punishment of such as are ex- 
cluded from bliss, may consist not only in 
their being denied this privilege, but in hav- 
ing their appetites at the same time vastly in 



this whole town to throw myself (for love of creased without any satisfaction afforded to 



them. In these, the vain pursuit of knowledge 
shall, perhaps, add to their infelicity, and 
bewilder them into labyrinths of error, dark- 
ness, distraction, and uncertainty of every 
thing but their own evil state. Milton has 
thus represented the fallen angels reasoning 
together in a kind of respite from their toi^ 
ments, and creating to themselves a new dis- 
quiet amidst their very amusements ; he could 
not properly have described the sport of con- 
demned spirits, without the cast of horror and 
melancholy he has so jodiciouslj mingled 
with them : 



Others apart tat oa a hill relir'd. 

In thoiipnt!* more elevatr. and rei 
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or pvm-iJencef forcknowh d^t , wiU, ami fate, 
Fixt &tR, freewill, lornluiowledge abtolute, 
And found uo eud in wandering maset loet.* 

In our present condition, which is a middle 
stite, onr minds are as it were checkered with 
truth and falsehood : and as our faculties aic 
narrow, and our riews imperfect, it is im- 
possible but our curiosity must meet with 
many repulses. The business of mankind in 
this life bein^ rather to act than to know, 
their portion of knowledge is dealt to then 
accordingly. 

From hence it is, that the reason of the in- 
quisitire has so long been exercised with dif- 
ficalties, in accounting for the promiscuous 
distribution of good and evil to the Tirtuous 
and the wicked in this world. From hence 
come all those pathetic complaints of so many 
tragical events which happen to the wise and 
the good ; and of such surprising prosperity, 
which is often the lott of the guilty and the 
foolish ; that reason is sometimes puacled, and 
at loss what to pronounce upon so mysterious 
a dispensation. 

Flato expresses his abhorrence of some fa- 
bles of the poets, which seem to reflect on the 
gods as the authors of injustice ; and lays it 
down as a principle, that whatever is permit- 
fed to befall a just man, whether poverty, sick- 
ness, or any of those things which seem to be 
evils, shall either in life or death conduce to 
hit good. My reader will observe how agree- 
able this maxim is to what we find delivered 
by a greater authority. Seneca has written a 
discourse purposely on this subject ;| in which 
he takes pains, after the doctrine of the Stoics, 
to show that adversity is not in itself an evil ; 
and mentions a noble saying of 0emetrius. 
that ' nothing would he more unhappy than a 
man who had never known aflliction.' He 
compares prosperity to the indulgence of a 
fond mother to a child, which often proves 
his ruin ; but the affection of the Divine Be- 
ing to that of a wise father, who would have 
his sons exercised with labour, disappoint- 
ments, and pain, that they may gather strength 
and improve their fortitude. On this occasion, 
the philosopher rises into that celebrated senti- 
ment, * That there is not on earth a spectacle 
more worthy the regard of a Creator intent 
on his works than a brave man superior to his 
sufferings ;* to which he adds, ' that it must 
be a pleasure to Jupiter himself to look down 
from heaven, and see Cato amidst the ruins of 
his country preserving his integri^.' 

This thought will appear yet more reason- 
able, if we consider human life as a state of 
probation, and adversity as the post of honour 
in it, assigned often to the best and most select 
spirits. 

But what I would chiefly insist on here is, 
that wc are not at present in a proper situa- 
tion to judge of the councils by which Provi- 
deucp acts, since but little arrives at onr 
knowledge, and even that little we discern im- 
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perfectly ; or according to tiie elegant figure 
in holy writ, * if we see but in part and as in 
a glass darkly.'* It is to be considered, that 
Providence in its economy regards the whole 
system of time and things together, so that 
we cannot discover the beautiful connection be- 
tween incidents which lie widely separate 
in time, and by losing so many links of the 
chain, our reasonings become broken and im- 
perfect. Thus those parts of the moral world 
which have not an absolute, may yet have a re- 
lative beauty, in respect of some other parts 
concealed from us, but open to his eye befbro 
whom 'past,* * present,' and Mo come,' are 
set together in one point of view : and those 
events, the permission of which seems now 
to accuse his goodness, may in the consnm* 
mation of things both magnify his goodness, 
and exalt his wisdom. And this is enough 
to check oar presumption, since it is in vidn 
to apply our measures of regularity to mat- 
ters of which we know neither the antece- 
dents nor the consequents, the beginning nor 
the end. 

I shall relieve my readers from this abstract- 
ed thought, by relating here a Jewish tradi- 
tion concerning Moses, which seems to be a 
kind of parable, illustrating what I have last 
mentioned. That great prophet, it is said, was 
called up by a voice from heaven to the top 
of a mountain ; where in a conference with 
the Supreme Being, he was admitted to pn>- 
pose to him some questions concerning his ad- 
ministration of the universe. In the midst of 
this divine colloquy he was commanded to look 
down on the plain below. At the foot of the 
mountain there issued out a clear spring of 
water, at which a soldier alighted from his 
horse to drink. He was no sooner gone than 
a little boj came to the same place, and find- 
ing a purse of gold which the soldier h2id drop- 
ped, took it up and went away with it. Imme- 
diately after this came an infirm old man, 
weary with age and travelling, and having 
quenched his thirst, sat down to rest himself 
by the side of the spring. The soldier missing 
his purse returns to starch for it, and demands 
it of the old man, who affirms he had not 
seen it, and appeals to heaven in witness of 
his innocence. The soldier not believing hit 
protestations, kills biro. Moses fell on his face 
with horror and amazement, when the divine 
voice thus prevented his expostulation : ' Be 
not surprised. Moses, nor ask why the Judge 
of the whole earth has suffered this thing to 
pass. The child is the occasion that the blood 
of the old man is spilt ; but know that the ^id 
man whom thou sawest was the murderer of 
that child's father.' C. 
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Neqoiequeni populo bibnloa donrireri* sure* ; 
Reaque quod non ea PtrnuBj Sat. iv. SO. 

No uinrc to flattering crowde thine ear incline. 
Eager to drink the praaae which is not thine. 

Brtwfttr. 

Among all the diseases of the mind, there 
is not une more epidemical or more pemid- 
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ous than tiio love of llatteiy. For as where 
Che jnices of the body are prepared to re- 
ceive a inaiii^uunt influence, there the disease 
rag^es with most violence; so in this distem- 
per of the mind, where there is even a pro- 
pensity and inclination to suck in the poison, 
it cannot be hut thi»t the whole order of rea- 
sonable action must be overturned, for. like 
music, it 

So softe*^ and liiMirms tlic mind. 



TbRt uot ou<t arrow fon rcsMtuicc find- 
First we flatter ourselves, and thcu the flat- 
tery of others is sure of success. It awakens 
uur self-love within, a party which is ever rea- 
dy to revolt from our better judgment, and 
join the enemy without. Hence it is, that the 
profusion of favours we so often see poured 
upon the paiasites, are represented to us by 
our self-love, as justice done to the man who 
go agreeably reconciled us to ourselves. When 
wc are overcome by such soft insinuations and 
eoinaring compliances, we gladly recompense 
the artifices that nre made use of to blind our 
reason, and which triumph over the weak- 
nesses of our temper and inclinations. 

But were every man persuaded from how 
mean and low a principle this passion is de- 
rived, there can be no doubt but the person 
who should attempt to gratify it, would then 
be as contemptible as he is now successful. 
It is the desire of some quality we are not pos- 
sessed of, or inclination to be something we 
arc uot, which are the causes of our giving 
ourselves up to that man who bestows upon us 
the characters and qualities of others ; which 
perhaps suit us as ill, aud were as little de- 
signed for our wearing, as their clothes. In- 
stead of going out of our own complexional 
nature into that of others, it were a better 
and more laudable induKtry to improve our 
own, and instead of a miserable copy become 
Q good original ; for there is no temper, no dis- 
position so lude and untractable, but may in 
its own peculiar cast and turn be brought to 
some agreeable use in conversation, or in the 
afiairs of life. A person of a rouglicr de- 
portment, and loss tied up to the usual ce- 
remonies of bt^haviour will, like Manly in the 
play,* please by the grace which nature gives 
to every action wherein she is complied with; 
the brisk and lively will uot want their ad- 
mirers, and even a more reserved 'and me- 
lancholy temper may at some times bo agree- 
able. 

AVhen there is not vanity enough awake in 
a man to undo him. the flatterer stirs up that 
dormant weakness, and hispires him with mer- 
it enough to be a coxcomb. Hut if flattery be 
the most sordid act that can be complied with, 
the art of praising justly is as commendable ; 
for it is laudable to praise well ; as poets at 
one and the same time give immortality and 
receive it themselves for a reward. Both are 
pleased; the one whilst he receives the recom- 
pense of merit, the other whilst he shows he 
knows how to di<^C(M-n it ; but above all. that 
man is happy in this art, who, like a skilful 
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painter, retains the features and compiezionr ' 
but still softens the picture into the most agree- 
able likeness. 

There can hardly, I believe, be imagined a 
more desirable pleasure than that of praise 
unmixed with any possibility of flattery. Sock 
was that which Germanius enjoyed, whea, 
the night before a battle desirous of some 
sincere mark of the esteem of his legions for 
him, he is described by Tacitus listening in i 
disguise to the discourse of a soldier, and wn^ 
up in the fruition of his glory, whilst with aa 
undesigned sincerity they praised his noUeaad 
majestic mien, his afiability, his valour, con- 
duct, and success in war. How must a mao 
have his heart full-grown with joy in such an 
article of glory as this T What a spur and en- 
couragemeut still to proceed in those steps 
which had already brought him to so pore a 
taste of the greatest of mortal enjoyments T 

It sometimes happens that even enemies and 
envious persons bestow the sincerest marks of 
esteem when they least design it. Such afford 
a greater pleasure, as extorted bj merit, and 
freed from all suspicion of favour or flatteiy. 
Thus it is with Malvolio ; he has wit, learning, 
and discernment, hut tempered with aa allsy 
of envy, self-love, and detraction. Malvolio I 
turns pale at the mirth and good-humour of 
the company, if it centre not in his person; 
he grows jealous and displeased when he ceases 
to be the only person admired, and looks upon 
the commendations paid to another as a de- 
traction from his merit, and an attempt to les> 
sen the superiority he aflccts ; but by this ve- 
ry method, he bestows such praise as can ne- 
ver be suspected of flattery. His uneasioeis 
and distastes are so many sure and certain 
signs of another's title to that glory he dcsiref . 
and has the mortification to find himself not 
possessed of. 

A good name is fitly compared to a precious 
ointment,* and when we are praised with skill 
and decency, is is indeed the most agreeable 
perfume : but if too strongly admitted into a 
brain of a less vigorous and happy texture, it 
will, like too strong an odour, overcome the 
senses, and prove pernicious to those nenres it 
was intended to refresh. A generous mind is 
of all others the most sensible of praise and dis- 
praise ; and a noble spirit is as much invigorat- 
ed with its due proportion of honour and ap- 
plause as it is depressed by neglect and con- 
tempt. But it is only persons far above *tbe 
common level who are thus affected with ei- 
ther of these extremes ; as in a thermometer, 
it is only the purest and most sublimated 
spirit that is either contracted or dilated 
by the benignity or inclemenrj of the sea- 
son. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' The translations which you have lately 
given us from the Greek, in some of your last 
papers, have been the occasion of my looking 
into some of those authors : among whom 1 
chanced on a collection of letters which pas$ 
unde r the name of Arista'nctus. Of all the 
remains of antiquity, I believe thei'e can be 

\ " Ecclei. vii. 1. 
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imlhing; produced ol' an air lo gallant and pa- 
lile ; each letter coDiaint a Utile oarei or ^d- 
tcntnre. which is told with all iRc heauliei of 
lanpiB^. and hriglitcned with a iui:iriance of 
wit. There arc sevcnii of Ihem trandnled ;* 

ginal, and in a ttyle lo far differing from the 
■nthor'i. that Ihe Iranelalor seems rathci' to 
hate lakea hiati> Tor the eipiosing hij ovn 
•eme and thoughts, than to haTe endeavound 
to render iboie of Arutasntuii. In Hie follow. 
ing tranilation, I have kept aa near the mean 
iD( of the Greek ai 1 could, and have only ■<!(!- 
ed a few word* to make Ihe sentence! in Ent-. 
lUh lit togclher a little bettei 
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thK whole ii written in a kind of po- 
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myself wilh con- 
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« beauliful woman, and am deipairing, dyinir 

for Ihe picture. Mv own ski" •■ j-~-'^-> 

it ii not Hie dart of Venus, b 
h«i thin wounded me. Ab 
n I neceiaitaled 






idol! How 



3uch p 



rable ai 



the picture, and oi 
pi"/" 



I, whilst 



vby do I II 



ery on 



Uappj 



I nnnaturnl pai 
have seen the reprc.entation of Phrdrs, Nnr 
Ciisus, and Paiiphte. Phiedra wai unbapp^ 
IB her love: thai of Paiiph^ waj monalroua t 
nnd whiljt ihr other caught hI bit beloveii 
likenets, he ileitroyed the watery image, which 
ever eluded Ilia einbracca. The foMnlain te. 
pretenleil Narciiam in himielf, and Ihe picture 
both Ihat and bim, thirjiiag after bia adorcrl 
image. But 1 am yet IciB unhappy. I ,iijo> 
her preicnee coniiouallj, and if I touch her. i 
destroy not the beauteous form, but she lookn 
and a awcci imilc aila iu Ihe charming 



'sherlipi. Oncwouldsi 



tderiiig the aeveral metiio 

(bale which have ubiaiuud in t)ie v, 

Tha fint races of inankinil u 
ute, ns our ordinary peiqile do n 
■ a kiad of wild logic, uucultivale 
fart, 

Sueralea jntioduced a catechetical method of 
rguiug. Uc would aik hisadverury qneiiioii 
puii queaiion, until be ncd couriuced him out 
Ibuown moutbthaibiiopuiiona werewrinig. 
Ilia «ay of debating drivvt an eueiuy up iulo 

s can make an eicupe, and forces inm tn aur' 
^nJer at ditcieiioo. 

A I'isloile changed tbii mellmd ofatlack.and 
venlBd a groai variety of Ijiiic weapooi, 
itkd ayllogiimt. Ai in the Socrulic wayof 
apiito you af lee lo every thing which your 
j|)noent advoncea, iu the Arialotelicyou are 
ill denying and contradicting some part or 
bef of wbal he sayi. Socratet conquer* 
lu by (iralagein, Ariitolle by force 7 The 
le lakea the town by tap, Ihe ulbor swoid in 
iDd. 

The uniTeriitjps of Europe, for many yean, 
rtied on liieir dcbaici by syllogism, iuto- 
Licb tliat wc see the kuowlcdge uf several 



iiiSiiilude of diiltnc- 

h is nol reducible to 
iitotle. 



■ wrangling thi 
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nod or figure in 
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that voice and Ipee 

that one's ean fell the melodioil 

How often have t, deceived hv a lo.v. . , 

dulily, hearkened if the had not somclhini, ,_ 

whiaper me ! and when frualraled of mj hopes 

how often hive 1 taken my revenge in kiasciv 

from her cheeks and eyei, and aoftly wooed 

seemed) only withheld her tongue thi 
iDfiamc me. Bui, madman Ihal I am, ahali I 
be lhn< taken wilh Ihe representation only of 
a benuleoiii face, and flowing hair, and ihui 
waMemyti-lfand melt to tears for a (hadow I 
Ah, aiirc il ii somclbing more, it is a reality ; 
lor lee, her beauties shine out whh new lustre, 
nnit >be seems lo upbraid me with nnkinil re- 
proacbei. Oh. m»y I have a living mislresi 
nf this form, that when I shall compare the 
"fork of nature with lhat of an, r may he still 

•Jlj-To-.l Brown Jndolhfr-. 8«- hi. WoriM 4 toll. 



(Others write it 
utijuiuiu or uacunniim; which is prelly 
ell eipreised in our Englisb word dubJaw. 
.'hen they were nol able lo confute Ibdr 
itugoniil, they knocked him down. It w«i 
leir metiiod in theie polemical debates, fint 
' discharge their tyllogiimt, and afterwards 
belake themselves lo their clubi, until tucta 
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hiivc beard ao old gemlemaii, a phyticion, 
lake hj> lioatli, that when be waa a young 
'Mow he marchcil aevera) limes at Ihe head of 
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Smi^lesian?,' hall' the leiigUi of High-itrcet, 
until they had dispersed themBelves for shelter 
hito their respf^ctivc ^sirrisonK. 

This humour, I tind, went very far in Eras- 
mus*! time. For that author ti>Ils us. that upon 
the rcYival of Greek letters, most of the uni- 
versities in Europe were divided into Greeks 
and Trojans. Tlic latter were thos<* who bore 
a mortal enmity to the language of the Gre- 
cians, insomuch that if they met with any who 
understood it, they did not fail to treat him 
as a foe. Erasmus himself had, it seems, the 
miafortunc to fall into the hands of a party of 
Trojans, who luid him on with so many blows 
and buflfets) that he never forgot their hostilities 
to his dying day. 

There is a way of managing an argument 
mot much unlike the former, which is made 
use of by states and communities, when they 
draw up a hundred thousand disputants, on 
each side, and convince one another by dint 
of sword. A certain grand monaicht was so 
sensible of his strength in this way of rea- 
soning, that he writ upon his great guns — 
Ratio ultimn rrgum, * The logic of kings ;' 
but, God be thanked, he is now pretty well 
baffled at his own weapons. When one has to 
do with a philosopher of this kind, one should 
remember the old gentleman's saying, who 
had been engaged in an argument with one 
of the Roman Emperors. t I'pon his friend's 
telling him that he wor.dered he would give 
up the question, when he had visibly thi* hotter 
of th(Mi impute; ' 1 am never ashamed,' says he, 
'to be confuted by one who is master of fifiy 
legions.' 

I shall but just mention another kind of 
reasoning, which may be called arguing by 
poll ; and another which b of equal force, in 
which wagers arc made use of as argu- 
ments, according to the celebrated line in Uu- 
dibras.^ 

But the most notable way of managing a 
controvcr.^y, is that which we may call argu- 
ing by torture. This is a metliud of reasoning 
which has been made use of with the poor re- 
fugees, and which was so fashionable in our 
country during the reign of Queen Mary, that 
in a passage of an author (>uoted by Monsieur 
Bayle, it is said the price of wood was raised 
in England, by icason of the executions that 
were made in Smithnehl.l] These disputants 
convince their adversaries with a sorites,^ com- 
monly called a pile of faggots. The rack is 
also a kind of syllogism which has been used 
with good effect, and has made multitudes of 
converts. Men were formerly disputed out of 
their doubts, reconciled to truth by force of 
reason, and won over to opinions by the can- 
dour, souse and ingeimity of those who had 

* The followers of Martin Sraii:! •fiiuE. a f:>inou* lojrici. 
an of tho 16th century. 

f Ijcwii XIV. of Frame. 

J The Kmpr.ror .Aririmi. {■ Part 2. c. 1. v. 297. 

II Tha aathnr quotiwl i« And. AmmoiiiiiH. 9on hin lifo 
in Bi^lo'* I>icl.— The 8pftrt:itor'a mRmory doroivcd Iiim 
IB applying thn rctniirk. which whm madc'in tho r«ipu of 
Henry Vlll. It was, honcver, much morp upnlicHhlc to 
that of Qunen Mary. 

•'' A enritca w ,i fiWnof propositinmi thrown toceUi«r. 



the right on their side ; but this method o\ 
couvictiou operated too slowly. Pain wai found 
to be much more enlightcniiig than reason. 
Every scruple was looked upon as obstinacy, 
and not to be removed but by several engines 
invented for that purpose. In a word, the 
application of whips, racks, gibbets, galleys, 
dungeons, fire and faggot, in a dispute, may be 
looked upon as popish refinements upon the 
old heathen logic. 

There is another way of reasoning which 
seldom foils, though it be of a quite differant 
nature to that I have last mentioned. I mean 
convincing a man by ready money, or as it u 
ordinarily called, bribing a man to an opinion. 
This method has often proved successful, wbca 
all the others have been made use of to par- 
pose. A man who is furnished with arguments 
from the mint, will convince his antagonist 
much sooner than one who draws them fnmi 
reason and philosophy. Gold is a wonderful 
clearer of the nuderstanding ; it dusipates eve- 
ry doubt and scruple in an instant ; acoonuno* 
dates itself to the meanest capacities; silences 
the loud and clamorous, and brings oYcr the 
most obstinate and inflexible. Philip of Maoe- 
don was a man of most invincible reason this 
way. He refuted by it all the wisdo^iofA- 
t hens, confounded their statesmen, struck their 
orators dumb, and at length argued them out 
of all their liberties. 

Having here touched upon the several me- 
thods of disputing, as they have prevailed in 
different ages of the woild, i shall very sud- 
denly give my reader an account of the whole 
art of cavilling ; which shall be a full aad 
satisfactory answer to all such papers and 
pamphlets as have yet appeared against the 
Spectator. q. 
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Af'trt. Ep, 17. Lib. 1. 
Of liuch naatcriuls sir, arc bookscoinposed. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I AM of one of the most genteel trades hi 
the city, and understand thus much of liberal 
education, as to have an ardent ambition of 
being useful to mankind, and to think that 
the chief end of being, as to this life. 1 bad 
these good impressions given me from the 
handsome behaviour of a learned, generous, 
and wealthy man towards me, when 1 fint 
began the world. Some dissatisfaction between 
me and my parents made me enter into it with 
less relish of business than 1 ought ; and to 
turn of this uneasiness. I gave myself to cri- 
minal pleasures, some excesses, and a general 
loose conduct. 1 know not what the excellent 
man above-mentioned saw in me, but he de- 
scended from the superiority of his wisdom 
and merit, to throw himself frequently into 
my company. This made me soon hope that 
I had something in me worth cultivatini^. and 
his conversation made me sensible of satis/ac- 
tions in a regular way, which I had never be- 
fore imagined. When he wbb grown familiar 
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rith me, he opciied himself like a good angel, 
uid told me, he had loug laboured to ripen 
BM into a preparation to receive his friendship 
mad advice, both which I should daily com- 
mand, and the use of any part of his fortune, 
to apply the measures he should propose to 
me, for the improvement of my own. 1 assure 
you 1 cannot recollect the goodness and con- 
fusion of the good man when he spoke to this 
purpose to me, without melting into tears; 
but in a word, sir, I must hasten to tell you, 
that my heart burnt with gratitude towards 
bim, and he is so happy a man, that it can ne- 
▼er be in my power to return him his favours 
io kind, but 1 am sure I have made him the 
meet agreeable satisfaction I could possibly, in 
being ready to serve others to my utmost abili- 
ty, as far as is consistent with the prudence he 
pretcribes to me. Dear Mr. Spectator, I do 
not owe to him only the good-will and esteem 
of my own relations (who are people of dis- 
tinction) the present ease and plenty of my cir- 
Cttnntancei, but also the government of my 
paasious, and regulation of my desires. I doubt 
not, sir, but in your imagination such virtues 
WL» these of my worthy friend, bear as great a 
figure as actions which arc more glittering in 
Che common estimation. What I would ask 
of you, is to give us a whole Spectator upon 
heroic virtue in common life, which may incite 
men to the same generous inclination, as have 
by this admirable person been shown to, and 
raised, in, 

'Sir, 
' Tour most humble servant, 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' 1 am a country gentleman of a good plen- 
tiful estate, and live as the rest of my neigh- 
bours with great hospitality. I have been ever 
reckoned among the ladies the best company 
in the world, and have access as a sort of fa- 
vourite. I never came in public but 1 saluted 
them, though in great assemblies, all around ; 
where it was seen how genteely I avoided 
hampering my spurs in their petticoats, whilst 
I moved amongst them ; and on the other side 
how prettily tliey curtsied and received me 
standing in proper rows, and advancing as fast 
as they saw their elders, or their betters, des- 
patched by me. But su it iM, Mr. Spectator, 
that all our good breeding is of late lost, by 
the unhappy arrival of a courtier, or town 
gentleman, who came lately among us. Tiiis 
person whenever he came into a room made a 
profound bow, and fell back, then recovered 
with a soft air, and made a bow to the next, 
and so to one or two more, and then took the 
gross of the room, by passing them in a con- 
tinual bow until he arrived at the person he 
thought proper particularly to entertain. This 
he did with so good a grace and assurance, 
that it is token for the present fashion ; and 
there is no young gentlewoman within several 
miles of this place has been kissed ever since 
hit first appearance among us. We country 
gentlemen cannot begin again and learn these 
fine and reserved airs; and our conversation 
it at a stand, until we have your judgment 
for or against kissing by way of irivility o,. 



salutation ; which is impatiently expected by 
your fViends of both lezes, but by none i« 
much as 

* Your humble servant, 

* RUSTIC SPRIGHTLY. 

' MR. SPKCTAFOR, December 3, 1711- 
' I was the other night at Philaster, whcm 
1 expected to hear your fninous trunk-maker, 
but was unhappily disappointed of his companv 
and saw another person who had the like am- 
bition to distinguish himself in a noisy man- 
ner, partly by vociferation or talking loud, and 
partly by his bodily agility. This was a verv 
lusty fellow, but withal a sort of Iwau, whs 
getting into one of the sidc-huxcs on the stage 
before the curtain drew, was disposed to show 
the whole audience his activity by leaping ovei 
the spikes: he passed from thence to one ol 
the entering doors, where he took snuff with n 
tolerable good grace, displayed his fine clothes 
made two or three feint passes at the curtain 
with his cane, then faced about end appeare<i 
at the other door. Here he affected to turre} 
the whole house, bowed and smiled at random 
and then showed his teeth, which were some 
of them indeed very white. After this hi 
retired, behind the curtain, and obliged u; 
with several views of his person f^oin ever} 
opening. 

' During the time of acting, heapp«!nred fre 
quently in the prince's apartment, made on* 
at the hunting-match, and was very forward ii 
the rebellion.* If there were no iiijunctiont t< 
the contrary, yet this practice must be confe:^ 
sed to diminish the pleaMure of the audience 
and for that reason presumptuous and unwar 
rantable ; but since her majcuty's late com 
maud has umdc it criminal,! you have authori 
ty to take notice of it. 

•Sir. 
' Your humble znurvaut. 
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8ola bibi, tcmpi;r IfHigaui incouiituta vidrtar 

Irr riiim f^trg. J^t. iv. 40 

All »'m\ ^ile HCCDift, fiirMknii, ami ulon^ ; 

Aud left to wiindur wide through patbH unknown. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Though you have considered virtuous 
in mo«t of its distresses, 1 do not rcme.' 
that you have given us any dissertation 
the absence of lovers, or laid down an 
thods how they should support tht-msclv 
der those long sepnrations which thr 
sometimes forced to undergo. I am at j 
in this unhoppy circumstance, having 
with the best of husbands, who is abroai 
service of his country, and may not f 
return for some yeurs. His warm anc 

* Diffoirnt hcadcs in Beaumont and Flctcbei 
vf PhilaMlrr. 

t In the pluy-liilU of ihat tiin^, Uir^a nunlK « 
•hI: * By her nlajl'^ty'« command, oft pT.-on •' 
iniffpd h*hxad f*M« t'-'-nf*.' 
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oufi affcctiou uiilk \vv wcic together, nith the 
tendernoFs which he expressed to nie at part- 
ing^, make his absence almost insupportable 
I think of him ever}' moment of the day, ami 
meet him every night in my dreams. Every 
thing 1 s«.*e puts me in mind of him. I apply 
myself with more than ordinary diligence to 
the oare of his family and his estate ; but this 
instead of relievini: nic, gives me but so many 
occasions of wishing for his return. I fre- 
quent the rooms where I used to converse with 
him, and not meeting him there., set down in 
his chair and fall a weeping. 1 love to read 
the books he delighted in, and to converse 
vith the persons whom he esteemed. I visit 
his picture a hundred times a day, and place 
myself over against it whole hours together. 
I pass a great part of my time in the walks 
where 1 used to lean upon his arm, and recol- 
lect in my mind the discourses which have 
there passed between us : I look over the se- 
veral prospects and points of view which we 
used to survey together, fix my eye upon the 
objects which he lias made me take notice of; 
and call to mind a thousand agreeable remarks 
which he boa made on those occasions. 1 
write to him by every conveyance, and con- 
trary to other people, am always in good-hu- 
mour when an cast-wind blows, because it 
ffeldom fails of bringing me a letter from 
him. Let me entreat you, sir, to give me your 
advice upon this occasion, and to let me know 
how I may relieve myself in this my widow- 
hood. 

* I am. Sir, 
' Your nio.«t humble servant, 

' ASTKRIA.' 

Absence i.-* what the poets call death in love, 
and has given occasion to abundance of beauti- 
ful complaint? i.i those authors who have treat- 
ed of this passion in verse. Ovid's Epistles are 
lull of thein. Oiway's Monimia talks very ten- 
derly upon this subjiict : 



-It wa^ not kind 



To Umvc mR likf a tiirtlo, here aloiir, 
To droop aad mourn (hr. uh^ionrn of my iaa(c. 
Whru tli«»u art from mc, every phicn i^dfscrt; 
An<l 1, niothinks am (tHvajro and fiii-Iorn. 
Tiiy jirpsciicc only 'tis* cnu make mc hlevt, 
ileal my unquiet mind, and tune my soul. 

Orphan, Act. ii. 

The consolations of lovers on these occasions 
are very extraordinary. Besides those men- 
tioned by Asteria, there arc many other mo- 
tives of comfort which arc made use of by ab- 
sent lovers. 

I remember in one of Scudery's Fioniances. 
a couple of hononrable Iovits Hirreed at their 
partinj; to set aside one lialf hour in the day 
to think of each other diuinpr u ttMlious al>- 
sencc. The romance tells us. that they both 
of them punctually obscMVud the time thus 
agreed upon ; and that whatever company or 
business thoy were engaged in, they left it 
abruptly as soon as the clock warned them tii 
retire. The romance further adds, that the 
lovers expected the return of this i^tated hour 
with as mucii impatience as if it had been a 
real assignation, and enjoyed an imaginary 
Jmnpi'n-!''. ilint wn< n]nln^t n< pleasini: to th^Mu 



as what they would have found from a real 
meeting. It was an inexpressible satiilac- 
tion to Those divided lovers, to be assured 
that each was at the same tine employed 
in the same kind of contemplation, and makp 
ing equal returns of tenderness and affec* 
tion- 

If I may be allowed to mention a more, se- 
rious expedient for the alleviating of absence, 
I shall take notice of one which 1 have known 
fwo persons practise, who joined religion to 
that elegance of sentiments with which the 
passion of love generally inspires its votarief • 
This was, at the return of such an hour, to 
offer up a certain prayer for each other, which 
they had agreed upon before their parting. 
The husband, who is a man that makes a figure 
in the polite world, as well as in his own family, 
has often told me, that he could not have sup- 
ported an absence of three years without this 
expedient. 

Strada, in one of his Prolusions," gives an 
account of a chimerical correspondence be> 
tween two friends by the help of a certain 
load-stone, which had such viitue in it. that 
if it touched two several needles, when one of 
the needles so touched began to move, the 
other, though at never so great a distance, 
moved at the same time, and in the same 
manner. He tells us, that the two friends be- 
ing each of them possessed of one of these 
needles, made a kind of dial-plate, inscribing 
it with the four-and-twentv letters, in the same 
manner as the hours of the day arc marked up- 
on the ordinary dial-plate. They then fixed 
one of the needles on each of these plates 
in such a manner, that it could move round 
without impediment, so as to touch' any of 
the four-and-twenty letters. Upon their se- 
parating from one another into distant coun- 
tries, they agreed to withdraw themselves 
punctually into their closets at a certain hour 
of the day, and to converse with one another 
by means of this their invention. Accordingly 
when they were some hundred miles asunder, 
each of them shut himself up in his closet at 
the time appointed, and immediately cast his 
eye upon his dial-plate. If he had a mind to 
write any thing to his friend, he directed his 
needle to every letter that formed the words 
which he had occasion for, making a little 
pause at the end of cyery word or sentence, to 
avoid confusion. The friend in the meanwhile 
saw his own sympathetic needle moving oi 
itself to every letter which that of bis cor- 
respondent pointed at. By this means they 
talked together across a whole continent, 
niid convoyed their thoughts to one another 
in an instant over cities or mountains, seas or 
d«?scrts. 

If Monsieur Scudery, or any other writer on 
romance, had introduced a n'.'cromancer. who 
is generally in the train of a knighl-errant. 
making a present to two lovers of a couple of 
these above-mentioned needles, the reader 
would not have been a little pleased to have 
seen them corresponding with one another 
when they were guarded by spies and watches, 
or separated by castles and adventures. 

• J.il«, ii |irii!.r» 
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In the meaiiwliile, if ever thit; iiivection 
shoald be rcTivcd or put in practice, I wwld 
propose that upon the lover's dial-plate there 
should be written not only the four-and-twenty 
letters, but several entire words which have al- 
ways a place in passionate epistles ; as flames, 
darts, die, languish, absence, Cupid, heart, 
eyes, hang, drown, and the like. This would 
very much abridge the lover's pains in this 
way of writing a letter, as it would enable 
him to express the most useful and signifi- 
cnnt words with a single touch of the needle. 

C. 
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(Jr^ditur, px medio quia res arcessit, hab«ro 
f'udorifl minimum ——— Hor. Lib. 'i. Bp. i. IGtJ. 

Tu write on nil jar themes, i« thoufbt an cosy tubk. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* VouR Speculations do not so generally pre- 
vail over men's manners as 1 could wish. A 
former paper of your's concerning the misbe- 
Imviour of people, who are nccebsarily ui each 
other's company in 'travelling, ought to have 
been a lustii^ admonition against transgres- 
sions of that kind. But I had the fate of your 
quaker, in meeting with a rude fellow in a 
stage-coach, who entertained two or three wo- 
men of us (for there was no man besides him- 
self) with lanji^agc as indecent as ever was 
heard upon the water. The impertinent ob- 
servations which the coxcomb made upon our 
fihame and confusion were buch, that it is an 
unspeakable grief to reflect upon them. As 
much as you have declaimed against duellinfj^, 
I hope you will do us the justice to declare, that 
if the brute has courage enough to send to the 
place where he saw us all alight together to get 
rid of him, there is not one of us but has a lover 
who shall avenge the insult. It would certain- 
ly be worth your consideration, to look in- 
to the frequent misfortunes of this kind, to 
ivhic)) the modest and innocent arc exposed, 
by the licentious behaviour of such us arc as 
much strangers to good-breeding as to virtue. 
Could we avoid hearing what we do not ap- 
prove, as easily as we can seeiug what is disa- 
greeable, there were some consolation ; but 
since in u box at a play, in an assembly of 
ladies, or even in a pew at church, it is iu the 
power of a gross coxcomb to utter what u wo- 
man cannot avoid hearing, how miserable is 
her ronditiou who comes within the power of 
Mich impertiuents ? and how necessary is it to 
repeat invectives against such a behaviour 7 If 
tiie licentious had not utterly forgot what it is 
tu be modt;i:t, they would know that offended 
modesty labours under one of the greatest suf- 
ferings to which human life ran be exposed. 
Ifffiese brutes could reflect thu» much, though 
tliey want »hame, they would be morf d by 
their pity, to abhor an impu<leiit behaviour in 
tlie presence %f the chaste and innocent. If 
you will oblige us with a Spectator on this sub- 
ject, and procure it to be pasted against ttvery 
stage-coach in Great Britain as the law of the 
journey, yon will highly cbliffc the whole sex. 



for which you JiAve professed so great on es- 
teem ; und iu particular the two ladies my late 
fellow-sufferers, und, Sir, 

* Your most Immble servant, 

'REBECCA RIDIKOUOOD.*. 
' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* The matter which I am now going (f send 
you, is an unhappy story in low life, and will 
recommend itself, so that you must excuse the 
manner of expressing it. A poor idle drunk- 
en weaver in Spital-fields has a faithful labo- 
rious wife, who by her frugality and industiy 
hud laid by her as much money as purcliased 
her a ticket in the preseut lottery. She bai^ 
hid this very privately in the bottom of a trunk 
and had giveu her number to a friend and con- 
fidant, who had promised to keep the secret, 
and bring her news of the success. 1 he p«or 
adventurer was one day gone abroad, when 
her careless husband, suspecting she had sEp 
ved some money, searches e\wy corner, till at 
length he Andj this same iii*ket ; which he im- 
mediately carries abroad, sells, and squanders 
away the money without the wife's suspecting 
any ' thing of the matter. A day or two after 
this, this friend, who was a woman, comes and 
brings the wife word^ that siie had a benefit of 
five hundred pounds. The pour creature over- 
joyed, flies up stairs to her husband, who was 
then at work, and desires him to leave his loom 
for that evening, and come and drink with a 
friend of his and her's below. The man re- 
ceived this cheerful invitation as bad husbands 
sometimes do, and aflcr a cross word or two. 
told her he would not come. His wife witH 
tenderness renewed her importunity, and at 
length said to him, " My love! 1 have within 
these few months, unknown to you, scraped 
together as nmch money as has bought us a 
ticket in the lottery, and now here is Mrs. 
Quick come to tell nie, that it is come up this 
morning a five hundred poinid priz.e." The 
husband replies immediately, ** YoU lie, you 
slut, you have no ticket, for 1 have sold it." 
The poor woman upon this faints away in a fit, 
recovers, and is now run distracted. As she 
had no design to defraud her husband, but 
WHS willing only to participate in his good for- 
tune, every one pities her, but thinks her hits» 
band's punishment but just. This, sir, is a 
matter of fact, and would, if the persons and 
circumstances nere greater, in a weil-wrought 
piny be called Beautiful Distress. I have only 
sketched it out with chalk, and know a good 
hand can make a moving picture witii worse 
materials. * Sir, kc' 

* 3iR. SPr.CTATOR, 

' I am what the world colls a warm fellow, 
and by good success in trude I have raised my- 
self to a rapacity of making some figure m 
the world ; but no matter for that. I have 
now under my guavdianbhip a conpleof nieces, 
who will certainly make me run mad ; which 
you will not won<!er at, when I tell you they 
are femule viituusos, and during the three 
years and a half that I I:a%e had them under 
my care, they ne%er iu the least inclined their 
thoughts towards any one sinirlc part of tlm 
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cliarartt-i oi u noiabie womun. Whilst they 
!«hoiiId TiHvv been considering the proper iu- 
j^ediGiit!! for a sack-posnet, you should hear a 
dispute concerning the magnetic virtue of the 
loadstone, or perhaps the pressure of the at- 
mosphere. Their language is peculiar to 
themselves, and they scorn to express them- 
selves on the meanest trifles with words that 
are not of a Latin derivation. But this were 
sapportablo still, would they sufler me to en- 
Joy an uniuterruptcd ignorance; but unless I 
fall in with their ahstractc<I ideas of things 
[M they rail them) I must not expect to smoke 
one pipe in quiet. In a late fit of the gout I 
complained of the pain of that distemper, 
vhen my niece Kitty begged leave to assure 
me, that whatever I might think, several great 
philosophers, both ancient and modern, were 
of opinion, that both pleasure and pain were 
imaginary distinctions, and that tiiere was no 
^^ch thin;; as either in rerum naiura* 1 han- 
oflen heard them affirm that the fire was mtt 
hot: and one d»v whrn I, with the authoritv 
iif an old follow, desired one of them to put 
my blue cloak oii my knees, she answered, 
'' Sir, I will reach the cloak; but take notice, 
I do not do it as allowing your description ; 
for it might as well be called yellow as blue ; 
for colour is nothing but the various infrac- 
tions of the rays of the sun.'* Miss Molly 
told mc one day, that to say snow was while, 
is allowini; a vulgar error ; for as it contains 
a great qiiautity of nitrous particles, it might 
he more reasonably supposed to be black. In 
short, ihf* young husseys would persuade me, 
that to believe one's eyes is a sure way to be 
deccfived; and have ofYen advised me, by no 
means to trust any thing so fallible as my 
fienses. What I have to beg of you now is, to 
turn one speculation to the due regulation of 
female literature, so far at least as to make 
it consistent with the quiet of such whose fate 
it is to be liable to its insults ; and to tell us 
the di fTerenco between a gentleman that should 
make cheese-cakes and raise paste^ and a lady 
that reads Locke, and understands the ma- 
thematic*. In which you will extremly 
oblige 

* Your hearty friend and humble servant, 
T. * ABRAHAM THRIFTY. 
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lAurmam quidem ipffam, M aroc fili, et tfuraiiam faeiem 
lionr»iti % if] AS -, qine mi oculiit comeretiir, nirnbiJeri ainorc* 
(ut ait PluU}) cxcitaret supipntie. TW, Qgu. 

Yon ic^i niy i*on Marcii!>, virtue 9» it ware omhoHicrl, 
\i'hi(h, if it roiiM l»c inade the objactof h\f^\, would (aa 
Plato fi-M3 :«) cxcito ia Ub a woadcrlul lovo uf winloni. 

I i»o not rrniftml»er to have read any dis- 
course written expressly upon the beauty and 
loveliness of virtue, without considering it as a 
dutv, and ns the means of making us happy 
both now and hcrcaHer. I design therefore 
this speculation as an essay upon that subject, 
in which I >hcill consider virtue no farther than 
as it is in itself of an amiable nature, after 
having premised, that I understand by the 
vord » irtiit* •'•nrh n irencnil notion as w aflixed 



to it by the writers of morality, and whidi by 
devout men generally goes niider the na— of 
religion, and by men of the world under the 
name of honour. 

Hypocrisy itself d(»es great honoiir, or n^ 
ther justice, to rcligioo. and tacitly ocknow^ 
edges ii to he an ornament to human nature. 
The hypocrite would not be at so much poiai 
to put on the appearance of Yirtue, if he did 
not know it was the most proper and d^ 
fectual means to gain the love and esteea of 
mankind. 

We learn from Hierocles, it was a cooh 
mon saying among the heathens, that the 
wise man hates no body, but only loves the 
virtuous. 

Tully has a very beautiful gradation <tf 
thoughts to show how amiable virtue is. 
' We love a virtuous man/ rays he, ' who 
lives in the remotest parts of the earth, though 
we are altogether out of the reach of his vh*- 
tuc, and can receive from it no manner of 
benefit. Nay, one who died several ages ago, 
raises a seci'et fondness and benevolence far 
him in our minds, when we read his stmy. 
Nay, what is still more, one who has been the 
enemy of our country, provided his wars were 
regulated by justice and humanity, su in the 
instance of Pyrrhus, whom Tolly mentioas 
on this occasion in o]>position to Hannibal. 
Such is the natural beauty and loveliness of 
virtue. 

Stoicism, which was the pedantry of virtue, 
ascribes all good qualifications of what kind 
soever to the virtuous man. Accordingly 
Cato, in the character Tully has left of him, 
carried matters so far, thiit he would not al- 
low any one hut a virtuous man to bo hand- 
some. This indeed looks more like a philoso- 
phical rant than the real opinion of a wise 
man ; yet this was what Cato very seriously 
maintained. In short, the Stoics thought 
they could not sufficiently represent the ex- 
cellence of virtue, if they did not comprehend 
in the notion of it all possible perfections ; and 
therefore did not only suppose, that it was 
transcendautly beautiful in itself, but that it 
made the very body amiable, and banished 
every kind of deformity from the person in 
whom it resided. 

It is a common observation, that the most 
abandoned to all sense of goodness, are apt to 
wish those who are related to them of a dif- 
ferent character : and it is very observable, 
that none are more struck with the charms of 
virtue in the fair-sex than those who by their 
very admiration of it are carried to a desure 
of ruining it. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a 
fine picture in a good light, and therefore it is 
no wonder that it makes the beautiful sex all 
over charms. 

As virtue in general is of an amiable smd 
lovely nature, there are sonu* particular kinds 
of it which are more so than others, and 
these are such as dispose us to do good to 
mankind. Temperance and abstinence, faith 
and devotion, are in themselves perhaps as 
laudable as any other virtues : but those which 
^make a man popular and beloved, are .iustice. 
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charity, nmniliceiicc, and, in short, all the 
good qoalUies that render us beneficial to each 
other. For this reason eren an extravagant 
man, who has nothing else to recommend him 
bat a false generosity, is often more beloyed 
•■d esteemed than a person of a much more 
finished character, who is defective in this 
particular. 

The two great ornaments of virtue, which 
show her in the most advantageous views, .and 
make her altogether lovely, are cheerfulness 
suid good'Oature. These generally go toge- 
ther, as a man cannot be agreeable to others 
who is not easy within himself. They are 
both very requisite in a virtuous mind, to 
keep out melancholy from the many serious 
thoughts it is engaged in, and to hinder its 
natural hatred of vice from souring into seve- 
rity, andcensoriousness. 

If virtue is of this amiable nature, what can 
we think of those who can look upon it with an 
eye of hatred and ill-will, or can suffer their 
aversion for a party to blot out all the merit of 
the person who is engaged ia it T A man must 
be excessively stupid, as well as uncharitable, 
who believes that there is no virtue but on his 
own side, and that there are not men as honest 
as hnnself who may differ from him in political 
priadples. Men may oppose one another in 
some particulars, but ought not to carry their 
hatred to those qualities which are of so ami- 
able a nature in themselves, and have nothing 
to do with the points in dispute. Men of vir- 
tue, though of different interests, ought to 
consider themselves as more nearly united 
with one another, than with the vicious part 
of mankind, who embark with them in the 
same civil concerns . We should bear the same 
love towards a man of honour who is a living 
antagonist, which Tully tells us in the fore- 
mentioned passage, eveiy one naturally does 
to an enemy that is dead. In short, we should 
esteem virtue though in a foe, and abhor vice 
though in a friend. 

I speak this with an eye to those cruel 
treatments which men of all sides are apt to 
give the characters of those who do not agree 
with them. How many persons of undoubt- 
ed probity and esrmplary virtue, on either 
side, are blackened and defamed f How ma- 
ny men of honour exposed to public obloquy 
and reproach 7 Those therefore who are either 
the instruments or abettors in such infernal 
dealings, ought to be looked upon as persons 
who make use of religion to promote their 
cause, not of their cause to promote religion. 

C. 
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^— ^ Jndox et CaOiduH audis. 

Bt. Lib.3. 9at. vii. 101. 

A judge of pajntiag yoo, a coantriaMor. 

C^vent Garden, 

* MR. SPECTATOR, DeC. 7. 

' I CA?ir(OT, without a double injustice, for- 
bear expressing to you the satisfaction which 
a whole dan of virtuosos have received from 
those hintft which you have lately given the 



town on the cartoons of the inimitable Raph- 
ael. It should methinks be the business of a 
Spectator to' improve the pleasures of sight, 
and there cannot be a more immediate way to 
it than recommending the study and observa- 
tion of excellent drawings and pictui-es. WJien 
I first went to view those of Raphael which 
you have celebrated, I must confess I was but 
bai-ely pleased ; the next time 1 lilted them 
better, but at last as 1 grew better acquainted 
with them, 1 fell deeply in love with them ; 
like wise speeches, they suuk deep into my 
heart : for you know, Mr. Spectator, that a 
man of wit may extremely affect one for the 
present, but if he has not discretion, his merit 
soon vanishes away : while a wise man that 
has not so great a stock of wit, shall neverthe- 
less give you a far greater and more lasting 
satisfaction. Just so it is in a picture that is 
smartly touched, but not well studied; one 
may call it a witty picture, though the painter 
in the mean time may be in danger of being 
called a fool. On the other hand, a picture 
that is thoroughly understood in the whole, 
and well performed in the pai*ticulars, thatii 
begun on the foundation of geometry, famed 
on by the rules of perspective, architecture, 
and anatomy, and perfected by a good han> 
moa^, a just and natural colouring, and such 
passions and expressions of the mind as arc 
almost peculiar to Raphael ; this is what you 
may justly style a wise picture, and which sel- 
dom fails to strike us dunb, until we can aa- 
semblc all our faculties to make but a tolera- 
ble judgment upon it. Other pictures are 
made for the eyes only, as rattles are made 
for children's ears ; and certainly that picture 
that only pleases the eye, without representing 
some wcU-chosen part of nature or other, 
does but show what fine colours are lo be sold 
at the colour-shop, and mocks the works of the 
Creator. If the best Imitator of nature is not 
to be esteemed the best painter, but he that 
makes the greatest show and glare of colours; 
it will necessarily follow, that he who can ar- 
ray himself in the most gaudy draperies is 
best drest, and he that can speak loudest the 
best orator. Every man when he looks on a 
picture should examine it according to that 
share of reason he is master of, or he will be 
in danger of making a wrong judgment, if 
men when they walk abroad would make 
more frequent observations on those beauties 
of nature which every moment present them- 
selves to their view, they would be better 
judges when they saw her well imitated at 
home. This would help to correct those er- 
rors which most pretenders fall into, who are 
over hasty in their judgments, and will not 
stay to let reason come in for a share in the 
decision. It is for want of this that men mis- 
take in this case, and in common life, a wild 
extravagant pencil for one that is truly bold 
and great, an impudent fellow for a man of 
true courage and bravery, hasty and unreason- 
able actions for enterprises of spirit and I'eso- 
lution, gaudy colouring for that which is truly 
beautiful, a false and insinuating discourse for 
simple truth elegantly recommended. The 
parallel will hold thr^mfJbL «S\^^Yvtssk^\«KKk 
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>nd palotiiis iu<>; uiiil ■>!« vinooHDi abu*p- 
■eniinncd will be K^ul to f*e jou draw it 
wiih your tBrnu or ul. Ai tlir nhadonrii in a 
f iclnre rcpmmt the inrioiia iir mdnnphnlt . 
(o the lighti lis llie bright anil Ihviy houglb 
Aatbere bauld he but Mc forciblp light in A 
picture which ihoulH «Bich (h« rye nnd All 
«n the hero, lo their ihould br but on* objrur 
of our \atf. evrn the AuIIiot at aaliirp. Thnr 
ami Ihe like n-fleclic.n», well ImproTed, migJii 
»ery mucli comribute to o]ien the bi'auty of 
thu «rt, unil prevcni young pi-ople fton, be- 
ing [H>i>onril by tlir ill guilo of any ettrata- 
eant worknan that diuuM br impuaed iipDn 
n<. 'lam. Sir, 

• Vour mo^l humble (cnraiit.' 



my uwu inrlinatiuii. I liope, lir, if jou an- 
nul propne entirely lo reform tbit bvU, f oa 
will tuhc ineh .notice of it Id loiDe af ;oor 
rMuraipFctrialltn*, a* nuy put the deacrriaf 

urei ; and at Ihe unte time llw mptt may 

niLble'ihal ihii *ort of Rtijifa ia mi flu- 
fmm an lunocenl dirrrHion, that ii it the higb- 
ent degrvp ihal vice which ia said lo compn' 
hcnd all oihers, 

' I am. Sir, Ti>urltiin>b1aiar*afM, 
T. ■CONSTANTIA FIELD- 



not but ad mi 



■ Thiiu^h am a womaiA, yet I am one of 
thoee wlio fOtrfeai IhemifWei higlilj plMU?d 
irithKipeciilatiiiiiybu ubiiged the world with 
' r Ajd, fnua an old Ureek pnet you 
iitUva. in lelalinn to the sevunit Os- 
ir own lei. I could 
w jii*lly the characlen «f 
iramrii iu lhl« ag.- fall in with the tiuies of 
Simonidei. tliite hiii-c no uuc of thowfom I 
have nfll ul Kuni" 1111:1' ''r other n( my lifr iiirl 
with » Hiuiptr of. Knt. vr, the ruhjeei of tliii 

ErciicHt addre*ii an- 11 ul of women, coining- 
ended. I ihiiik, in (ho ninih npnin of Ihsi 
nccrialion, called the Apn; the description 
ia wton - HdI !■> hr. " Thai Ihey are such ai 
lir« both njily and ilWialUTed, wlio have iiolh- 
itg braiilifui then»ei*rs. and endrun 
tract from. '•"-■>- 



&.] Tvtidas, Decembtr 11, ITIl- 



:iuiM. 10 \Acvr. iliiHjM weulhpfticciif tnlk- 

iKt, It nolhing which on* regarda M 
wUhaif eye lif mirlii and piiy ai ioso- 
, irhsDit haa in it a dash of folly. At 
me lime tlial one ateeuu tbe TJrtM, 
tempted 10 1hU|; U el the ■implicity which, 
nccompaniea it. VVheu a man ii made nf 
'lolly uf Ihe duie, iritlioul the least grain of 



ridici 






anny e 



i U'll 



>riLfc, I 



Tb( 



itory of (heir founderSt 
he paited the Etrectt in (be 
ing, he diicavered a yonnc 
ill ncornei'; upounliicbiha 
j;(iad hilUt,JA; they, lilted up hit bands to hea- 
veu tnlh ft lecn-l ibaidugiviug. tbnl llicrewai 
!-lill su much Chrialiiu charily in the worU. 
The innocence of the laint made him mit- 
Inkc Ihe kill of Ilic lover for a talute of 
chnrity, 1 am hcorlily cuncrnied when 1 lee 
D virtuous muu nilhoul a competent knowl- 
i>Ui;i: n( ihe wnrld : und if Ihcre be auy use iu 
iiii'>p my pnpcrt, it is ihi>, Ihni wiihoul repre- 
M^iiiitii: Vice under «n> falie alluring notioni, 
liii'V ^iti' my reader an baigbl into Ihe «ayi 
ul' loi'ii, and repreienl human nature in nil ili 
chniigeable cnlauri. The man who hai not 
bernengi(;edin AHV of the foUiea of <fa eWorld, 
nr. :i*!=iial.sprareeii!ir.'<iiciit. ' hnchiicyed in 
Ihi' WHV'i uf men.' luny here fiud a picluri: of 
ils t'till'ies BitJ -ezlratagancie*- Tlie linuov 
bnil Ihe iiiiinrpul m.iy know in Apeeulation 
nhxl ihey could never arrive at by practice, 
nnd by Uiii mean* avoid the snarei of the 
multv*. the curruptinni uf itiE viciout, and the 
n-aduniiiss uf iliu prejudiced- Their luiDdt 
m&v be opened without being vitiated. 

It is uith ;iii eye to my folluwiug correj' 
IHindeiil. Mr. Timolhy Doodle, who neeaii a 
verv well-meaniug luan, thai I have writlcu 
Ihin' short preface, to which 1 shall subjoin a 
lutlrr I'runi Ihu iuid Mr. Dooille. 



ridirile eveiy thing that np- 
prarKno in other*.' Now, sir. Ihia aert. aa 1 
have bom lold. is very frequent in the great 
town where TbBlivf; but a nycn'cmial ace 
*f life obliK.s inp to naidf altiiKetlier in the 
couiilry, lliiiniih i^i-l many niilr^ from Lrii- 

tfai'iD. nur indi'iil i> il mli .md , 

■si linn- laiely firttiiil !■ Vi -i 

miMt know, sir. that iii ii ■ i" .^n ■ nt ihr-i 

lied for Ihetrasun iiiil l:n- from llie plaii- wl.eie 
1 live- A« they rrm ttrniigera in ihe cuiitry 
Ihey were visited bv ilie lailie* about ihfm. of 
whum I"»a4 0ui-. with nii hnmanily iimil in 
thujic who pas* mosi of t' eir trnie in solitndo. 
The npr» liied with n« very a!:r.'iiiljly our civ. 11 

when they brqaa to bethink t mseFrciof rr- 

Ihul Ihey began to Kei iheinselvp* uhnut Ihe 
proper imil dislin-tui^bing btniini-s« uf Ihcir 
character; nnd as it i« -aid of evil spiriw. thai 
Ihey are apt I" eniry away n piece «I Ihe 
Iiuum; ihey are uh.iiii t'o leave, hi apea with- 
out regaid to riHiiiiipn inercy, ci ttiy ftp gn- 
litudf. thnngh fit ti> mimii- nnrl fall font oil the 

faces. dresH, aoil heliaviiuir of their innnrciit 

iieiehboura, beHnai.ig »!>ominable ci-nsures ■ I rould heartily wUh lliat you would let 
BuddiwiBiefulapH'"!'"'". '*"»"»''■? "'T"' '" •""">■ .vur opinion upon teveral inr 
niek-nnmev on all of them i nnd in iliort, like diviT.iona which are in use amoii; ui, and 
- - ... .jy proper to pas« away • » * " 

' uf ridiculi'. 1 could not night for liione who do not care to throw 
luell Iheirtiine at an opera, or at the playh< 
ftMnUw"u\A-\w«'' V«n«in oaTtienlnr. whni nn- 
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lioo you have of liot-t:uckte< ; u alw, whetlict 
you think Ihu queitioni and comnunib, mot- 
ion, limiliet, and croai-purpoKi have oof 
nunc mirth and oil in them tlian thoan piiblir 
divcnioDi which ate groni) lo very fashitjiiii- 
ble among ut. Kyou would recoinmeuil lo 
our wives and dauglitert. wlio read yuur |id- 
pert with ■ great deal uf plumurc, lonw of 
thote ipord and paitimei that may \ie praclii- 
cd williia doors, sod by I he Cii'-sidc, we who 
Id be hugely olilig- 



tbrte ■port) 






>t 1*11 



yoii 



<ll» 



iildlij 



) pnstimei not only meriv 
inaoeeni; lor which reason I have iiol n 
tioned either whitk or lanierloo, nor iud 
■o much BI onc-aud-lbirly. After hai 
comDunicated lo you my lequeil upon ' 
SDtgect, r will be io Tree ai to (ell you I 
my wife and I pa M away -' — ■-'' 



lal.whellier lilceding upuu an attar, ilodt wilh 
dartt, or held in the hand oT a Cupid, boi at- 
ivays beeu looked upon as lalUinanic ia du- 
ireaK-]! of this iinlui-e. I am acquainted with 
many a brave fellow, who earrici hli miilren 
ia t,.e lid of ills snull-[iox, and by that ezpe* 
dient has lupiiorted himsrtf under the abaenes 
of a whole campaign. ('or my own part, I 
have tried all these rcmedirs. but never round 
EO much henclit from any as from a ring, in 
which my mislma's hnir is plaited together 
very aiiificially in a kind of ti iie-iover's knot. 
Ai I have received ^reM benefit from thia 
Kcrcl, I think myself uhligud to communicate 
it to Hie public for the eood of my fellow sub- 
jecls, I desire you will add Ihit letter as an 
nppenilii to yonr consolaliong upon abaencc. 



* good-ht,. 



■he be young and handsome, ■ 
mourcd lo a miracle, alie doei not ci 
•adding abroad like ollieia of her sex. 
II a very friendly man, a colonel in tlie 
whom I am mij^btily obliged lo for hia civililiri, 
that comes to >ec me ul moat every night; for 
he ia not one of those giddy voung fellows tlial 
cannot live out of a play-houic. tVhen we nrr 
together, wr very often make a party of Blind- 
inan'i BulT, which is a sporl I like the bPCtcr, 
became there is a ^od drsl of eicrcise in it. 
The colonel and I ere blinded by turns, and yon 
vould langb your hcnrt out lo aec whot poiiK 

posBili1eforuslDseclhele.iatgliDipaeofli|;i«. „„, and 
The poor colonel Bometimeshiuhtanoie ago 
a pout, and makei us die with laughing. 
Iinve generally the good luck not to burl 
" ' " " T very often above half an hour 






' T. B.' 
h a Idler 



I shall conclude 

y last Tuetdaj's pi 
' Mccounl of the grei 



modern Greeks nnd Trojans. 

' This will give you lo uiiderslaud, thai tiicrc 

ia at preteni in the society whereof I am a 

member, a very conaidrrabie body of Trqjana, 

who, upon proper occasion, woidd not Ciil 

ourtelTri. In tlie mcou while we 



1 by il 



catch ei 



e nurE<r]ve 


up and down in 


may have 


the more sport. 1 


lint a. as 


ample ofsuchinne 


1 wotdd 


ave you recon.m 


Mot 


rtleemed air, 


•Your eve 


r loving friend. 



The foltnwing Idler was occaaioned by m 
last ThurMlay'a paper ni>on the absence of li 
vera, and the melhnils Ihcrcin menlioned nf 
ntakiiig luch absence supportable. 



which absent lovei 



several ways of con»ol 
make use of while 
of departure, whie 



lolved by the iini opportunity 
atincfc Mr. Joihua Barnes, whom we look 
upon es the Achillea of Ihe opposite party. Ai 
for myself, 1 have had ilic rcpulatinn ever since 
I came from scliool, of being u trusty Trnjan, 
and am resolved never lu give quarter to the 
imaUeft particle of Greek, wherever I chance 
to meet it. Il j« for this reason I lake it vetj 
ill of you. Ilial you aumdimea hang out Gredt 
coloura at Ihe head of your paper, and some- 
limea give a word of Iht enemy even in the 
body of it. When I meet witli any tbiug of 
Ihia nalure, I Ihrow down your ipeculationa 
upon tlio table, with that form of words which 
we moke use of when we declare war upon an 



.^mong theae. ihc first and most rereivcd i.'f n 
crooked shilling, which haa ndministerrd sttri 
comfort lo our Ibrclatlierg, und il Mill made 
we uf on thi,-. necasion with very gondelTerll 
in niOKI parts of her maiefly'ii dominion-i.i 
There are siiiiie, I know, who think a croun! 
pleeu cnl intolwo equal parts, aud proicrved 
1^ the diKlaul luvcra, is nf more sovrreigu 
virtue Ihan the former. Bui lince opinions 
are divided in liiis particular, whv may not ttir 
same persons make use of lioth> The figure 
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Oi* iM ri-i }i ay'rp n urwin IlMiiir, 

0;Vj ehicfiumia. yx.uij it t'rrmTt ^nnra, 

//■■.Uisd sA.a. 

Nut nv».r trndcr xitMtn broujtlit then fiath: 
SmtiB ntffl n>ck'> hinl pniiwln (ivu ihsc f«ia< 

til!' innatinn'. m nntaa'd ikji aUnd. 
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' MR. 8PECTAT«B, 

' Ai your paper it part of the equipage of 
the tea-table, I conjure you to print what 1 
BOW write to you ; for I have no other way to 
Gommuuicate what I have to say to the fair- 
aez on the most important circumstance of 
life, even " the care of children." 1 do not 
understand that you profess your paper is 
always to consist of matters which are only to 
entertain the learned and polite, but that it 
mav agree with your design to publish some 
which may tend to the information of mankind 
in general ; and when it does so, you do more 
than writing wit and humour. Give me leave 
then to tell you, that of all the abuses that 
ever you have as yet endeavoured to reform, 
certauily not one wanted so much your assist- 
ance as the abuse in nursing of children. It 
is unmerciful to see, that a woman endowed 
with all the perfecrtions and blessings of nature 
can, as soon as she is delivered, turn off her 
innocent, tender, and helpless infant, and give 
it up to a woman that is (ten thousand to one) 
neither in health nor good condition, neither 
sound in mind nor body, that haj neither ho- 
nour nor reputation, neither love nor pity for 
the poor babe, but more regard for the money 
than for the whole child, and never will take 



Biberius Mero. The same Diodonu alto 
lates of Caligula, predecetior to Nero, that hit 
nurse nsed to moisten the nipples of her braaiC 
ftiequently with blood, to make Caligula take 
the better hold of them ; which, says Diodorai 
was the cause that made him so blood-thirsty 
and cruel all his life-time after, that he aot 
only committed frequent murder by hit own 
hand, but likewise wished that all human kind 
wore but one neck that he might have the 
pleasure to cut it off. Such -like degencraciei 
astonish the parents, who not knowinc after 
whom the child can take, see one indued to 
stealing, another to drinking, cruel^ stupidi- 
ty ; yet all these are not minded. Nay, it is 
easy to demonstrate, that a child, although h 
be bom from the best of parents, may be car- 
rupted by an ill-tempered nurse. How maii^ 
children do we see daily brought into fits, eoi^ 
sumptions, rickets, &«. merely by sucking thsfa' 
nurses when in a passion or fury 7 But indeed 
almost any disorder of the nurse is a disorder 
to the child, and few nurses can be found is 
this town but what labour under some distem- 
per or other. The first question that is gene- 
rally asked a young woman that wants to be a 
nurse, why she should be a nurse to other peo- 
ple's children, is answered, by her having an 



farther care of it than wjiat by all the encour- ill husband, and that she must make shift to 



agemcnt of money and presents she is forced 
to ; like ^sop's earth, which would not nunc 
the plant of another ground, although never 
so much iuiprove<l. by reason that plant was 
not of its own production. And since another'* 
child is no more natural to a nurse than a plant 
to a strange and different ground, how can it 
be supposed that the child should thrive; and 
if it thrives, must it not imhibe the gioss hu- 
mours and qualities of the nurse, like a plant 
in a different ground, or like a graft upon a 
different stock? Do not we observe, that a 
Iamb suckins^ a goat changes very much its na- 
ture, nay even its skin and wool into the goat 
kind 7 The power of a nurse over a child, 
by infusing into it with her milk her qualities 
and dispo^iition, is sufficiently and daily ob- 
served. Hence came that old saying concern- 
ing anill-nntured and malicious fellow, that '* he 
had imbibed his malice with his nurse's milk, or 
that some brute or other had been his nurse." 
Hence fioiniiliis and Remus were said to have 
been nursed by n wolf ; Telephus, the son of 
Hercules by a hind; Pelias the son of N^eptune 
by a mare: and iEgisthus by a goat ; not that 
they had actually sucked such creatures, as 
some simpletons have imagined, hut that their 
nurses had been of such a nature and temper, 
and infused such into them. 

' Many instances may be produced from 
good authorities and daily experience, that 
children actually suck in the several passions 
and depraved inclinations of their nurses, 
as auger, malice, fear, molanchoh, sadness. 
desire, and aversion. This Diodorus, lib. 2. 
witnesses, when he speaks, saying, that Nero 
the emperor's nurse had been \ery much ad- 
dicted to drinking ; which habit Nero received 
from his nurse, and was so very particular in 
thig, that the people took so much notice of it. 



live. I think now this very answer is enough 
to give any body a shock if duly considered ; 
for an ill husband may, or ten to one if he does 
not, bring home to his wife an ill distemper, 
or at least vexation and disturbance. Besides 
as she takes the child out of mere necessity, 
her food will be accordingly, or else very coarse 
at best ; whence proceeds an ill connected aad 
coarse food for the child; for as the blood, so 
is the milk ; and hence I am very well assured 
proceeds the scurvy, the evil, and many other 
distempers. I beg of you, for the sake of the 
many poor infants that may and will be saved 
by weighing this case seriously, to exhort the 
people with the utmost vehemence, to let the 
children suck their own mothers, both for the 
benefit of mother and child. For the general 
argument, that a mother is weakened by giv- 
ing suck to her children, is vain and simple. 
I will maintain that the mother grows stronger 
by it, and will have her health better than she 
would have othen%isc. She will find it the 
greatest cure and preservative for the vapours 
and future miscarriages, much beyond any 
other remedy whatsoever. Her children will 
be like giants, whereas otherwise they are but 
living shadows, and like unripe fruit ; and cer- 
tainly if a woman is strong enough to bring 
forth a child, she is beyond all doubt strong 
enough to nurse it afterwards. It grieves roe 
to observe and consider how many poor chil- 
dren arc daily ruined by careless nurses ; and 
yet how tender ought they to be to a poor in- 
fant, since the least hurt or blow, especially up- 
on the head, may make it senseless, stupid, er 
otherwise miserable for ever ! 

' But I cannot well leave this subject as yet; 
for it seems to me very unnatural, that a wo- 
man that has fed a child as part of herself for 
nine months, should have no desire to nune it 



us insff^nd m' Tfherii!« Nero, the"; raUcd Viira\^aT\\\w»whon brought to light and before her 
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eyes, and when by its cry it implores her m- 
BUtance and the office of a moihcr. Do not 
the very cruelest of bruteii tend their youngs 
ones wiih all the caie and delight imaginable 7 
How can she be called a mother that will not 
■arte her young ones ? The earth is called the 
mother of all things, not because she produces 
faat because she maintauis and nurses what 
•he produces. The generation of the Infant 
If the effect of desire, but the care of it argues 
^rtve and oboice. I am not ignorant but that 
tliere are some cases of necessity, where a mo- 
ther cannot give suck, and then out of two 
«vils the least must be chosen ; but there are 
ao Tery few, that I am sure in a thousand there 
b hardly one real instance ; for if a woman 
does but know that her husband can spare 
•bout three or six shillings a week extraordi- 
nary, (although this is but seldom considered) 
■he certainly, with the assistance of her goM- 
aipe, will soon persuade the good man to send 
thie child to nurse, and easily impotie upon him 
by pretending indisposition. This cruelty is 
supported by fashion, and nature gives'pUce 
to custom. * Sir, 

T. ' Your humble servant.' 
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'E« ro^aranr nJiTet — — — Hesiod. 
Their ■atir'dliiNi ■ Vi'ordy tiMrent pour. 

We are told by some ancient authors, that 
Socrates was instructed in eloquence by a wo- 
man whose name, if I am not mistaken, was 
Aspasia. I have inded very often looked up- 
on that art as the most proper for the female 
sex, and 1 think the universities would do well 
to consider whether they should not fill the rhe- 
toric chairs with she professors. 

It has been said in the praise of some men 
that they could talk whole hours together upon 
any thing ; but it must be owned to the honour 
of the other sex, that there are mauy among 
them who can talk whole hours together upon 
nothing. I have knbwn a woman branch out 
into a long extempore dissertation upon the 
edging of a petticoat, and chide her servant 
for breaking a china cup, in all the figures of 
rhetoric. 

Were women permitted to plead in courts 
of judicature, I am persuaded they would carry 
the eloquence of the bar to greater heights than 
it has yet arrived at. If any one doubt this, let 
bim but be present at those debates which 
frequently arise among the ladies of the British 
fisher>'. 

The first kind therefore of female orators 
which I shall take notice of, are those who are 
employed in stirring* up the passions; a part of 
rhetoric in which Socrates his wife had |>erhaps 
made a greater proficiency than his above men- 
tioned teacher. 

The second kind of female orators are those 
who deal in invectives, aud who are commonly 
known by the name of the censorious. The 
imaginnation and elocution of this set of rheto- 
riciani is wonderful. With what a fluency of 



invention, and co. iousnetis of exprcsMon, will 
they enlarge upon every little slip in the beha- 
viour of another 7 With how many different cir- 
cumstances, and with what variety of phraiet, 
will they tell over the same story ? I have known 
an old lady make an unhappy marriage the 
subject of a month's conversation. She Uame4 
the bride in one place; pitied her in another; 
laughed at her in a third, wondered at her in 
a fourth ; was angry with her in a fifth ; and, in 
jhort, wore out a pair of coach-horses in express- 
ing her concern for kcr. At length, after hav- 
ing quite exhausted the subject on this aide, 
she made a visit to the new-married pair, prai- 
sed the wife for the prudent choice she had 
made, told her the unreasonable reflections 
which seme malicious people had cast upon her, 
and desired that they might be better acquain- 
ted. The cc4)sure and approbation of this kind 
of women are therefore only to be considered as 
helps to discourse. 

A third kind of female orators may be com- 
prehended under the word gossips. Mrs. Fid- 
dle-Faddle is perfectly accomplished in this 
sort of eloquence; she launches out into descrip- 
tions of christenings, runs divisions upon an 
head-dress, knows every dish of meat that is 
served up in her neighbourhood, and enter- 
tains her company a whole aAcrnoon together 
with the wit of her little boy, before he is 
able to speak. 

The coquette may be looked upon as a 
f9urth kind of female orator. To give her- 
self the larger field for discourse, she hates 
and loves in the same breath, talks to her lap- 
dog or parrot, is uneasy in all kinds of wea- 
ther, and in every part of the room. She 
has false quarrels and feigned obligations to 
all the men of her acquaintance ; sighs when 
she is not sad, and laughs when she is not mer- 
ry. The coquette is in particular a great mis- 
tress of that part of oratory which is called ac- 
tion, and indeed seems to speak for no other 
purpose, but as it gives her an opportunity of 
stirring a limb, or varying a feature, of glanc- 
ing her eyes, or playing with her fan. 

As for newsmongers, politicians, mimics, 
story-tellers, with other characters of that 
nature which give birth to loquacity, they are 
as commonly found among the men as the 
women ; for which reason I shall pass them 
over in silence. 

I have often been pussled to assign a cause 
why women should have this talent of a ready 
utterance in so much greater perfection than 
men. 1 have sometimes fancied that they 
have not a retentive power or the faculty of 
suppressing their thoughts, as men have, but 
that they are necessiated to speak every thfaof 
they think ; and if so, it would perhaps fur- 
nish a very strong argument to the Cartesians 
for the supporting of their doctrine that the 
soul always thinks. But as several are of 
opinion that the fair-sex are not altogether 
strangers to the art of dissembling and con- 
cealing their thoughts, 1 have been forced to 
relinquish that opinion, and have therefore 
endeavoured to seek after some better reafon. 
In order to it, a friend of mine, who is an ex- 
cellent anatomist, bat proouied me bj tbc first 



opportunity 
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x» which reniUi it >•> wonderfull]' 

flippuit.or wlwther ttae filirn aril 
raa* not uc made up af a finer or more pliant 
0.r;.d, .■ wh.lh.Jlh.™ .r. .ol I. «»"•, KS'StK'J'SJS: 
paniculor miiKlet which dart it up and down 
by iuch ludden glances and vibralioni; or Xh«iib 
whether in the lail place, there nuiy not b- 
cenain unduce»ereil channeli running froi 
the head and Ihc heart to Ihii lilUe initnimei 
of loquacity, and conveying into it a perpetui 
affluency of aniroal npiriti. Nor muit I omn 
the rcaion which Hudibrai hB» given 
tfaoie who cen talk on triBei ipeak wi 
ncBletl fluency; namelv. that the loii 
■ rBce-horic, which rum Ihe fader the 

Which of theie reaioui loever nay be look- 
ed i^ion ai (be oiofI probable, I think the' 
Irighman'* thought wai very nalnral, who, af- 



rre auperiorftjp 

^, „,„^,, , _ inkind, who do 

il make it their endeavour to be beneficial to 
leicty; and who upon all occaiioni which 
icir eircuDilancei of life can adminiifer, do 
:>( take a certain unfeigned pleasure in coa> 
rring benefin of one kind or other. Thofe 
hoie ereat talpnti and high birth ha»e placed 

,tn> in conapicuou. .— ' ' '"' — "■"■- 

entably obliged to e: 
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And Ovid, thougli in the description 
TBTj barlmrnui circumilance, tells us, 
when the longueof a benuliful female was 
and thrown upon the ground, it could noi 
bear muttering even in that poiture : 




f life a 
ome nohle inclina- 

„, „ ..._ world, or tliesoeb 

HdvanlagPi become miifi>nunei, and shade and 
privacy are n more eligible portion. Where 
opportunities and inclinallooi are gi"" •" ** 
same prnon, we lometimes tee inblioie in- 
fiances of virtue, which lO daiile our imagi- 
nation., that we look with leom on all which 
in lower scenes of life we may onrselTes be 
shie lo practise. But thia ii a vicious way o( 
thinking ; and U heart some spice of romantic 
madness, for a man to imagine that he mnst 
crow ambi«iou«, or neck adventares, lo be 
Hbic to do greal actions. It i) In every man'* 
DOwer inthe world who i« above mere poverty, 
mt only lo do things worthy, but heroic. The 
TCat foundatioD of civil virtue is self-denial; 
!nd there is no one above the neretsilies of 
ife, but has opportunities of exercising that 
loble quality, and doing as much as his cir- 

lie nee of other men; and he who does mare 
n ordinary men practise upon such occa- 

friends, as if he had done enterprises 
...ich are usually attended with the highest 
plory. Men of public spirit differ rather in 
llivir circnm>tBnce« than their virtue ; and the 



If a tongue would be 
month, what could it have 
all ilB organs of speech, s 
iDund about it! I might 
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mention Ih 
. had ! not som 

look upon i( as fabulous.* 

I must confess I am go wonderfiiliy charmed 
with tliR music of this lillle instrument, that I 
would by no means discourage it. All that 1 
aim at by this dissertation is, lo cnre it of tt- 
vcral ilisagreeable notes, and in particular ol 
those little jaiTingi and dissonances which 
arise from anger, ceBsnriouinesi, gossiping 
and coquetry. In sliort, 1 would always hnvc 
it tuned by good-aalure, truth, discretion. 
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pursuit of hazardous actions for the good of 
otherg, at the same time gniifying their 
passion for glory ; so do worthy minds in the 
domestic way of life deny themselves many 
adTantnges, to satisfy a generous benevolence, 
which they bear to their • friends oppressed 
with distresses and calamities. Such natures 
one may caU stores of Providence, which are 
actuated by a secret celestial influence to un- 
dervalue the ordinary gratifications of wealth, 
to give comfort to an heart loaded with afflic- 
tion, to save a falling family, to preserve a 
braach of trade in their neighbourhood, to 
give work to the industrious, preserve the por- 
tion of the helpless infaot, and raise the head 
of the mourning father. People whose hearts 
are wholly bcut towards pleasure, or intent 
upon gain, never hear of the noble occurren- 
ces among men of industry and humanity. It 
would look like a city romance, to tell them 
of the generous merchant, who the other day 
sent this billet to an eminent trader under dif- 
ficulties to support himself, in whose fail 
many hundreds besides himself had perished : 
but because I think there is more spirit and 
true gallantry in it than in any letter I have 
ever read from Strcphon to Phillis, I shall in- 
sert it even in the mercantile honest style in 
which it was sent : 

' SIB, 

' I have heard of the casualties which have 
involved jrou in extreme distress at this time ; 
and knowing you to be a man of great good- 
nature, industry, and probity, have resolved 
to stand by you Be of good cheer; the bearer 
brings with him five thousand pounds, and has 
my order to answer your drawing as much 
more on my account. ' I did this in haste, for 
fear I should come too late for your relief; 
but you may value yourself with me to the 
sum of fifty thousand pounds ; for I can very 
cheerfully run the hasard of being so much 
less rich than I am now, to save an honest 
man whom I love.* 

' Your friend and servant, 

* w. s.* 

1 think there is somewhere in Montaigne 
mention made of a family-book, wherein all 
the occurrences that happened from one fe- 
neration of that house to another were re- 
corded. Were there such a method in the 
families which are concerned in this genero- 
sity, it would be an hard task for the greatest 
in Europe to give in their own, an instance of 
u benefit better placed, or conferred with a 
more graceful air. It has been heretofore 
urged how barbarous and inhuman is any un- 
just step made to the disadvantage of a trader; 
and by how much such an act towards him is 
detestable, by so much an act of kindness to- 
vi'ards him is laudable. I remember to have 
heard a bencher of the Temple tell a story of a 
tradition in their house, where they had former- 
ly a custom of choosing kings for such a season. 



* The merchant involvpd in diittreMk by casualtips wa.* 
one Mr. Mnrcton, n liara-«1raper ; and the rrnrrou^ 
meralMBt, here m )nrtly rel4>bnit«Ml. wan 8ir wniiam 
Scvwen. 



and allowing iiini his expenses at tiie charge 
of the society. One of our kings,* said my 
friend, carried his royal inclination a littla too 
far, and there was a committee ordered to 
look into the management of his treasury. 
Among other things it appeared, that his ma- 
jesty walking incog, in the cloister, had orer- 
heard a poor man say to another, ' Such a 
small sum would make me the happiest man 
in the world.' The king, out of his royal 
compassion, privately inquired into his charac- 
ter, and finding him a proper object of charity, 
sent him the money. When the committee 
read the report, the house passed his accounts 
with a plaudite without farther examination, 
upon the recital of this article in them ; 
F.or making a man happy L 10 
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Frag. Vf.t Poet. 
Mirth o»t of season is a grievoas ill. 

When* I make choice of a subject that haS' 
net been treated on by others, I throw toge- 
ther my reflections on it without any order 
or method, so that they may appear rather in 
the looseness and freedom of an essay, than 
in the regularity of a set discourse. It is after 
this manner that I shall consider laughter and 
ridicule in my present paper. 

Man is the merriest species of the creation, 
all above and below him arc serious. He sees 
things in a different light from other beings, 
and finds his mirth arising from objects that 
perhaps cause something like pity or displea- 
sure in higher natures. Laughter is indeed a 
very good counterpoise to the spleen ; and it 
seems but reasonable that we should be capa- 
ble of receiving joy from what is no real good 
to us. since we can receive grief from what i^^ 
no nal evil. 

I have in my forty-i^.eventh paper raised a 
speculation on the notion of a modem philo* 
sophcr,t who describes the first motive of 
laughter to be a secret comparison which we 
make between ourselves and the persons we 
laugh at ; or, in other words, that satisfaction 
which we receive from the opinion of some 
pre-eminence in ourselves, when we see the 
absurdities of another, or when we reflect on 
any past absurdities of our own. This seems 
to hold in most cases, and we may observe 
that the vainest part of mankind are the roost 
addicted to this passion. 

I have read a sermon of a conventual in the 
church of Rome, on those words of the wise 
man, ' I said of Laughter, it is mad ; and of 
Mirth, what does it?* I'pon which he laid it 
down as a point of doctrine, that laughter wan 
the eficct of original sin, and that Adam could 
not laugh before the fall. 

" Thi:i king, it is miiH, was l>eau Nafh, naster cf ttif> 
(*er<>monir)« at Both. In king William's time he was a stu- 
drnt io thn Temple. His biographer sars, though he was 
much given to ganiblinr, he wa^rery liberal, and nnmiM-- 
ous instances arf» recorded of Ua benerolenrfv 
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Laiig:htcr, while ir last?, slackens and un- 
braces the mind, wrakeni the faculties^ and 
canses a kind of remissness and dissolution in 
all the powers of the sonl ; and thus far it may 
be looked upon as a weaknfpts in the compo- 
■ition of human natnrc. But if we consider 
the frequent reliefs we receive from it, and 
bow often it breaks the gloom which is apt to 
depress the mind and damp our spirits, with 
transient unpxpecte<l gleams of jot, one would 
take care not to grow too wise for so great a 
pleasure of life. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and 
exposing to laughter those one converses with, 
it the qualification of little ungenerous tem- 
pers. A young man with this cast of mind 
cuts himself oflf from all -lURnner of improve- 
ment. Every one has his flaws and weak- 
nesses ; nay, the g^atest blemishes are often 
found in the most shining characters ; but 
what an absurd thing is it to pass over all the 
valuable parts of a mau, and fix our attention 
on his infirmities ? to observe his imperfections 
more than his virtues? and to make use of 
him for the sport of others, rather than for 
our own improvement ? 

We therefore very often find, that persons 
the most accomplished in ridicule are those 
who are yery shr«»wd at hitting a blot, without 
exerting any thin<^ mRSterly in tliomselvrs. As 
there are many eminent critics who ne*-er irrit 
a good line, there are many admirable buf- 
foons that animndvert upon every single defect 
in another, without ever discovering the least 
beauty of their own. By this means, these 
unlucky little wits often gain reputation in 
the esteem of vulgar minds, and raise them- 
selves above persons of much more laudable 
characters. 

ff the talent of ridicule were employed to 
laugh men out of vice and folly, it might be of 
some use to the world ; but instead of this, we 
find that it is !;^enerally made use of to laugh 
men out of virtue and good sense, by attaok- 
ing every thing that is solemn and serious, de- 
cent and praiseworthy in human life. 

We may observe, that in the first ages of 
the world, when the great souls and master- 
pieces of human nntnro were produced, men 
•hined by a noble simplicity of behaviour, and 
were strangers to those little embellishments 
which are so fashionable in our prescet con- 
venation. And it is very remarkable, that 
notwithstanding we fall short at present of the 
ancients in poetry, painting, oratory, history, 
architecture, and all the noble arts and sciences 
which depend more upon genius than expe- 
rience, wc exceed them as much in doggrel 
humour, burlesque, and all the trivial arts of 
ridicule. Wc meet with more raillery among 
the moderns, hut more good sense among the 
ancients. 

The two great branches of ridicule in writing 
are comedy and burlesque. The first ridicules 
peraons by drawing them in their proper cha- 
racters, the other by drawing them quite un- 
like themselves. Burlesque js therefore of 

two kinds ; the first represents mean persons ' mr spkctator, 

in the accoutrements of heroes ; the other de- ' You see the nature of mj request by tke 
fcribeg great persons acting and speaking \\VLe\'LfkV\n taoWo -wYvvc^Vv \ «,dd.re«s to you. I am 



the basest among the people. Don Qnizote b 
an instance of the first, and Lndam's |;ods of 
the second. It is a dispute amOD; tfae critics^ 
whether burlesque poetry runs best in heroic 
verse, like that of the Dispensary ; or in dof- 
grel, like tbfit of Hudibras. I think when 
the low character is to be raised, the heroic is 
the proper measure ; bat when an hero is to 
be pulled down and degraded, it it best fbne 
in doggrel. 

If Hndibras bad been set tint with as nnicfa 
wit and himiour in heroic verse as he is la 
doggrel, he would ba>'e made a amich more 
agreeable fignre than he does; though the 
generality of his readers arc so wonderfoBy 
pleased with the double rhymes, that I «io not 
expect many will be of my opinion in this par* 
ticular 

I shall conclude this essay upon laughter 
with observing, that the metaphor of laughing, 
applied to fields and meadows when they are 
in flower, or to trees when they are in hlot- 
som, runs through all languages ; which I have 
not observed of any other metaphor, eacepting 
that of fire and burning when they are applied 
to love. This shoii'S that we naturally rejpard 
laughter, as what is in itself both amiable and 
beautiful. For this reason likewise Venus has 
gained the title of ^i/o/uficfWr, ' the laughter' 
loving dnmc,* as Waller has translated it, and 
is represented by Horace as the goddess who 
delights in laughter. Milton, in a joyous as- 
sembly of imaginary persons, has given us a 
very poetical JSgure of laughter. His whole 
band of mirth is so finely described, that I 
shall set down the passage at length. 

But come, thou gnddciis, fair and firce. 

In hftnven yclcpcil EuplinxDyne, 

And Ii> men, henrt-e(i»nig mirth. 

Whom lovoly Vonus at a birth, 

With two ^ inters Gracon more, 

To ivy-crou'ned Bacchiiti bore. 

Ilnftc thoe, nymph, and bring wltb thee 

Jo.Nt and youthful jollity, 

Quip!>, and cranks, and wanton wilas, 

Xod?, nnil hccky, and wreathed aniile*. 

Such a* hantr on HcltcV chnek. 

And love to live in dimple tdeck; 

Sport that wrinkled Caro dcrideo, 

And Laughter holdiup hoih his iide<. 

Come and trip it as you po. 

On the lifrht fantHStic toe : 

And in thy rifrht hand lead with theo 

T)ie mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 

And it' I frivc thee honour duo, 

Mirth, Oilmit me of thy crew. 

To live with hrr. and live with thee. 

In unreyroTod pl<>.aiiure8, free. 
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Diflcc docondus ndhuc, quv' censet araieulus, ut ci 
CtPcU:* iter monbtnire veht : tamen a^ipicc ai quid 
Et nos, quod cure.-* propriuni foci ^se, Io«iuamur. 

Hor. Lib. I.Ep. xvii. ^ 

Yet hear what an unskilAil Aiend can tay : 
As if a blind man should direct your way; 
flo I niVKcIf thouph wantinfr to be Uugfat, 
Uayyot impart a hint that's worth} our thoaght. 
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; but lh« foUowin!; 
vpeculklKm in proprif-iy 
irioaitj in iti kind, btgs 
a found in • poelical -' 



"The fir»t cyr of contequpnce (under lli 
invirible Amhor of nil) it the liiiblt laminar 
of the univene. Thii gloriaiu Sp«ctator i 
imid neyer to open liii ejri ■! Iiii riiini in 
aoramg, withont hsTing- ■ whole kingriom uf 
mditren in Pervinn lilk wniliug ■■ hii leree. 
Million! of cmlum dcriTv iheir tight fWrni 
thii urifinal, who, bctidn hit beinit the gnai 
director of optic*, it the luml lett whcihpr 
ejci be of the tunic ipFciet with that of an 
eagle, or (hal of an owl. The one he eni' 
boMrai with a mKntji aiinrancetolonk, speak, 
act, or plead befbre the fami of a nnmerom 
anemhly ; the other he dtxiles Out of COunte- 
Bsnce into n thecpiih dejectcdacn. Thetun* 
proof evedaret iesd up adince in afulleourt. 
and without blinking at (he luMreof beaniy. 
can diitribnte an eye of proper complaitanr? 
to a room crewded with company, each ol 
which deienps paiiicular regard: while the 
other meaki fHini ranTEniatioii, like a finrfiit 
debtor, who never dare* to took out, but when 
he can tee nobody, and no body him. 

" The npit innluice of opiin it the fhmAui 
ArinH, who, (to apeak the langua^ of Cai 
bridge) wai one of ji hundred; and being ud 
ai a ipy m the aflkin of jealnuty, wai obliRrd 
to have all hit eye* abnnl him. W: have n< 
account of the partinilar colourt, caili, ani 
hirni of Ihii body of cyei ; hut *i be wa 
pimp fbr hit mittreit luno. it it probable h 
iiied all the modem tecra. ily glancei, am 
other ocular activitiet to lerre hit purpose 
Some took npon him as the then king at arm 
to the heatbenith deilin; and make no mor 
of fail eyei tbaa of to many ipanglet of hi 

"The next upon the optic li*t iioldJaniit 
who ttood in a douUe-iighted capacity, likr r 
pcrion plarnl betwixt two oppeiite lookin^- 
i;la)iei, and an took aiortof relmipectivrcatl 
at one view. Copiet of thli double-faced wa; 
arc not ypt oat of faihion with many profes- 
•iOQi, and the ingeniout artiiti pretend lokecp 
np thii ipeeiei by ilnuble-headed canei and 
«poons ; but there it no mark of thii faculty, 
rxcepi Id the emblematical way. of a wite ge- 
neral having an eye to both front and rear, ot 
B pinui nan taking a review and proapect oF 
hit pait and future itale at the tame time. 

"I mutt own, that (he namei, coloun, qua- 
liliei and turnt of eyet vary almoal ia every 
head ; for, not to mention the common appc)' 
lationi of the black, (he blue, the white, the 
grey, and (br like : the matt remailtable are 
thoie thai bomnr their title* Item animali, by 
virtue of tame particular quality of reaem- 
blnncc they bear lo the eyei of the retpective 
"t that of a greedy n^cioui ai- 
ti name IVon the eat, Ibat of a 



an ainorout roguiih look derive tlicir title even 
from the iheep, and we tay auch a ode baa ■ 
■beep'i eye, not to much to denote the inno- 
cence as the timpip ilyneti of the caM. Nor 
it thi* metaphorical inoculmion a modem ht- 
rentioii, for we lijid Homer taking the ftcedoM 
to place the eye of an oi, bull, or cow in on* 
of hii prindpnl goddestei, by that freqdtnt 

BeZrrit worn* "Hfu 

Tho nTL-ry-i reurililr Jiuw. 
" Now Bi to the peculiar qualitiet of the 



ippelite 









rather tlie 

common Ihorougiifare to Ici our alTectiona pan 
in and out. Love, anger, pride and avarko, 
all viiiMy move in ihoie liiile otbt. I know 
ayoug ladt that cannut tr* a certain gontla- 
man pan by without ihowtag a lecret daaire 
of teeing him again by a dance ia beroye- 
ballai oay, ihe cannot for the bean oT bar, 
help looking half a alrecl'i length after any 
man inagay dreta. V ou cannot bvhtrid a eov» 
toua ipirit walk by a goldamitb'i iliop wilboot 
caaling a wishliil eye at the faeapa upon tbe 
counter. I>ae> not a haughty ipirit (bow 



!. gather a redonn Mid 
ining. and make all ha 
fi<e, at VirgU finely de- 



Drfd«. 

■' At for tire variona tnmi of the eye-«ighl, 

rh ai the vnlunlnry or involuntary, the half 

the whole Icpr. I ihnll not enter into a vely 

rticular account of them : but lc< me ab- 

■TB, that oblique yiaion, when natural IVM 

ciently the mark ofbpwilchery and magical 

icination, and to thii day ll It a malignant 

look i hut when it ia forced and aflbdcd,' it 

rriea a wanton dptign. nnd in playbomoi, 

d other public placet, thit oceular nilioMtion 

>iieii an attigiiation for bad pmeticrf. Bat 

I irregularily in vision, toother with tach 

nrmttiet st tipping the xiink, the circnm- 

ipeclive roll, the me-peep throogfa • thfai' 

hood or (to, mutt be put in the elait of betar 

optid, at all wronf nolioat of religion are 

ranked under the general name of heterodos. 

All the pemicioui applicaliaot of light are 

more immcdintely under the directioa of a 

Spectator, and I hope you will arm jour read- 

ert agaioit the miichiefi which are daily done 

by killing ryes, in which you will highly oblige 

' '■ ■ nfrieod, 'T. B.' 
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■DOther •Filhonl the impertinence of itari 
•I the ume time it ahall not be pomible I 
know whom or what he i» looking at. On 
may look toward) hit right or left hand, whe 
heiiauppoged to look forward!. Thii ii ii 
forth at large, in ihc prinird propoiali for Ih 
aale of Iheie gliuio, to he had at Mr. Dillon' 
in Long-Acre, next door to the While Hrarl 
How, Hir, ai your Specinlor hn> occasioned th 
publiihing i.f this ititrniioii for the benefit c 
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There is nothing which more aitoniih 
foreigner, aud friglila a countrv Bqtiirr, t 
the Crieg of London. My gu'od fiieod 
Roger oflcD declares that he cnnnot get l! 
out of liit head or go to bleep for theni, 
fintweek that he is in town. (In Ilie conir 
Wilt Honejcomh calls them the /firniiigi 
la yilU. and prefers them to the lonnd of li 
and nightingHleg. «ilh all tlie mn«>c of 
field! and woodi. 1 have lately received a 
ter from some very odd fellow upon thii 
ject, which I shnll leave with my render, v 
outlaying any thing furlhri' of II. 
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1 to me, who look 



me, loriDotii, ai a etscb, mad m pro- 
; lo that deipairing to enrich either oiy- 
r my country by thi) public-apiritednni, 
lid make lome propoiali la you rdaliag 
leiign which I have very much at heart, 
rhich may procure me ■ hnndioKe tnb- 
icr, if you will be pleaied to recoio- 
it lo the ciliei of London and Weit- 

he poit I would aim at, ii to be complroU- 
nera! oflhc London Criei. which are at 
nt under no manner of mlei or discipline. 
ikl amprelly well qualified for this place, 
iiigaman of very ttrong lunga, of gnat 
It inia all the branchei ofour Brit iih trade* 
nanufacturei. and ofa competent ikill In 

he Criei of Loudon may be divided into 
and intiruRtenlal. At for the latter, tbey 
I preient under a very great diioider. 
eman of Loudon hai the privilege of dii- 
ig a whole ilreel for an hour together, 
the Iwankjng of H braii-kettle or a f^ing. 
The waichman'i thump at midnigU 
w ui in our brdi, a> much ■■ the brut 
I ofa thief. The snu-geldpr 
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Diellov Ihc voiccg of thoie itinerant tradet- 
, before they make Ibeir appearance in our 
'It, Bi also lo utcommodafe their cries to 
■ respertive wareg ; and lo lake care in 
icuiar, (hat thoge may not make the mo<t 
8 who have the leagi to sell, which is vcrj' 
rvnble in the venilerg of card-mate heg, to 
in I cHiinol but aiiplv the old proverb of 
iieh cry but lillle wool." 

io very loud in the irnle oniieae trifling 
ulkclurei, that an lionegt gplenetic gentle- 
of my acquaintance bargained wilh one of 
I never to come into Ihe gtren whciv he 
I. Bill what Hna the elTecl ofthii conlncl.' 
. the whole Iribe of card-tnaleh-makers 
:h frequent thai quarter, pniiedby hii door 
»ery nexi day. in hopei ofbeing bought off 
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London Cries, that there is no just time nor 
me«sure observed in them Oar news should 
indeed be published in a very quick time, he- 
cause it is a commodity that will not keep 
cold. It should not, however, be cried with 
the same precipitation as fire. Yet this is ge- 
nerally the case. A bloody battle alarms the 
town from one end to another in an instant. 
Every motion of the French is published in so 
ippeat a hurry , that one would think the enemy 
were at our gates. This likewise I would take 
upon me to regulate in such a manner, that 
there should be some distinction made between 
the spreading of a victory, a march, or an en- 
campment, a Dutch, a Portug^, or a Spanish 
mail. Nor must 1 omit under this head those 
excessive alarms with which leveral boisterous 
rustics infest our streets in turnip-season ; and 
which are more inexcusable, because these are 
wares which are in no. danger of cooling upon 
their hands. 

' There are others who affect a very slow 
time, and are in my opinion much more tunea- 
ble than the former. The cooper in particular 
swells his last note in an hollow voice, that is 
not without its harmony ; nor can I forbear 
being inspired with a most agreeable melan- 
choly, when I hear that sad and solemn air 
with which the public are very often asked, if 
they have any chairs to mend ? Your own me- 
mory may suggest to you many other la- 
mentable ditties of the same nature, in which 
the music is wonderfully languishing and me- 
lodious. 

' I am always pleased with that particular 
time of the year which is proper for the pick- 
ling of dill and cucumbers; but alas! this cry, 
like the song of the nightingale, is not heard 
above two months. It would therefore be 
worth while to consider, whether the same air 
might not in some cases be adapted to other 
words. 

' It might likewise deserve our most serious 
consideration, how far. in a well regulated city, 
those humorists are to be tolerated, who, not 
contented with the traditional cries of thoir 
forefathers, have invented particular songs and 
tunes of their own: such as was not many years 
since, the pastry -man, commonly known by the 
name of the Colly-Molly-Pufi*;* and such as is 
at this day the vender of powder and wasli- 
halls, who, if I am rightly informed, goes un- 
der the name of Powder- Watt. 

' I must not here omit one particular absur- 
dity which runs through this whole vociferous 
::cneration, and which renders th<*ir cries very 
oHen not only incommodious, but oltogelhcr 
useless to the public. I mean, that idle ac- 
roinplishment which they all of them aim at. 
of crying so as not to be understood. Whether 
nr no they have learned this from several of 
our aflected singers, I will not take upon me 
to say; but most certain it is, that )>cople know 
the wares they deal in rather by their tunes 



than by their words ; insomuch that I have 
sometimes seen a country boy run out to bay 
apples of a bellows mender, and ginger-breayd 
from a grinder of knives and scissors. Nay, so 
strangely infatuated are some very eminent ar- 
tists of this particular grace in a cry, that none 
but their acquaintance are able to guess at 
their profession ; for, who else can know, that 
'* work if I had it,'* should be the signification 
of a corn-cutter. 

'For as much therefore as persons ofthia 
rank are seldom men of genius or capacity, I 
think it would be very proper that some man 
of good sense and sound judgment should pre- 
side over these public cries, who should permit 
none to lift up their voices in our streets, that 
have not tuneable throats, and are not only 
able to overcome the noise of the crowd, and 
the rattling of coaches, but also to vend theii* 
respective merchandises in apt phrases, and in 
the most distinct and agreeable sounds. I do 
therefore humbly recommend myself as a per- 
son rightly qualified for this post ; and if I 
meet with fitting encouragement, shall com- 
municate some other projects which I have by 
me, that may no less conduce 'to the emoln* 
ment of the public. 

* I am, Sir, &ic. 



C. 
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Erronti, pauimquo oculos per cuncta forenti. 

Virf. JEn. ii. S70.* 

Ezplorinf ev'ry place with curious eyes. 
' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I AM very sorry to find by your discourse 
upon the eye, that you have not thoroughly 
studied the nature and force of that part of a 
beauteous face. Had you ever been in love, 
you would have said ten thousand things, which 
it seems did not occur to you. Do but reflect 
upon the nonsense it makes men talk, the 
flames which it is said to kindle, thi; transport 
it raises, the dejection it causes in the bravest 
men ; and if you do believe those things are ex- 
pressed to an extravagance, yet you will own 
that the influence of it is very great, which 
moves men to that extravagance. Certain it is, 
thai the whole strength of the mind is some- 
times sea ed there ; thnt a kind look imparti 
all that a year's discourse could give you, in 
one moment. What matters it what she sayi 
lo you, " see how she looks," is the language 
of .ill who know what love is. When the mind 
is thus summed up and expressed in a glance, 
did you never observe a sudden joy arise in the 
countenance of a lover ? Did you never see 
the attendance of years paid, overpaid, in an 
instant ? You a Spectator, and not know that 
the intelligence of affection is carried on by the 
eye only ; that good-breeding has made the 
tongue falsify the heart, and act a part of con- 



* Tliis liulc mm washut jvfft able to Kupport the basket 
of pa>trv wliioh he curriod on \u» lieuj, and eunfina 
vf*ry pecniinr tmiptlie rant words which iMuwed into his 
name, Colly- Moll v- Puff. There i« a half sheet print of 
111 in in the Set of Lomion Criois M. Lauroa, dtl. P. Ten- 
llc^t. rrc. Gmin^rerV Bingraphicsl IltrtCM-}' of Engluid. 



• ADAPTED. 
With various power the wonder-working cyo 
Cuu awe, or footh, rerlaim or Icud anray. 
The motto in the original folio was taken from Vvg- 
vol. iii. 103. 

iVrfTtt firis fcaerei ecwlmstidld 1«m^«x < 
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tinual rextrunt, while nature hu preferred the 
eyes to herself, that she may not be ditguised 
or misrepresented. The poor bride can pre 
her hand, and say, " I do," with a languishing^ 
air, to the man she is obliged by cruel parents 
to take tor mei cenary reasons, but at the same 
time slic cannot look as if she loved ; her eye 
it full of sorrow and reluctance sits in a tear, 
while the offering of a sacrifice is performed in 
what we call the marriage ceremony. Do you 
never go to plays ? Cannot you distinguish 
between the eyes of those who go to see, from 
those who come to be seen ? I am a woman 
turned of thirty, and am on the observation a 
little ; therefore if you, or your correspondent, 
had consulted me in your discourse on the eye, 
1 could have told you that the eye of Leonora 
is slily watchful while it looks negligent ; she 
lOoks round her without the help of the glasses 
you speak of, and yet seems to be employed on 
objects directly Itefore her. This eye is what 
afiects chance-medley, and on a sudden, as if 
it attended to another thing, turns all its charms 
, against an ogler. The eye of Lusitania is an 
instrument of premeditated murder ; but the 
design being visible, destroys the execution of 
it ; and with much more beauty than that of 
Leonora, it is not half so mischievous. There 
is a brave soldier's daughter in town, that by 
her eye has been the death of mure than ever 
her father made fly before him. A beautiful 
eye makes silence eloquent, a kind eye makes 
contradiction an assent, an enraged eye makes 
beauty deformed. This little member gives 
life to every other part about us, and I believe 
the story of Argus implies no more, than that 
the eye is in every part ; that is to say, dvery 
other part would be mutilated, were not its 
force represented more by the eye than even 
by itself. But this is heathen Greek to those 
who have not conversed by glances. This, sir, 
is a language in which there can be no deceit, 
nor can a skilful observer be imposed upon by 
looks, even among politicians and courtiers. If 
you do me the honour to print this among 
your speculations, I shall in my next make 
you a present of secret history, by trans- 
lating all the looks of the next assembly of 
ladies and gentlemen into words, to adorn 
some future paper. 

' I am, Sir. 

' Your faithful friend, 

* MART HXAKTFREE. 
' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' 1 have a sot of a husband that lives a very 
scandalous life ; who wastes away his body 
and fortune in debaucheries ; and is immovea- 
ble to all the arguments I can urge to him. I 
would gladly knuw whether in some cases a 
cudgel may not be allowed as a good figure of 
speech, and whether it may not be lawfully 
used by a female orator. 

* Your humble servant, 

* BARBARA CRABTREE. 
* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Though I am a practitioner in the law of 

some standing, and have heard many eminent 

pleaders in my time, as well as other eloquent 

speakers of both nnirersities, yet 1 afo^ec with 
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you, that women are better tfuJUBted to aoc- 
cecd in oratory than the men, end believe tUi 
is to be resolved into nnlurAl canaet. Ton 
have mentioned only the TohibUity of tbcir 
tongues ; but what do you think of the lilent 
flattery of their pretty faces, and the perna- 
sion which even an insipid dascoune cacriet 
with it when flowing from beautiful lips, to 
which it would be cruel to deny any thing f 
It is certain too, that tliey are po wess e d of 
some springs of rhetoric which men want, such 
as tears, fainting fits, and the like, which 1 
have been employed upon occasioa, with gedl 
success. Ton must know thai lam apbua 
man, and love my 'money ; yet I have a apooi 
who is so great an orator in thia way, that shi 
draws firom me what sums she pleasei. £vaiy 
room in my house is fturnished with tropUai 
of her eloquence, rich cabinets, pilee of cUna, 
japan sereens, and costly jara ; and if yen 
were to come into my great parlour, yon woold 
fancy yourself in an India warehouse. Berides 
this she keeps a squirrel, and 1 am donh^ 
taxed to pay for the china he breaka. She u 
seised with periodical fits about the timeef 
the subscriptions to a new opera, and iadrewa- 
ed in tears after havusg seen anywoaym these 
in finer clothes than herself. These are arts 
of persuasion purely feminine, and which a 
tender heart cannot resist. What I would there- 
fore desire of you, is, to prevail with your 
friend who has promised to dissect a female 
tongue, that he would at the same time give 
us the anatomy of a female eye, and explain 
the springs and sluices which feed it with such 
ready supplies of moisture ; and likewise show 
by what means, if possible, they may be stop- 
ped at a reasonable expense. Or indeed, since 
there is something so moving in the very image 
of weeping beauty, it would be worthy his art 
to provide, that these eloquent drops may no 
more be I&vished on trifles, or employed as 
servants to their wayward wills : but reserved 
for serious occasions in life, to adorn generous 
pity, true penitence, or real sorrow. 
T. ' I am be.' 
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Indignor quicquam reprflhndi, mm qnia cm*e 
Compositura, illenideve putetor, sed qnia noper. 

i^or. Lib. l.Ep. 3. 76. 

I fncl my honost indignation ri«e, 
Whnn with affocted air a coxcomb cries. 
The work I own has rierance and ea«e. 
But »ure uo modem should pretend to please. 

Frmttdf. 

There is nothing which more denotes a 
great mind than the abhorrence of envy 
and detraction. This passion reigns more 
among bad poets than among any other set 
of men. 

As there arc none more ambitious of fame, 
than those who are conversant in poetry, it is 
vei'v natural for such as have not succeeded 
in It to depreciate the works of those who 
have. For since they cannot raise themselves 
to the reputation of their fellow-writers, they 
must endeavour to sink that to their own pitch, 
if the^ would still keep thenueivet upon a le- 

^ V«\ W\\>\ \\\«TSV . 
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The p^atest wits that eror were produced 
in one age, lived together in so good an under- 
Htanding, and celebrated one another with go 
much gcnerogity, that each of tiiem receiTes 
an additional lustre from his coniempora< les, 
and is more famous fur having lived with men 
of so extraordinary a genius, than if he had 
himself been the sole wonder of the age. I 
need not tell my reader, that i her«* point at 
the reign of Augustus, and 1 believe he will 
be of my opinion, that neither Virgil nor 
Horace would have gained so grcHt a repu- 
tation in the world, had they not been the 
friends and admirers of each other. Indeed 
all the great writers of that age, for whom 
tingly we have so great an esteem, stand up 
together as vouchers for one another's repu- 
tation. But at the same time that Virgil was 
celebrated by Gallus, Propertius, Horace, 
Varius, Tucca, and Ovid, we know that Ba- 
rins and Mievius were his declared foes and 
cahimniators. 

In our own country a man seldom sets up 
fbr a poet, without attacking the reputation 
of all his brothers in the art. The ignorance 
of the moderns, the scribblers of the age, the 
decay of poetry, are the topics of detraction 
wHk which he makes his entrance into the 
world : but how much more noble is the fame 
that is built on candour and ingenuity, ac- 
cording to those beautiful lines of Sir Joiin 
l>enhani, in bis poem on Fletcher's works ! 

But whither am I rtray'U 7 I need not raiao 

Trophien to the« from other men's (lispraise : 

Nor is thy fiunn on Iramr ruin* buih. 

Nor needs thy juster title the foiil guilt 

Of Eastern kiay^, who, to vecure Uieir reif o, 

Muit have their brothers, lOiu, and kindred klain. 



I am sorry to find that an anthor, who is 
▼ery justly esteemed among the best judges, 
has admitted some strokes of this nature into 
a very fine poem ; I mean the Art of Criti- 
cism, which was published some months since, 
and is a master-piece in its kind. The obser- 
vations follow one another like those in Ho- 
race's Art of Poetry, without that methodical 
regularity which would have been requivite in 
a prose author. They are some of them un- 
common, but such as the reader must assent 
to, when he sees them ezplaiiied with that ele- 
gance and perspicuity in which they are de- 
livered. Ai for those which are the most 
Known, and the most receivrd, they are placed 
in so beautiful a light, and illustrated with 
such apt allusions, that they have in them all 
the graces of novelty, and make the reader, 
who was before acquainted with thorn, still 
more convinced of their truth and solid tv. 
And here give me leave to ra**ntion what Mon- 
sieur Boileau has so very well <Mlarged upon 
in the preface to his works, that wit and fine 
writing do not consist so much in adva ^cing 
things that are new, as in giving things that 
are known an agreeable turn. It is impossi- 
ble for us, who live in the later ages of the 
world, to make observations in criticism, mo- 
rality, or in any art or science, which have 
not been touched upon by others. Wo have 
little else left us, but to represent the common 
f enie of mankind in more strong, more bean. 



tiful, or more uncommon lights. If a reader 
examines Horace's Art of Poetry, he will find 
but very few precepts in it, which he may not 
meet with in Aristotle, and which were net 
commouly known by ail the poets of the Au- 
gustan age. His way of expressing and ap- 
plying them, not his invention of them, is what 
we are chiefly to admire. 

For this reason 1 think there is nothing in 
the world so tiresome as the works of those 
critics who write in a positive dogmatic way, 
without either language, genius, or imagina- 
tion. If the reader would sec how the best 
of the Latin critics wrote, he may find their 
manner very beautifully described in the cha- 
racters of Horace Petronius, Quintilian, luod 
Longinus, as they are drawn in the essay of 
which 1 am now speaking. 

Since 1 have mentioned Longinus, who in 
his reflections has given us the same kind of 
sublime, which he observes in the seir'eral pas- 
sages that occasioned them ; I cannot but take 
notice that our English author has, after the 
same manner, exemplified several of bis pre- 
cepts in the very precepts themselves. I shall 
produce two or three instances of this kiud. 
speaking of the insipid smoothness which 
some readers are so much in love with, he has 
the following verses : 

These ei|ual syllnhlcs alone reuuirc, 
Tlio' oft the ear tlio open vowoIm tir#», 
While Axplotiveb their fc**ble aid do join, 
And ten low wordH oft cruop in one duU line. 

The gaping of the vowelr in the second 
line, the expletive ' do,' in the third, and 
the ten monosyllables in the fourth, give such a 
beauty to this passage, as would have been 
very much admired in an ancient poet. The 
reader may observe the following lines in the 
same view : 

A needlcbs Alexandrine ends the sonr. 

That Uku a «vouiided bnake drags its stow iangth akmr. 

And aHerwards, 

'Tis not enough no hanihness fives offeucf , 
T!io bOiLud must Si:em an ovMo to the snuse. 
Soft in the ^traiil when Zi'.phyr tfently blowr, 
And the ninootii stream in HiiuMHhcr uuml>ers flows : 
But whi'iu loud surges lush the sounding shore. 
The hocirM) rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When AJaz strives some rock's va^t weight to throw. 
The linn int> lalKturs, and the words move slow ; 
Not so, when >wift Camilla xcours the plain, 
Flieso'er th' unbending eorn, and Kkinu along the mahi.' 

The beautiful distich upon Ajax in the fore- 
going lines, puts me in mind of a description 
in Homer's Odyssey, which none of the eriiiet 
have taken notice of. It is where Sisypus is re- 
presented lilting his stone up the hill, which 
is no sooner carried to the top of it, but it im- 
mediately tumbles to the bottom. This double 
motiim of the stone is admirably described in 
the numbers of these verses ; as in the four 
first it is heaved up by several spondees, inter- 
mixed with proper breathing places, and at 
last truudles down in a continued line of 
dactyls : 
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K«i/i)iy li0-u^or, firWsr, jcpxTf^' 9A}f' i^oriflt, 

*' Att^uf lmfi±x'my, tot curu^ft^OLnM Kp*l»U(t 
AuTtg tr'tijx -trflJov/k Ju/AiWVre xvstc uvauJiic. 

OrfyM. 1. 11. 

I turn'rl ny cyr, anii n? I riirn'd miireyM 
A inuuniftil vwion fie Sixyphiau nhade : 
With many aneary iftrp, and uiaay a froan, 
Up tlio high hill he lieavcii a huge round ittone : 
Tltc hugprnund sionc, rpmilting with a bound* 
Thundem iiu|M;tumut down, and bmokes along the 
fround. Pope. 

It would be eiulless to quote verses out of 
Virgil which have this particular kind of beau- 
ty ill the numbers ; but 1 muy take an occa- 
sion in a future paper to show several of 
them which have escaped the observations of 
•thers. 

I cannot conclude this paper without tak- 
ing notice that we have three poems in our 
tongue, which are of the same nature, and 
each of thein a master-piece in its kind ; 
the* Essay on Translated Verse, the £ssay 
on the Art of Poetry, and the Essay upon Cri- 
ticism. C. 
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VirtuouHlove is honourable, but lu^t incrca>eth sorrow. 

When I consider the false imprrssions 
which are received by the gcnornlity of the 
world, I am troubled at none more than a 
certain levity of thought, which many young 
women of quality have entertained, to the 
hazard of their characters, and the certain 
misfortune of their lives. The first of the 
following letters may best represent the faults 
I would now point at. and the answer to 
it, the temjier of mind in a contrary charac- 
ter. 

* MV DEAR HARRIOT, 

* If thou art she, but oh how fallen, how 
changed, what an apostate ! how lost to nil 
that is gay and agreeable ! To be married I 
find is to be buried alive ; 1 cannot conceive 
it more dismal to be shut up in a vault to con- 
verse with the shades of my ancestors, than to 
be carried down to an old manor-house in the 
country, and confined to the conversation of a 
sober husband, and an awkward chambermaid. 
For variety I suppose you may entertain your- 
self with madam in her grogram gown, the 
spouse of your parish vicar, who has by this 
time, 1 am sure, well furnished you with 
receipts for making salves and possets, dis- 
tilling cordial waters, making syrups, and aj»- 
pl_ying poultices. 

* Blest solitude! I wish thee joy, my dear, 
of thy loved retirement, which indeed 3 on 
would persuade me is very agreeable, and 
difiereiit enough from what 1 have here de- 
scribed : but, child, I am afraid thy brain. 
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are a little disordered with romances and no- 
vels. After six months marriage to hear thee 
talk of love, and paint the country scenes so 
softly, is a little extravagant ; one would think 
you lived the lives of sylvan deities, or roved 
among the walks of Paradise, like the first 
happy pair. But pray thee leave these whim- 
sies, and come to town in order to live, and 
talk like other mortals. However, as 1 am ex- 
tremely interested in your reputation, 1 would 
willingly give you a little good advice at your 
first appearance under the character of a mar- 
ried woman. It is a little insolent in me, per- 
haps, to advise a matron ; but I am so afraM 
you will make so silly a figure as a fond wife, 
that 1 cannot help warning you not to appear 
in any public places with your husband, and 
never to saunter about St. Jame's Park tofn> 
ther : if you presume to enter the ring at Hyde 
Park together, you are mined for ever ; nor 
must you take the least mitice of one another 
at the play-house, or opera, unless you would 
be laughed at for a very loving couple, most 
happily paired in the yoke of wedlock. I 
would recommend the example of an acquaint- 
ance of ours to your imitation ; she is the most 
negligent and fashionable wife in the world; 
she is hardly ever seen in the same place with 
her husband, and if they happen to meet, you 
would think them perfect strangers ; she was 
never heard to name him in his absence, and 
takes care he shall never be the subject of 
any discourse that she has a share in. I hope 
you will propose this lady as a pattern, though 
1 am ve y much afraid you will be so silly to 
think Portia, &^. Sabine and Roman wives. 
much brighter examples. I wish it may ne- 
ver come into your head to imitate those 
antiquated creatures, so fur as to come into 
public in the habit, as well as air, of a Roman 
matron. You make already the entertainment 
at Mrs. Modish*s tea-table : she says, she al- 
ways thought you a discreet person, and 
qualified to manage a family with admirable 
prudence ; she dies to see what demure and 
serious airs wedlock has given you, but she 
Rays, she shall never forgive your choice of 
so gallant a man as Bella mour. to transform 
him into a mere sober husband : it was un- 
pardonable. You see, my dear, we all envy 
your happiness, and no person more than 

' Your humble servant, 

' LYDIA.' 

' Be not in pain, good madam, for ray ap- 
pearance in town ; I shall frequent no public 
places, or make any visits where the character 
of a modest wife is ridiculous. As for your 
wild raillery on matrimony, it is all hypocrisy: 
you. and all the handsome young women of 
your aG(|uaintance, show yourselves to no 
other purpose, than to gain a conquest over 
some man of worth, in order to bestow your 
charms and fortune on him. There is no in- 
decency in the confession, the design is mo- 
dest and honourable, and all your affectation 
cannot disguise it. 

* I am married, and have no other concern 
but to please the man 1 love ; he Is the eud of 
every care I have : if I dress it is for him : if 
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arc not ni earne.l in any thtn; you lay thai ii 
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no fortune. If would utterly niin my repnlB 
tion for discretion to marry (uch a one, anri 
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generally most uaituccessfiil in their pursuit 
after fame, who are moit de«irout of obtain- 
ing it. It is Sallust*9 remark upon Cato, 
that the less he coveted glory, the more he 
acquired it." 

Men Uke an ilUiatured pleasure in crossing 
our iuclinations, and disappointing us in what 
our hearts are most set upon. When, there- 
fore, they have diHCOvcrcd the passionate de- 
sire of fame in the ambitious man, (as no tem- 
per of mind is more apt to show iUclf) they 
become sparing and reserved in their com- 
mendations, thi-y envy him tlie satisfaction of 
•n applause, and look on their praises rather 
as a kindness done to his person, than as a 
tribute paid to hiii merit. Others wiio are free 
from this natural iH*rverscness of temper, grow 
wary in their pruisrs of one who sets too great 
a value on them, lest they should raise him too 
high in his own imagination, and by conse- 
quence remove liim to a greater distance from 

themselves. 

But further, this desire of fame naturally 
|>etravs the ambitious man into such indecen- 
cies as are a IcsRcning to his reputation. Ue 
is still afraid lest any of his actions should be 
• thrown away in private, lest his deserts should 
be concealed from the notic*.* of the world, 
or receive any disadvantage from the repoits 
which others mak<- of them. This often sets 
him on tinptv boasts and ostentations of him- 
self and lH:trays» him into vain fantaslical re- 
citals ol his own performanceb. His discourse 
generally leans one way, and whatever is the 
subject «if ii, tends obliquely either to the de- 
traclinK from oihers, or to the extolling of 
himself. Vanity is the natural weakness of 
an ambitious man, which exposes him to the 
secret scoru and dorision of those he con- 
verses with, an«l ruins the character he is so 
indusinous to advance by it. For though his 
aotions arc never so glorious, they lose 
their lu>trc when they are drawn at large, 
and set to show by his own hand ; and as the 
world is more apt to find fault than to com- 
mend, tne boast nill probably be censured, 
when the great action that occasioned it is 

forgotten. 

Besides, this very desire of fame is looked 
on as a meanness and imperfection in the 
greatest character. A solid and substantial 
greatness of soul looks down, with a generous 
neglect, on the censures and applauses of the 
inultitu<le, and places a man beyond the little 
noise and strife of tongues. Accordingly we 
find in ourselves a secret awe and veneration 
for the character of one who moves above us, 
in a regular and illustrious course of viitue, 
without any regard to our good or ill opinions 
of him, to our reproaches or comiuenda.ions. 
As on the contrary it is usual for us, when we 
would take olV fn>m the fame and n putation 
of an action, to ascribe it to vain glorv, anl 
a desife of fame in the actor. Mor is ihi& 
common judgment and opinion of mankind ill- 
founded : forceitainly it denotes no great bra- 
rerr of mind, to be wm-ked up to any noble ac- 
tion b v so 8 Ifish a motive, and to do that out 

Sal. firl. Catil. c. 40. 



of a desire of fame, which w« eoaM aot be 
prompted to by a disinterested love to man* 
kind, or by a generous passion for tbe gloiy 
of him who made us. 

Tlius is fame a thing difficult to be obtahMd 
by all, but particularly by those wbo tbint 
after it, since most men have so mucb eitbcr 
of ill-nature, or of wariness, as not to gratiiy 
or sooth the vanity of the ambHions mant 
and flince this very thirst after fome nate- 
rally betrays hira into such indecencies^ es art 
a lessening to his reputation, and is itidf 
looked upon as a weakness in the grcAtest ch^ 
racters. 

In the next place, fame is easily lost, andei 
difficult to be preserved as it was at first to bi 
acquured. But this I shall make tbe subject sf 
a following paper. C 
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Fam« ia an ill you may with sue obtain, 
A aad oppreaalbn, to be born with pain. 

Therb arc many passions and tempers of 
mind which naturally dispose us to depress ui 
vilify the merit of one rising in the esteem of 
mankind. All those who made their en- 
trance into the world with the sanie advanta- 
ges, and were once looked on as his equals, 
are apt to think the fame of his merits a re- 
flection on their own deserts; and will there- 
fore take care to reproach him with tbe scan- 
dal of some past action, or derogate from tbe 
worth of the present, that they may still keep 
him on the same level with themselves. The 
like kind of consideration often stirs up tbe 
envy of such as were once his superiors, who 
think it a detraction from their merit to see 
another get ground upon them, and overtake 
them in the pursuits of glory ; and will there- 
fore endeavour to sink his reputation, that 
they may the better preserve their own. Those 
who were once his equals envy and defame 
him. because they now see him their supe- 
rior; and those who were once his superi- 
ors, because they look upon him as their e- 
qual. f 

But farther, a man whose extraordinanr re- 
putation thus lifts him up to the notice and 
observation of mankind, di^aws a multitude of 
eyes upon him, that will narrowly inspecteveij 
part of him, consider him nicely in all views, 
and not be a little pleased, when they have 
taken him in the worst and most disadranta- 
geous light. There are many wlm find a plea- 
sure in contradicting the common reports of 
fame, and in spreading abroad the weaknesses 
of an exalted character. They publish their ill- 
uHtured discoveries with a secret pride, and 
applaud themselves for the singularity of tbeir 
iud^ment, which has searched deeper tbaa 
others, detected what the rest of the world 
has overlooked, and found a flaw in wbat 
(he generality of mankind admires. Othevs 

I there are who proclaim the errors and infirmi- 
ties of a great man with an inward ntitfbclloB 
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and complacency, if Uiey discoTer none of the 
like errors and infirmiticf in themsclvet ; for 
while they are ex|»08ing another's weaknesses, 
they are tacitly aiming at their own coro- 
■wndationsy who are not subject to the like 
infirmities, and are apt (o be transported with 
a secret kind of vanity, to see themselves su- 
perior in some respects, to one of a sublime 
and celebrated reputation. Nay, it very often 
happens, that none are more industrious in 
publishing the blemishes of an extraordinary 
reputation, than such aa lie open to the same 
oensures in their own characters, as either 
hoping to excuse their own defects by the au- 
thority of so high an example, or to raise an 
imaginary applause to themselves, for resem- 
bling a person of an exalted reputation, though 
in the blameable parts of his character. If all 
these secret springs of detraction fail, yet very 
often a vain ostentation of wit sets a man on 
attacking an established name, and sacrificing 
it to the mirth and laughter of those about 
him. A satire or a libel on one of the common 
stamp, never meets with that reception and ap- 
probation among its readers, as what is aim- 
ed at a person whose merit places him upon an 
eminence, and giVes him a more conspicuous 
figure among men. Whether it be, that we 
think it shows greater art to expose and turn 
to ridicule a man whose character seems so 
improper a subject for it, or that we are 
pleased by some implicit kind of revenge, to 
see him taken down and humbled in his re- 
putation, and in some measure reduced to 
our own rank, who had so far raised him- 
self above us, in the reports and opinions of 
mankind. 

Thus we see how many dark and intricate 
motives there are to detraction and defama- 
tion, and how many malicious spies are search* 
ing into the actions of a great man, who is 
not, always, the best prepared fi>r so narrow 
SUB inspection. For we may generally observe 
that our admiration of a famous man lessens 
npon our nearer acquaintance with him : and 
that we seldom hear the description of a cele- 
brated person, without a catalogue of some 
notorious weaknesses and infirmities. The 
reason may be, because any little slip is more 
conspicuous and observable in his conduct 
than in another's, as it is not of a piece with 
the rest of his character : or because it hi im- 
possible for a man at the same time to be atten- 
tive to the more important part of his life, and 
to keep a watchful eye over all the inconsidera- 
ble circumstances of his behaviour and conver- 
sation ; or because, as we have before observ- 
ed, the same temper of mind which inclines us 
to a desire of fame, naturally betrays us into 
such slips and unwarinesset, as are not inci- 
dent to men of a contrary disposition. 

After all it must be confessed, that a noble 
and triumphant merit often breaks through 
and dissipates these little spots and sullies in 
its reputation ; but if by a mistaken pursuit 
after fame, or through human infirmity, any 
false step be made in the more momentous 
concerns of life, the whole scheme of ambitious 
designs is broken and disappointed. The 
smaller stains and blemishes may die away 



and disappear, amidst the brightness that sur- 
rounds them ; but a blot of a deeper nature 
casts a shade on all the other beauties, an4 
darkens the whole character. How difficult 
therefore is it to preserve a great name, when 
he that has acquired it is so obnoxiouts to such 
little weaknesses and infirmities as are no 
small diminution to it when discovered ; es- 
pecially when they are so industriouslv pro- 
claimed, and aggravated by such as were 
once his superiors, or equals ; by such at 
would set to show their judgment, or their 
wit, and by such as are guilty, or innocent, of 
the same slips or misconducts in their own 
behaviour ! 

But were there none of these dispositions la 
others to censure a famous man, nor any such 
miscarriages in himself, yet would he meet 
with no small trouble in keeping up his repn* 
tation, in all its height and splendour. There 
must be always a noble train of actions to pre- 
serve his fame in life and piotion. For when 
it is once at a stand, it naturally flags and 
languishes. Admiration is a very short-lived 
passion, that immediately decays upon grow- 
ing familiar with its object, unless it be still 
fed with fresh discoveries, and kept alive by a 
new perpetual succession of miracles rising up 
to its view. And even the greatest actions of 
a celebrated person labour under this disad-* 
vantage, that, however surprising and extra- 
ordinary they may be, they are no more than 
what are expected from him ; but on the con- 
trary, if they fall any thing below the opinion 
that is conceived of him, though they might 
raise the reputation of another, they are a di- 
minution to his. 

One would think there shoidd be somethin|^ 
wonderfully pleasing inthe possession of fame, 
that, notwithstanding all these mortifying con- 
siderations, can engage a man in so desperate 
a pursuit: and yet, if we consider the little hap- 
piness that attends a great character, and the 
multitude of disquietudes to which the desire 
of it subjects an ambitious mind, one would be 
still the more surprised to see so many restlew 
candidates for glory. 

Ambition raises a secret tumult in the sonl, 
it inflames the mind, and puts it into a violent 
hurry of thought. It is still reaching after 
an empty imaginary good, that has not in it 
the power to abate or satisfy it. Most other 
things we long for can allay the cravingtof 
their proper sense, and for a while set the 
appetite at last ; but fame is a good so whol- 
ly foreign to our natures, that we have no 
faculty in the soul adapted to it, nor any or- 
gan in the body to relish it : an object of de- 
sire, placed out of the possibility of fruition. 
It may indeed fill the mind for a while with 
a giddy kind of pleasure, but it is such a pleOi- 
sure as makes a man restless and uneasy under 
it ; and which does not so much satisfy the 
present thirst, as it excites fresh desires, and 
sets the soul on new enterprises. For how few 
ambitious men are there, who have got as 
much fame as they desired, and whose thirst 
after it has not been as eager in the very 
height of their reputation, as it was before 
they became known and eminent ama<^'"**«^ 
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There is not any circumstance in Cssar's cha- 
racter which gives me a greater idea of him, 
than a saying which ('icero tells im he fre- 
quently made use of in privati? couversation, 
* That he wafi satisfied with his share of life 
and fame.* ' Se siUis re/ ad iio/urlim, vel ad 
glorinm vixiue.* Many inded have given 
over their pursuits aAer fame, but that has 
proceeded either from the disappnintmcnts 
they have met in it, or from their experi- 
ence of the little pleasure which attends it, or 
from the better informations or natural cold- 
ness of old age ; but seldom from a full satis- 
faction and acquiescence in their present en- 
joyments of it. 

Mor is fame only unsatisfying in itself, but 
the desire of it lays us open to many acci- 
dental troubles which those arc free from, who 
have not such a tender regard for it. How 
often is the ambitious man cast down and dis- 
appointed, if be receives no praise where he 
expected it ? Nay, how oAen is he mortified 
with the very praises he receives, if they do 
not rise so high as he thinks they ought; 
which they seldom do, unless increased by 
flattery, since few men have so good an 
opinion of us as we have of ourselves? But if 
the ambitious man can be so much grieved 
even with prai«c itself, how will he be able to 
bear up under scaudal and defamation ? for the 
same temper of mind which makes him desire 
fame, makes him hate reproach. If he can be 
transported with the extraordinary praises of 
men, he will be as much dejected by their ccn- 
mres. How little therefore is the happiitess 
of an ambitious man, who gives every one a 
dominion over it, who thus subjects himself to 
the good or ill speeches of others, and puts it 
in the power of every malicious toogur to throw 
him into a fit of melanrholv, and destrov his 
natural rest and repose of mind : nsperially 
when we Ctmsider that the world is more apt 
to censure than applaud, and himself fuller of 
imperfections than virtuoR. 

We may further obsorvc. that such a man 
will be more grieved for the loss of fame, than 
be could have been pleased with the enJoy> 
ment of it. For though the presence of this 
imaginary good cannot make us happy, the 
absence of it may make us miserable : because 
in the enjuyin^ut uf an object we only find 
that sliare of plr'afc^ure which ii <f rn;wiTilc of 
giving us. but ii. r}i(* loss of it we do not pro- 
portion our grief to the ri il value it bears, 
but to the value oi:r fancies and i map nations 
set upon it. 

^o inronsiderahle is the satisfartion that 
fame brings along with it. and <o grrnt the 
disquietudes to whir'i it makes us liahle. The 
desire of it stir* up vn»-_v nne-i«v motini;.; in the 
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No ftliimber nak tha eye of ProviJenee, 

PrMcnt tu crery action we conuiience. 

I 

That I might not lose myself upon a se^ 
ject of so great extent as that of fame, I taft 
treated it in a particular order and method. 
I have first of all considered the reaiom wt|f 
Providence may have implanteit in our niodi 
such a principle of action. I have in the Bed 
place shown from many considerations, irrt, 
that fame is a thing difficult to be obtauMd, 
and easily lost ; secondly, that it bring* the bb- 
bitious man very little happiness, but lubjedi 
him to much uneasiness and dhinititfaeriM 
I shall in the last place show, that it hindcn 
us from obtaining an end which we have ahi- 
lities to acquire, and which is Jicoompairicd 
with fulness of satisfaction. I need not tel 
my reader, that I mean by this end, that hap- 
piness which is reserved for as in another 
world, which every one has abilities to pr^ 
cure, and which will bring along with it * fid- 
ness of joy and pleasures for evermore.* 

How the pursuit after fame may hinder m 
in the attainment of this great end, I shaH 
leave the reader to collect from the three fol- 
lownig considerations : 

First, l^ecauM the strong desire of ftme 
breeds several vicious habits in the mind. 

Secondly, l>ecause many of those actions, 
which are apt to procure fame, are not in their 
nature conducive to this our ultimate hapfd- 
ness. 

Thirdly, Because if we should allow the same 
actions te be the proper inslruments, both ef 
acquiring fame, and of proruring this ha|^ 
ness, thev would nevertheless fail iu the at^ 
tainment of this last end, if they proceeded 
from a desire of the first. 

These three propositions an* Kelf-evident to 
those who are versed in speculations of mo- 
rality. For which reason I shall not enlarge 
upon them, but proceed to a point of the same 
nature, which may op<Mi to us a more uncom- 
mon field of s|>ecidatiuu. 

From what has been already observed, i 
think we ma^ make a natural conclnKion, that 
it i*» the greatetit folly to seek the praise or 
upprohatinn of any being, besides the Supreme 
and that for these two reasons ; because no 
other being can make a right judgment of us, 
and esteem us according to our merits ; and 
becauMe we can procure no considerable bene- 
fit or advantatre from the esteem and approba- 
tion of any othi r being. 

In the first place, no other being can make 



miml. iiiil is rath* < inflamed than catisHod by ja riglit judement of us. and esteem ua accord- 
the pre<ipi«c«* of th** (hinr 'le^irod. Thi* iMijoy- ing to our inr-rits. Created beings see nothing 



ment of it brin?*; hm v»»ry little ph asurr. 
thoii<;li the lo<<^ or want of it be verv ^rn«ible 
and alllicliii?: ami rvpn XhU littlo hupptnes*! 
is so very preriiriuiK. that it mhollv d«<|«f>nd< 
upon the Hill t*i othi-rs. Wi- iire ni>t onU tor- 
tured by t'le rrpioHi he* wliioh iirr nlVfrril in. 
hilt Hnr i}i«tipp*iiotril by llu> slli*iir<> of ntiMi 
when* it if iiin«i]MH*ted; and huniMi'd o\oi\ \ix 
fhrir prui*r^ ^'« 



bill onr outside, and can therefore only frai 
a jndifiiieiit of us from our exterior actions 
iiml behaviour; but how unfit these are to 
{•ivr- \\^ a rii;ht notion of each other's perfec- 
liiM)"^, may app4*ur I'rom several considerations. 
Thru* are niuny virtues which in their own 
nil toil* are incapable of any outward repre- 
^vow\^\u»i\ ■. u\:\uy silent perfection* in the soul 
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•fa good man, which are great ornameDts to| 
hnaan nature^ but uot able to discover thcm-j 
Mhm Co the knowledge of others ; they are 
tniwacted io private without noise or show.; 
lad areooly visible to the great Searcher of 
hiartf. What actions can express the entire 
mrkf of thought which reAnes and saactilies 
I virtuous man. That secret rest, and cou- 
MiCcdnCfSs of mind, which gives him a perfect 
i^oyoieot of his present condition / Thai in- 
mrd pleasure and complacency which he feels 
■ doing good 1 That delight and satisfaction 
pfaich be takes in the prosperity and happiness 
if anotlicr I These and the like virtues are 
ho hidden beauties of a soul, the secret graces 
vhich eannot be discovered by a mortal eye, 
irt mako the soul lovely and precious in his 
light, from whom no secrets are conceale«1. 
Igwn, there are many virtues which want au 
ipponunity of ezertiug aii«l showing theui- 
itlVct in actions. Every virtue requires time 
tad place, a proper object and a lit conjunc- 
■ra of circumstances, for the due exercise of 
L A state of poverty obscures all the virtues 
if liberality and munificence. The patience 
nd fortitude of a martyr or confessor lie con- 
—led in the flourishing times of Christianity. 
Some virtues are only seen in allliction, and 
lonie in prosperity ; some in a private, and 
Nhers in a public capacity, iiut the great 
Sovereign of the world beholds every pvrfec- 
ion in its obscurity, and not only sees what 
w% do, but what we would do. He views our 
Behaviour in every concurrence of aflairs, and 
«ci lu engaged in all the poKsihilities of ac- 
ion. He discovers the martyr nnd confessor 
irithout tlie trial of fiames and tortures, and 
win hereafter entitle many to the reward of 
ictious, which they had never the opportunity 
>f performing. Another reason why men can- 
MN form a right judgment of um is, because 
he lame actions may b*; aiuKHl at ditlerent 
■ndi, and arise from «|uite contrary principles. 
Actions are of so mixt a nature, and so full 
>f circumstances, that sis men piy into them 
nore or less, or observe some parts more than 
>Chcrs, ihey take diflferent hints, and put con- 
trary interpretations on them; so that the 
tame actions niay ropreAeni a man as liy|>o- 
rritical aud designing to one. which make him 
ippcar a saint or hero to another. He theic- 
fora who looks upon the soul through its out- 
ward actiuus, often sees it through a deceitful 
■ediuDi, which is apt to disrolonrand pervert 
the object: so that on this account also, he 
is the only proper judge of our perfectionH, 
who does not guess at the sincerity of onr in- 
teatMns from the goodness of our actions, hnt 
weighs the goodnesx of our actions by thr sin- 
cerity of our intentions. 

But further, it is impossible for outward 
Bctions to represent the perfections ot tho 
loul, because Ihey crn neverkhow the<itren7th 
sftbcfse principles from whence they prornd. 
Tbajr arc not adequate l'xpr(•<(sloll^ ot' our vn- 
hes, and can only sliow us wlmt hahitn tire in 
dw soul« without discovrring the degiee and 
porfectiun of such huhim. They are at hesi 
bat weak rcsrmbbnces of our intention*, faint 
and imperfect eopief, that may nrquaint ns 



with the general design, but can never expresa 
the beauty and life of the original. But tho 
great Judge of all the earth knows every dif- 
ferent stale and degree of human improve- 
ment from those weak stirrings and tenden- 
cies of the will which have not yet formed 
themselves into regular purpose*: and designs, 
to the last entire finishing and ronsuminatioa 
of a good habit. He beholds the first imper- 
fect rudiments of a virtue in the soul, and 
keeps a watchful eye over it in all its pro- 
gress, until it has received every grace it is 
capable of, and appears in its full beauty and 
perfection. Thus we ^ee that none but the 
Supreme Being can esteem us according to 
our proper merits, since all others must judge 
of ns from our outward actions ; wliich can 
never give thrui a just estimutir of us, since 
theie are many pei :>ctions of a man which 
arc not capable of appearing in actions ; many 
which, allowing no natural incapecity of show- 
ing themselves, want an opportunity of do- 
ing it ; or should they all meet with an op- 
portunity of appearing by actions, yet those 
actions may be misinterpreted, and applied 
to wrong principles: or thoagh they plainly 
discovered the principles from whence they 
proceeded, they could never show the de- 
gree, strength, and perfection of those prin- 
ciples. 

And as the Supreme Reing is the only pro- 
per judge of our p<frfection<, so is he the only 
fit re warder of them. This is a consideration 
that comes home to our interest, as thoiother 
adapts it«elf to our ambition. And what could 
the most aspiring, or the most selfish man 
desire more, where he to fiinn the nolinn nf a 
Being to whom he would recommend himself, 
than such a knowledge as can discover the 
least appearand* of perfection in him, and 
such a goodness as will proportion a reward 
to it? 

Lei the ambitions man therefore turn all hn 
desire of fume this way ; and that he may 
proposf to himself a fame worthy of his ambi- 
tion, let him con^ifler. that if he employs his 
abilitioii to the best advantage, the time will 
rome when the Siiprf-me (Jovernor of the 
woild. the •^reat .lodge of mankind, who sees 
every degree of prrfectio.i in others, and 
possesses all possible perfection in himself, 
shall proclaim his worth before men and an- 
•;els, and pronounce to him in the presence of 
the whole creation that hesI and most signifi- 
cant of applwuHea. • \V«'1I done, thou good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into thy Master's 



J«v 



C. 
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Diviiicet imp^ra. 

Diiiili' aii({ rul<-. 

l'i.K4.«rRF. and rrrreation of one kind or 
othei are ahsnliitely necessary to relieve our 
minds anti bodies fiom too constant attention 
nnd labour: where then-fire public diversions 
are tolrnited, it hehovi'4 persons of distinction, 
with their power nnd oxnmple. to preside ovev 
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X ia Caur'a cha- 
raeler which je'ivo me ■ giealer idea of hiu, 
thaii a wyiug vhich Cicero ikIIh at he fre- 
quenti; made ute i>f in private couvenn 
' Thai lie we* laliaricd with hit eJiarc u 
and raiiig.' ' He tola rrl ad nalurtmt, Vtl ad 
fjennm vixiue,' Mauj inileil have gl*i 
mei Iheir ponuiti after faine, bul ihar h 
pniceedcil eiijirr Troiii rhe diiappniiiliuea 
they have met in it, or tram (heir eipe 
•nee of the tittle iileaiurc which allendi it, 
ftom the better intbrmalione or natural uil 
Ben of old age t bul ai'ldom from a full lal 
faction and acquieKcnce in their prcicol c 
joymenliofit. 

Nor II binr only imiatiifying in itieir, h 
the Ui^aire of it layl <i* opeo Ii> many bc 
dental troubtea which thuae are Tree fruni, w 
ben not lucli a tender regard fur it, H( 



MBe temper of mind which makei hii 
lanie, makeit him hate rcproadi. If he can be 
Iraniported with the niraordinary praiaeii o1 
Men, he will be aa mnch dejerlcd by their cvn- 
Mrei- Huw little therefnre it the liappiiteai 
of HB ambilioiu man, who jfiTcg every one ■ 
doninion over it, whothua subject) himaelf to 
tke j[oud or ill ipeerhri of olheri. and puta il 



That I n 
. ctofwiri 



1 into a fit of m 









miiiil ; cspeciully 
.1 himaelf fuller of 



to cenaure than app 
lmpcrfccti(iii« than viriues. 

IVe may further observe, that aiif h a 
«ill be more ;:i'if ved for the loaa of fame. 
be cnuld have been pleased with the ei 
nent of it. For thoutrh the preaenre of 
iBiaginury gaod caunol make ui happy 
■baence of it may make uj iniaerahle ; her 



in the etijuymiiit 
that share of plea 
T>viD$ ni, btit ii. tl 

but 10 the value oi 


fan object 
Hire which 
f. hn of i 
to the rtr.1 
r fancies ai 


So inco'imideral 


e ia the <! 


fame brinfrg alonfr 


with it. »n 
c>i it mnkei 



tisfHi 



desire ofil it 



I inflamed tl 



ion that 

in ercnt the 
liniile. The 

I aalikfieil hy 



the prcaeniw of the ,. , 

nent of i( brin'T' hut very little ph^asurr 
though the los» or want of it be very iniailiU 
and afllictiiie: and even Ihia little happiiirM 
il ao very precariaii), thai il wholly ■I'pendt 
upon the will of othen. Wearennt only tor 
tured by the rrpronchea which ■I'e afTered iia 
hut are diaappoinled by the Bileiire of mer 
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rder ■ 



firal of all CI 
frovidence may have imphmled in our mtnA 
auch a principle of action. I have in the neit 
place aliown from many CDoiideration*. fim, 
that fame ia a thing difiieiill to be obtained, 
and eaiily loal ; lecondly, that il bria^ the am- 
bitiotia man very little happineaa, bul tuhjecti 
him to much uneaiineaa and diaanliafaolioa 

ua from obtaining an end which we have abi- 
litiea tn acquire, and which ii aeooeapanied 
with fulneu of latitfartion. I need not leD 
my reader, that I mean by thit end, that hap- 
pineia which ii reaerved for ua in another 
world, which every one hai abilities to pro- 
cure, and which will bring along with il ' fnl- 
neaa of joy and pleaaiirea fur evermore.' 



jusider 



collec 



.udly, I 



FnU. I ihall 
He three fol- 



: the atroBg desire of &me 
ioua habita in the inhid. 
auae mauy uf Ihoae aclioni. 
procure Ikme, arc not in their 
nature conducive to Ihia our nitimate happi. 

Thirdly, Becanaeifweahould allow theaame 

Boiuiring fame, and of procnring (hit happi- 
nesa, they would nevertheleai tail in the at- 
lainmenl of this last end, if they proceeded 
fiom a riesire of the firat. 
These tliree propaailiotia are self-evident to 

rality. Kor which reason I ihall a. 



upon them, bul 

moutieldof spi 
From what I 

"'Palest folly 
beins 
fit or adi 



ipprohnt 



r ihc« 



Ireody observed, I 

seek the praise or 
ig, beiidea the Supreme 



hi judgn 

leem and npprobi 






iitai"e from Iheci 
n OI any iHhi'v being. 
n the liral place, nn o^Jhcr being can make 
iglit judgment of us. aud esteem us accord- 
to our incritn. Crealeil beings see nothing 
1 con therefore onl* fraMe 



jiir ; but liow iinfii these are to 
rhi nation of each other's perfeo- 
ppearfrom aeveral conaiderationa. 
uany virtues which in their own 
incapable of any outward repre- 
nanv ailent perfectiana in the bbdI 



judgme, 

id hehai 
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of R food man, which are great ornaments to | with the general design, but can never ezpren 
human nature, hut not able to discover them- {the beauty and life of the original. But the 
selves to the knowledge of others; they are; great Judge of all the earth knows every dif> 



transacted in private without uoise or show, 
and are only visible to tiie great Siearcher of 
hearts. What actions can express the eutire 
purity of thought which refines and sanctifies 
a virtuous man. That secret rest, and con- 
tentcdness of mind, which gives him a perfect 
enjoyment of his present condition / That in- 
ward pleasure and complacency which he feels 
in doing good 7 That delight and satisfaction 
which lie takes in the prosperity and happiness 
of another / These and the like virtues are 
the hidden beauties of a soul, the secret graces 
which cannot be discovered by a mortal eye, 
but make the soul lovely and precious in his 
sight, from whom no secrets are conceale<l. 
Again, there are many virtues which want au 
opportunity of exerting and showing them- 
selves in actions. Every virtue requires time 
mad place, a proper object and a fit conjunc- 
ture of circumstanees, for the due exercise of 
it. A state of poverty obscures all the virtues 
of liberality and munificence. The patience 
and fortitude of a martyr or confessor lie con- 
cealed in the flourishing times of Christianity. 
Some virtues are only seen in afiliction, and 
some in prosperity ; some in a private, and 
others in a public capacity. But the great 
Sovereign of the world behohls every perfec- 
tion in its obscurity, and not only sees what 
we do, but what we would do. He views our 
behaviour in every concurrence of affairs, and 
sees us engaged in all the possibilities of ac- 
tion. He discovers the martyr and confessor 
without the trial of flames and tortures, an<l 
will hereafter entitle many to the reward of 
actions, which they had never the opportunity 
of performing. Another reason why men can- 
not form a right judgment of us is, because 
the same actions may be aimed at dificrent 
ends, and arise from i|uite contrary principles. 
Actions arc of so mixt a nature, and so full 
of ciraimstances, that as men pry into them 
more or less, or observe some parts more than 
othcn, they take dificrent hints, and put con- 
trary interpretations on them; so tl\at the 
same actions may represent a man as hypo- 
critical and designing to one, which make him 
appear a saint or hero to another. He there- 
fore who looks upon the soul through its out- 
ward actions, oAen sees it through a deceitful 
medium, which is apt to discolour and pervert 
the object: so that on this account also, he 
is the only proper judge of our perfections, 
who does not guess at the sincerity of our in- 
tentions from the goodness of our actions, but 
weighs the goodness of our actions by the sin- 
cerity of our intentions. 

But further, it is impossible for outward 
actions to represent the perfections of the 
soul, >>ecause they cvn never show the strength 
of those principles from whence they proceed. 
They are not adequate expressions of our vir- 
tues, and can only show us what habits are in 
the soul, without discovering the degree and 
perfection of such habits. They are at best 
but weak resemblances of our intentions, faint 
nnd im^^erfect copied, that may acquaint us 



ferent slate and degree of human improve- 
ment from those weak stirrings and tenden- 
cies of the will which have not yet formed 
thems<*lves into regular purposes and designs, 
to the last eutire finishing and consummation 
of a good habit. He tieholds the first imper- 
fect rudiments of a virtue in the soul, and 
keeps a watchful eye over it in all its pro- 
gress, until it has received every grace it ii 
capable of, and appears in its full beauty and 
perfection. Thus we see that none but the 
Supreme Being can esteem us according to 
our proper merits, since ail others must judge 
of us from our outward actions ; which can 
never give them a just estimate of us, since 
theic are many pcrrVrctioiis of a man which 
are not capable of appearing in actions ; many 
which, allowing no natural incapacity of show- 
ing themselves, want an opportunity of do- 
ing it ; or should they all meet with an op- 
portunity of appearing by actions, yet those 
actions may be misinterpreted, and applied 
to wrong principles: or thongh they plainly 
discovered the principles from whence they 
proceeded, they could never show the de- 
gree, strength, and perfection of those prin- 
ciples. 

And as the Supreme Being is the only pro- 
per judge of our perfections, so is he the only 
fit rewarder of them. This is a consideration 
that comes home to our interest, as theiother 
adapts itself to our ambition. And what could 
the most aspiring, or the most selfish man 
desire more, where he to form the notion of a 
Being to whom he would recommend himself, 
than such a knowledge as can discover the 
least appearance of perfection in him, and 
such a goodness as will proportion a reward 
to it? 

Let the ambitious roan therefore turn all hh 
desire of fame this way ; and that he may 
propose to himself a fame worthy of his ambi- 
tion, let him consider, that if he employs his 
abilities to the best advantage, the time will 
come when the Supremo Governor of the 
world, the great Judge of mankind, who sees 
every degree of perfection in others, and 
possesses all possible perfection in himself, 
shall proclaim his worth before men and an- 
gels, and pronounce to him in the presence of 
the whole creation that best and most signifi- 
cant of applauses, * Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into thy Master's 
joy. C. 
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Divide et impers. 

Diviilv and rulr. 

Plkasure and recreation of one kind or 
other are absolutely necessary to relieve our 
minds and bodies fi*ora too constant attention 
and labour : where therefore public diversions 
are tolerated, it behoves persons of distinction, 
with their power and example, to preskle over 
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and cannot be diverted to nn>' other object, 
without disrespect to the goverei^n. But m 
to the roiiiplanit of my correspondents, it is 
uot to l>e iinu;;ined what ofleuce some of them 
take at the custom of saluting in places of wor- 
ship. 1 have a very angry letter from n lady, 
who telU me of one of her acquaintance, who, 
out of mere pride and a pretence to be rude, 
takes upon her to return no civilities done to 
her in the timo of divine service, and is the 



dress, and as flippant, if f see a pretty woman 
an when in my youth I stood upon a bench in 
the pit to survey the whole circle of -beautiefl. 
The folly is so extravagant with me, nnd I 
went on with so little check of my desires, or 
resignation of them, that I can assans you, 
I yety often, merely to entertain my own 
thoughts, bit with my tpectacles on, writing 
love-letters to the beauties that have been 
long since in their graves. This is to warm 
mofit religious woman, for no other reason but | my heart with the faint memory of delights 



to appear a woman of the best quality in the 
church. Ihis absurd custom had better be 
abolished than retained; if it were but to pk-e- 
veut eviU nf no higher a nature than this is ; 
but I am informed of objections much more 
considerable. A dissenter of rank and dis- 
tinction was lately prevailed upon by a friend 
of his to conic to one of the greatest congre- 
gations of the rhurch of Kngland about town. 
After the service was over, he declared he was 
very well aatisfied with the little ceremony 
which was used towards (>od Almighty ; but 
at the same time he feared he should not be 
able to go through those required towards one 
another ; ns to this point he was in a state of 
despair, and feared he was not well-bred 
enough ti> he a convert. There have been 
many scandals of this kind giren to our pro- 
tcstant distientcrs. from the outuard pomp 
and rcsprcl we take to ourselves in our reli- 
gions usseniblies. A quakcr wlio came one 
day into a church, fixed his pyo upon an old 
lady with a carpet larger than that from tiu- 
pulpit before her, expecting when she would 
hold frnth. An anabaptist \%ho designs to 
roine over himself, and all his family, within 
a tVw months, is seni^ible they want breeding 
enough t'or our congregations, and has sent his 
two eide^t daughters to learn to dance, that 
thev mnv not misbehave at church. It is 
worth ronsidorins: whether, in regard to awk- 
ward people with gcinpnious consciences, 
a good christian of the bf^st air in the world 
ouglit not rather to deny herself the opportu- 
nity of showing so many graces, than keep a 
bashful proselvtc without the pale of the church. 

T. 
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^in^'ulunt* onbir, anui pra-dantur riintCH. 

Hot. LU). *2. FIp. ij. 5r». 

Veur? following yenr-> ki^hI ^omcthinfr ♦»vpry «Iay, 
\i last they fitcal ii5 from ouriielvcti aw>i}'. — Pope. 

• MK. SPKcTATOR, 

' I AU now in the sixty-Ht>hyear of my age, 
anil haviu;; been the greater part of my days 
a man of pleasure, the decay of my faculties 
is a stagnation of my life. Knt how is it, sir, 
tluit my appetites are increased upon me with 
tiioloss of po^^er to gratify tliem ? I write this 
like a criminal, to warn people to enter upon 
what reformation (hey please to make in them- 
selves in their youth, and not expect they 
shall he capable of it from a fond opiuiou 
some ha%'e oflten in their mouths, that if we 
do not leave our de«ire!i, they will leave us. 
JrUffirothei'wisc: lam now- us vain in mv 



which were once agreeable to me; but hov 
much happier would my life have been now, 
if 1 could have looked back en any worthy ac- 
tion done for ray country ? if I had laid out 
that which I profuscd in luxury and wantoa- 
ncss, in acts of generosity or charity ? I have 
lived a bachelor to this day ; and iuitead of a 
numerous offspring, with which in the regular 
ways of life I might possibly hare delighted 
myself, I have only to amuse.^ myself with the 
repetition of old stones and intrigues v^ich 
no one will believe I ever was concerned in. 
I do not know whether you have ever treated 
of it or not; but ^on cannot fall on abetter 
subject, than that of the art of growing old. 
In such a lecture you must propose, that no 
one set his heart upon what is transient ; the 
beauty grows wrinkled while we are yet gait- 
ing at her. The witty man sinks into an hu- 
mourist imperceptibly, for want of reflecting 
that all things around him are in a flux, and 
continually changing: thus he is in the space 
often or fifteen years surrounded by a new 
set of people, whose manners are as natural 
to them as his delights, method of thinking, 
and mode of living, were formerly to him and 
his friends. Rut the mischief is, he looks Up- 
on the same kind of errors which he himself 
was guilty of with an eye of scorn, and with 
that sort of ill-will which men entertain againvt 
each other for different opinions. Thus a cracy 
constitution, and an uneasy mind is fretted 
with vexatious passions for young men's doinf 
foolishly, what it is folly to do at all. Dear 
sir. this is my present state of mind ; I hate 
those 1 should laugh at. and envy those I con- 
temn. The time of youth and vigorous man- 
hood, passed the way in which I have dispos- 
ed of it. is attended with these consequences ; 
but to those who live and pass away life as they 
ought, all parts of it arc equally pl^sant : on- 
ly the memory of good and worthy actions is a 
feast which must give a quirker relish to the 
soul than ever it could possibly taste in the 
highest enjoyments or jollities of youth. As 
for me, if I sit down in my great chair and be- 
gin to ponder, the vagaries of a child are not 
more ridiculous than the circumstances which 
are heaped np in my memory : fine gowns, 
country dances, ends of tunes, interrupted 
conversations, and midnicrht quarrels, arc 
what must necessarily compose my soliloquy. 
I bc^ of you to print this, that some ladies ol 
my acquaintance, and my years, may be per- 
suaded to wear warm night-caps this cold sea- 
ton : and that my old friend Jack Tawdry 
may buy him a cane, and not creep with the 
air of a strut. I must add to all this, that if 
it it 'wcro not for one plcnsorc. which 1 thought 
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luitil of Ter J 1>le jrtari , 
isTc no one gre«l Miiifictiob id 
iTe to [he Irnlh of Mnrch, 1714. ni 
lecuiliiei an good, 1 shall be wsr 






•rill infinitely oblige 



will in 



nyouri 



ilpflpei 



know, I urn not ■ penon apt to deipair, biti 
■be hu got an old humour or trapping Ehon 
aDaceouDtably, and ai thr herMlf told a con- 
Maot of h«ra, ilie hu cold 6.U. These fits 
■ball Jait her a montb or til weehi together s 
and ■■ the fall* into them wllboul provocation, 
•oliiilo be hoped tbe will return rroni ihrm 
Vitbout the merit of new terricei. But life 
■Dd lore will not admit of such intorvaU. 
tbererore praj lel her be admaniahed' 



pnjt do not tell 
until fortiu, uol 
(ratified. If yt 



itil dec 



■ulted Di 



happy 
Don at w oc luooLeni jor ten weeka tog«tU 

Elu ibould coDiider that all that while I burn 
impatiencei and ferert : but tlill yon ta^ it 
will be time enough, tliougb I and you ' 
(row older while we are yet talking. Wl 
do you think the mul reaaonable, (hni 
■hould alter a itate a[ indiffei 



< oblige 
»layn 



1 live ill 
- of oblie. 



onyout While I iudulfre youi 
■m doing nothing; if you (kvour my passion, 
you are bealowiug bright deiirei, gay impea. 
geueroui caret, noble reiolntioui, and Irans- 
ttorting rapturu upon, 

' Madam, 
' Kour moBt devoted humble aerrtiil.' 



' Here ii a gentlewoman lodfPB in the 
lioute with me, thatl never did any injui_ 
» mj whole lifa', and >he ii alwaya railing 
at me to thOH Ihat ihe kaowt will tell nu of ii. 
Do not you think the ii in love with mel ar 
VouM yon have me break my mind yet. or 

'T.B.' 

' I am a footnan ia a great fkisily, and am 
io love with the houie-maid. We were all a) 
hot-eocklea lait night In the hall Ibeae holy- 
dayt ; when I lay down and wat blindal. she 
pulled off lier ihoe. and fait me with the heel 
(Dch a rap, aialmoit brake mv brad lApiecei. 
Pray, tir, wai Ihia love or ipiie }' T. 

n*. 2A1.] Salary. Dtrnnber 2», 1711. 
Ti/x*! }a{ atSfJiroini liniit uair- 

Frag. Ttl. Fttt. 
Wtdlock'i aa lU ana ntailT enbn». 
Ht father, whom I mentioned in mj lirs< 
■pecDlntion, and wham i mml alwayi name 
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very frequent' 
:t of marriage. 

a great 



with honour and gratitude. 
ly talked >o me upon the Huujrci oi 
I n-at in my younger years enjpieed 
hJE advice, and partly by my onn ini 
in the courtihip of a p^TBOn who hn 
dpsl of beauty, and did noi at m; 
proBcbei teem to have any avenion to me; 
iiiil aa my natural tacitumily hindered me 
from thawing mytelf lo Ihe beil advantage, 
ihe by degreet began to look upon me ai a 
Tei7 lilly lellow. and being resolved to regard 
merit more than any thing else in Iho per- 
aunB who made their applicalioua to her, the 
married a captain of dragoons who happen- 
ed to be beating up for recruiti in Ihote 

Tbia unlucky accident hat given mean aver- 
lion to pretty fellowt ever aiuce, and diacour- 
Bged me from trying my fortune with the fajr- 

conjunclure, and the repeated advicca which 



The pleaaanteal par 
nerally thai nhich pat 






d thcfullowiuf 
I of'fman'a life it ge- 
rc, and the party belor- 



j ibepleaitiDgemoliona of the aoul ri 



er, and to aucceed in bit purauila, than 
ne who lovea with ihe grcatpai violeuM. 
True love hat len Ibouaand gricfa, impatjcncet, 






affection 



;iv» him feara, apprehcntinnt, and | 
pirit, and ofleu maket htm appear 
cheie he bat a mind lu recommend iiiniaell. 

Thotemarriaget generally abound moat with 
Dve and contlancy, Ihalai-e preceded by long 
:aurlahip. The passion tliould itrike loot, and 
■alher atrengtb beforr marriage b( grafted on 
I. A long coune of hopea and eipeclaiiona 
Ilea the idea in our ruinilt, and habilualei nt 
o a fondnett of Ihepertun beloved. 

There ia notbing of aa great imporlance t* 
It. at the good qualttiei of one lo whom we 
oiii ourtelvei (br life ; they do not sniy make 
>ut piesent atate agreeable, but often deter- 
Dine our bappineai to all eternity. Where 
he choice ia left to frieDde. the chief poinl 
inder <;pnaideralion ii aa eslatc; where Ihe 
lartiet chooae for themflvea, their Ibonghta 
urn moat npoD Ihe person. They hnre both 
heir reaaont. The firtt would prucnre maor 
Dnveninncea and pleaturet of life lo the paitj> 
riiote infereala they etpouie: and at Ihe lane 
tme uny hope that Ibc wealth of tlirir frienda 
I'ill tarn lo their ovm credit and advnulage. 

The otheitarc preparing for thrmtelteiapcr. 

pelual (ta%\. A good penon doet not only rniae 

■iul continue love, and breeda a aecrct pleautre 
nd complacFiKy in the licliolder. when the 
ir~i hentt nf draire are eitingnirlieri. It pntx 
he wife or huthaiid in conulciinnce. both 
mong friendt and atran^ra, end Kenersllv 

nilt the thsnb) w^v'bi.Vn^inf vA. VRTidMC.d.. 
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tiMy sliaU tbenselves become falheriy they 
.will look upon with the utmost sorrow and 
contrition, that they did not regard before 
those whom they oAended were to be no more 
Men. How many thousand things do 1 re- 
member which would have highly pleased my 
Aither, and I omitted for no otlier reason, but 
that 1 thought what he proposed the effect of 
humour and old uge, which I am now con- 
vinced bad reason and good sense in it. I can- 
not now go into the parlour to him, and make 
his heart glad with an account of a matter 
which was of no consequence, but that I told 
^ it, and acted in it. The good man and woman 
" are long since in their graves, who used to sit 
' and plot the welfare of us their children, while, 
perhaps, we were sometimes laughing at the 
old folks at another end of the house. The 
truth of it is were we merely to follow nature 
in these great duties of life, though we have 
a strong instinct towards the performing of 
them, we should be on both sides very defi- 
cient. Age is so uu welcome to the generality 
of mankind, aud growth towards manhood so 
desirable to all, that resignation to decay is 
too difficult a task in the father ; and de- 
iereace, amidst the impulse of gay desires, 
appears unreasonable to the son. There ai-e 
so few who can grow old with a good grace, 
and yet fewer who can come slow enough into 
the world, that a father, were he to be actu- 
ated by his desires, and a son, were he to 
consult himself only, could neither of them 
behave himself as he ought to the other. But 
when reason interposes agaiuyt instinct, where 
it would cai'ry either out of the interests of the 
other, there arises that happiest intercourse 
of good offices between those dearest relations 
of human life. . The father, according to the 
opportunities which are offered to him, is 
throwing down blessings on the son, and the 
son endeavouring to appear the worthy off- 
spring of such a father, it is after this man- 
ner that Camiiluf and his first born dwelt 
together. Camillus enjoys a pleasing and 
indolent o|d age, in which passion is subdu- 
ed, aud reason exalted, lie waits the day 
of his dissolution with a resignation mixed 
vith delight \ and the son lears the accession 
of his father's fortune with diffidence, lest he 
lAould not enjoy or become it as well as his 
predecessor. Add to this, that the father 
knows he leaves a friend to the child reft of 
his friends, an easy landlord to his tenants, 
and an agreeable companion to his acquaint- 
ance. He believes his sou's behaviour will 
make him frequently remembered, but never 
wanted. This commerce is so well cemented, 
that without the pomp of saying, '^ Son, be 
a friend to such a one when I am gone;'' 
Camillus knows, being in his favour is direc- 
tion enough to the grateful youth who is to 
succeed him, without the admonition of his 
mentioning it. These gentlemen are honour- 
ed in all their neighbourhood ; and the same 
tStd which the court has on the manners of a 
kingdom, their characters have on all who live 
vithin the influence of them. 
^ 'M/ SOD and 1 are not of fortune to commu- 
MiitSkte oar ffood actions or intentionn to so' 



many as thfic gentlemen do ; bat I will he 
bold to say, my son has, by the "piMinistt 
and approbation which his behaTiour towards 
me has gained him, occasioned that many an 
old man besides myself has rejoiced. Other 
men's children follow the example of mine, 
and I have the inexpressible happiness of orer^ 
hearing our neighbours, as we ride by, point 
to their children, and say, with a voice of jot, 
" There they go." 

' You canpot, Mr. Spectator, pass your time 
better thmi in insinuating the delig^hts which 
these relations well regarded bestow upon each 
other. Ordinary passages are no longer such, 
but mutual love gives an importance to the 
most indifferent things, and a merit to actions 
the most insignificant. When we look round 
the world, and observe the many misunder- 
standings which are created by the malice t"m I 
insinuation of the meanest servants between 
people thus related, how necessary will it 
appear that it were inculcated that men 
would be upon their guard to support a coo» 
stancy of affection, and that grounded upon 
the principles of reason, not the Impulses of 
instinct. 

* It is from the common prejudices which 
men receive from their parents, that hatreds 
are kept alive from one generation to another; 
and when men act by instinct, hatreds will de- 
scend when good offices are forgotten. For 
the degeneracy of human life is such, that 
our anger is more easily transferred to our 
children than our love. Love always gives 
something to the object it delights in, and 
anger spoils the person against whom it is 
moved of something laudable in him ; from 
this degeneracy, therefore, and a sort of self- 
love, we are more prone to take up the ill-will 
of our parents, than to follow them in their 
friendships. 

' One would think there should need no 
more to make men keep up this sort of re- 
lation with the utmost sanctity, than to ex- 
amine their own hearts. If every father re- 
membered his own thoughts and inclinations 
when he was a son, and every son remembered 
what he expected from his father, when he 
himself was in a state of dependence, this one 
reflection would preserve men from being dis- 
solute or rigid in these several capacities. The 
power and subjection between them, when 
broken, make them more emphatically tyrants 
and rebels against each other, with greater 
cruelty of heart, than the disruption of states 
and empires can possibly produce. 1 shall end 
this application to you with two letters which 
passed between a mother and son very lately, 
and are as follows : 

' DEAR FRANK, 

' If the pleasures, which I have the grief to 
hear you pursue in town, do not take up all 
your time, do not deny your mother so much 
of it as to read seriously this letter. Yon ssud 
before Mr. Letacre, that an old woman might 
live very well in the country upon half my 
jointure, and tUht your| father was a fond fool 
to give me a rent charge of eight hundred a 
\^ eat \o \Vv« v^^^^^^!^'^ ^^ bis son . W hat Letacre 
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said to you upon that occasion, you ou^ht to 
have borne with more decency, as he was your 
father's well-beloved servant, than to have 
called him a country -put. In the first place, 
Frank, I must tell you, I will have my rent duly 
paid, for I will make up to your sisters for the 
IMrtiality ] was guilty of, in making^ your fa- 
ther do so much as he has done for you. 1 
may, it seems, live upon half my jointure ! I 
lived upon much less, Frank, when I carried 
you 'from place to place iu these arms, and 
could neither eat, dress, or mind any thing for 
fteding and tending you a weakly child, and 
■hedding tears when the convulsions you were 
then troubled with returned upon you. By my 
care you outgrew them, to throw away the 
▼igour of your youth in the arms of harlots, 
and deny your mother what is not yours to 
detain. Both your sisters are crying to see 
the passion which I smother ; but if you please 
tn go on thus like a gentleman of the town, 
and forget all regards to yourself and family, 
I shall immediately enter upon your estate 
fbr the arrear due to me, and without one tear 
more, contemn you for forgetting the fondness 
of your mother, as much as you have the ex- 
ample of you^ father. O Frank, do I live to 
•mit writing myself, 

' Tour affectionate mother, 

'A. T. 

' I ^ill come down to-morrow and pay the 
money on my knees. Pray write so no more. 
I will take care you never shall, for 1 will be 
for ever hereafter 

' Tour most dutiful son, 

* E. T.' 
' I will bring down new hoods for my sisters. 
Pray let all he forgotten.' T. 
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— — SecretDDB iter ei fidleiitiii Minita rite. 

H^. Ub. 1. Ep. zviii. 103. 

ADAPTED. 

Is pobUe wslkt let who will ihiBe or itrmy, 
I'll sUeot itcal throuf h life in ray own way. 

It has been from age to age an affecta- 
tion to love the pleasure of solitude, among 
those who cannot possibly be supposed qua- 
lified for pauing life in that mauner. This 
people have taken up from reading the many 
agreeable things which have been written on 
that subject, for which we are beholden to ex- 
cellent persons who delighted in being retired, 
and abstracted from the pleasures that enchant 
the* generality of the world. Thb way of life 
is recommended indeed with great beauty, and 
in such a manner as disposes the reader for 
the time to a pleasing forge tfolness, or uegli- 
grnee of the particular hurry of life in which 
be is engaged, together with a longing fur that 
state which he is charmed with in description. 
But when we consider the world itself, and 
how few there are capable of a religious, 
learned, or philosophical solitude, wc shall be 
■Mpt to change a regard to that sort of solitude, 



for being a little singular in enjoying tima af- 
ter the way a man himself likes best in the 
world, without going so far as wholly to with- 
draw from it. I have often observed, there it 
not a man breathing who docs not differ firtm 
all other men, as much in the sentiments of 
his mind as the features of his face. The fe- 
licity is, when any 'one is so happy as to find 
out and follow what is the proper beut of 
his genius, and turn all his endeavours to 
exert himself according as that prompts bin. 
Instead of this, which is an innocent method 
of enjoying a man's self, and turning out of 
the general tracks wherein you have crowds 
of rivals, there ' are those who pursue their « 
own way out of a sourness and spirit of con- 
tradiction. These men do every thing which 
they are able to support, as if guilt and impu- 
nity could not go together. They .choose a 
thing only because another dislikes it; and 
affect forsooth an inviolable constancy in mat^ 
tcrs of no manner of moment. Thus some- 
times an old fellow shall wear this or that 
sort of cut in his clothes with great integrity, 
while all the rest of the world are degenerated 
into buttons, pockets, and loops unknown to 
their ancestors. As insignificant as even this 
is, if it were searched to the bottom, you per- 
haps would find it not sincere, but that be it 
in the fashion in his heart, and hold out from 
mere obstinacy. But I am running from my 
intended purpose, which was to celebrate a 
certain particular manner of passing away 
life, in contradiction to no man, but with a 
resolution to contract none of the exorbitant 
desires by which others are enslaved. The 
best way of separating a roan's self from t)n» 
world, is to give up the desire of being known 
to it. After a man has preserved his inno- 
cence, and performed all duties incumbent 
upon him, his time spent in his own way it 
what makes his life differ from that of a slave. 
If they who affect show and pomp knew how 
many of their spectators derided their trivial 
taste, they would be very much less elated, 
and have an inclination to examine the merit 
of all they have to do with : they wonld toon 
find out that there art many who make a figure 
below what their fortune or merit entitles them 
to, oat of mere choice, and an elegant desire 
of ease and disincumbrance. It would look 
like romance to tell you in this age, of an old 
man who is contented to pass for an humour- 
ist, and one who does not understand the 
figure he ought to make in the world, whOe 
he lives in a lodging of ten shillings a week 
with only one servant ; while he dresses YAwr 
self according to the season in cloth or ill 
stuff, and has no one necessary attention to 
any thing bnt \ he bell which calls to prayen 
twice a-day : 1 say it would look like a fable 
to report that this gentleman gives away all 
which is the overplus of a great fortune by 
secret methods to other men. If he has not 
the pomp of a numerous train, and of pro- 
fessors of service to him, he has every day 
he lives the conscience that the widow, the 
fatherless, the mourner, and the stranger 
bless his unseen hand in their prayers. This 
hnmoorist |^vrs up ell the complimentt wHuiK 
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pMpk of (ui owu caidilioa omU n»lii^ hii 
te Ibt ptcature of helpioK the afllicted. lu 
fl/iDf Ihe atedj, bikI befriendiog the up 
kacd. The bumnuritt kwp* to himar 
Mach Dinre (bio he mats, and (JTeii a vn 
rfAife of hii ■uperlluiiiei (o purchaie lieair 
tad by frmiag othcn rron tbe teinpIitioii« < 
MrldJy want, to urr; ■ rctiDoe wi(h hi. 



Of all me 


n wbo mttect living in * parlic 


■•t, nnl t> 


thii kdmiralile charactCJr, 1 




noured of Inu, whow condi 



pcrliapi would not be capable of mnk 
tbcm ir it irere, Inu, though he ia oon lu 
•d of fifty, baa not appeared io tbe wurld 
Ut rral cbaracler fiace-6ve->ud-l<Kiii;. 
which age he ran out a imall patrimoaj. 
■pent lODie time alter wilb rake* who bad Lirrd 
■pon hini. A count of len jrean time patt- 
ed in all #ie liitle allcyi, bypalfaa, and ^ome- 
liBM open laTentf and Hreeti of tliii Mwn, 
(are Irus a parfcci tkill in judging if lUr in- 
din at loot of mankind, and acMng accaiilin^- 
Ij. He leriouily coniidercd he wai poor, aiid 
the general hormr which moit men havr oi 
all who ai-e in ihNi coaditioa. Irui IiiiIkpi! 
vary righllj, Ihnl while he could keep his 
porerty a tecrel, he ibould not feel the iteig^hl 
of it; he imprnvtd thii Ihoiighl into an aflWc- 
lalion of clonencrt and covclouinm. L'pun 
Ibid one principle lie reiolved to gotcin hi* 
future life ; and ill the liiirty-iUtb year of ha 
age he repaired to I.ong-lane, and looked upon 
■everal rircaiea which hang there detrrted by 
their GrH maalcr(, and cipoietl to the pur- 
chaie of Ihe bell biilder. At thit pUcp Lie 
exchanged hit gay Bhabbinesi of clolhes lii 
for a much younger man, to warm onri thai 
would be decern for a much older one. Iru^ 



foot, with s lillle 
labilantiaL man Ilia) did uol mind hin di 
turned of fifiy. He had al thii time i 
pound* in ready nionry ; and in Ihia he 
with Ibia fortune, he look hit present lodi 
in St. John-ttreel, at Ihe mansion-houti' • 
tailor^B widow, who wa>he», and can cl 
etarch hi> liandjc. From ihot lime lo Ihii 
liai kept the main itock, withoul altera 
under or over lo the lalueof five pounds, 
lefioff all hii old acquaintance lo a ni*ii, 
•II his aril of life, eicept the play of lii 
gammon, upon which. lie haa mori' Ihaii I 
hit charpef. Irm lias, ever liiice lie ii 
into thin neighbourhood, given all Ihv inti 
tioni he ikill'ully cuulrt of being a cloar lui 
worth money: no body comei ( 



> lell 



I, and tf^lls li 



morning and eteuiiig. He hai fn 
papers a knowledge of what gcnernlly pas' 
(huBi all diacotittes of money, l>ul alira^t 
ihouldera when you talk of securilirs; iie 
■iea hi* brinir rich with the air which nil 
wbo are Tain of being ao. He ia the oracle of 
m neighbouring juvlice of the peace, wliu 
meeli him al llie colTce-houae : the hopei Ihai 
what he hat tuubI cume tu totnebody. and thai 
he hat no heiri, have that cBecl wherevoi' hf 
w ioon-D, iJiat he hat every day three or four 



■Bvitationa to dine at diBi»«nt placca, which ha 
generaUy taJtea care lo chooie in aneb a man- 
nerainot to teem inclined to the richer man. 
All the young men rcapect him, and tay he ii 
jual the lame man lie wa* when they vera 
boya. He uaet no artifice in the world, but 
maket use of men'* dtBinui upon him to get a 

byacenain peeTiihnesa, (which be acta veij 
well) thai no one would belirTc could poaiibljr 
into the head of a poor fellow. Hit 
, hii dreia, hi* carriage, and bi* laa- 
guage, are auch. (bat you would be at a ' 
ira* whether in tbe active pari of hi* 
id been a leniible citiien, or icholat that 
' tbe world. Theae are the great circ 
ei in (he life of Irus, and thua doe* ha 
away hia daja a tlranger to mankind; 
at hia dcalh, Ihe woral that will be aaid 
m will be, that be got by every man wbo 
Mpectaliont from him, mote than ha bad 



I have an in*Jiaa(ion 



i;ellent faculty iu m 



tell o 






print the following 



ilyneii which divert* n 
[han any thing I could aay if I were prei 
Thui I am glad my silence it atoned for (u th* 
good company in (own. He bat carried hii 
ikill in imilHtiun ao fur. aa to have forged a 
letter fk-om my friend Sir Koger in tuch a man- 
that any one but 1 wh<i am thoroughly 
ainled with bim, would have taken it fiw 



• Having obac 
iweeily Bacchui 

»lled in Bacchui 
If the Ibeetre. 
[oalily are betpe 

loutet againai s 

ployed in the a 



ind Apollo run iu a verae; I 
: Ihe amil> . between tbeai) 
to Ihe aid ol' my profeiaioB 
u that while aonie people of 
iking plays of me to tw acti ' 
d othert, hogaheadi for ih< 
■ - wholly ei 



-, Ih 



eeable 



■rley'aleUei 



u Sir Roger de Co- 
:h prny comply with 
ivern. Be kind, for 



obalion of the ISpecliiioi'. 

' ^ " , RICHARD EBTCOURT. 
' To Mr Eticourl, 

Al liu kuiue 111 CorinJ Garden. 

Covcrly, Dec. 18, HII. 

' The bogthcada of neat port came aaft, 

d have goitcn thee good reputation in theia 

pant: and I am glad lo hear, that a fellow 

haa been laying oui hia money ever aince 

'as Imtn, for the mere pleasure of wine, 

bellioughl himieir of joining profit and 

pleasure together. Our aeitoii (poor man) 

having received alrengtb from thy wine since 

" I fit of the gout, ia hngely token with it ; 

aaja it i* given by nature for Ihe u*e of 

bmilie*, and that no iteward'* table can be 

without it; that it ttranglhcnt digntion, ex- 
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dudes auiTeits, frvers, and pliysic ; vrhich 
green wines of any kind cannot do. Pruy get u 
pure snui; room, ami 1 hope n<>\1 tt>rm to hrlp 
liU your bumper with our people of the club : 
but you must have no beMx stirring when the 
Spectalo- comes ; 1 fon !iorc rinirin^ to dinner 
wliile he was down wiin me in the country. 
Thank you for the Hiile hams and Poitnpat 
onioDs; pra}* keep some always by you. Yon 
know my supper is only gocd Cheglurc rheexe, 
beft mustard, a g^otden pippin, att«>nded with 

• pipe of John Siy's bfst. Sir Hatiy hr.s 
stolen all your songs, and tells the story of the 
flth of NoTetnber to perfection. 

* IToum to nerve yon, 
' ROGER DE rOVERLEY.' 

* We have lost old John since you were here.' 

T. 



JVb. S06.] Thurtdny, Jauuary 3, 171M2. 

DiiKril e muhii ali|uii<, quid viruF in nnruos 
AilJicuT et raltidv tradiv ovilo lupn? 

Odd. de Art. Am. Lib. iii. 7. 

But some exckiru ; whiU frenzy rxAo.* your wind? 
Would yuu incr4'ii*« thr croA of woiuankinil \ 
Teach thrraunw wilra ond art* 7 u^ wr>II>ounia7 
litotract aitDoke to bite, or wolfto prey. 

Congrtre. 

One of the fathers, if I am rijrhtly informed. 
has defined a womou to be ^.1>iir oi>'*orAt»i», an 
animal that delights in finery. I have already 
treated of the sex in tw o or three pnpfrs, con- 
formably to this dffmilion : and have in par- 
ticular observed, that in all ages they have been 
more careful than the men to ailorn that pint 
of the head which we generally call the outside. 

This ob&crvatiou is so very notorious, that 
whcu in ordiuarv discourse we sav n man hns 



projectors were all the last Summer so lakeu up 
with the improvement of tlicir p<«tlicoat5, that 
thev had not time to attend to any thing else; 
hut'havin-c at Ivngth suffieienth adorned their 
lower parts, they now iK-gin to turn their 
thoughts upon the other extren»ily, as well 
lemembering the old kitchen pro>erb, 'that if 
you light tlie fire at both ends, the middle will 
shift fur it.-elf.* 

I am en*rjiged in this speculation by a slight 
which I lately met with at the opera. As I was 
fstanding in 'the hinder part of a box, I took 
notice of a little clu>ter of women sitting to- 
gether in the prettiest coloureil hoods that 1 
ever saw. One of them was blue, another 
yellow, and anniher philomot ; the fourth was 
of a pink colour, and the fifth of a pale green. 
1 looked with as much pleasure upon this little 
part V -coloured assembly, as upon a bed of tn- 
lips,"and did not know at first whether it might 
nnt be an embassy of Indian queens : but upon 
my going ubtnit into the pit, and taking them 
in front, I was immediately undeceived, and 
saw so much beauty in every face, that I found 
them all to he English. Such eyes and lips, 
clieeks aud foreheads, could be the growth of 
no other couitry. The complexion of their 
faces hindered me from observinp: any farther 
Ihe colour ol" their hoods, though I could easily 
perceive by H'.at unspeakable satisfaction which 
appeareti i'n their looks, that their own thoughts 
were whnlly taken up on those pretty orna- 
ments thev wore upon their heads. 

1 am informed that this, fa.^hion spreads daily, 
insimmih that the Whig and Tory ladies begin 
already to hang out dilTc re:it enlonrs and to 
sliow ineir prineiplcs in tliei. Ii. ad-dress. Nay, 
if I miiy iM.lieve ni> ftiend Will Honeycomb, 
there is* a ceitain old cucjuette i»r l:is nr(piaint- 
ance, who intends to appear veiv suddenly in a 
rainbow hood, like the his in l>i.\ den's Virgil, 



a fine head, a long head, or a good head, we 

express ourselves AK-taphorically, and speak in not (,ties:iuning but that amoii!i such a variety 



relation to his understanding; whereas when 
we lay of a woman, she has a fine, a long, or 
a %ood head, we speak only in relation to her 
commode. 

It is observed among birds, that nature has 
lavished all her ornuuu-nt*( upon the male, who 
very often appears in a nioKt beautiful licail- 
dress: whether it be a crest, a comb, a tuft of 
feathers, or a natural little plume, erected like 
a kind of pinnacle on the very top of the huad. 
As nature on the contrary has poured o'u her 
charms in the greatest abundance upon the 
female part of our species, so they ai*e \eTy as- 
siduous in bestowing upon themselves the finest 
garnitures of art. The peacock, in all his pride, 
does not display half the colours that appear 
in the garments of a British lady, when she is 
dressed either for a l^all or a birth-day. 

But to return to our fejhale heads. The 
ladies have been for some time in a kind of 
mouhing season with regard to that part of 
their dress, having cast ::rreat quantities of ri- 
band, lace, aud camhriek. mid in some measure 
reduced that part of the hum.«n figure to thf 
beautiful glolndar form, whic!) is naiural to it 
We have tbi a grent wliitt- expected what kii»l 
of ornament wouhl be substituted in the place 
of those antiquated commodes. Our female 

Vor.. f 



of colours she shall have a charm for every 
heart. 

My friend Will, who very much values him- 
self upon his great insight into gallantry, tells 
me, that he can already guess at the humour 
a lady is in by her hood, as the courtiers of 
Morocco know the disiiosition of their present 
emperor by the colour of the dress v.'hich he 
puts on. When Mclesinda wraps hei head in 
llanie colour, her heart is set upon execution. 
When she covcis it with purple. I would not, 
says he, advise her lover to approach her ; but 
if she appears in white, it is peace, and he nay 
hand her out of her box with safety. 

Will informs me likewise, that these hoods 
may be used as signals. VVhy else, says he, 
does Cornelia alwavs put on a black hood \vhcu 
her husband is gone intD the country 7 

Such arc my friend Honeycomb's dreams of 
gallantry. For my own part. 1 impute this 
diversity of colours in the hooils to the diver- 
sity of complexion in the faces of my pretty 
cuuntry women. Ovid, in his Art o« l-ove, ha« 
:2iven some precepts as to this particular, 
though 1 find they arc diflerent from those 
which prevail among the moderns. He re- 
commends a red i^tiiped silk to tin pale com- 
plexion: white to the brown, and <^xVw \«» ^^^^a. 



lair. Od ibe Codtrsry, my Tnead Will. » 
' n Ovid, (Fill mt', (hat the paleil r«tDi 
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» fiiCR which a ovcrHiiihcil appear* to adran- 
lage ii) Ihc deepitl ncarlrl -, and ihat the dark- 
«1 complexion » nol a lidle alUiialed bjr a 
black hood. In ahort, be is Tor loaiiis Ifac 
(TMlour of Ihc face in thai of Ihe hood, as a 
lire liiirnt liimlj, and a candle gon half out, 
in ihe ll|;h( of tht run. • Thit.' nayi he, ' yoqr 
Oxid hiinneir ha< hinted, where he Irekti of 
these matlen, when he telli ui that the blue 
water-Dyinph* nre dnued ia (ky-cotoured gar- 
ment*; and thai Aurora, who elwayi appeari 
in the liKht of the ritinr tan, i> robed in 
wffi-on.' 

Whether Ibeie hi* obiervationi are juitly 
fronndi'dr cannot tell; bull haveoflen known 
hiin. Bi We hate itood logclher behind Ihe 
ladiea, pruiae or dispraiie the complexion of a 
face which he nerer aaw, from obierTiufi Ihe 
colour of her hood, and [he] haa been *cry 

honour and impronemenl of the falr-iei, I 
caiin 01 conclude thia paper without an exhor- 
lalion to the Briliih ladici, that they would 
BMcri the women nl' all other Dntiona'aa much 
in vlrhtc and good aenae. aa they do in beauty ; 
which lliey may certainly do, if Ihey will be ai 



ador 



a ihev 
n while 
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Id vni r<t qnnit era aiilii pulo pcliaatiuii, 
Mc nprriMw. qiiniaula adolcuiceitiiluB 
nnrrrrkum iBEPiiiaet nori-B nnvit niucnre ^ 
' Smitf m rim rosaAcit, u-rpmiio i>d<^rii. 

Ter. En. Act.T. Be. i. 

_ No tice or nickedncaa which people fall 
tnto from indulgence to ile*iirea wiiich are na- 
lurat lo all, oufchl to place Ihcm helow the 
CompHision of the Tirluoui part of the world; 
which indeeil oilen niakci me a little apt to 
■UKpcct the aincerily of their virtue, who are 
too warmly prnvohed at other people'i per- 






ful 
ia of hII others the hardcat tc 



ri{;ider part of womnahind apeak of with ao 
little merry. It ia very certain that a modcat 
woman cannot abhor the hreaeli of chnitity too 
much ! but pray let hpr hate it for heraelf, and 
only pity it in othtrs. Will Honeycomb calls 
llicae over-oOended ladiea, the oulrafreonaly 



I do I 



t Aptu^n lo fall L'pon failures in 
1 irlaliun to the Rifi of chattily, 
■ BiiK rttlei' 11-ioB thai IniBt *e.M. 



The olher everilDg; paaiing alaog 
:ar Covenl'ganlan . I waa jogged on (he aibow 
1 turned into Ihe piaaaa, on the ri^t hand 
coming out of Jamei-ttTecl, by ■ alim jooBg 
gir\ of about aerentecD, who with • pert air 
aaked me if I waa for a pint of wine. I do nM 
know but 1 tbnuld hate indulgvd mj corisaitjf 
in having aome chat with her, but that 1 bb 
informed the man of tbe Bumpar luutwi ma; 
and it would have mnila a atory for him naC 
very agreeBbta to aomc put of niy wiitia|l, 
though 1 have in otbera lo frequently aaid, tnt 
I am wholly unconcerned in any acene I am is 
bul merely aa a SpacUtor. Thia impadimcnt 
being in my way, we Mood onder ooe of Ika 
archea by twilight; and there I coald obacrra 
BB exact fcaturei at I had ever aeen, tbe iBoat 
agreeable ahape, the fineat neck and boaom; m 
• word, Ihe whole panon of a waman exqnia- 
itely beautifiil. She affected te allure mc with 
a forced waDlonneas in her look and air ; but I 
law it checked with hunger and cold : bar eye* 
were wan and eager, herdreat thin and tawdry, 
her mien genteel and childiib. Thia aRnnga 
figure gave me much anguiah of heart, mad to 
avoid being aeaa with her, I went away, bdt 
could nol forbear giving hera crown. The poor 
thing nig hrd, conrteaied, and with abletaingex- 
preated with the ul most vehemence, turnedfroB 
me Thia creatnre ia what (hey call 'newly 
eome upon the town,' but who, falling. I aup- 
poae, intocruelhanda. waaleflinthe firatmoDlh 
from herdiahononr, and eipoaed lo paaa through 
the handi and diacipline of one of thoae tugl 
of hell whom we call bawda. But lest I ahanU 
grow too auddenly grave on thia mibject, and 
be myaelf outragcnualy good, I ahall turn to 
a acene in one of Fletcher'a playa, where thit 
character is drawn, and the economy of whore- 
dom moat admirably deacribed. The paiaage 
I would point to ia in the third scene of Ihe se- 
cond act of The Humoroui Lieutenant. I.eu- 
cippe, who is agent for Ihe king's lust, and 
bawila at Ihe same time for Ihe whole court, ii 
very pleasnntly introduced, reading her mi- 



taking ina 



with tt 
her under-aecretarii 
table before her. Her 
der her preaenl lutelsge, and ihoae which xbe 
ia laying wait For, are alphabetically set dowa 
in her book : aud at the it looking over (he lel- 

loquy and ape akin g ont, she taya, 
llei Dsidi'nhi 



illylHI ma! 
bjuit; hrH 






aail Gfty crownLlwUI bear it haaiiDBr- 
', >aHFli(Ha abireAedseted, [1j: 

Btlaf Bag. 

are very well instructed in 
and manncra of ail who are 
any way related to the fair one whom they have 
■ design upon. AsCloe ia to be purcbaaed 
,wilh 46<J crowns, end the father (Hfcen ofTwitTi 
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a pad ; ibe meroluiDt'B wife oext f her who 
abound i in plenty, it not to have downright 
money, but the mercenary part of her mind is 
engageil with a present of plate, and a little 
ambition. She is made to understand that it 
is a mau of quality, who dies for her. The 
examination of a young girl for business, and 
the crying down her value for being a slight 
thing, together with every other circumstance 
in the scene, are inimitably excellent, and have 
the true spirit of comedy ; though it were to 
be wished the author had added a circum- 
stance which should make Lencippe's baseness 
more odious. 

It must not be thought a digression from 
my intended speculation, to talk of bawds in 
a discourse upon wenches ; for a woman of 
the town is not thoroughly and properly such 
Trithout having gone through the education of 
one of these houses. But the compassionate 
case of very many is, that they are taken into 
such hands without any the least suspicion, 
previous temptation, or admonition to what 
place they are going. The last week I went 
to an inn in the city to inquire for some pro- 
Tisions which were sent by a wagon out of 
the country ; and as I waited in one of the 
boxes till the chamberlain had looked over his 
parcels, I heard an old and a young voice re- 
peating the questions and responses of the 
church-catechism. I thought it no breach of 
good-manners to peep at a crevice, and look 
in at people so well employed ; but who should 
I see there but the most artful procuress in 
town, examining a most beautiful country-girl, 
who bad come up in the same wagon with 
my things, ' whether she was well educated, 
could forbear playing the wsinton with servants 
and idle fellows, of which this town, says she, 
is too full.' At the same time, ' whether she 
knew enough of breeding, as that if a 'squire 
or a gentleman, or one that wax her betters, 
should give Her a civil salute, she should conr- 
tesy and be humble nevcrthelefis.' Her inno- 
cent ' forsooths, yef ses and't please you*s, and 
she would do her endeavour,' moved the good 
old lady to take her out of the hands of a coun- 
try bumpkin, her brother, and hire her for her 
•wn maid. I staid till I saw them all march 
out to take a coach ; the brother loaded with a 
great cheese, he prevailed upon her to take for 
ber civilities to his sister. This poor creature's 
fiite is not far oiTthat of her's whom I spoke of 
above ; and it is not to be donbted, but atlcr 
she has been long enough a prey to lust, she 
wil*. be delivered over to famine. The ironical 
commendation of the industry and charity of 
thebe antiquated ladies, these directors of sin, 
after they can no longer commit it, makes up 
the beauty of the inimitable dedication to the 
Plain-Denlcr, and is a master-piece of raillery' 
on this vice. But to understand all the pur- 
lieus of this game the better, and to illustrate 
thifi subject in fnture discourses, I must ven- 
ture myself, with mv friend Will, into the 
haunts of beauty and gallantry ; from pam- 
pered vice in the habitations of the wealthy, 
to distressed indigent wickednes!) expelled the 
Imrbonri of the brothel. T. 
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Cadila Roanni aoriptor«s. ceitite GriuJ. 

Propert. £1. 34. Lib. S.6^. 

Give place, ye Roman, and ye Grocian witA. 

Thsrk is nothing in nature so irksome as 
general discourses, especially when they turn 
chiefly upon words. For this reason I shall 
wave the discussion of tliat point which was 
started some years since, whether Milton's 
Paradise Lost may be called an heroic poem ? 
Those who will not give it that title, may call 
it (if they please) a divine poem. It will be 
sufficient to its perfection, if it has in it all the 
beauties of the highest kind of poetry ; and as 
for those who alledge it is not an heroic poem, 
they advance no more to the diminution of itv 
than if they should say Adam is not Aineaat,^ 
nor Eve Helen. 

I shall therefore examine it by the rules of 
epic poetry, and see whether it falls short of 
the liliad or Jilneid, in the beauties wliich are 
essential to that kind of writing. The first thing 
to be considered in an epic poem, is the fable, 
which is perfect or imperfect, according as the 
action which it relates is more or less so. This 
action should have three qualifications in it 
First, it should be but one action- Secondly, 
it should be an entire action; and, Thirdly, 
it should be a great action. To consider the 
action ofthellliad, iEneid, and Paradise Lost, 
in these three several lights : Homer, to pre- 
serve the unity of his action, hastens into the 
midst of things, as Horace has observed. Had 
he gone up to Leda's egg^ or begun much later, 
even at the rape of Helen, or the investing of 
Troy, it is manifest that the story of the poem 
would have been a series of several actions. 
He therefore opens his poem witli the discord 
of his princes, and artfully interweaves, in the 
several succeediug parts of it, an account of 
every thing material which relates to them, 
and bad passed before that fatal dissention. 
After the same manner ^neas makes his first 
appearance in the Tyrrhene seas, and within 
sight of I tally, because the action proposed to 
be celebrated was that of his setting himsclt' 
in Latium. But because it was necessary for 
the reader to know what had happened to him 
in the taking of Troy, and in the preceding 
parts of his voyage, Virgil makes his hero re« 
late it by way of episode in the second and 
third books of the iEncid. The contents of 
both which hooks come before those ef the 
first book in the thread of the story, tboagli 
for preserving this unity of action they follow 
them in the dispositicn of the poem. Milton, 
in imitation of these two great poets, opens 
his Paradise Lost with an infernal council 
plotting the fall of man, which is tlie action 
he proposed to celebrate ; and as for those 
great actions, which preceded in point of time, 
the battle of the angels, and the creation of 
the world, (which would have entirely def- 
troyed the unity of the principal action, had 
he related thrm in the same order that the;; 
happene<l) he cast them into the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh books, hy tray of <T>i?tode to this 
noble piMflih 
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no iiiigli-Mi>p ihnnlil bi> omitted in thatjuRt 
and rt'Biilrfr proi-epii which it mail lie tuppoied 
fo take friiiii its origfinal to ill coniiummBtiau. 
I'aus we me the anger of AchillCH in itR binh, 

tIeniEnt in Italy carri.d «n ihiaugh all llic 
Oppusitiiini in Jiia way to it hnlii by xta anil 
land. The action is Millnn excels (I liiink) 
iKilh Ihc former in ihi» particular 
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of Greece, dcRtioynd the taeroe* of Truy, and 
engaged all the gmli in factiunn. .Ciieas'i 
gelllcinent in Italy produced the C««Bn. and 
gave birth to the Human empire. Milloira 
■ubjecl wH* ilill f^renti'r than either of the 
fbrmer; it does 1101 drteiuiinp the fuc of 
sJlifle penon> or naliniif, but ofa whole ipe- 
<^, The unllcd |Mw«r» of licH are jwnwl 



logelhor for (be dEnlmcligD of Mankind, 
which Ihejr elected in part. a>d womld bai* 
completed, iiad doI Onnipotenee iudf in. 
tcrpoaed. Tfae principal acton arc man in 
hil greateit perfection, and voDBBn in her 
higheil bi'niHy. Their citFaiieaara fallen an- 
gi'ln ; iht- Mesilnh tiieir fiii'ad, and the Al- 
mi;t'''y thoir rmleclor. Inshuit, evdrytbin^ 
llini it gieal in Ihf whole clrvle of bnog, 

it, hai B proper part atiigac^ it io tbii odinili- 

Inpoclrj, Bi in arehileclure, not only Ik* 
nhoie, but the |i|:incipBl membars, and ctctj 
part of Ihcm, ihould be great. I will nol pre- 
fume to aay, that Ihc hook of game* in lb* 
£acid, or thai in the Iliad, are not of thii 
nniuie; dot 10 reprehend VirKil't aimil* of 
the lop, and many other of the lamekiad in 
the Iliad. Of liable to any centure in ihii par- 
ticular ; but I think we may cay, wilboul dc- 
riigaliof; from tlioac wondurful perforiaancei, 
thai there i> an iinqiirsiiouKble mngnifccnM 
iiFCVcry part of Parailiht Lout, and iodcod a 
iniicli jtrenler than cotild hare been fitrmed up- 
on any pagan lyitera. 

But A'iitiiitle, by Ihecrcnineui oftheBCtioa, 
diiea nut uiily mean that it Bhonid be great io 
ils nature, lint alto in ilt ilnraiioo, or in other 
umda, tlinli't thouUhaTCadue Irngth in it, 
at well Ht what w« projiurly call {ireatneH. 
The jini inciitnrc of ihi* kind of magnitude, 
he I'xphuni by ihe folloving liinililudc : An 
aiiimni uo bieger than a mile, cannot appear 
perfi-rt to the ey, liecuiiac the tight takes it in 
nl uncc, and hut only a confuted idea of the 
M hole, and mil a dlitiuct idea of all in part* ; 
if, on the contrary, you ihould tuppoie an 
animal of ten Ihoutnnd furlongt in length, the 
eve wnnid he to filled with .1 tingle pan of h, 
ihal il euuld not give the mind uii idea of tbe 
nholc. WliHl Ihcte anluinli arc to the eye. a 
vury thurt or a very lon^ action woulilbc to the 
memory. The first would be, ai il were. Ion 
ami iwaltiiwed up by il and the other difficnlt 
to be contained in il. Homer and Virgil have 
shown their principal art in Ihii pBrtJcuIar; 
the action of the Iliad, nod that of the Xotii, 
were in Ihemselveii exceeding thort, but are » 
beautifully exteiidrd and divertified by the in- 
veolioii of fpiiodti), and the mnchlner) of godt. 
with the like puetiLOl ornaments, that they 
innkeup an agrecnlile^ ilory, tufficicnl to en- 

Millonjs action is enriched with luch a variety 
of circnmttancen. that I have taken as muiJi 
pli'ssurc in rpiiding the coulenU of his booti, 
as ill the belt invrnled ilory I ever met with- 
it it poFtible. that the tradition^, on which the 
Iliad nud Ihc ALneid were built, had more cii^ 
riimitHneet in thnm than the bittor; of the tall 
of man. hi it it related in icriplnre. Bctidet, 
it «Bt catier for Ilnmer and Virgil to daih the 

f oAiindiu^ the religion of their country by 
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willwlandiiig all Ihe reitraial he <ru undt-r, 
he hni filled hia tlory with lo Banj (orpriiiiig 
incident], which bear so clme an nualogy with 
what ii rlelivered in hoi; writ, that it ii Ca~ 
pahlr of pipuiiif! the max delicate readtr, 
wilhoul giving offepce to Ihe aoit icrupiil- 

Thr modern critici have colleclH froni »>■ 
veral hinlt in [lie Iliad and Xar.-id the ipncc uf 
time, which i* taken up h^ the actkin of earh 
of thoM poenu; but ai t great part or Mil- 
ton'* ttory wat traniatted in regioni that lie 
out or the r^ach of the tun and the aphere of 
day, it it impottilile to gratify Ihe reader willi 
each ■ calcnlatiui, which indeed would be 






> than i 






of th. 
..inBlaic 



7eara, day", 

Thia piece of criticiam on Mllton'a Parndig. 
LiMl ihall he carried on iu the folluwiiij; Sh 
turday'i paper. L. 
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For Unix Hllin of EaryqrHl wlt^Croct 

It ia not that I think I have heen mare wi 
ty than I ought of late, (hat alpreieDl I wlioM 
farhrnr any aiicnipt inwardtit: I am of op 
Dion that I ought lomelinuia to lay before II 
world the plain leltera of my correipondeni 
in Ihe arlleta dreai in which Ihi'y haitil; ten 
(hem, that the reader may aee 1 am not acci 
■er and judge myself, but thai Ihe indictmci 
ia properly and fairly laid, before 1 procce 
againil the criminal. 



■ KB. uxerimn, 
' Tour diicoune of the I19t!i of Decenber,* 
on love and man iage, ia ol o uaeful ■ kind 
that I cannot forhenr adding my thought* to 

lortune, that the uiarriage-tlate, which in lla * 
own nature ia adapled In gi*e ut Ihe cob- 
jjleieal happiness ilii« life it capable of, ihonld 
Ijv to uncomfortable a one to to many aa It 
ilaily proves. But ilu- misr^iief generally pro- 
ceedt from the unwise choice people make for 
ihemteWe*. and an eipectalion of happiness 
from thin|:s nol capahic of Kiviii- ii Nothing 
but [he good qualiiiri of Ihe person btloved 
cun be a foundation for a loie of Judgment 
and ditcretioo: and whoever eipecta happi- 
ni.'ta froDB any Ihing hot virtue, wiadom, gooA 
hinnnur. and a tnnilitude Af raanneri. will 
widely mistaken. But how 
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}\( in the thoughts of 
iii>iiiui|i<., Ill iiiair III! nnpesof having ioiucb 
a woman a constant agreeable companioa f 
(.Jill- who will diride his cares, aiid double hi* 
joys I Who will manage that share of his tt- 
taie he intnutt to her conduct with prudence 
anil frugality, gntem his houie with econoioj 
and discretion, and be an ornament to hio>- 
telfand family T Whereshall we findthcnan 
who lookt out for one who places her chief 
happiness in Ihe practice of tirlue, and nakea 
her duty her continual pleasure ? No : mea 
rnther seek for money as (he complciaeat of 
all their detiiet; snd reg.iriMt-ii of what kind 
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h Ihcir 



' As you are ipectator-gener*), I apply my. 
aelf to you in the following case, lii. I do not 
weara sword, hut I often divert mytelf at tbe 
theatre, where 1 frequently tee a set of fellows 
pull plain people, by way of humour aud fro- 
lic, by the nMs. upon frivoloas or no occa- 
■ions. A friend of mine the other night ap- 
plauding what a graceful exit Mr. WJIks mitAr, 
one of I hose Dose-wringert overhearing him,',|, 
pinched him by the note. I was in lue pii ' 
tbe oilier night (when it was eery much 
crowded], a (fcntleman leaning upon mc. and 
. very heavily, 1 very civilly requested him lu 
remove his hand; for which he pulled me by 
the noac. I would nol resent it in so pubLc « 
place, because I was unwilling to create a dis. 
Inibonce ; but have since refleeled upon it as 
a thing that is unmanly and disingeiiuoui. 
readurt the note-puller odiout, and iiiNke* (he 
person pulled by the nose look little and con. 
templihie. Thta grievwice t hnmUy requcti 
you will endeavour to redreis. 

' J •■! your admirer, be. 

'JAMES EAST.' 



pay their debts contracleil by former exlrava- 
gancies, oi loroe such vile and unworthy end J 
and indulge Ihnmselvet in pleasures which are 
a shame and scandal to human nature. Nov 
as for women; how few of them are there, who 
place the happiness of their marriage ifi tbe 
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bftion, and place their bappiueis upou proper 
objects, we slioiiU nuC fiiul 'felicity in the mar- 
ria^state such a wondor in the world as it 
now \h. 

' Sir, if you think tho%t thoughts worth in- 
•ertini^ amoii^ your own, be pleased to give 
them a better dress ; and let them pass abroad, 
•od jou will oblige 

Tour admirer, 

* A. B.' 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' As 1 was this day walking in the street, 
there happened to pa<M by on the other sidp 
of the way a beauty, whose charms were so 
Attracting, that it drew my ryes wholly on 
that side, insomuch that I neglected my own 
way, and chanced to run my nose directly 
against a post ; which the lady no sooner p4*r- 
ceived, but she fell into a fit of laughter, 
though at the same time she was sensible that 
she herself was the cau»e of my misfortune, 
which in my opinion was the greater aggra- 
vation of her crime. I liein:; busy wiping oft 
the blood which trickled down my fare, had 
not lime to acquaint her with her barbarity, 
as also with mv resolution, vix. never to look 
out of my way for one of her sex more : there- 
fore, that your humble servant may be reveng- 
ed, he desires you to inseii this in onr of your 
next paperN. which he hopes will be a warning 
to all the rest of the women-u:azers, as well as 
(•poor 

• ANTHONY GAPE/ 

' BR. SPECTATOR, 

' I desire to know in your next, if the merry 
game of '' The parson has lost his cloak," is 
not mightily in vogue amongst the line Isidies 
this Christmas, because I see they wear hoods 
of all colours, which I suppose is for that 
purpose. If it is, and you think it proper, 1 
will carry some of those hoods with mc to our 
ladies in Yorkshire : because they enjoined nie 
to bring something from London that was 
Tery new. If you can tell any thing in which 
I can obey their commands more agreeably. 
be pleased to inform nic, and you will extreme- 
}y oblige 

' Your humble servant.' 

* OR. SPECTATOR, Oxford, Dec. 29. 

' Since you appear inclined to be a friend to 
the distressed, 1 beg you would assist mc in an 
affair under which I have suffered verv much. 
The reigning toast of this place is Patetia ; 1 
have pursued her with the utmost diligence 
this twelvemonth, ami find nothing stands in my 
way but one who flatters her more than I 
can. Pride is her favourite passion ; there- 
fore if you would be so far my (Viend as to 
make a favourable mention of mc in one of 
your papers, 1 believe I should not fail in my 
addressos. The scholars stand in rows, as 
they did to be sure in your lime, at her pew 
door; and she has all the devotion paid to her 
by a crowd of youths who are unacquainted 
with the sex, and have inexperience added to 
their passion. However, if it succeeds ac- 
cvrttiitf^ tn my vnvr^, you will mnkc me the 



happiest man in the world, and tbe molt 
obliged amongst all 

' Your humble acrranti.' 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' 1 came to my mistress's toilet thii morn- 
ing, for I am admitted when her face is stark 
naked : she frowned and cried pish, when I 
said a thing that I stole; and I will be judged 
by you whether it was not very pretty. '* BIbp 
dam," said I, " you shall forbear that part of 
your dress ; it may be well in others, but yon 
cannot place a patch where it doca not hide a 
beauty. T. 
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MiMt rv ia now our old Bimplicity. — Dryittu 

1 WAS this morning surprised with a great 
knocking at the door, when mj landlady's 
daughter came up to me and told me that 
there was a man below desired to speak with 
mc. Upon my asking her who it was. sho 
told me it was a very grave elderly person, bat 
that she did not know his name. I imme- 
diately went down to him, and found him to 
be the coachman of my worthy friend Sir Roger 
de ('overly. He told me that his master came 
to town last night, and would be glad to take 
a turn with mc in Gray's inn walks. As I was 
wondering with myself what had brought Sir 
Roirer to town, not having lately received any 
letter from him. he told me that his master was 
come up to get a sight of Prince Kugene. and 
that he desired I would immediately meet him. 

I was not a little pleased with the curiosity 
of the old knight, though I did not much 
wonder at it, having heard him ^ay more thin 
once in private discourse, that ho looked u|Km 
Prince Eugenio (for so the knight aUays 
calls him) to be a greater man than Scander- 
beg.* 

I was no sooner come into Gray's inn walks, 
but I heard my friend upon the terrace hem* 
ming twice or thrice to himself with great 
vigour, for he loves to clear his pipes in good 
air (to make use of his own phrase) and is not 
a little pleased with any one who takes no- 
tice of the strength which he still «*xerts in hh 
morning liems. 

I was touched with a secret joy at the sight 
of tlie good old man, who before he saw me was 
engaged in conversation with a beggar-man 
that had asked an alms of him. I could hear 
my friend chide him for not finding out some 
work ; but at the same time saw him put his 
hand in his pocket and give him sixpence. 

Our salutations were very hearty on both 
sides, consisting of many kind shakes of the 
hand, and several alVectionate looks which 
we cast upon one another. After which the 
knight told me my g^od friend his chaplain 
was very well, and much at my service, and 



* (jporgfi r«htriot, » relehrutfid Albanian chirf ia thit 
fifteenth century : lie waycnllcd SraDderbr|r by the Tnrli'; 
with whnm h** loii\r '^mfnacfl nt wSr. 
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that the Sunday befere be had made a most 
imcomparable sermon out of Dr. Barrow. ' I 
have left/ says he, ' all my a£airs in his hands 
and being willing to lay an obligation upon 
bim, have deposited with him thirty marks, to 
be distributed among his poor parishioners.' 

He then proceeded- to acquaint me with the 
welfare of Will Wimble. Upon which he put 
his hand into his fob and presented me in his 
name with a tobacco-stopper, telling me that 
Will had been busy all the beginning of the 
winter in turning great quantities of them; 
mod that he made a present to one to erery 
g*entleman in the country who has good prin- 
ciples, aud smol(es. He added, that poor Will 
was at present under great tribulation, for 
that Tom Touchy had taken the law of him 
for catting some hazel sticks out of one of his 
hedges. 

Among other pieces of the news which the 
Icnight brought IVom his country-seat, he in- 
formed me that Moll White was dead, and that 
•bout a month after her death the wind was so 
▼ery high, that it blew down the end of one of 
his bams. * But for my own part/ says Sir 
Roger, ' I do not think that the old woman had 
«ny hand in it.' 

He afterwards fell into an account of the 
diversions which had passed in his house du- 
ring the holidays; fbr Sir Roger, after the 
laudable custom of his ancestors, always keep 
•pen house at Christmas. I learned ftrom him 
that he had killed eight At hogs for this sea- 
son, that he had dealt about his chines rery 
"liberally amongst his neighbours, and that in 
particular he had sent a string of hog's pud- 
dings with a pack of cards to erery poor fami- 
ly in the parish. ' I have often thought,' says 
Sir Roger, ' it happens very well that Christ- 
mas should fall out in the middle of winter. 
It is the most dead uncomfortable time of the 
3rear, when the poor people would suffer very 
much from their poverty and cold, if they had 
Dot good cheer, warm fires, and Christmas 
gambols to support them. I love to rejoice 
their poor hearts at this season, and to see the 
whole village merry in my great hall. I allow 
A double quantity of malt to my small-beer, 
and set it a running for twelve days to every 
•ne that calls for it. 1 have always a piece of 
cold beef and a mince-pie upon the table, and 
am wonderfully pleased to see my tenants pass 
■way a whole evening in playing their inno- 
cent tricks, and smutting one another. Our 
friend Will Wimble is as merry as any of them 
and shows a thousand roguish tricks upon these 
occasions. 

I was very much delighted with the reflec- 
tion of my old friend, which carried so much 
goodness in it. He then launched out into the 
praise of the late act of parliament for secur- 
ing the church of England,* and told me with 
great satisfaction, that he believed it already 
began to take effect, for that a rigid disf enter 
who chanced to dine at his house on a Christ- 
mas-day, had been observed to eat very plen- 
tiftilly of his plum-porridge. 

After having despatched all our country 
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matters. Sir Roger male several inqulriet 
cerning the club, aAd particularly of his oUL 
antagonist Sir Andrew Freeport. He asked 
me with a kind smile, whether Sir Andrew 
had not taken the advantage of his absence, 
to vent among them some of his republican 
doctrines ; but soon after gathering up his coun- 
tenance into a more than ordinary seriousness, 
' Tell me truly,' says he, ' do you not think 
Sir Andrew had a hand in the Pope's proces> 
sion V — But without giving me time to answer 
him, ' Well, well,' says he, ' I know you are a 
wary man, and do not care to talk of pnblio 
matters.' 

The knight then asked me, if I had seen 
Prince Eugenio, and made me promise to get 
him a stand in some convenient place whero 
he might have a ftill sight of that extraordina- 
ry man, whose presence did so much honour ta 
the British nation. He dwelt very long oa. 
the praises of this great general, and I fouod 
that since 1 was with him in the country, he 
had drawn many observations, together out of 
bis reading in Baker's Chronicle, and other au- 
thors, who always lie in his Hall window, 
which very much redound the honour of this 
prince. 

Haring passed away the greatest part of tba 
morning in hearing the the knight's reflectiosM, 
which were partly private and partly political, 
he asked me if I would smoke a pipe with him 
over a dish of Coffee at Squires'sf As I love 
the old man, I take delight in complying with 
every thing that is agreeable to him, and ao* 
cordingly waited on him to the coffee-house, 
where his venerable figure drew upon us the 
eyes of the whole room. He had no sooner 
seated himself at the upper end of the high 
table, but he called for a clean pipe, a paper 
of tobacco, a dish of coffee, a wax candle, and 
the Supplement,* with suchanairof cheeHul- 
ness and good-humour, that all the boys in the 
coffee-room (who seemed to take pleasure ia 
serving him) were at once employed on his se- 
veral errands, insomuch that nobody else could 
come at a dish of tea, until the knight had got 
all his conveniences about him. L. 
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Diacit eaim citiiiii, maminitqiie libentitts iUad, 

Quodqaia deridet, quim qaod probat 

Jfirr. Ep. i. Lih. 9. flQl 

For wb«t*t derided by dis catinuring crowd, 
It thoQfht OB sKwe tbaa what ia just ami f^Bod* 

Thore ia a lust ia Baa ao power eaa tasM, 
Of lottdly pabliahing hia aeighbours ahaaM; 
On eaglc'a wiaga inridioua acandals fly, 
While vlrtuoua acr*0M are bot born, and die. 

£.e/C«fifc 

Soooer we learn, aad aeldoaor forget. 

What eritica acoro, than what they highlv rate. 

Itugket*9 Letitrtf voL U. p. II 



I DO not know that I have been in 
delight for these many years, than in beholdiii|f 
the boxes at the play the last time the Scorn* 



fnlLady' trai Bcted. So great 
af Indiri plan-d in gradual rowt in an inc nr- 
DBmmita of jcireli. aillu. nnil coloun, gHie lo 
HtcI,t and g»\ an impi'r>iioii lo thr hrart, that 
Bcthciuffht the )f aiun of tlic vcHr irai vHiiiahcd, 
and r did not Ihink il nn f)l PipmniDn of a 
7iiun|; fetlow who Hood near mt, that caltrd 
the botet (heic - hedii nf tuNpn.' It vas a 
pMI; Tariarion ofth* prospect, when any one 
Of Iboie fine Min nu: up and did lionaur to' 
henelf and Trieiiri nt a distance, lij nnirteijingl 
■nd i^ve appurrnnit]: to tliat friend to itiow, 
ber chnrmi lo (he name ndvanlnge in re<nmin{ 
the iRluiiitiun, Herp llial action i> ai propel 
•nd grncprnl u it in at rhuich unbecoming ant 
Imppniiient. By the way I mnil fake thi 
liberty to obfcrie, thai [ did not ice fvj oni 
,«rba it niually lo full of citililiri at church, 
oBitr at anj inch iDdecorun daring any pari 
«flhe action of the play. Such beautiful proi- 
pecti gladden our mindi, and when coniidert ' 
In general, gire innocent and plcaiin' idea 
He thai .Iwells upon any one objecl nf beiint 
may fii hia imuginalion lo hi* diii|uit't; bi 
theconiemplntKinorawhsloatiembly toKethi 
» a defence a^ninii lite incroacbmeni ofdetin 
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'aoity ariaing jult at tbe iaitaDl the reiolved 
o eapmi hencif kindlj^ are deacribed u by 
ine who had itndied tbe m. But whea aiy 
idmlration ii Gicd upon Ibi* excellent ebb- 
id two or (hrce ottwn in llie play, 1 
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vtainly Ihia cHecl, thai 
norh in Deed of thi 
DuM if you aimed at 

Bythiimeali 



HOphy. I 
well pleased iv 



.1 • i.i.r . 

iadeed 1 aoi icldum is 
at in that place i for 
DO lOTigor than while they are in tin 
cowut, and all the busy part of ilir 
■ in chararlcrs which they neither bcci 
aiK in villi pliraxiirG lu thenuelvrs 
beholden. But 10 return to my ladie 
very wpU pleaaed lo ice to groat a 
tlxnn attenibled at a play, wherein tiie 



It the trivial, 
'pretenlatioD of the chaplain. It ii 
' there may be ■ pedaat in holy or 
nd we have leen one or two of iken 
in the world : but tnch a driveller at Sir Rb- 
bereft of all manner of pride, which 
i« the charadBriitic of a pedant, i> what one 
would not believe could come into tbe head 
of the lame man who drew tba nit of ilw 
play. The meeting between Welfotd and hia 
•howi a wretch without any nolioa of the dig>. 
nity of hit function i and il it out of all com- 
mon lenie that he should give an account of 



sroiug, on foot, 1 



r eggi.' 



It il not lo be de- 
hat of the maid, 
E eaccUeully weU 



'horn he makei Ion to, a 
performed; but a thing whii 
itielf, growl itill more lo by the lucceu in 
the eieeutiou of il. It i> to mean a (hii^ to 
gratify a loote age with a tcandaloni rcpre- 
tentalion of what it reputable among nwn. 

hii' 



cellen 



eicellence ii an o^jgraTalion o 



ilhapplaiae: for an insull )ipon all Ibe im 
unitnundmeuls with the little crilics is not tn 
ad at the breach of an uniiy of tiue and 
lace. Halfnitgdonot apprehend the mite- 
ieilbat muiineceiMirily Hew I ram a dcurno 
icy of maiiuari ; nor do they know ibal or- 
er it the support of society. Sir Hoger and 
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1 apt to 



nity of the ten in tor 
Tlie lady who pines i 
Ireati with lo much i 

ijer resolnli-ins to be 



lining tl 



nelr civil, bul her . 



tiled above Ibc rank or lucb us arc really 
their Uis superiora ; hit arroganiTO it always fnuad- 
particular nulioiis ol Uislinniuu iu hil 
rowd of own head, accumpaiiiud with a pedaaiic scoca 
it all fortune and prc-emiueiice, when compat- 
td with hit knowledge aud leainitig. Thit very 
one character of Sir Kogrr, asiilly at it really 
is, hai done more towards the ditparogement 
of holy ordcrt, and coutequcntly of virtue il- 
:lf. than all the wit of Iliat author, ar any 
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a double advantage frara the lei 
uDdenti; liril, ni-lhey ihbi 
Be which of mj papcrii are moil acceplabla |i 
tbeni', and in the uexl place, ai they futntbh 
me wilh maleriali fur ncM' <peculaliani. Soiiie- 
timej indeed I do not raalie uie of tbf letter 
ilielf, but from the hiala of it into plani at 
lay own invention ; lomet^niet I take the li- 
bertj to chaage the language or thought into 
my own way of ipeakiag and Ihinkiiig, aod 
alvayi (if it can be done without prejudice u 

'' ' omil the many coniplimenli ani 

i uiually bettoii'ed upui 



the 11 
applau 



ei which a 



cd, which 1 r 






tthovo 



they give me an oppnrtunity ni 
lengthening out my paper by the ikilfiil 
raanagemeal of the lubicribing pan al Ibu 
end of Ibem, which perhapi doe< oot a link 
conduce to tba eate, both of myielf and ren- 
der. 

Some will have it. that I often write to my- 
ielf, and am the only punctual correipondeni 
I have. The objection would indeed be mate- 
rial, were the letten 1 communicate to the 
public Xuded with my own commendations; 
and if ioMcad of endeavouring to divert and 
Inalruct my reader), 1 admired in them the 
beauty of mj own performancea. But I ihall 
leave thete wiie conjectures lo Iheir own ima- 

E'natioai, and produce the three fallowing 
tten far the entertain meDt of the day. 

' I wai last Thnraday io an auambly of U- 
diai, where there ivera thirteen differeat co- 
loured hoodi. Tour Spectator of that diy 
lying upon the table, they ordered me lo read 
it totbem, which t did wilh a very clearvoic, 
lutil I came lo (he Greek vene at the end of it. 
I muit confeii 1 was a little ilartled al it* pop- 
fing npan me lo uneiprcledly. However, I 
CBTcred iny confuiion aii well as I could, and 
after having muttered two or three hard words 

nM to explain it to them ; but I begged their 
pardoB far tiiat. and told liteift, that if h had 
Vm^ T. 



proper far tbam la bear, they migbl be 
he author would nnt have wjapped i^ up 
:ek. 1 then let drop leveral cipreiaiona, 
Here was lomething <u it that was uat 
be spoken before a company of ladiea. 
ivhich the malran of the aiiembly, who 
'eased in a cherry-coloured hood, com- 
>d the discrelian of the writer for havinf 
II hir filthy thoughli into Qreek, which 
liely to corrupt but few of hia readers. 
E ibe declared herself very well 



t he had n< 



w-fathioue 
I truly," aaya she, ' 



Now 






a^ : ■■ for ta 

.a afraid be 

o show our 

lince thli 



any of lodiea, among whom I paiied for a* 
lus't iiigenious man, 1 have consulted one who 
uell vened in the Greek language, and be 
tsupes me upon hit word, that your lale qna- 
iiion!< means no more than that '' masnen, 
at dreai, are the ornaments of a womao." 
" (his comet lo the knowledge of my female 
Jmirert, 1 shall be very hard put to it to 
ring myself oST handsomely. In Ihe mean 
hile, I give you lbi« account, that you may 
ike rare hereafter not lo betray any of year 

in the number of Ihese ihal I beg leave U 
I birr ibe myself, 

• TOM TRIPPIT,* 






make it Iheir joint reqaeit 
vould give us public notice 
balcony where the knigU 



' I am, 3ir, 
' Four matt daroled bumble aervaat, 

' C. ■.' 

' K'linwio^ that you are very inquiiititre af< 
- every thing that it curious in nalnre, 1 wiO 
ill on you if you please in Ihe diiak of tbe 
eaing, with my show upon by back, wfalcb 
'nrry about wilh me in a box, as onlr oaii> 
ting of a man. a woman, and a horse.* Th« 
u Rrsl are married, in which slate the litUe 
lalier bas so well a«)uitted himself, that hli 
ly ii with child. The big-bellicd woman an< 
r huiband, with their whimsical padVcj, 
e so very light, that when they are pal t«- 
Iher into a scale, an ordinary man may 
wei|;h down Ihe whole family- Tbe llltle 
Imlly in his nature; but when be 
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box until 
have hith- 
HU 



growl choleric I cunlinc hia to bii 
bb wrath is over, by whkb means I 
•rto prevented him from doings mUcbief. 
bone if likewise very vicious, for which 
■on I am forcetl to tie him close to bis manger 
with a packthread. The woman is a coquette. 
She struts as much as it is possible for a lady 
of two fc'ct hi^rh, and would ruin me in silks, 
were not the quantity that goes to a large pin- 
cushion nufiirient to make her a gown and pet- 
ticoat. She told me tlie other day, that she 
heard the ladion wore coloured hoods, and or- 
dered me to gel her one of the finest blue. 1 
an forced to comply with her demands whilst 
she is in her present condition, being vevy 
willing to have more of the same breed. I do 
not know what she may produce me, but pro- 
▼ide<l it be a show 1 shall be very well satis- 
fied. Such novelties should not, I think, be 
concealed from the British Spectator; for 
which reason I hope you will excuse this pre- 
sumption in 

* Your most -dutiful, most obedient, 
* and most humble servant, 
L. * S. T.' 
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* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' The occasion of this letter is of so great 
importance, and tife circumstances of it such, 
that 1 kiiow you will but think it just to 
insert it, in preference to all other matters 
that can present themselves to your consider- 
ation. 1 need not, aAer I have said this, tell 
you that I am in love. The circumstances of 
my passion I shall let you understand as well 
as a disordered mind will admit. *' That cursed 
pick-thank, Mrs. Jane!*' Alas, I am railing 
at one to you by her name, as familiarly as if 
you were ac(|uainted with her as well as my- 
self: but 1 will tell you all, as fast as the alter- 
nate interruptions of love and anger will give 
me leave. Tliere is the most agreeable young 
woman in the world whom f am passionately 
in love with, and from whom 1 have for some 
space of time received as great marks of favour 
as were fit for iicr to give, or me to desire. 
The successful progress of the affair, of all 
others the most essential towards a man's hap- 
piness, gave a new life and spirit not only to 
my behaviour and discoui*se. but also a certain 
grace to all my actions in the commerce of 
life, in all things however remote from love. 
You know the predominant passion spreads 
itself through all a man*s transactions, and 
exalts or drpr€>Kses him according to the na- 
ture of such a passion. But, alas ! I have not 
yet begun my story, and what is making sen- 
tences and observations when a man is plead- 
ing for his life 7 To begin then. This lady 
has corresponded with me under the names of 
love, bhe my Belinda, I her Cleanthes. Though 
I am thus well got into the account of my 
aBkitt I cannot keep in the thread of it to 



much as to give you the character of Mrs. Jaae 
whom 1 will not hide under a borrowed name ; 
but let you know, that this creature has bqjn, 
since 1 knew her, rery handsome (though 1 will 
not allow her even " she has been" for the 
future,) and during the time of her bkMMi asA 
beauty, was su great a tyrant to herloven, 
so overvalued herself and underrated all her 
pretenders, that they have deserted her to 
a man ; and sue knows no comfort but thai 
common one to all in her coodition, the 
pleasure of interrupting the amoiirs of others. 
It is impossible but you must have leea 
several of these volunteers in malice, who 
pau their whole time in the most labori- 
ous way of life in getting intelligence, run- 
ning from place to place with new whispers, 
without reaping any other benefit but the 
hopes of making others as unhappy as them- 
selves. Mrs. Jane happened to be at a place 
where I, with many others well acquainted 
with my passion for Belinda, passed a Christ- 
mas evening. There was among the rest, a 
young lady, so tree in mirth, so amiable hs 
a just reserve that accompanied it ; I wrong 
her to call it a reserve, but there appeared in 
her a mirth or cheerfulness which was not a 
forbearance of more immoderate joy, but the 
natural appearance of all which could flow 
from a mind possessed of an habit of inno- 
cence and purity. I must have utterly forgot 
Belinda to have taken no notice of one who 
was growing u,- to the same womanly virtues 
which shine to perfection in her, had 1 not 
distinguished one who seemed to promise to 
the world the same line and conduct with my 
faithful and lovely Belinda. When the com- 
pany broke up, the fine young thing permitted 
me to take care of her home. Mrs Jane 
SAW my particular regard to her, and was in- 
formed of my attending her to her father's 
house. She came early to Belinda the next 
morning, and asked her " If Mr. Such-a-one 
had been with her /." " No." *♦ If Mr. Such- 
a-one's ladyf" *' No." " Nor your cousia 
Such-aH>ne ?" •' No."—" Lord" says Mrs. Jane 
" what is the friendship of women ? — Nay, 
they may well laugh at it. — And did no one 
tell you any thing of the behaviour of yonr 
lover, Mr. What-d'ye-call, last night f But 
perhaps it is nothing to you that he is to be 
married to young Mrs. on Tuesday 

next ?" Belinda was here ready to die with 



rage and jealousy. Then Mrs. Jane goes on : 
" I have a young kinsman who is clerk to a 
great conveyancer, who shall show you the 
rough draught of the marriage settlement. The 
world says, her father gives him two thousand 
pounds more than he could have with yoo.^ 
I went innocently to wait on Belinda as nsnal, 
but was not admitted ; I writ to her, and my 
letter was sent back unofysned. Poor Betty, 
her maid, who is on my side, has been here 
just now blubbering, and told me the whole 
matter. She says she did not think I could 
be so base ; and that she is now so odious fo 
her mistress for having^o often spoke well of 
me, that she dare not mention ne more. AH 
our hopes are placed in having these cfarcws- 
.stances fairly repmentcd in tho Spectator, 
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which Betty sajs she dare not but briog^ up as 
noon as it is brou^fht in ; and has promised vbea 
Tou have broke the ice to own this was laid 
between us, and when I can come to an hear- 
ing^ the ycium^ lady will support what we say 
by her tcstimuuy. that I never saw her but that 
•nee in my whole lite. Dear sir, do not omit 
this true elation, nor' think it too particular; 
for there are crowds of forlocn coquettes who 
interminable themselves with our ladies, and 
contract familiarities out of malice, and with 
BO other desif^n hut to blast the hopes of 
lovers, the expectation of parents, and the be- 
Devolenc<f of kln'dred. I doubt not but I shall 
be, Sir, 

Tour most obliged humble servant, 

• CXEANTHES.* 

' SIR, Will's Coffeehouse, Jau. 10. 

' The other day enterinj^a room adorned with 
the fair-scz, I oflfcred, after the usual manner, 
to each of them a kivs ; but one, more scorn- 
ful than the rest, turned her cheek. I did not 
think it proper to take any notice of it until 
I had asked your advice. 

' Your humble servant, 

E, S. 

The correspondent is desired to say which 
rheek the offender turned to him. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
Prom the ptrtiih-vriitry, January 9. 

' All ladies who come to church in the ncw" 
fashioned hoods, are desired to be there before 
divine service begins, lest they divert the at- 
tention of the confi^regation. 

T. 'RALPH.* 

^o. 273.] Saturday, January 12, 171M2« 
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heroes. His principal actur is the son of a 
l^dess, not to mention the offspring of other 
deities, who have likewise a place in his poem, 
and the venerable Trojan prince, who was the 
father of so many kings and heroes. There is 
in these several characters of Homer, a certain 
dignity aw well as novelty, which adapts them 
in a more peculiar manner to the nature of 
an heroic poem. Though, at the same time, 
to give them the greater variety, he has de> 
scribed a Vulcan, that is a buffoon, among his 
gods, and a Thersites among his mortals. 

Virgil Calls infinitely short of Homer in the 
characters of his poem, both as to their variety 
and novelty. JEneus is indeed a perfect cha- 
racter; but as for Achates, though he is styled 
the hero's friend, he does nothing in the whole 
poem which may deserve that title, tiyaa. 
Mnestheus, Sergestus, and Cloanthus, are all 
of them men of the same stamp and character: 



Fortemque Gjtn, fortamque Cloaathalb* 



Note well the manoera. 

Havivo examined the action of Paradise 
Lost, let us in the next place consider the 
actors. This is Aristotle's method of consider- 
ing, first the fable, and secondly the manners ; 
or, as wo generally call them in English, the 
liable and th» characters. 

Homer has excelled all the heroic poets that 
ever wrote in the multitude and variety of his 
characters. Every god that is admitted into his 
poem, acts a part which would have been suit- 
able to no other deity. His princes are as much 
distinguished by their manners, as by their do- 
minions ; and even those among them, whose 
characters seem wholly mdde up of courage, , 
diii>r from one another as to the particular 
kinds of courage in which they excel. In short 
there is scarce a speech or action in the Iliad, 
which the reader may not ascribe to the person 
who speaks or acts without seeing his name at 
the head of it. 

Homer does not only outshine all other poets 
in the variety, but also in the novelty of his 
characters. He has introduced among his 
Grecian princes a person who had lived thriee 
the age of man, and converged with Tfaeseos, 
Herealev, Polyphemin. mad the ttnt race of 



There are, indeed, several natural incidents 
in the part of Ascanius; and that of Dido 
cannot be sufficiently admired. 1 do not see 
any thing-new or particular in Turnus. Pallas 
and Evandcr are remote copies of Hector and 
Priam, as Lausus and Mcxentius are almost 
parallels to Pallas and Evander. The cha- 
racters of Nisus and Euryahis are beautifbl, 
but common. We must not forget the parts 
of Sinon, ("amilla, and some few others, which 
arc fine improvements on the Greek poet. In 
short, there is neither that variety nor novel- 
ty in the persons of the ^ncid, which we meet 
with in those of the Iliad. 

If we look into the characters of Milton, 
we shall find that he has introduced all the 
variety his fable was capable of receiving. 
The whole species of mankind was in two per- 
sons at the time to which the subject of his 
poem is confined. We have, however, fonr dis- 
tinct characters in these two persons. We see 
man and woman in the highest innocence and 
perfection, and in the most abject state of guilt 
and infirmity. The two last characters arc 
indeed, rery common and obvious, but the two 
first are not only more magnificent, but more 
new than any characters either in Virgil or 
Homer, or indeed in the whole circle of na- 
ture. 

Milton was so sensible of this defect in the 
subject of his poem, and of the few characten 
it would afford him, that he has brought into 
it two actors of a shadowy and fictitious natare 
in the per^ions of Sin and Death, by which 
means he has wrought into the body of his 
Able a very beautiful and well-invented alle- 
gory, ^ut noHritbstanding the fineness of 
this allegory may atone for it in some measure. 
1 cannot think that persons of such a chime- 
rical existence are proper actors in an epic 
poem ; because there is not t hat measure of 
probability annexed to them, which is requi- 
site in writings of this kind as I shall show 
more at large hereaOer. 

Virgil has indeed admitted Faroe as an ac- 
tress in the iflneid, but the part she acts is 
very short, and none of the most admired cir- 
cumstances in that divine work. Wa <i»A>>aDL 
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■neck-heroic peems, ptnticularly in the Dii- 
pensarj, and the Lutrin, leveral allegorical 
pcnons of this nnturei which afe very beau- 
tiful in those compositions, anil may perhaps 
be used as an ar^rmcnt, that the authors of 
tfaem were of opinion such characters might 
bare a place in an epic work. For my own 
jpart I should he glad the reader would think 
so, for the sake of the poem I am now exa- 
mining: and roust farther add, that if such 
empty unsubstantial beings may be ever made 
me of on this occasion, never were any more 
yilcely imagined, and employed in raare proper 
Hctions, than those of vhich I am now speak- 

Another principal actor in this poem is the 
f^at enemy of mankind. The part of Ulysses 
in Homer's Odyscey is very much admired by 
Aristotle, as perplexing that fable with very 
agreeable plots and intricacies, not only by 
we many adventures in his voyage, and the 
stibtilty of his behaviour, but by the various 
concealments and discoveries of his person in 
several paits of that poem. But the craAy 
being I have now mentioned makes a much 
longer voyage than Ulysses, puts in practice 
many more wiles and stratagems, and hides 
himself under a greater variety of shapes and 
appearances, all of which are severally detected 
to the great delight and surprise of the reader. 

We mav likewise observe with how much 
art the poet has varied several characters of 
the persons that speak in his infernal assembly. 
On the contrary, how has he represented the 
whole C-todhrad exerting itself towards man 
in its full benevolence under the threefold dis- 
tinction of a Creator, a Redeemer, and a Com- 
forter! 

Nor must we omit the person of Raphael, 
who amidst his tenderness and friendship for 
nan, shows such a dignity and condescension 
in all his speech and behaviour as are suitable 
to a superior nature. The angels are indeed 
as much diversified in Milton, and distinguished 
by their proper parts, as the gods are in Homer 
or Virgil. The reader will find nothing ascribed 
to Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, which 
is not in a particular manner suitable to their 
respective characters.* 

There is another circumstance in the prin- 
^pal actors of the Iliad and i¥^neid^ which gives 
a peculiar beauty to those two poems, and was 
therefore contrived with very great judgment. 
1 mean the authors having chosen for their he- 
roes, persons who were so nearly related to 
the people for whom they wrote. Achilles was 
a Greek, and iEneas the remote founder of 
Borne. By this means their countrymen (whom 
they principally propose to thf^mselves for their 
readers) were particularly attentive to all the 
parts of their story, and sympathised with their 
heroes in all their adventures. A Roman could 
not but rejoice in the escapes, successes, and 
victories of i£neas, and be grieved at any de- 
feats, misfortunes, or disappointments that be- 
ftl him ; as a Greek must have had the same 
regard for Achilles. And it is plain, that each 



of those poems have lost this freat advantafc, 
among those readers to whom their heroM are 
as strangers, or indifferent persons. 

Milton's poem is admirable in this respect, 
since it is impossible for any of its readers, 
whatever nation, country, or people he ssay 
belong to, not to be related to the persons who 
are the principal actors in it ; but what is still 
infinitely more to its advantage, the principal 
actors in this poem are not only our pn^e- 
nitors, but our representatives. We have aa 
actual- interest in every thing they do, and as 
less than our utmost happiness is concerned, 
and lies at stake in all their behaviour. 

I shall subjoin as a corollary to the foregoing 
remark, an admirable observation out of Ari^ 
totle, which has been very much misrepresented 
in the quotations of some modern critics; 'If 
a man of perfect and consummate virtue falls 
into a misfortune, it raises our pity, but not 
our terror, because we do not fear that it may 
be our own case, who do not resemble the soi* 
fering person. But, as that great philosopher 
adds, * if we see a man of virtue mixt with in- 
firmities, fall into any misfortune, it does not 
only raise our pity but our terror; becaose 
we are afraid that the like misfortunes may 
happen to ourselves, who resemble the charao* 
ter of the suffering person.' 

I shall take another opportunity to observe 
that a person of an nbsolute and consummate 
virtue should never be introduced in tragedy, 
and shall only rcmarke in this place, that the 
foregoing observation of Aristotle, though it 
may be true in other occasions, does not hold 
in this; because in the present case, though 
the persons who fail into misfortune are of the 
most perfect and consummate virtue, it is not 
to be considered as what may possibly be, hot 
what actually is our own case ; since we are 
embarked with them on the same bottom, and 
must he partakers of their happiness or misery. 

In this, and some other very few instances, 
Aristotle's rules for epic poetry (which he had 
dtcwn from his reflections upon Homer) can- 
not be supposed to quadrate exactly with the 
heroic poems which have been made since his 
time ; since it is plain hi« rules would still have 
been more perfect, could he have perused the 
i£neid, which was made some hundred years 
aAer his death. 

In my next, I shall go through other pard 
of Milton's poem ; and hope that what 1 shall 
there advance, as well as what I have already 
written, will not only serve as a comnaent upon 
Milton, but upon Aristotle. £,. 



* The two falsi flentenees are not in (Ike original fMio 
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Andiro est oprror protium, proccdere recte 
Qui mu'chis uon vultin • 

hor. Sat. u. Lib. 1. ^. 

AH you, who think the city ne'er cad thrive 
Till rvi'ry cuckuid-inakor'8 tiay'd tUive, 
Attend 



I HAVfi upon several occasions (that hava 
occured since I first took into my thiHighti 
the present state of fornication) wcigbad with 
myself in behalf of fsuilty females, the fmfiiilj^ 
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of Awb (lid bl*«4, Wgelhcr with th< aru aod 
gdlaulrlei of crafty men ; and refiecl irilh 
■nn» icorn thai most part of what we in oiir 
youth thiok gaj and polite, i> nothing elie bul 
an habit of indulging a pruriEnc; that way. 
It nil) cmt Home Inboar to bring peopk to to 
livelj a lense of Ihii. ai to rtcover the manly 
laodeiily in thftbehatiour or mj men renden, 
and the brnhfid gracf in the fncn of my wo- 



D aUci 



•here are certain thing) previoudy to be done 
before we can havR a true light into the nib- 
jeet matter : therefore i( will, in the firil place, 
be necessary to consider the impoleal wanchen 
and induilrioBs hags, who are (applied with, 
and are coastanlly supplying, new lacrilicei 
lo the devil of lust. Too arc to know then, 
•r Tou are ao hanuy as not to know il already, 
rock which is made in the- 



«ba( the grei 
habitations o' 
mitled by such ai 



and ini 
,nly lay waste a, 



When you obserre the pre i 
■laie Di »ice and lirlun, ihe offenders are s< 
na one would think should have no impulse to 
what they are pursuing; ns in business, you 
flee aometimei fools pretend lo be knavei, so 
in pleasure, too will find old men set up fur 
wenchers. Yhii latter sort of men are Ihe 
great baitt and fund of iniquity in the kinil 
we arc speaking of; you shall hare an old rich 
man often receive icrawls from the lereralquar- 
'tera of the town, with deicriptioni of the new 
wares in (heir hand«, if he will pleaie to send 
word when he will b« waited on. This inter- 
to ineh indecencies as from time to tinte ban- 
ish shame and raise deiire. With theie pre. 
paraliTes the hags break their wards by htlle 
and little, until they are brought to lose nil 
apprehensions of what shall befall them in the 
poasessioD of youugef men. It it a common 
poitieript of an hag to a young fellow whom 



lea tbey fell, lo (he aneaay fcrplni^ 
ich they li*ed under senseless (wl 
setere parents, to the importunily of poveitj, 
to Ihe liolence of a passion in its beginnhir 
well grounded, end all other olleTialions which 
make unhappy women resign Ihe chBracIeristic 
of their sex. modeitr. To do otherwise than 
this, would be to act like a pedantic Stoic, wbe 
think* alt crimes alike, and not like an impar- 
(IbI Specralor. who looks upon Ihem wi(h all 
the circumstances (hat diminish or cnhann 
the guilt. I am in hopes, if this subject b« 
well pursued, women will hereafter from tbdr 
infancy be treated with an eye lo their future 
slate in Ihe world : and not hare their lempeM 
made too untmclable from an improper sanr- 

or forwardness contracled al their own bouses. 
fttttr these hints on this subject, I shall end 
this paper with the following genuine letter; 
and desire ail who think [hey may be cODCenr- 
ed <n future speculations on this subject, (» 
■end in what they have to say for th ' " " 



'She 



, la 



Kure you, sees none but old Mi 
It pleases the old fellow that the nymph i:^ 
brought to him unadorned, and from ))is bounty 
she is nccommodated witli enough lo dress her 
for other lover*. This is the moti ordinary 
method of bringing beauty and poverty into Ilia 
possession of tiw town ; but the particular casei 
of kind krepen, skilful pimps, and all olheif 
who drive a separate trade, and are not in the 
gaDeraiaocieiy or commerce of sin, will require 
dislincl consideration. At the same lime thai 
e abandoned, wi 
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!t demand. Catling 
names does no good; to speak worse of any 
thing than it deserves, doe* only take off from 
the credit of the accuser, and has implicitly 



I in l> 



have proper alio 



Jan. 6. 1711'ia. 

'The subject of your yeslerday't Paper, la 

of so great importance, and the thorough 

handling of it may be so vei^ useful to Ih* 

lure, that I think every one is obliged to fbi- 
nisb you with what lights he can to expose (he 
pern it io UK arts and pracliccs of those unnatu- 
ral women called bawdt. In order (o this Ihs 
enclosed is seni to you, which is verbatim tb« 
copy of a teller written by a bawd of figure in 
this lowu lo fl noble lord I have concealed tba 
names of both, my intenlion being not to ex- 
pose the persons but the (biog. 



'lai 



Tout hnmUe servant.' 
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for your honour. 
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quality. 


make 
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I hare 




(hat 






own about a 


fortnight 


ago. He 






being 
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ly dead. 
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n so good 


a coadil 






I her 
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er's diop. 


ier fat 


i:^ 


vcf 


nirscfl 




pound w 
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een: a> pretty a black genllcwoman as e 
on saw ; a little woman, which 1 know yi 
srdihip likes ; well shaped, and as fine a ci 



nstancei differ, vary ourappel. whi 
laijons of these criminals: those who offend'fou' 
only apinsi themselves, and are not icandnls I thh 
(o society, but out of deference lo Ihe sober I si' 
part of the world, have so much good left in 'or I 
Ihem as to be ashamed, must not be huddled I plar 
in th« common word due tn Ihe worst of 
■m; few T^pird h to be had to tbeir dro 



Il him. so there is 
:hildren left destitute; so if your lordship 
I prcpjier lo make an ■ppointmcnt where 
I wait on you with ray niece, by a line 



fitted up since I left my house, fit to 
eulcTMin your honour. I leld her she shotild 
go with me to pee a gentleman, ansTj ^c*^ 
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friend of iniot!; so I desire you to take no no- 
tice of my letter, by i-eason the is ignornnt of 
the ways of the t»wn. My lord. I desire if >ou 
meet us to coino alone ; for upon m^ word 
mod honour you ri*-. the first that I ever men- 
tioned her to. Su 1 rcmniii 

* Your Lordvhip's 
' Mmt huinble servant to command. 
* I beg of ^ou to burn it when you've read it. 
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^— tribui Anticyru cepiit ioKauabilr 

Hor. Art P*«(. ver. 300. 

Ab«ad, nohclieboK can cure. 

I WAS yesterday engaged in an assembly of 
virtuosos, where one of them produced many 
curioas observations which he had lately made 
in the anatomy of a human body. Anulhei ol 
the company comniuuicated to us sevnal won- 
derful discoveries which he had also made on 
the fame subject, by the help of very fine glass- 
es. Thif gave birth to a great varit:ty of un- 
common remarks, and furnished discourse for 
the remaining part of the day. 

Tbe different opinions which wore started 
on this occasion presented to my imHcination 
so many new ideas, that by mixing with tho.se 
which were already there, th«*y i-mploycd my 
fancy all the last night, and composed a very 
wild extravagant dream. 

I was invited, methought, to the dissection 
ofabeau*s head, and a coquette's heart, which 
were both of them laid on a table before us. 
An imaginary oper.Uor open(>(i the first wit is .*. 
^eat deal of nrcety, which npoii a cursory and 
superficial view, appeared like the head of an- 
other man ; but upon applying oui glahscf to it, 
we made a very odd discovery, namely, that 
what wr looked upon as brains, weru not such 
in reality, but an heap of stranf>(; materials 
wound up in that shape and texture, and pack- 
ed together with woiidrrfiil ait in il:.: Kf>v('.-;il 
cavitios of the skull. For, as Homer tells u.<, 
that the blood of ihe gods is u«>t real blood, hui 
only something like it ; so we found that the 
brain of the beau was not real brain, but only 
sometliing like it. 

The pineal gland which many of our mo- 
dern philosophers i^uppose to l>e the seat of 
the soul, smell very strong of essence and or- 
ange flower water, and was encompassed with 
a ktnd of horny substance, cut into a thou- 
sand little faces or mirrors, which were imper- 
ceptible to the naked eye, insomurh that (he 
sold, if there had been any here, must have 
been always taken up in contemplating her 
own beauties. 

We observed a large antrum or cavity in the 
sinciput, that was filled with ribands, lace, and 
embroidery, wrought together in a most curi- 
ous piece of net-work, the parts of which were 
likewise iniperceplible to the nake<l»eye. An- 
other of these anti'umsor cavities was stuffed 



by the scent discovered itself to be right Spa* 
nish. The several other cells were stored with 
commodities of the samfi kind, of which it 
would be tedious to give the reader an exact 
inventpry. 

There was a large cavity on each side of the 
head, which I must not omit. That oo the 
right side was filled with fictions, flatteries, and 
falsehoods, vows, promises, anil protestatioos, 
that on the left with oaths and imprecations. 
There issued out a duct fk'om each of these 
cells, which ran into the root of the tongue. 
where both joined together, aod passed for- 
ward in one common duct to the tip of it. We 
discovere<l i^everal little roads or canals mn- 
niiig from the ear into the brain, and took 
particular care to trace them out through their 
several passages. One of them extended itscU 
to a buudic of sonnets and little musical in- 
struments. Others ended in several bladders. 
which were filled either with wind or froth. 
But the large canal entered into a great cavitj 
of the skull, from wheuce there went another 
canal into the tongue. This great cavity was 
filled with a kind of spongy substance, which 
tlio French anatomists call galimatias, and the 
English, nonsense. 

The skins of the forehead were extremely 
tough aiid thick, and what very much rar 
prised us, had not in them one single blood- 
vessel that we were able to discover, cither 
uith or witliout our glasses; from whcocr 
we coiH'luded, that the party when alive must 
have been entirely deprived of the faculty of 
blushing. 

The OS cribriforme was exceedingly Ktuffed, 
and III some places damaged with snuff. Wc 
couUl not but take notice in particular of that 
.small muscle which is not often discovered ia 
di<»sections. and draws tiie nose upwards, when 
It expresses the contempt which the owner ol' 
it has, upon seeing any thing he does not 1^. 
•'•r hearing any thing he does not understand. 
1 need not tell my learned reader, this is that 
iniiscle u hicii pcri'oinis the motion su oftes 
mentioned by the Latin poets, when they talli 
of a man's cocking his nose, or playing the 
rhinoceros. 

We did uot find any thing very remarkable 
in the eye, j-iaving only, that the musculi aou- 
torii, or, as we may translate it into £ngliih. 
the ogling muscles , were very much worn aad 
decayed with use; whereas, on the contrary, 
the elevator, or the muscle which turns the eye 
towards heaven, did not appear to have been 
used at all. 

I ha\'e only mentioned in this dissection such 
new discoveries as we were able to make, and 
have not taken any notice of those parts which 
are to be met with in common heads. As for 
the skull, the face, and indeed the whole out* 
waid'shape and figure of the head, we could 
not discover any difference from what we ob- 
serve in the heads of other men. Wc were in- 
formed that the person to whom this head ba> 
longed, hail passed for a roan above five and 
thirty years ; daring which time he eat and 
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ball or an assembly; to whicb one of the 
company added, th^t a cei*tam knot of ladies 
took him for a wit. He was cut off in the 
flower of his age by the blow of a paring-sho- 
vel, having been surprised by an eminent ci- 
tizen, as he was tendering some cirilities to 
his wife. 

When we had thoroughly examined this head 
wHh all its apartments, and its several kindti 
of furniture, we put up the brain, such as it 
was, into its proper place, and laid it aside un- 
der a broad piece of scarlet cloth, in order to 
be prepared, and kept in a great repositdry of 
dissections; our operator telling us that the 
preparation would not be so difficult as that of 
another brain, for that he had observed several 
of the little pipes and tubes which ran through 
the brain were already filled with a kind of 
uercurial substance, which he looked upon to 
be true quicksilver. 

He applied himself in the next place to the 
coqaette's heart, which he likewise laid open 
with great dexterity. There occurred to us 
many particularities in this dissection ; but 
being unwilling to liurden my reader's memo- 
ry too much, I shall reserve this subject for 
the speculation of another day. L. 
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' MR- SPECTATOR, 

* I HOPE you have philosophy enough to be 
capable of hearing the mention of your faults. 
Tour papers which regan^ the fallen part of the 
fair-sex are. I think, written with an indelicacy 
which makes them unworthy to be inserted in 
the writings of a moralist who knows the world. 
I cannot allow that you are at liberty to ob- 
serve upon the actions of mankind with the 
freedom which yon seem to resolve upon ; at 
least if you do so, you should take along with 
you the distinction of manners of the world, 
according to the quality and way of life of the 
pert ons- concerned. A man of breeding speaks 
of every misfortune among ladies, without giv- 
ing it the most terrible aspect it can bear : and 
this tenderness towards them is much more to 
l>c preserved when you speak of vices. All man- 
kind an* so far related, that care is to be taken 
in things to which all are liable, you do not 
mention what concerns one In terms which 
shall disgust another. Thus to tell a rich 
man of the indigence of a kinsman of his, or 
abruptly to inform a virtuous woman of the 
lapse of one who until then was in the same 
degree of esteem with herself, is a kind of in- 
volving each of them in some participation of 
those disadvantages. It is therefore expect«>d 
from every writer, to treat this argument in 
sach a manner, as is most proper to entertain 
the sort of readers to whom his discourse is di- 
rected. It is not necessary when you write to 



you paint an impertinent self-love, ao artftil 
glance, an assumed complexion, you say all 
which you ought to suppose they can be poa» 
sibly guilty of. When you talk with this limi- 
tation, you behave yourself so as that yon may 
expect others in conversation may secondyonr 
raillery ; but when you do it in a style whicb 
every body else forbears in respect to their 
quality, they have an easy remedy in forbear* 
ing to read you, and hearing no more of their 
faults. A man that is now and then guilty of 
an intemperance is not to be called a drunk- 
ard ; but the rule of polite raillery is to speak 
of a man's faults as if you loved him. Of thia 
nature is what was said by Ccssar : when one 
was railing with an uncourtly vehemence, and 
broke out with, " What must we call him who 
was taken in an i&itrigue with another man's 
wife?" Caesar answered very gravely, ''A care- 
less fellow." This was at once a reprimand fot 
speaking of a crime which in those days had 
not the abhorrence attending it as it ought, M 
well as an intimation that ail intemperate be- 
haviour before superiors loses its aim, by ac- 
cusing in a method unfit for the audience. A 
word to the wise. All I mean here to say to 
you is, that the most free person of quality can 
go no further than bring a kind woman ; and 
you should never say of a man of figure wone 
than that he knows the world. 

' I am, sir, 
' Your most humble servant, 

' fRAirCIS COURTLY.* 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' 1 am a woman of an unspotted reputation, 
and know nothing I have ever done which 
should encourage such insolence ; but here wai 
one the other day, and he was dressed like a 
gentleman too, who took the liberty to name 
the words " lusty fellow" in my presence. I 
doubt not but yOu will resent it in behalf 
of, • Sir, 

' Tour humble servant, 

' CELIA.' 



' MR. SPKCTATOR, 

' You lately put out a dreadful paper, where- 
in you promise a ful) account of the. state ef 
criminal love ; and call all the fair who bate 
transgressed In that kind by one very rude 
name which I do not care to repeat : but I de- 
sire to know of you whether I am or am not 
one of those 7 My case is as follows : I am 
kept by an old bachcloi ^ho took me so young, 
that I know not how he came by me. He ia a 
bencher of one oflhe inns of court, a very gay 
healthy old man, which is a very lucky thuk^ 
for him ; who has been lie tells me, a flcoRrer^ 
er, a scamperer, a breaker of windows, and 
invader of constables, in the days of yoret 
when all dominion ended with the day, and ' 
males and females met hclter skelter, and the 
scowf*rers drove beforethem all who pretended 
to keep up order or rule to the interruption ef 
love and honour. This is his way of talk, for 
he is v.Ty gay when he visits n\c \ fe.>sA. ■•%\ofl^ 
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GMtt, and my om hair woven in ringlets, 
after a manner, he says, he remembers. I 
am not mistress of one farthing of money, but 
have all necessaries provided Tor me, under 
the guard of one who procured for him while 
be had any desires to gratify. I know noth- 
ing of a wench's life, but the reputation of it : 
I have a natural voice, and a pretty untaught 
■tep in dancing. His manner is to bring an 
•Id fellow who has been^his servant from his 
youth, and is gray -headed. This man makes 
on Che violin a certain jiggish noise to which 1 
dance, and when that is over I sing to him 
some loose air that has more wantonness than 
aiusic in it. You must have seen a strangt 
windowed house near Hyde Park, which is so 
iMiilt that no one can look out of any of the 
apartments ; my rooms are after this manner, 
mnd I never see man, woman, or child, but in 
esmpany with the two persons above-mention- 
ed. He sends me in all the books, pnmph- 
lets, plays, operas, and songs that come out ; 
and his utmost delight in me, as a woman, is 
to talk over his old amours in my presence, to 
play with my neck, say *' the time was," give 
me a kiss, and bid me be sure to follow the 
directions of my guardian (the above-men- 
tioned lady), and I shall never want The 
truth of my case is, I suppose, that I was edii-j 
cited for a purposi* he did not know he should 
be unfit for when I came to years. Now, sir, 
what I ask of you as a casuist, is to tell me 
how far in these circumstances I am innocent, 
though submissive ; he guilty, though impo- 
tent ? 

' I am. Sir, 

* Your constant reader, 

* PUCELLA.' 

' To the Man called the Spectator. 

' FHIENB, 

' Forasmuch as at the birth of thy labour, 
thou didst promise upon thy word, that letting 
alone the vanities that do abound, thou 
wouldcst only endeavour to straighten the 
crooked morals of this our Babylon, 1 gave 
credit to thy fair speeches, and admitted one 
of thy papers, every day save Sunday, into 
my house, for the edification of my daughter 
Tabitha, and to the end that Susanna the wife 
of my bosom mia:ht profit thereby. But, alas ! 
my Vriend, I find that thou art a liar, and 
that the truth is not in thee ; else why didst 
thou in a paper which thou didst lately put 
forth, make mention of those vain coverings 
for the heads of our females, which thou lovest 
to liken unto tulips, and which are lately 
sprung up among us ? Nay, why didst thou 
make mention of them in such a seeming, as 
if thou didst approve the invention, insomuch 
that my daughter Tabitha bepinneth to wax 
wanton, and to lust after these foolish vani- 
ties? Surely thou dost see with the eyes of the 
Hesh. Verily therefore, unless thou dost 
Speedily amend, and leave ofl* following 
thine own imaginations, 1 will leave otT thee. 

• Thy friend] as hereafter thou dost demean 
thyself, 

r. » HEZEKIAH BROADBRIM.' 
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Receive instrnctioa from an eoeaiy. 

I PRESUME I need not inform the polite part 
of my readers, that before our correspoodence 
with France was unhappily interrupted by the 
war, our ladies had all their fashioDS (hun 
thence : which the miliners took care to fur- 
nish them with by means of a jointed baby, 
that came regularly over once a raontb, hab- 
ited after the manner of the mott eminent 
toasts in Paris. 

I am credibly informed, that even in the 
hottest time of the war, the tez made seve- 
ral cfi«>rts, and raised large cnntributioas 
towards the importation of this wooden ma- 
demoiselle. 

Whether the vessel they sent ont was lost 
or taken, or whether its cargo wai seised oa 
by the officers of the custom-house as a piece 
of contraband goods, f have not yet been 
able to learn ; it is however certain, that their 
first attempts were without success, to the ae 
small disappointment of our whole female 
world ; but as their constancy and applica- 
tion, in a matter of so great importance, caa 
never be sufficiently commended, so I am 
glnd to find, that iii spite of all opposition. 
they have at length carried their point, of 
whfch I received advice by the two following 
letters : 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I am so great a lo\'er of whatever is 
French, that I lately discarded an humble 
admirer, because he neither spoke that t01»gu^ 
nor drank claret. I have long bewailed in 
secret the calamities of my sex during the 
war in all which time we have laboured un- 
der the insupportable inventions of Englbh 
tire-women, who, though they somrtimes 
copy indifferently well, can never compose 
with that " gont" they do in France. 

* I was almost in despair of ever more see- 
ing a model from that dear country, when last 
Sunday I overheard a lady in the next pew 
to me whisper another, that at the Sevea 
Stars, in King-Street, Covent-garden, there 
was a niademotscllc completely dressed, jost 
come from Paris. 

* I was in the utmost impatience dariag 
the remaining part of the service, and as 
soon as ever it was over, havings leanit the 
milliner's " nddresst'' I went directly to her 
house in King-street, but was told that the 
Frouch lady was at a person of quality's 
in Pall-mall, and would not be bade agaia 
until very late that night. I was therefore 
obliged to renew my visit very early this 
morning, and had then a full view of the dear 
moppet from head to toot. 

* You cannot imagine, worthy sir, how ri- 
diculously I find w^e have been trussed ap 
during the war, and how infinitely Cha French 
dress excels onrs. 

' The mantua has no lead in the slecvas, 

and I hope we are not lighter than the Fr e nch 

\\^d\c«, TO ak to ismnt that kind of taDast: 
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the petticoat has do whalebone, but siu with 
an air altogether gallant and det^age: the 
coiffure is inexprecsibly pretty, Rnd in short, 
the whole dress has a tiiousand beauties in 
it, which I would not have as ,yct mndo too 
public. 

' I thought fit, however, to give you this no- 
lice, that you may not be surprised at my ap- 
pearing a la mode de l^aru on the next birth- 
night. * I am, Sir, 

' Your humble servant, 

• TERAMLNTA.' 

Within an hour after 1 had read this letter. 
I received another from the owner of the pup- 
jief. 

' SIR, 

' On Saturday last, being the 12th instant, 
there arrived at my house in King-street Co- 
vent-Garden, a French baby for the year 1712. 
I have taken the utmost care to have her 
dressed by the most celebrated tire-women 
and mantua-makers in Paris, and do not find 
that i have any reason to be sorry for the 
expense 1 have bt'cn at in her clothes and im- 
portation : however, as J know no person 
who is so good a judge of dress as yourself, 
if you please to call at my house in your way 
to the city, and take a view of her, I promise 
to amend whatever ycu shall disapprove in 
jour next paper, before I exhibit her as a 
pattern to the public. 

* I um, Sir, 
' Tour most humble admirer, 
' and most obedient sei*vant, 

' BETTY CKOSS-STITCH.' 

As I am willing to do any thing in reason 
for the service of my countrywomen, and had 
much rather prevent faults tlian fnid them, J 
went last nisht to the house of the above- 
mentioned Mrs. Cross-stich. As soon as I 
entered, the maid of the shop, who. I sup- 
pose, was prepared for my coming, without 
asking mn any questions, introduced me to 
the little damsel, and ran away to call her 
mistress. 

The puppet was dressed in a cherry-colour- 
ed gown and petticoat, with n short' working 
apron over it, which discovered her shape to 
the most advantage. Her hair was cut and 
divided very prettily, with several ribands 
■tuck up and down in it. The milliner assur- 
ed me, that her complexion was such as was 
worn by all the ladies of the best fashion in 
Paris. Her head was extremely high, on 
which subject having long since declared my 
sentiments, I shall say nothing more to it at 
present. I was alto offended at a small 
patch she wore on her breast, which I can- 
aot suppose is placed there with any good de- 
aign. 

Her necklace was of an immoderate length, 
being tied before in such a manner, tliat the 
two ends hung down to her girdle ; but whe- 
ther these supply the place of ki^sing-strings 
in our enemy's country, and whether our 
British ladies have any occasion for them, I 
shall leave to their serious consideration. 
After having observed the particulars of 
Vol. t 



her dress, as I was talking a view of it alto- 
gether, the shop-maid, who is a port wench, 
told nic that mademoiselle had something very 
curious in the tying of her garters; but as I 
pay a due respect even to a pair of sticks 
when they are under petticoats, I did not 
examine into that particular. Upon the whole, 
I was well enough pleased with the appear- 
ance of this gay lady, and the more so be- 
cause she was not tiUkative, a quality very 
rarely to be met with in the rest of her coun- 
trywomen. 

As I was taking my leave, the milliner far- 
ther informed me, that with the assistance 
of a watch-maker, who was her neighbour, 
and the ingenious Mr. Powcl, slie had also 
contrived another puppet, which by the help 
of several little springs to be wouud up with- 
in it, could move all its limbs, and that she had 
sent it over to her correspondent in Paris to 
be taught the various leanings and bendings 
of the head, the risings of the bosom, the 
courtesy and recovery, the genteel trip, and 
the agreeable jet, as they are now practised 
at the court of France. 

She added, that slie hoped she might de- 
pend upon having my encouragement as soon 
as it arrived ; but as this was a petition of too 
great importance to be answered extempore, 
I led her without a reply, and made the best 
uf my way to Will Honeycomb's lodgings, 
without whose advice I never communicate 
any thing to the public of this nature. X.* 
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I rather choose alow and creepioi^bryle. 

* MR. SPKCTATOR, 
' SIR, 

' Your having done considerable services, 
in this great city, by ret^titying the disorders 
of families, and several wives having pre- 
ferred your advice and directions to those of 
their husbands, emboldens me to apply to you 
at this time. I am a shopkeeper, and though 
but a young man. I find by experience that 
nothing but the utmost diligence both of hus- 
band and wife (among trading people) can 
keep affairs in any tolerable order. Mj wife 
at the beginning of our establishment showed 
herself very assisting to mc in my business as 
much as could lie in her way, and I have rea- 
son to believe it was with htt inclination : but 
of late years she has got acquainted with a 
school-man, who values himself for his great 
knowledge in the Greek tongue. He ei*ter- 
tains her frequently in the shop with discourse* 
of the beauties and excellencies of that lan- 
guage ; and repeats to her several passages 
out of the Greek po<>t8, wherein he tells her 
there is unspeakable harmony and agreeable 
sounds that all other languages are wholly un- 
acquainted with. He has so infatuated her 
with his jargon, that instead of using her for- 
mer diligence in the shop, she now neglectn the. 
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affairs of the house, and is wholly taken np with 
her tutor in learning by heart scrapi of Greek, 
which she vents upon all occaiioni. She told 
me gonii^ days ago, that whereai I use some 
Latin inscriptions in my shop, she advised me 
with a great deal of coocem to have ihem 
changed into Greek ; it being a language less 
understood, would be more conformable tn 
the mystery of my profession ; that our good 
friend would be assisting to us in this work ; 
and that a certain faculty of gentlemen would 
find thcmselvKs so much obliged to me, that 
they would infallibly make my fortune. In 
short, her frequent importunities upon this, 
and other import incnciet of the like nature, 
make nic very uneasy; and if yonr remon- 
strances have no more effect upon her than 
mine, I am afVaid I shall be obliged to min 
myself to procure her a settlement at Oxford 
with her tutor, for she is already too mad for 
Bedlam. Now, sir, you see the danger my fa- 
mily is eziKwed to, and the likrlihood of my 
wife's becoming both troublesome and useless, 
unless her reading herself in your paper may 
make her reflect. She is so very learned that 
1 cannot pretend by word of mouth to argue 
with her. She laughed out 'at your ending a 
paper in Greek, and said it wa^ a hint to wo- 
men of literature, and very civil not to trans- 
late it to expose them to the vulgar. You sec 
how it is with. 

' Sir. 
Your humble servant.' 

• MR. .SPKCTATOR, 

' Ifyuu have that humanity and compassion 

1n your nature that you take such pains to 

make one think you have, you will not deny 

your advice to a distressed damsel, who in- 
tends to be determined by your judgment in 

a matter of grc.it importance to her. You 

must know then, there is an agreeable young 

fellow, to whose person, wit and humour, no 

body makes any objection, that pretends to 

have been long in love with me. To this I 

must add (whether it proceeds from the vanity 

of my nature, or the seeming sincerity of my 

lover, I will not pretend to say) that I verily 

believe he has a real value for me; which, if 

true, you will allow may justly augment his 

merit with his mistress. In short, I am so sen- 
sible of his good qualities, and what I owe to 

his passion, that I think I could sooner resolve 

to give up my liberty to him than any body 

else, were there not an objection to be made 

to his fortunes, in regard they do not answer 

the utmost mine may expect, and are not suf- 

ticicnt to secure me from undergoing the re- 
proachful phrase so commonly used ** that 

she has played the fool." Now though I am 

one of those few who heartily despise equip- 
age, diamonds, and a coxcomb, yet since such 

opposite notions from mine prevail in the 

world, even amongst the best, and such as are 

esteemed the most prudent people, 1 cannot 

^nd in my heart to resolve upon mcurring the 
censure of those wise folks, whicb \ am con- 
scious I shall do, if when I enter into a mat-V TJl«>^w%^«AaiV«!^V«ito«Kk cbvaeter. 
ried stnie, I discover a thonght beyond tYial ot\ VI it \mcv^ Awaft? MQuiti % V»?f^,»««) ^ 
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der this diAoolty 1 now labonr, not being in 
the least determined whether I ahall be g«- 
vemed by the vain world, and the frequent 
examples 1 meet with, or hearken to the Toioe 
of my loYer, and the motions I find in ny 
heart in favour of him. Sir, yonr opiniM 
and advice in this aibir Is the only thing I 
know can turn the balance, and which I ear* 
netUy entreat I may receive soon ; lor unt3 1 
have your thoughts upon it, I am engaged not 
to give my swam a final discharge. 

* Besides the particular obligation yon viD 
lay on me, by giving this subject room in one 
of your papers, it is possible it may be of nsc 
to some others of my sex, who will be at grate- 
ful for the favour as, 

'Sir, 
' Your humble torvantf 

' FLORINDA. 

' P. S. To tell yon the truth, I am married 
to him already, bnt pray say soowthing to 
justify me.' 

' UR. SPECTATOR, 

' You will forgive us professors of miuic if 
we make a second application to you, in otdier 
to promote our design of exhibiting entertain- 
ments of music in York-buildings. It is indot- 
triously insinuated that our intention Is to dei- 
troy operas in general, but we beg of yon to 
insert this plain explanation of ourselVes in 
your paper. Our purpose is only to improve 
our circumstances, by improving the art which 
we profess. We sec it utterly destroyed at 
present, and as we were the persons who in- 
troduced operas, we think it a groundless im- 
putation that we should set up against the opera 
itself. What we pretend to assert is, that the 
songs of different authors injudiciously pot to* 
gether, and a foreign tone and manner which 
are expected in every thing now peHbmed 
amongst us, has pot music itself to a stmnd : 
insomuch that the ears of the people cannot 
now be entertained with any thing but what 
has an impertinent gayety, without any jnst 
spirit, or a languishment of notes, without 
any passion or common sense. We hope 
those persons of sense and quality who liave 
done us the honour to subscribe, wiU not be 
ashamed of their patronage towards os, and 
not receive impressions that patronising oi 
is being for or against the opera, but truly 
promoting their own diversions in a more 
just and elegant manner than has been hi- 
therto performed. 

* We arc, Sir, 
* Your most humble servants. 

* THOMAS CLAYTON, 

' NICOLINO HAYM. 

' CHARLES DIEUPART, 

' There will be no performances in York- 
buildings until after that of the subscription/ 
T. 
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host. The ports U'Uich rcniaiu to be consider- 
ed, according^ to Ari<toile's method, arc the 
MBtiments and the lang^uai^. Before I enter 
upon the first of these, I must advertise my 
reader, that it is my desig^i, as soon as l 
have finished my general reflections on these 
lour several heads, to j^ive particular instances 
out of the poem which is now before us, of 
beauties and imperfections which may be ob- 
lenred under each of them, as also of such 
other particulars as may not properly fall un- 
der any of them. This 1 thought fit to pre^ 
mite, that the reader may not juilge too has- 
tily of this piece of criticism, or looic upon it 
as imperfect, before he has seen the whole ex- 
tent of it. 

The sentiments in an epic poem are the 
thoughts and behaviour which the author as- 
cribes to the persons whom he introduces, and 
■re Just when they are conformable to the 
ciMraciers of the several persons. The sen- 
timents have lilMwisa a relation to things as 
well as persons, and are then perfect when 
thay are such as are adapted to the subject. 
1/ iu either of these cases the poet endeavours 
to argue or explain, to magnify or diminish, 
to raise love or hatred, pity or terror, or any 
other passion, we ought to consider whether 
the sentiments he makes use of are proper for 
those ends. Homer is censured by the critics 
for his defect as to this particular in several 
parts of the Iliad and Odyssey, though at the 
■amc time those, who have treated this great 
poet wKh candour, have attributed this defect 
to the times in which he lived. It was the 
fault of the age, and not of Homer, if there 
wants that delicacy in some of his sentiments, 
which now appears in the works of men of a 
much inferior genius. Besides, if there are 
blemishes in any particular thoughts, there is 
an infinite beauty in the greatest part of tiirm. 
In short, if there are man/ poets who would 
not have fallen into the meanness of some of 
his sentiments, there arc none who could have 
risen up to the greatness of others. Virgil has 
•zcelled all others in the propriety of his sen- 
timents. Milton shines likewise very much in 
this particular : nor must we omit one consi- 
deration which ndds to his honour and repu- 
tation. Homer and Virgil introduced persons 
whose characters are commonly known among 
men and such us are to be met with either in 
history, or in ordinary conversation. Milton's 
characters, most of them, lie out of nature, 
and were to be formed purely by his own in- 
vention. It shows a greater genius in Shaks- 
peare to have drawn his Caliban, than his 
Hotspur, or Julius Ceesar: the one was to be 
supplied out of his own imagination, whereas 
the other might have hecm formed upon tra- 
dition, history, and observation. It was much 
easier therefore for Homer to find proper sen- 
timents for an assembly of Grecian generals, 
than for Milton to diversify his infernal coun- 
cil with proper charnrten, and inspire them 
with a variety of sentiments. The love* of Di- 
do and VEncas are only copies of what has 
passed between other persons. Adam and Eve. 
before the fall, arc a difierent species from that 



and none but a jiuct of the most unbounded in- 
ventiou, oud the most exquisite judgment, 
could have filled their conversation and beha- 
viour with so many apt circumstnnccs during 
their state of innocence. 

Nor is it suflirieut for an epic poem to be 
filled with such thoughts us arc natural, unless 
it abound aNu with such as are sublime. Virgil 
in this purtieuiar falls short of Homer, lie has 
not indeed so many thouglitK that are low and 
vulgar; hut at the same time has nut so many 
thoughts thut arc aiiihlime and noble. The truth 
of it is, Virgil seldom riseb into very astonishing 
sentiments, where be is not fired' by the Iliad. 
He every where charms and pleases us by the 
force of his own genius : but seldom elevates 
and transports us where he docs nut fetch his 
hints from Homer. 

Miltou^s chief talent, and indeed his distiu- 
guishing excellence, lies in the sublimity of hiM 
thoughts. There are others of the moderns 
who rival him in every other part of poetry; 
but in the greatness of his sentiments he 
triumplis over all the poets both modern and 
ancient, Huuicr only exocptod. It is impossible 
for the imaghmtion of niuii to distend itself with 
greater ideas, than those which he has laid to- 
(^etiier iu his first, secuml, and ^ixth books. 
The seventh, which describes the creation of 
the world is likewise uonderfuily sublime 
though not so apt to stir u]i emotion in the 
mind of the reader, nor c'onse(|neiitly so per- 
fect in the epic way of writin<^, because it i«: 
filled witli less action. Let the judicious read- 
er compare what Longinus has observed on 
several passages in Homer, and he will find 
panilleU tor most of them in the Paradise Lost. 
From wiiat has l>ccn said we may infer that 
as there are two kinds of seutimruts the natural 
ami the sublime, which are always to be pursued 
in an heroic poem, there arc also two kinds of 
thoughts which are carefully to l>c avoided. 
Tlicfirstare such as are affected nnd unnatural; 
the second such as arc mean and vulgar. As 
for the first kind of thoughts, we meet with 
little or nothing that is like them in Virgil. 
He has none of those trifling points and puer- 
ilities that are so often to be met with in Ovid, 
none of the epigrammatic turns of Lucan, 
none of those swelling sentiments which are so 
frequent in Statins and Claudian, none of those 
mixed eml>eUishments of Tasso. Kvcry thin!r 
is just and natural. His sentiments show that 
he had a perfect insight into hunmo nature, 
and that he knew every thing which was the 
most proper to a fleet it. 

Mr. Dry den has in some places, which I may 
hereafter take notice of, misrepresented Vir- 
gil's way of thinking as to this particular, in 
the translation he has gi\'rn us of the ililneid. 
1 do not remember that Homer any where 
falls into the I'aults abo\e-mcnlionc>d, whicli 
were indeed the false refinements of later ages. 
Milton, it must be confessed, has sometimeN 
errefl in this respect, as I shall show more at 
large in another paper; though considering 
how all the poets of the as^ in whirh he writ 
were infected with this wrong way of tlucvkvt^^^ 
he it Ta\\\«T to \« ;a^xnv\«.^ \\v^\.\\v£ ^\"\ tv^a. ^-sm 



ofnMakmd. who mre desrmded from them ;\ more \nto'v\.\\\«ft \W\V*'^\^*«^^«^^^'«=»^ 
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* and Tulpiir. Honiitr ha* upi^iifil 

oTraiDfr.v In in<-iioriii»r><i1riir>rT ttmn^rnl- 
ntu of ci-itiu*. by ihi- ImmiiliiuHf of fOuH! ul 
hi^ wntlniputf. ' Rur i» 1 linre livAire aaiil. 
Iheic an nthrr lo lir inipnini iu ih« ■hnplicily 
•rthp aje in wliicli In- livnl, to whidi I inity aim 
add. of (h;il vhi<:!i lie dcirrilird. tlinn lo anj- 

Ike anljenri, and Mouiinir Pcrryult, amonp 
tb* madrrni, fuahad Ihcir ridicule 

Kfaini. onareounmriiomciiieh >ci 
e if nn bli-aiith to be oliacrvril 
undor thi4 hnid, and imi a very fvw in Milcin, 
I ahall girebut one inilanccor ihii impm- 

pritly or lhiiii|;lil in llnnipr. and nl the 

lime cnnpRrc it with an inilaace of \he. 
nature, tMiiIi in Virt[il and Millun. Spiiliii 
•rhich raiiip laughter, can vny icldnin be ad- 
ndlled with nnjr dreenry into an lipruic porm, 
wlioH>bu*iuf s< it ib Incxciti' paminni of a mneh 
udblfT uatiiir. Homrr, liuwcvcr, in hi> cha- 
racten of Vnlran nnd T).<?riile*, in hi* story . 
Alar* ami \-.'i.u<. in hin bcihaviaur i>r Iius, ni 
in other |)a(iin^.K. Iiui been observed lo hoi 
lapicd inln tin- bnrksigiir chdrncter. ami i 
bave ilciartcd from Itint aerioiii 
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iiibFrbulDnc ^ 
.fineid, vliirli riips inlhe fifth book, npon Mn- 
nvteiiHbrre he It rnitpi*nli<d a* thrnwn ovpr- 
boord, and rirytiij; hiuiaelf upon a rock. Bdi 
Ihli piiH>e of mirth !■ to n-ell-llmi^. that tJ 
iRTcreit erilic ran hiTp nolhini; lo lay again 
It; Ririlii intheboi'kof ;n>nies :ii-d dlMniona 
where Ihi' rcHilrr's mind iniiy 
ftcientlr rplninl f.ir iul-Ii a: 
The only piece of plemniitry in Paradiae Loit. 
i* where Ihr evil spirilt nrc dntcribrd ai rally' 
ing- (he nngil* u|ion Ihn miceeii of thHr new 
invented nrlillery. Thii iinaiage I look ujion 
lo be the nici!>l I'xcepiiotinble in the whule poem 
->• liein^ nolhinf; chie hut a airing of puiia, 
and thoie too very iiidiflbrcnt 



in whilr t^Pt trret nrrr couiiiic, ud vthci we, 
Te itt^rtajn llitin fidr witJi eprmfraat 
AadbrBM (wkotcaiddweBtoref) ]irop«uiHl«d ■■ 
Of CM■M>■(iu^ ^tr•)fU Ory chiBu'd tbtir mlsdi, 
l^tie if, uid IMO wrufe »f uimlcll 
AiIharwooMdaar*; jMtn ■ dun (hr? KMi'd 
Kwfwhat ratrmruil, aid wilil ; peth>|ia 
J'grJajiafDflit'drMH: but I niipim 

W* (iKMhlrinuii-l tlino to ■ quich rmll. 

Ta wbpiM Urin Drital Jn Uka fuoe^DiiiF auntd ■• 
Ifvler. Ibr lenw we mbi wen lerni ■ttcigti, 
rytardcMf no. nn' hll of Oirrr urg'd iwiii* i 

Aad (tiMKndii.iliyt who nwiTO Ihea tight, 
Hadaiml ftsB hrad lo foot well nAnwarf; 



ThK Jcciitof plraiin|[ makci a u«n^rw- 

ilc or unwelcome In ihwe wilh wbam ha c**' 

*er*e9, according to the molira Ihm whkh 

" -( inclinntion appears to (low. If jnrcM- 

>e*olence, it never faila of lucceM : iffkMa 
anitf lo excel, it> diaappoinlment ia ao Iim 
Inin. VVhnI we call an agreeable nan, it 
who ia enduwcd with tbe natural bent to fc 
cpliilile thing) from a delight he fahcam 
n merely a* auch; and the affectalhiB ^ 
I ehamcler ii ivbat conitituei a fop. Uadm 
ihrai! Icndert one may draw up al] Iboaewba 
p any manner of figure, except in dmafc 
• AiwionalandaeleclconvenaticMiicaM- 
po^ed of penontf, wiio have the lalent of pkw- 
ing wliii delicacy of nenliinenli OowiDg Asa 
habitual chaitity nf ihonght i but Mixed com- 
pany ia frequently made up of prccmdcnta 
mirth, and hi niually peiiercd wilb conairalaed 
jic, andpainfiil wiltiriania. How and (ba 
nay meet wilh a man ao cuactty formed 

' ing or Myinp.tliatia to (ay, (hat there need 
iioniannrrurim)>nnanccioit. lomnkebim 
in upon I'verv bodv who hears or brboldt 
n. 7hi« felicity ii not Hie gift of naWK 
Ir. hilt musi be ntlenduri with happy circom- 
ncc», which add n dignity to tbe familiar 
tiiiviour which diitjiiguiiliea him whom we 
II on ngreealile man. It ii from thia ibal 
>ry body bivca and ealaemi Polycarpw. 
■ ia in Die vigonr of hit age aod (he gaiely 
life, hut hna paaicd throui;h very conipicii- 
1 acenea in It: (liough no soldier, he hai iha- 
1 riic dani;«r. ai •' acted with great gallantly 
I ^eueinaity on a dcciaive day of lianlc. 
l.iiv« those i|tiRlitica which only make other 
n ronaplcuouK in the world aa il were m- 



rei^ht to hi> most iudifft 
:kiiowlc(lired oici 



cnmalance which 



it iinmodiate diilinc- 
lervps in me plnce of etguipbge to* 
. Xltii rendera Polycarpua grace* 
Ih, imporli'il iu buiineaa, and re- 
h love ill every urdinary occurresee. 
dwell upon characters which have 
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ir thoughts rati 



bove you, abstracted ft-on (he f- 
•r good behn»iour, ia the life of ■ 
iraailc diBen in nothing from the 
'ant. but Ihat the fuolmaa biret 
himself for bodily labour,subjecled logaaad 
-' Ihe will of hii inasVr, ba( the other 
. hit very aool: be ii pnMtkMad to 
■peak, and pmfeisea lo Ihiok after ibe mode 
if him whom bp rourla. Thii aendtude to a 
ifUrak, in u WimA nalun, wooU be aor* 
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attribute the thiunc^^ ihty fold him o(, to the 
violence of some gallantries lie bad lately 
been guilty of. The skilful dissembler car- 
ried on this with the utmost addresN ; and if 
any suspected his affairs were narrow, it was 
attributod to indulging himself in some fash- 
ionable vice rather than an irreproachable po- 
verty, Hhich saved his credit with thoie on 
whom he depended. 

The main art is to be as little troublesome 
as you can, and make all yon hope for come 
rather as a favour IVom your patron than 
claim from you. But 1 am here prating of 
what ill the method of pleasing so as to suc- 
ceed in ihe world, when there are crowds, who 
have, in city, town court, sind country, ar- 
rived at considerable acquisitions, and yet 
seem incapable of acting in any constant tenor 
of life, but have gone on from one successful 
error to another : therefore I think I may shor- 
ten tills in(iuiry after the method of pleasing : 
and as the old beau said to his son, once for 
all, ' I'rny, Jack, be a fine gentleman ;* so 
may I to my reader, abridge my instructions, 
and finish the art of pleasing in a word, ' Be 
rich.' T. 



lore we will speak of thos^ methods 
which are worthy and ingenuous. 

The happy talent of pleasing either thoRC 
aboTe you or below you, seems to be. wholly 
owing to the opinion they have ofyour sincerity . 
Thi« quality ii to attend the agreeable man in 
all the actions of his life ; and I think there 
need no more be said in honour of it, than that 
it b what forces the approbation even of your 
opponents. The guilty man has an honour for 
the judge who with justice pronounces against 
him the sentence of death itself. The author 
of the sentence at the head of this paper, was 
•B excellent judge of human life, and passed 
hh own in company the most agreeable that 
over wai in the world. Augustus lived amongst 
hh friends, as if he had his fortune to make in 
bit own court. Candour and affability, accom- 
panied with as much power as ever mortal was 
vested with, were what made him in the ut- 
Bott manner agreeable among a set of admira- 
ble men, who had thoughts too high for am- 
bition, and views too large to be gratified by 
what he could give them in the disposal of an 
ompirc, without the pleasures of their mutual 
conversation. A certain unanimity of taste 
and judgment, which is natural to all of the 
tame order in the species, was the band of this 
tociety : and the emperor assumed no figure in 
it, bnt what he thought was his due from his 
private talents and qualifications, as they con- 
tributed to advance the pleasures and scnti- 
Bients of the company. 

Cunning people, hypocrites, all who are but 
half virtuous, or half wise, are incapable of tast- 
ing the refined pleasure of such an equal com- 
pany as could wholly exclude the regard of 
fortune in their conversations. Horace, in the 
discourse from whence I take the hint of the 
present specuhitiou. layi down excellent rules 
for conduct in conversation with men of power; 
bat he speaks with an air of one who had no 
need of such an application for any thing 
which rcl.ated to himself. It shows he under- 
stood what it was to lie a skilful courtier, by 
Just adraouitioin: against importunity, and 
•bowing how forcible it was to speak modest- 
ly of your own wants. There is imieed .sriine- 
thing so shameless in taking all opportunities 
to speak of yonr own affairs, that he who is 
gnilty of it towards him on w!;;r:i he depends, 
fores likv thr» bepr.M- who r.xpo-i.«i his -tMes. 
which, inst<.nd of moving cum|uission r.ttt:s 
the man he begs of turn away from the cb- 
ject. 

I cannot tell what is become of him, hut I 
remember about sixteen years ago an honest 
fellow, who so justly understood how tllsaeren- 
able the mention or appearance of his wants 
would make him. that I have often ruflccted 
upon him as a counterpart of Inis, ^ horn i 
have formerly mentioned. This man, v.>nm 
I have missof! for some rears in niv walk. , 
and have heanl was some way nnployed 
about the army, made it a maxim, thai goo^l 
sfigs, delicate linen, and a rhecrlul air, v-ere 
to a poor dependent the sume tha* working 
toolsareitoa pof«r artif.o ■;'. It was no small 

catertaioraeDt to me, whr-> knew his cirriim-lentercd and vveTc^dvY^vNvi'as^ wteaNM^c^. 
Mtmaees, tm see him, whn had fatted two day 9,1 £verf tmaUfifcr'tt^ aswAow^ Yxwi^^^Qki^^'*^ 
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Virg. Xm. iv. «iK 

AououB Ihe rcekiOK eatrailii he cookuUv. 

Havino already given an account of the 
dissection of a beau*s head, with the several 
discoveries made on that occasion: I shall 
here, according to my promise, enter upon 
the dissection of a coquette's heart, and com- 
municate to the public such particulars aa 
we observed in that curious piece of anato- 
my. 

I should perhaps have waved this undertak- 
ing, had I not been put in mind of my promise 
by several 'of my unknown correspondents, 
who arc very importunate with me to make 
an example of the coquette, as I have alrea- 
dv done of the bean. It is therefore in com- 
plianrc with the request of friends, that I hare 
looked over the minutes of my former dream, 
in order to give the public an exact relation of 
it, which 1 shall enter upon without farther 
preface. 

Our opcrrator. before he engaged in this vi- 
sionarv dissection, told us. that there waa 
nothing in his art more difficult than to lay 
open the heart of a coquette, by reason of the 
many labyrinths and recesses which are to be 
found in it, and which do not appear in the 
heart of any other animal. 

He desired us first of all to observe the peri- 
cardium, or outward c.'t.s6 of the heart, which 
we did very attentively ; and by the help of 
our glasses discerned in it millions of little 
scars, which seemed ti* have been occasioned 
by the points of innumerable darts and arrowR, 
tliat from time to time had glanced upon the 
outward coat ; though we could not discover 
tl't' smallest orifice, by which any of them^iwL 
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pericardiuui, ur lusc ul'tlie heart, contains in 
it a thin reddish liquor, suppoMd to be bred 
iVom the vapours which exhale out of the 
neart, and, bein^ itopped here, are condented 
into this watery substance. Upon examining 
this liquor, we found ^hat it had in it all the 
qualities of that spirit which is made use of in 
the thermometer, to show tlie change of wea- 
ther. 

Mor must I here omit an experiment one of 
the company assured us lie himself had made 
with this liquor, which he found in great quau- 
tity about the lieait of a coquette whom he had 
formerly dissected. Ho affirmed to us. that he 
had actually enclosed it in a small tube made 
after the manner of a wealhcr-glays; bnt that 
instead of acquaiiiiinff him with the rariations 
of the atmosphere, it showed him the quality 
of those pcisuns who cnturcd the room where 
it stood. He affirmed alRo that it ro^e at the 
approach of a plume of featherrt, an embroider- 
ed coat, or a pair of fringed gloves ; and that 
it fell as soon as an ill-shnptKl periwig, a clum- 
sy pair of shoes, or an unfaKiiionable coat came 
' into his hou»o. Nay, he proceeded so far as 
to assure us, that upon his launching aloud 
when he stood by it, the liquor mounted very 
sensibly, and imuiedialcly sunk agniu upon his 
looking serious. In short, he told us, that he 
knew very well hy this invention, whenever 
he had a man of s'jnsr, or a coxcomb in his 
room. 

Having cleared away this pericardium, or 
case, and liquor above-mentioned, we came to 
the heart itself. The outward surface of it 
was extremely slippery, and the mucro, or 
point, so very cold withal, that upon endea- 
vouring to take hold of it, it glided through 
the fingers like a smooth piece of ice. 

The fibres were turned and twisted in a 
more intricate and perplexed manner than 
they are usually founil in other hearts ; inso- 
much that the whole heart was waund up to- 
gether in a Gordian knot, and must have had 
very irregular and unequal motions, while it 
was employed in its vital function. 

One thing we thought very observable, 
namely, that upon examining all the vessels 
which came into it, or issued out of it. we 
could not discover any communication that it 
had with the tongtie. 

W(* could not but take notice likewise, that 
several of those little nerves in the heart which 
are afiected by the sentiments of love, hatred, 
and other passions, did not descend to this be- 
fore us from the brain, but from the muscles 
which lie about the eye. 

Upon weighing the heart in my hand, I 
found it to be extremely light, and conse- 
quently very hollow, which I did not wonder 
at, when, upon looking into the inside of it, 
I saw multitudes of cells and cavities running 
one within another, as our historians describe 
the apartments of Uosamond*s bower. Several 
of these little hollows were stuffed with innu- 
merable sorts of trifles, which I shall forbear 
giving any particular account of, and shall 
tberetbre only take notice of what lay first 



We are informed that the lady of thii heart 
when living, received the addreuci of several 
who made love to her, and did not •&!/ give 
each of .them encouragement, but mnde eveiy 
one she conversed with believe that she re- 
garded him with an eye of kindness; for which 
reason we expected to have seen the inprc^ 
sions of multitudes of faces among the seven! 
plaits and foldings of the heart ; but to onr 
great surprise not a single print of this na- 
ture discovered itself until we came into the 
very core and centre of it. We there observ- 
ed a little figure, which, upon applying oar 
glasses to it, appeared dressed in a very fan- 
tastic manner. The more I looked upon it, 
the more I thought 1 had seen the face before, 
but could not possibly recollect either the 
place or time; when at length, one of the 
company, who had examined this figore more 
nicely than the rest, showed as plainly by the 
make of its face, and the several turns of iti 
features, that the little idol which was thai 
lodged in the very miildle of the beart was 
the deceased beau, whose head 1 gave tome 
account of in my last Tuesday's paper. 

As soon as we had finished oar diaseetioB, 
we resolved to make an experiment of the 
heart, uot being able to determine among om^ 
selves the nature of its substance, which dil^ 
fered in so many porticidars from that of the 
heart in other females. Accordingly we laid 
it in a pan of burning coals, when we observed 
in it a certain salamandrine quality, that made 
it capable of living in the midst of fire and 
flame, without being consumed, or so much 
as singed. 

As we were admiring this strange phsno- 
menon, and standing round the heart in a 
circle, it gave a most prodigious sigh, or ra- 
ther crack, and dispersed all at once in smoke 
and vapour. This imaginary noise, which me- 
thought was louder than the burst of o cannon, 
produced such a violent shake in my brain, 
that it dissipated the fumes of sleep, and lefk 
me in an instant broad awake. L. 
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HopcitamI fears in equal balnoce laid. — Dr^iem. 

It is a lamentable thing that every roan is 
full of couiplaiuts, and constantly uttering sen- 
tences aq:ainst the fickleness of fortune, when 
people generally bring upon themselves all the 
calamities \\\vy fall into, and are constantly 
heaping up matter for their own sorrow and 
disappointment. That which produces the 
greatest part of the delusions of mankind, is 
a false hope which people indulge i^ith so san- 
guine a flattery to tliemselvcs, that their hearts 
arc bent upon fantastical advantages which 
they had no reason to believe should ever have 
arrived to them. By this unjust measure of 
calculating their happiness, they often mourn 
with n;ul affliction for imaginary losses. When 
I am talking of this unhappy way of account- 



»«/ appermost, which upon our unfolding U,\Vus ^* ovlx%A-m«*, \ c^tixtfiihut reflect upon a 
aad mpplyiag our microscope! to H, appcaTceL\v«^^^^^^^^ *^ ^^ ^w»\\t, '«\«>, va Www vati 
fo (m^ a flame-iroloured hood. 
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favour, resolve cvci*>' thinf>r that is possible info 
what iH probable, and then reckon on that 
probability as on what muRt certainly happen. 
Will Honeycomb, upon my observing his look- 
ing on a lady with some particular attention, 
pfttre me an accouni of the great distregses 
which had laid waste that her very fine face, 
•nd had given an air of melancholy to a very 
agreeable person. That lady, and a couple of 
sisters of hers, were, said Will, fourteen years 
ago, the greatest fortunes about town; but 
without havin;;^ any loss, by bad tenants, by 
bad securities, or any damage by sea oi land 
arc reduced to very narrow circumstances. 
They were at that time the most inaccpssible 
haughty beauties in town ; and their proten- 
uons to take upon them at that unmerciful 
rate, were raised upon the following scheme, 
according to which all their lovers were an- 
swered. 

* Our father is a youngish man, but then our 
mother it somewhat ohler, and not likely to 
have any children : his estate being 8(N)/. per 
annum, at twenty years purchase, is worth 
I6,000i. Our uncle, who is above fifty, has 
400/. per annum^ which at the aforesaid rate, 
it 8,0U()/. There is a widow aunt, who has 
lOyOtX)/. at her own ilisposal, left by her hus- 
band, and an old maiden aunt, who has 6,00i)/. 
Then our father's mother has WOl. per an- 
nam, which is worth 1S,<K)0/. and 1,000/ each 
of 111 has of our own, which caimot be tak- 
en from us. These summed up together stand 
thuf : 

L. 

Father's 800 1G,000 

Uncle's 4410 8'000 



Aant'« .... ^' '- ^, ^ m>00 

Grandmothers iH)0 18.(M)0 

Own, KXX) each, 3.(NN) 



Total,.. 151,000 

This eqnally divided between us threcaniounts 
to 20,('k00/. each : an allowance being given for 
enlargement upon common fame, we may law- 
fully pass for 80,(N)0/. fortunes.* 

In prospect of this, and the knowledge of 
their own personal merit, every one wns con- 
temptible in their eyes, and they refused those 
oilers which had been frequently madcthrm. 
But mark the end. The mother dies, the fa- 
ther is married again and has a son ; on him 
was entailed the father's, uncle's, and grand- 
mother's estate. This cut oflf 42,000/. The 
maiden aunt married a tall Irishman, and with 
her went the 6,000/. The widow died, and 
left but enough to pay her debts and bury her; 
fcothat there remained for these three girls but 
their own 1,0001. They had by this time 
passed their prime, and got on the wron? 
side of thii'ty ; and must pass the remainder 
of their days, upbraidinsr mankind that 
they mind nothing: hut money, and hewniliner 
that virtue, sense, and modesty, arc hud nt 
present in no manner of estimation. 

I mention this case of ladies before anv other 
because it is the most irreparable ; for though 
ynnth h fhc fimc /r.i«t rapable of reflection. 



it is in that sex the only season in which they 
can advance their fortunes. But if we turn 
our thoughts to the men, we see such crowds 
unhappy, from no other reason, but an ill- 
grounded hope, that it is hard to say which 
they rather deserve, our pity or contempt. It 
is not unpleasant to see a fellow, grown old 
in attendance, and after having passed half 
a life in servitude, call himself the unhappiest 
of all men, and pretend to be disappointed, 
because a courtier broke his word. Me that 
promises himself any thing but what may na^ 
turally arise from his own property or labour, 
and goes beyond the desire of possessing above 
fivo parts in three even of that, lays up for 
himself an increasing heap of afflictions and 
disappointments. There are but two means in 
the world of gaining by othci men, and these 
are by being either agreeable or considerable. 
The generality of mankind do all things for 
their own sakes; and when you hope any thing 
from persons above you, if you cannot say, * I 
can be thus agreeable, or thus serviceable,' it 
is ridiculous to pretend to the dignity of being 
unfortunate when they leave you ; you were 
injudicious in hoping for any other than to be 
neglected for such as ran come within these 
descriptions of being capable to please, or 
serve your patron, when his humour or inter- 
ests call for their rapacity either wa>. 

It would not metbinks be a useless compari- 
son between the condition of a man who shuns 
all the pleasures of life, and of one who makes 
it his business to pursue them. Hope in the 
recluse makes his austerities comfortable, 
while the luxurious man cains nothing but 
uneasiness from his enjoyments. What is the 
difference in the happiness of him who is ma- 
cerated by ahstinen(*e, and his who is surfeited 
with excess ? He who resigns the world hofi 
no temptation to envy, hatred, malice, anger, 
but is in constant po<;seHsion of a serene mind: 
he who follows the pleasures of it. which arc 
in their very nature disappointing, is in con- 
stant search of care, solitude, remorse, and 
confusion. 

' MR. RprcTATon, Jan. 14, 1712. 

' I am a young woman, and have my fortune 
to make, for which reason T come constantly to 
church to hear divine service, and make con- 
quests ; hut one creat hinderance in this my 
design is, that our clerk, who was once a gar- 
dener, has this Chrihtmas so over-decked the 
church with greens, that he has quite spoiled 
my prosnert : insomuch that I have scarce seen 
the young baronet I dress at these three weeks, 
thouffh we have both been very f.onstant at 
our devotions, and do not sit above three pews 
off. The rhiirch. as it is now equipped, looks 
more like a green>house than a place of wor- 
ship. The middle aisle is a very pretty shady 
walk, and the pews look like so many arhonrs 
on each side of it. The pulpit itself has such 
clusters of ivy. holly, and rosemary about if, 
that a licht felinw in our pew took occaFion to 
siy. that the cnnc-resration heard the word out 
of a busli. like Mo«e«. ^Vt Ks\>\v«as Vjw«is2*\»!« 

\ tcrie* \\ave wo e«rrx . \ wwi o\X\v^ ^«* <v^R«s^ ^^^ 
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mndom among tbc boughs, without taking any 
manner of aim. Mr. Spectator, unless you 
will give orders for removing these greens, 1 
shall grow a very awkward creature at church, 
and 800D have little else to do there hut to say 
mj prayers, i am in haste, 

' Dear Sir. 
' Tour most obedient servant, 
T. ' JENNY SLAIPER.' 

Ko. 283.] Thursday, January 24, 171 1-12. 



Magistw wtis iny enique largitor 

Venter Ptrt. Prolog, vcr. 



10 



Necessity is ihe mother of inventinii. 

Enffh*h Proterbo. 

LuciA!! rallies the philosophers in his time, 
who could not agree whether they should 
admit riches into the number of real goods; 
the professors of the severer sects, threw them 
quite out, while others as resolutely inserted 

them. 

I am apt to believe, that as the world grew 
more polite, the rigid doctrines of the first 
were wholly discard<td : and I do not find any 
one so hardy at present as to deny that there 
are very great advantages in the enjoyment of 
a plentiful foiiuiie. Indeed the best and wisest 
of men, though they may possibly despise a 
good part of thoso things which the world calls 
pleasures, can, I think, hardly be insensible 
of that wcipht and dignity which a moderate 
share of wealth adds to their characters, coun- 
sels, and actions. 

We find it is a general complaint in profes- 
sions tnd trades, that the richest members of 
them are chiefly encouraged, and this is false- 
ly imputed to the ill-nature of mankind, who 
are ever bestowing their favours on such as 
least want them. Whereas if we fairly consi- 
der their proceedings in this case, we shall 
find them founded on undoubted reason : 
since supposing both equal in their natural 
integrity, I ought, in common prudence, to 
fear foul play from an indigent person, ra- 
ther than from one whose circumstances seem 
to have placed him above the bare temptation 
of money. 

This reason also makes the common wealtli 
regard her richest subjects, as those who are 
most concernrd for her quiet and interest, and 
consequently fittest to be intrusted with her 
highest employments. On the contrary, Cati- 
line's saying to those men of despcratr for- 
tunes, who appiied themselves to him, and of 
whom he afterwards composed hi« army, that 
they had nothin*: to hope for hut a civil war, 
was too (rue not to make the impressions he 

desired. 

I believe I need not fear but that what 1 
have said in praise of money, will be more 
than sufficient with most of my readers to 
excuse the subject of my pi*esiM»t paper, 
which i intend as an essay on the wavs to 
raise a man's fortune, or the art of grow- 
ing rich. 



but it is in the power of every one alike ts 
practice this virtue, and I believe there ore 
very few persons, who if they please to reflect 
on their past lives will not find that had they 
saved all those little sums which they have 
spent unnecessarily, they might at present 
have been masters of a competent fortuae. 
Diligence justly claims the next place to thrift: 
1 find both these excellently well recommended 
to common use in the three following^ Italian 
proverbs : 

Never do that by proxy which you can do yourself 
Never defer that till to-morrow which you can do to-4ay* 
Never neglect small matters and cxpensen. 

A third instrument of growing rich is me- 
thod in business, which, as well as the two 
former, i( also attainable by persons of the 
meanest capacities. 

The famous De Witt, one of the greatest 
statesmen of the age in which he lived, beinj^ 
asked by a friend how he was able to despatch 
that mulitude of afiairs in which he was en- 
gaged ? replied, that his whole art consisted in 
doing one thing at once. * If,' says he, 'I have 
any necessary despatches to make, I think of 
nothing else until those are finbbed : if any 
domestic afiairs require my attention, I give 
myself up wholly to them until they are set 
in order.' 

In short, we often see men of dull and 
phlegmatic tempers arriving to great estates, 
by making a regular and orderly disposition 
of their business, and that without it the great- 
est parts and most lively imaginations rather 
puzKle their afiairs, than bring them to an hap- 
py issue. 

From what has been said. 1 think I may Isy 
it down as a maxim, that every man of good 
common sense may, if he pleases, in his par- 
ticular station of life, most certainly he rich. 
The reason why we sometimes see that men 
of the greatest capacities are not so, is either 
because they despise wealth in comparison of 
(;omething else : or at least are not content 
to be getting an estate, unless they may do 
it in their own way, and at the same time 
enjoy all the pleasures, and gratifications of 
life. 

But besides these ordinary forms of growing 
rich, it must be allowed that there is room for 
gftnius as well in this, as in all other circum- 
stances of life. 

Though the ways of getting money were 
Ion;;: since very numi^rous, and though so mi- 
ny new ones have been found out of late years, 
there is certainly still remaining so large a 
field for invention, that a man of an indiffer- 
ent head mi^ht easily sit down and draw up 
such a plan for the conduct and support of his 
life, as was never yet once thought of. 

We daily see methods put in practice by 
hungry and ingenious men, which demon- 
strate the power of invention in this par- 
ticular. 

It is reported of Scaramouch, the first fa- 



tlw first and most infallible method towaTv\«\TOo>i& Vi«l\\w\ comedian, that being at Paris and 
ihe attaining of this end is thrift. \\\ inouYxn ^xcviv \\'w\V, V« Nitv\vw^^\ V\\s«Mlf of con- 
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fiOBer in thfit city, aud when auy one came 
out who had been buyingf snuff, never failed 
to deiire a taste of them : when he had got 
tof^her a quantity made up of several differ- 
•ot sorts, he sold it again at a lower rate to 
the same perfumer, who finding out the trick, 
called it ' Tabac de mille fteurs/ or * Snuflf of 

• thousand flowers.' The story farther tells 
«, that by this means he got a very com- 
fertable subsistence, until making too much 
haste to grow rich, he one day took such an 
mireasonable pinch oat of the box of a Swiss 
officer, as engaged him in a quarrel, and 
•bilged him lo quit this ingenious way of 
fife. 

Nor can I in this place omit doing justice 
to a youth of my own country, who, though 
he b scarce yet twelve years old,' has with 
great Industry and application attained to 
the art of beating the grenadiers march on 
hit chin. 1 am credibly informed that by this 
means he does not only maintain himself and 
hb mother, but that he is laying up money 
•very day, with a design, if the war con- 
tfaraef , to purchase a drum at least, if not a 
pair of colours. 

1 shall conclude these instances with the 
device of the famous Ral>clais, when he was 
•t a great distance fruni Paris, and without 
money to bear his expenses thither. The in- 
genious author being thus sharp-set, got toge- 
Sier a convenient quantity of brick-dust, and 
haring disposed of it in- o several papers, writ 
•pon one, ' Poison for monsieur ;* upon a se- 
cond, * Poison for the dauphin,' and on a third, 

* Poison for the king.' Having made this pro- 
^ion for the Royal family of France, he laid 
hit papers so that his landlord, who was an 
ioquisitive man, and a good subject, might get 
Ji sight of them. 

The plot succeeded as he desired. The host 
^ve immediate intelligence to the secretary 
•f state. The secretary presently sent down 
M special messenger, who brought up the trai- 
tor to court, and provided him at the king's 
expense with proper accommodations on the 
toad. As soon as he appeared, he was known 
to be the celebrated Rabelais, and his powder 
upon examination being found very innocent, 
the jest was only laughed at ; for which a less 
eminent droll would have been sent to the 
galleys. 

Trade and commerce might doubtless be 
•till varied a thousand ways, out of which 
would arise such branches as have not yet 
heen touched. The famous Doily is still fresli 
in every one's memory, who raised a fortune 
by finding out materials for such stuffs as 
might at once be cheap and genteel. 1 have 
heard it affirmed, that had not he discovered 
thb frugal method of gratifying our pride, 
we should hardly have been able to carry on 
the last war. 

I regard trade not only as highly advanta- 
geous to the commonwealth in general, but 
as the most natural and likely method of 
making a man's fortune; having observed 
aiDce ray being a Spectator in the world. 



also add, that the first acquisitions are gene- 
rally attended with more satisfaction, and as 
good a conscience. 

I must not how^ever close this essay, with- 
out observing that what has been said is only 
intended for persons in the common ways of 
thriving, and is not designed for those men 
who from low beginnings push themselves up 
to the top of statei<, and the most consider- 
able figures of life. My maxim of paving b 
Aot designed for such as these, since nothing 
is more usual than for thritt to disappoint 
the ends of ambition ; it bc>ing almost impos- 
sible that the mind should be intent upon tri- 
fles, while it is at the same time forming some 
great design. 

I may therefore compare these men to a 
great poet, who, as Longinus says, while he b 
full of the most magnificent ideas, is not al- 
ways at leisure to mind the little beauties and 
niceties of his art. 

I would, however, have all my readers take 
great care how they mistake themselves fi>r 
uncommon geniuses, and men above rule, 
since it is very easy for them to be deceived in 
thU particular. X. 



greater estates got about 'Chance, than at 
WhHekmU or Sarnf James's. I believe 1 may 
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Posthabui tamea illoruni moa hcr'm luilo.* 

k^rff. Eel. Til 17. 

Their mirth to ahare, I bid my bnuiie«8 wait. 

Am afiected behaviour is without question a 
very great charm ; but under the notion of 
being unconstrained and disengaged, people 
take upon them to be unconcerned in any 
duty of life. A general negligence is what 
they assume upon all occasions, and set up 
for an aversion to all manner of business and 
attention, ' I am the carelessest creatnre in the 
world, 1 have certainly the worst memory of 
any man living,' are frequent expressions in 
the mouth of a pretender of thb sort. It is a 
professed maxim with these people never to 
think; there is something so solemn in reflec- 
tion, they, forsooth, can never give them- 
selves time for such a way of employing 
themselves. It happens often that this soit of 
man is heavy enough in his nature to be a 
good proficient in such matters as are attain- 
able by industry ; but, alas ! he has such an 
ardent desire to be what he is not, to be too 
volatile, to have the faults of a person of spi- 
rit, that he professes himself the most unfit 
man living for any manner of application. 
When this humour enters into the head of a 
female, she generally professes sickness upon 
all occasions, and acts all things with an in- 
disposed air. She is ofiended, but her mind 
is too lazy to raise her to anger, therefore 
she lives only as actuated by a violent spleen, 
and gentle scorn. She htki hardly curiosity to 
listen to scandal of her acquaintance, and has 
never attention enough to hear them com- 
mended. This afiectation in both sexes makes 
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them Taiuofbimg u.uImi.bkI lalua certuii 
pride ID their iDiigniGemocy. 

OppoiiM lo Ihi* foil; u anotbcr no leai us 
reuonable, and (lull u, (Ik ' imperlioencp a 
beiDf alway* in a hnrrj." Tharo are Ihnt 
who viiil lailiei. and beg pardon, before llie 
are well iraled in Iheir chain, tliat they jui 
callci) iu, but are obliged (o alieod buiineit < 
impoilance eliewherc Ihc lery next momen 
Thoi they run from place lo place, prereiRin 
■hM (hey are obliged to be Hill in anolht 
company Ihan that which they are in. Tbpi 
penoni who are ju«l h goiiif lomewbert e\t 
■hould nficr be detained ; let all the warl 
allow (hal buiineii >■ lo b« miailed, and the 
aBain will he at an end. Their vanity ii to t 
inporluncd, and compliance witli their mull 
pikily of aBairi would eSectually deipalch 
them. The (ravelling ladtei, wbu have half 
the toim lo ue in an anernooD, nay b* pi 
doned for being in a couitint hurry ; bul ji 
incxcuiable in men lo come where they ha 
no buiinei*, to profeii they abient thenuelv 
where they have. It hat been remarked by 
lome nice obterren and criticf, that there ii 
nothing diicoveri Ihe iruc temper of a persoi 
•amnch'ii hit letteri. 1 have by nte iwi 
epiillei, which are wrillea by two people of 
the different humours aboTe-racntioi ' 
wonderful that a nan cannot obi< 
bioiKir when he ailt down to write, but Ihnl 



[c yon of it, by taking pen, ink, and paper 

my haml. Forgive ihia ; yau kaov 1 ikall 

>l often olTend in Ihii kind. I an tuwy Back 

' Your icrvaal, 

' BRIDGET EITHERDOWn. 



be will gravely commil himielf to papS' i 
tame man that he ii in Ihe freedom of conv 
aation. 1 have hardly <een ■ line from any of 
Iheae gentlemea but ipoke Ibem ai abtent from 
whal Ihey were doing, at Ihey profet* they are 
when ihey come into company. For the folly 
>i, that they have pcriuaded Ihemielvei they 
really are butj. Thni their whole timti is 
ipent iu luipenic of the preaeot momem lo 
Ibe neit, and then from the aeal to Ihe sue- 
ceedinf;. which lo the end of life, it to pn^s. 
away with pri'tcnce to many Ihingi, and cie- 
cutiou nf nothing. 

' The poll ■■ jmt going oul, and I hate ma- 
ny olher Ictlerf of very ^eat imporlanre l<i 
write Ihis evening, but 1 could not omil mak- 
ing my complimenti to you for your civilitiei 



' STEPHEN COL'RIKR 

I hale writing, of all ihingi in ihe woild : 
however, tliougb I have drank the wnlen. and 
am laid I uiighl not In u>ie my eyes lo murh, 
I cannot forbear writing lo you, lo tell you I 
bare been to the Jut degree hipped tinee I law 
you- How could vou eolerlain such a thought, 
' It ; ihimlJ hear of that lilly fellow wl ' 



real an eiute.' 

'MH. SFECTATDR, Jan. JM, ITIS. 

' I am clerk of ihe pariih from whence 
!ri. Simper lenda her complaint, in ye>r 
Spectator of Wedneiday lail- I mnit bef of 
youtopublifh thii a* a public admonitioii to 
ihe aforeiaid Mn. Simper, othcrwiie all ny 
honeit care in Ihe diipoiition of the grven* in 
the cborrh will have no effect : I aball there- 
fore, with your leare, lay before yoa (be whole 
matter. I wai formerly, ai ihe cbargu IM. 
for teveral yean a gardener in the connty of 
Kent: bul I mnrt abiolnlely deny Ihal it ia 
o[it of any afleetion I retain tor my oM en- 
ploymeol that I hare placed my greeni lo U- 
bcr'ally abonl the church, but out of a pani- 
mlaripleen I conceived against Mn. Simper 
(and oiheri of Ihcaame liiierhood) aoDelina 
ago. Ai 10 hertelf, 1 hid one day act Ihe 
hnndredth pialm, and wan lingin^ Ihe finl 
line in order lo put the congregation into tbt 
iiioe; ghe wa> all the while coniteiying to Sir 
Anthony, jn 90 aflectcd and indecent a oiBaBer, 
■hat the indigualion 1 conceived nl it made 
mc forget mynelf to far, ag from the tune of 
-hal ptalm to wander into Southwell tnne, 
ind from thence Into Windsor tune, itill im- 
ible to recofcr myielf, until I had with the w- 
tiost confuiioD get n new one. Nay, I havi 
iHcn leen her rige up and tmile. and ctmnny 
o one at the lower end of the church in the 
nidil of a Gloria Patri: and when I have 
poken Iheaiientloapraycrwilhalung Amen, 
iltcred with deci-nt gravity, the hai been ml- 



a> plainly ih< 

ehc eilendet 
male), and i 



gucha 



D far D 



the femalea, 
that what between love of Ihoie, and the jea- 
Iniiiyof these, I wag almost Ihe only per^ea 
Ihal looked in a prayer-book all church-lime. 
I had several projects in my head to put a glop 
lo thig growing mischief; bul n> I hava long 
lived in Kent, and there often heard how tba 
Kentish men evaded the Conqueror, by earry- 
iug green botighi over Iheir headi, it pat tac 
ill mind of practising (his device against Mr*. 
Simper. 1 find I have preserved manyyoung 
men from her eye-thol by this means, there- 
lore humbly pray the boughs mny he Gaed, 
uiilil the shall give security for her peareable 
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Bttt Ikea the/ dtJ not wnuft tUunuelvM ro auch, 

To Mske a god, a hero, or a kiag, 

(SUriptof hii golden crown, and purple roho) 

Doscend to o mr>chanic dialect ; 

Not (to avoid such meannom) soaring high, 

With MBpty sonnd, and airy notion*, fly. 

Rttrommon. 



Hatino already treated of the fable, the 
characters, and sentiments in the Paradise 
Logt, we are in the last place to consider the 
language; and as the learned world is very 
much divided upon Millon as to this point, I 
hope they will excuse nir if I appear particu- 
lar in any of my opinioni:, and incline to those 
who judge the 
author. 

It ifl requisite that the language of an heroic 
poem should be both perspicuous and sub- 
lime. In proportion as either of these two 
qualities are wanting, the language is imper- 
fect. Perspicuity U the Arst and most neces- 
sary qualification ; insomuch that a good-na- 
tured reader sometimes overlooks a little idip 
«ren in the grammar or syntax, where it is 
impossible for him to mistake the fioet's sense. 
Of this kind is that passage in Milton, where- 
in he speaks of Satan : 

God awl biff Bon except, 

Created Uiing nougbt vnluM ho nor ihunn'd : 

mnd that in which he describes Adam and Eve : 

Adam the |foo4!lit'^t man of mon since bcm 
Bia •nnx, the fairest of her danghterii Eve. 



F.niliryofl and idiots, ereuaiti^^ and iriMr», 
White, black, and gray, with all trumpery, 

Hnrp pilgrimn roam 

A while didCourM thry hoM. 

No fuar lest dinnor cool ; when tiiuit began 

Our autlier 

Who of all ace* to nicc^ed, but feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curse 
My head, ill faro our ancestor impure, 
For this we may thank Adam. 



The great masters in composition know very 
well that many an elegant phrase becomes im- 
proper for a poet or an orator, when it has 
been debased by common use. For this rea- 
son the works of ancient authoru, which are. 
most advantageously of the (written in dead languages, have a great ad- 

I vantage over those which are written in lan- 
guageit that are now spoken. Were there any 
mean phrases or idioms in Virgil or Homer 
they would not shock the car of the most de- 
licate modem reader, so much as they would 
have done that of an old Greek or Roman 
because we never hear them pronounced in 
our streets, or in ordinary conversation. 

It is not therefore sufficient, that the lan- 
guage of an epic poem be perspicuous, unless 
it be also sublime. To this end it ought to 
deviate from the common ft>rms and ordinary 
phrases of speech. The judgment of a poet 
very much discovers itself in shunning the 
common roads of expression, without falling 
into such ways of speech as may seem stiff and 
unnatural : he must not swell into a false sub- 
lime, by endeavouring to avoid the other ex- 
treme. Among the Greeks, JEschyius, and 
sometimes Sophocles, were guilty of this fault; 
among the Latins, ClaudLin and Statins ; and 



It is plain, that in the former of thovr pas- 

••ges, according to the natural syntax, the di- 

Tiiie persons mentioned in the first line are re- 

prMcnted as created beings; and that, in the among our own countrymen. Shakspe^are and 

other. Adam and Eve are confounded with Lee. In these authors the affectation of great- 

ness oAen hurts the perspicuity oi the style, as 
ill many others the endeavour after perspicuity 
prejudices its greatness. 

Aristotle has observed, tliat'the idiomatic 
style may be avoided, andili'^ sublime formed 
by the following methods. First, by the we 
of metaphors ; such are those of Milton 



other, Adam and Eve are confounded with 
their sons and daughters. Such little blemishes 
•t these, wlien the thought ic great and natural, 
we should, with Horace, impute to a purdona- 
ble inadveiiency, or to the weakness of human 
nature, which cannot attend to each minute 
particular, and give the last finishinsr to every 
circumstance in so long a work. The ancient 
eriiics, therefore, who were actuated by a spi- 
rit of candour, rather than that of cavilling, in- 
vented certain figures of speech, on purpose to 
palliate little en ors of tliis nature in the writ- 
ings of those authors who had so many greater 
beauties to atone for them. 

If clearness and perspicuity were only to be 
consulted, the poet would have nothing'else to 
do but to clothe his thoughts in the most plain 
mnd natural expressions. But since it often 
happens that the most obvious phrases, and 
theac which are used in ordinary conversation 
become too familiar to the ear, and contract 
n kind of meanness by passing through *the 
mouths of the vulgar: a poet should take par- 
ticular care to guard himself against idiomatic 
wmys of speaking. Ovid and Ijucan have many 
poornessess of expression upon this account as 
taking up with the first phrases that offered 
without putting themselves to the trotible of 
looking after such as would not only have been 
natural, but also elevated and sublime. Mil- 
ton has but few failings in this kind, of which, 
hoverer, jou m*y meet with some instances, 
MM Id the foilowinz panages : 



Im]»aradi9iM lOonA another** arm*. 

^And in hin hand a rend 

Stood wavinetipt with fir(». 

Th*" irras^y rind* now r.Hlv'd 

Spangled with cyea 



In these, and innumerable other instance!*,' 
the metaphors are very bold but just : I must 
however observe, that the metaphors arc not 
so thick sown in Milton, which always savours 
too much of wit: that they never clash with 
one another, which, as Aristotle observes turns 
a sentence into a kind of an enigma or riddle : 
and that he seldom has recourse to them where 
the proper and natural words will do as well. 

Another way of raising the language, and 
giving it a poetical turn, is to make use of the 
idioms of other tongues. Virgil is full of the 
Greek forms of speech, which the critics call 
Hellenisms , as Horace in his odes abounds with 
them much more than Virgil. I need not men- 
tion the several dialects whirh Homer has made 
use of for this end. Milton, in confonscuvi 
.with t\\c \»TiicA\ce «^l Wv. wsvtrw.wv 'v^*^'^. •»»^ 
\w\^ \f»\alW« tuVi^T^* \xv\xi!mA »^ ^^^v ^««^^ 
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HcbraisniH, into ihr. liiii^raR^e of his poem ; as 
rowarils tli^ beginning of it : 

Nordi:] thry iiot prrceivc ihfi ovil plight 

1u whirh tli'*y wen*, or thr tierttt |miiiK not f***!. 

Y«l to thrir priiTaiV voirn ih'^y fi»o;i olieyM — 

U'lii><.|i:iHinin|H with Muiiiiringf(H!t, 

Th«^ dark uiiImi'Iiiiii'iI iiiimitr :l^y^'^<, 
Ami ilirii'i^'h th p ilp.ihlR ii|i»rur<* ihiil out 
nil- Hw oiitli u ny or i*priMil lii» :iiry tliphi 
l'|iliorii MUh inclfl'iiti!! iMo viiiigii 
Over the ta>i ul>iii|»t. 

— ^■o lioili accenJ 

1u ilio \ i>ic:is *. 1" God . Bock 2. 

Under tiiix iii'ud may be reckoned the pla- 
cing the aiij-.-ctivf after the substantive, the 
traiiK])osition ot' woitU. the turning (lie adjec- 
tive into a siiiiiBtaiitive, with socral other lo- 
reigii modes of tipecch which tlii*( poet lias iia- 
turallKcd, to «ivo hii« verse the i;rcatcr sound, 
and throiv it out of prose. 

The tl.ird method mentioned by Aristot!c, 
is what ajiT'.'cs wiih th?! genius ol" the (ireek 
language uii.-.e than with that of nny other 
tongtie, ant! is Ihereforc more used by Homer 
than by any ot'ner po'»t, I mean tin* lengthen- 
ing of a plnase b_\ tlic addition of words, which 
may cither lie inserted c)r omitted, as also by 
the exri'Mirtii^^ or contracting of particular 
words by the in<!crtion or (Mnission of certain 
syliabie*'. !\!ilti:ii has put in practice this 
method of rai<;ing his language, as tar as the 
nature of our tongue will i>crmit, as in the 
passage ahove-mcniioned, eremite, for what is 
hermit in ct)nimon discourse. If >ou observe 
the measure of his verse, he has with great 
judgment suppressed a syllaUe in several 
words. ;nid shortened tliose of two syllables 
into one; by whirli method, besides the above- 
meulioncil Hilvanlage, he has given a greater 
variety to lils nnniliers. Hul tliis practice is 
wore particuhirly remarkable in the names of 
persons a:ul ol c./unfiies, as neel/.ebub, Ilejs- 
liehon, and in mau_\ v»f!)er partuidari*, wherein 
he has eit!!er cl'.anc d tin; name, or made us<' 
of tliut which is noi '.he most commonly known 
that he inig! t the botler deviate from the lan- 
guagu of the vidf;«ir. 

The s.inie reason recommended to him se- 
veral old words, wliich al.so makes his poem 
appear the nio:e \cin-rable, and gives it a grra- 
tcr air of aiiticpiity. 

I must ]ik;•wi^e take notice, tliat there arc 
in Milton sovoial words of his own coining, as 
' <erber?an, miscreated, hell-doouuHl, embryon 
atoms' and ni.-i.iy otheis. If tlie reader is of- 
fended at t'.sis liberty in our Kiiglish Poet, I 
would rrceinnieud to him a discourse in Plu- 
tarch, whic.'i !>Iiows US how t'recpiently Homer 
has nuide use of the same iibertv. 

Milton, by the above-mentioned helps, and 
by the choice of the noblest words and phrases 
which our tongue would aflbrd him, has carried 
our language to a greater height tlian any of 
the English poets have ever done before or 
after him, and made the sublimity of his style 
e(|ual to that of his sentiuu>nts. 

I have b<'en the mure particular in these 
obscrvntious ou Milton^ s style, because it is in 



rations out of .Xrisfotle, will perhaps aUenate 
the prejudice which some have taken to hii 
poem upon this acconnt ; though, after all I 
must confess that I think his stjle, thoagh ad- 
mirable in general, is in some places too mach 
stiflened and obscured by the frequent me of 
those methofls which Aristotle has pretcribsd 
for the raising of it. 

This redundancy of those' scTeral ways of 
speech which AriBtotle calls 'foreigrn language' 
anu with which Milton has so very much enrich- 
ed, and in some places darkened the language 
of hii poem, was the more proper for his use, 
because his poem is written in blank yerse. 
Rhyme, without any other assistance, throwi 
the language off from prose, and very often 
makes an indifferent phrase pass unregarded ; 
but w here the verse is not built upon rhymes, 
there pomp of sound and energy of expression 
are indiftpensably necessary to support the style 
and keep it from falling into the flatness of 
prose. 

Those who have not a taste for this eleva- 
tion of style, and are apt to ridicule a poet 
when ho departs from the common forms of 
expression, would do well to see how Aristode 
has treated an ancient author called Endid, 
for his insipid mirth upon this occasion. Mr. 
Dry den used to call these sort of men his 
prose-critics. 

I should, under this head of the language, 
consider Milton's numbers, in which he Ims 
made use of several elisions, that are not cus- 
tomary among other English poets, as may 
be particularly observed in his cutting off the 
letter Y, when it precedes a vowel. This, and 
some other innovations in the measure of his 
verse, has varied his numbers in such a man- 
ner as makes them incapable of satiating the 
ear, and cloving the reader, which the sane 
uniform measure would certainly have done, 
and which the perpetual returns of rhyme ne- 
ver fail to ilo in long narrative poems. I shall 
close these reflections upon the language of 
Paradise Lost, with observing, that Milton has 
copied after Homer rather than Virgil in the 
length of his periods, the copiousness of hb 
phrases, and the running of his verses into «me 
another. L. 
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* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I PRETKNi) not to inform a gentleman of so 
much taste, whenever he pleases to use it ; 
but it may not be amiss to inform your rea- 
ders, that there is a false delicacy, as well as 
a true one. True delicacy, as 1 take it. con- 
sists in exactness of jud^rment and dignity of 
sentiment, or, if you will, purity of affection, 
as this is opposed to corruption and grossnesv. 



^^.^^ „.,., „.. .,...,>,.. . ^.j.^j iTherc are pedants in breeding, as prell as in 
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pravoked Id >e 


patilenm. Whsi thpn cun ho Ihe ilmnclard 




or delioey, but Inilh iind virtu* f Virtue, 


daoger of defil 


which M (hp»tireil [od; liuce abiervrd , ii rml 


may look into I 






Hankiod »re mrrrlj tilulir. Juilsins liy rhx 




rale, in my npiiu.m, Hnil in Ihal of manj «f 




VMIT rirtuou) remnip cuilerK, ton nrc no Tiir 


llkckeni, ho« 




Mr. CoiirtlT'i 


foa KCID too pent :■. mi to alloo too mnuT 


from II •ubjfcr 






raproach of the ner. imd ii in *1i ita brnnchit 


you .re p.rti. 


and deirrwi -»p-.-.-l.v fi.rl.iddon by that r»li- 


■ fniid, -ould n 



:o proreti: nnil whoae in»i . 

IB a nation thai cbIIi ittelf Chriitian, out 
voold think iihniiM lahr place of thoie rulei 
vliich men orcorript mind*, and lh<iie of weak 
■ndcrtlandin>t. follow I know not any thing 
■Mrc pemiriouii lo rw>d manDri, than the 

foundi rice and victor, and Inkeioff thatna- 
nral horror we have to evil. An innnceni 
mature, who would irart at the name of 
Krnmpet, may Ihink it pretl; to b« rall<^ a 
■uaOreti, eipecinlly il her aediicer hni laken 
c*reto iaform hrr, that an union of hrnrti ii 
Ibe principal mailer in the )i;|;ht of hmven, 
titd ibat the biminrM at church ii a mete idle 
wrcanony. Who knowi not that the diflt-rence 
betwem obscene ond model t wordi exprcminit 
lb« Mine action, eonaiiti ool; in the accraiary 
idea, for there <i nolhinjc immodcit in letter* 
and (yllablni. Fornication and adultery are 
nodotword*; beeaunf' Ihey expreaa an evil 
■dioii ai r:'iminal. and no aa to excite horror 
and averiioii ; wherrna word* repreaeniinf; 
Iba ph-Rturc raliier than the tin, are. for Ihia 



Moloch. Thaunefaattaare 
heir vice expoied, aod Ibe 
Le into auch fdth without 
nt, but a mere tpactator 



legui 



ilt. The doini 



lublic pond, i 






ron Iread in the patlia of truth, virtue. 
Trio. Coll. TanUb. Jan. IS. 1711-12. 



'ilh »hom, IhouRfa I aj^ree i 



kneai. We are 
loTety fair, and 



I love. Hia miiln 

a lovely brown. 

liitreaiei' brauty employi much of 



to drfcnd hli 
niched my fa 



Fori 



andic 



t, I hav« 



teal warmth of imagination have 
night WRK made before day, and 
many more line Ihinea, Ihough without aof 
eifcct ; n.-iy, lait niRht I could not forbear aar- 
ing with morr heal ihao jndf^rnl, that th* 
devil oiightto be iwinted white. Now my de- 
sire ia, air, that vou would he nienaed lo give 
re«on, ino.rem Hnn o.a..oj.r... . ™.. ,.Hpe» „, ;„ ^Inck and white yonr opinion in the 
momU be charp-able w.th aomethinj wor.e|„,„„ „f j, ^^etween ua: which wil! either 
lh»» indelKacy. they would be immoral. rtHtlfuroiah me with frpahandprevaJlinKarmmenla 
yea treat the detectable ama «f "ncleanne.al.^ „,(„„,„ „y „«„,„!,, or make lU wtlh 
tiling allow that nfmv chnmber-fellow. 
very well that I have Jack Cleveland* 
id Bond's Homer on my tide : but tl 



I fumiah m 

ouraiiy an-mper-j;"™'::?.! 

artful glance : aa | y^^^^ 

ijutt that ahould 



diaent aelf-lovr, am 

Iboae lawB would be 

ehaaliae murder and petty larceny with thi 

(■Hcpnnnhment. Even delicacy require* thai 

the pity ahnwD In diaiieiaed indii^nt wicked- 

aeii, firal b-lravnl into and then expelled the 

faarboura of the brothel, ihouM be changed lo 

in the hnliilationa of the wealthy. The mn»l 
free pcracin nf quality, in Mr, Courlly'a phraar, 
that ia, lo peak prapeily, n woman of Arure 
irfaa hai forgot her birth and breoljng, diaho- 
noured her rrlationji and henrlf. abandoned 
her virtue and repiitalinn. loeether with the 
aalural mndrity ofhrraex. and ritked her ie- 
tj aoul, i) M ikr from detiervinjE to be treated 
■41b no wane eharacKr than that nfa kiiMl wo- 
■Bt>, which ■>, doubllei*, Mr. Courtly'^ mcan- 
iDf, (if be haaany) that one can acarce be loo 
carers on her. inumuch aa ihe *inB afcaintt 
it*, ia lr*a expoaed, and liable 
. ition*. Ihan beauty in poverty 
aad diatrea*. II ia hoped, therefore, air, thai 
f Ma will nol lay aaide your generoua deiini of 
axpoaiuit that monatroua wickedneia of the 
BawD, whereby a multitude nf i 



band of rhymers and romance-wrl- 
era, with which he opposea me. anit i> *o eon- 
iniially chimiiip In the lune of golden treta- 
■s. yollow locks, roilk, marble, ivory, lilver, 
.warn, mow. dairies, dovra, and the Lord 
inovt what: which he ia alwsyii anunHln^ 
vith «o much vehemence in my rata, that he 
nttfti [lUti me into a brown study bow lo aa- 
: and I find that I am in a fair way 
ite confounded, without your timdjr 
! aflbrded to, 
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mad under «rhat governnipnt I would live, I 
should most certainly i;ive the preference to 
that form of religion and g^overnnient which is 
established in my own country. In this point 
I think I am determined bv reason and convic- 
tioii; but if I shall he told that I am actuated 
by prejudice, I am sure it is an honest preju- 
dice, it is a prejudice that arises from the love 
of my country, and therefore such an one ^ 1 
will always indulge. 1 have in several papers 
endeavoured to express my duty and esteem 
for the church of En^jland, aud design this as 
an essay upon the civil part of our constitution, 
having often entertained myself with refle«'- 
tions on this subject, which I have not met with 
in other writers. 

That form of government appears to me the 
most reasonable, which is most conformable to 
the equality that we find in human nature, 
provided it be consistent with public peace and 
tranquillity. This U what may properly be 
xalled liberty, whirh exempts one man from 
subjection to another, so far as the order and 
economy of government will permit. 

Libertv should reach eve rv individual of a 
people, as they all share one common na- 
ture ; if it only spreads among particular 
branches, there had better be none at all, 
fliDce such a liberty only a^^gravates the mis- 
fortune of those who are deprived of it, by set- 
ting before them a disagreeable subject of com- 
parison. 

This liberty is best preserved, where the le- 
^slative power is lodged in several persons, 
especially ifthose persons are of different ranks 
and interests ; for where they are of the same 
rank, and consequently have an interest to 
manage peculiar to that rank, it differs but 
little from a despotical government in a single 
person. But the greatest security a people 
can have for their liberty, is when the legisla- 
tive power is in the hai.ds of persons so hap- 
pily distinguished, that by providing for the 
particular interests of their several ranks, they 
are providing for the whole body of the people; 
or in other words, when there is no part of the 
people that has not a common intrrest with at 
least one part of the lepslators. 

Iftherebebnt one body of legislators, it is 
no better than a tyranny ; if there are only 
two, there will want a casting voice, and one 
of them must at length be swallowed up by 
disputes and contentions that will necessarily 
arise between them. Four would have the 
same inconvenience as two, and a greater 
number would cause too much confusion. I 
could never read a passage in Poly bins and 
another in Cicero to this purpose without a se- 
cret pleasure in applying it to the English 
constitution, which it suits much better than 
the Roman. Both these great authors give the 
k pre-eminence to to a mixed government, con- 
sisting of three brandies, the regal, the noble, 
and the popular. They had doubtless in their 
thoughts the constitution of the Roman com 



Rnglish form of government. Amon|f leveral 
objections that might be made to it, I tbiakthe 
chief arc those that affect the codsuIbt power, 
which had only the omamenti witboat the 
force of the regal authority. Their number 
had not a casting voice in it ; for which rea- 
son, if one did not chance to be employed 
abroad, while the other sat at home, the pvb- 
lie business was sometimes at a stand, wlule 
the consuls pulled two different ways in iL 
Besides, I do not find that the consuls had 
ever a negative voice in the pasting of a lav, 
or decree of the senate ; so that indeed they 
were rather the chief body of the nobility, or 
the first ministers of state, than a diitinct 
branch of the sovereignty, in which none can 
be looked upon as a part, who arc not a part 
of the legislature. Had the consuls been in- 
vested with the regal authority to at great a 
degree as our monarchs, there would neTor 
have been any occasion for a dictatorship, 
which had in it the power of all the three or- 
ders, and ended In the .subversion of the wh«^ 
constitution. 

Suoh an history as that of Suetonius, which 
gives us a succession of absolute princes, is to 
me an unanswerable argument against despotic 
power. Where the prince is a man of wisdoai 
and virtue, it is indeed happy for hit people 
that be is absolute ; but since in the commoa 
run of mankind, for one that is wise and good 
you find ten of a contrary character, it is vaiy 
dangei*ous for a nation to stand to its chance, 
or to liave its public happiness or misery de- 
pend on the virtue or vices of a single person. 
Look into the history I have mentiouud, or into 
any scries of absolute princes, how many ty- 
rants must you read through, before you come 
to an empeior tiiat is supportable. But this is 
not all ; an honest private man often gro»s 
cruel and abandoned, w!ien converted into so 
absolute prince. Give a man power of doing 
what he pleases with impunity, you cxtingiusli 
his fear, and [consequently overturn in him 
oni> of the great pillais of morality. This 
too wc find confirmed by matter of fact. How 
many hopeful heirs apparent to grand em- 
pires, when in the possession of them, have 
become such monsters of lust and cnielty as 
are a reproach to human nature ? 

Some tell us we ought to make our govern- 
ments on earth like that in heaven, which, 
say they, is altogether monarchical and un- 
limited. Was man like his Creator in good- 
ness and justice, I should be fur following 
this great model ; but where goodness and 
justice are not essential to the ruler. I would 
by no means put myself into his hands to be 
disposed of according to his particular wQl 
and pleasure. 

It is odd to consider the connexion between 
despotic government and barbarity, and how 
the making of one person more than man 
makes the rest less. Above nine parts of the 
world in ten are in the lowest state of slavery. 



iRonwealth. in which the consul represf>nted and consequently sunk in tjie most gross and 
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IhoM who groTel under it haTc many tracks 
of light ftmong them, of which the others are 
wholly destitute. 

Richos atfd plenty are the natural fruits of 
liboily, and where these abound, learning 
Md all the liberal arts will immediately lift 
ap their heads and flourish. As a man must 
hava no slavish fears and apprehensions 
kaaging upon his mind, who will indulge the 
iif htt of fiuicy or speculation, and push bis 
ffaaarches into all the abstruse corners of 
Iffvffh, to it is necessary for him to hare about 
hin a competency of all the conveniences of 
life. 

The irst thing every one looks after, is to 
provide himself with necessaries. This point 
will angroBs our thoughts until it be satisfied. 
If this is taken care of to our hands, wc look 
mat for pleasures and amusements ; and 
aaong a great number of idle people, there 
wHI he many whose pleasures will lie in read- 
ia^ and contemplation. These are the two 
graat aources of knowledge, and as men grow 
wisa they naturally love to communicate their 
tfacovcries; and others seeing the happiness 
of nicb a learned life, and improving by their 
flOBTenation, emulate, imitate, and surpass 
one another, until a nation is filled with races 
of wiae annd understanding jiersons. Case 
and plenty are therefore the great cherishers 
of knowledge : and as most of the despotic 
govoriunents of the world have neither of 
than, they are naturally overrun with igno- 
rance and barbarity. In Europe, indeed, 
notwithstanding several of its princes are ab- 
■olate, there are men famous for knowledge 
and learning; but the reason is, because the 
flobjects are many of them rich and wealthy, 
tha prince not thinking fit to exert himself in 
his foil tyranny, like the princes of the eastern 
nationi p lest his subjects should be invited to 
naw-flsonld their constitution, having so many 
ptmpectB of liberty within their view. But 
in all despotic governments, though a particu- 
lar prince may favour arts and letters, there is 
a natnrai degeneracy of mankind, as you may 
ohaarve from Augustus's reign, bow the Ro- 
■ant lost themselves by do^^rees until they 
iell to an equality with the moKt barbarous 
nations that surrounded them. Look upon 
Gfocce under its free states, and you would 
think its inhabitants lived in different climates, 
and nnder different heavens, ft-om those at 
pvaaent, so different are the geniuses which are 
ihrved under Turkish slavery, and Grecian 
libortr. 

• 

Besides poverty and want, there are other 
reasons that debase the minds of men who live 
nider slavery, though I look on this as the 
principal. This natural tendency of despotic 
er to ignorance and barbarity, though 
insisteil upon by others, is I think, an un- 

iwcmble argument against thMt form of 
government, ns it shows how repugnant it is 
hi the good of mankind, and the perfection of 
Imman nature, which ought to be the grpai 
ends of nil civil institutions. L. 
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' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Whem you spoke of the jilts and coquettes, 
you then promised to be very impartial, and 
not to spare even your own sex, should any 
of their secret or open faults come nnder 
your cognisance; which has given me en- 
couragement to describe a certaio species of 
mankind under the denomination of male 
jilts. They are gentleman who do not design 
to marry, yet that they may appear to have 
some sense of gallantry, think they must pay 
their devoirs to one particular fair; in oi^er 
to which they single out from amonst the herd 
of females her to whom they design to makb 
their fruitless addresses. This done, they first 
take every opportunity of being in her com- 
pany, and then never fail upon all occasions 
to bo particular to her, laying theraselTss at 
her feet, protesting the reality of their pas- 
sion with a thousand oaths, soliciting a re- 
turn, and saying as many fine things as their 
stock of wit will allow ; and if they are not 
deficient that way, generally speak so as to 
admit of a double interpretation ; which the 
credulous fair is too apt to turn to her own 
advantage, since it frequently happens to he 
a raw, innocent young creature, who thinks 
all the world as sincere as herself, and so her 
unwary heart becomes an easy prey to those 
deceitful monsters, who no sooner perceive it, 
but immediately they grow cool, aad shun her 
whom they before seemed so much to admire, 
and proceed to act the same common-place 
villany towards another. A coxcomb, flushed 
with many of these infamous victories^ shall 
say he is sorry for the poor fools, protest and 
vow he never thought of matrimouy , and won- 
der talking civilly can be so strangely misin- 
terpreted. Now. Mr. Spectator, you that are 
a professed friend to love, will, I hope, observe 
upon those who abuse that noble passion, and 
raise it in innocent minds by a deceitful affec- 
tation of it, after which they desert the ena- 
moured. Fray bestow a little of your counsel 
on those fond believing females who already 
have, or are in danger of having broken 
hearts; in which you will oblige a great 
part of this town, but in a particular man- 
ner, 

* Sir. 
' Tour (yet heart-whole) admirer, 

* and devoted humble servant. 

' MELAIMA.' 

Mt'laioia's complaint is occasioned by so ge- 
neral a folly, that it w wonderful one could so 
long oveilook it. Km this faUe gallantry pro- 
ceeds from an impotence of mind, which 
makes those who are guilty of it incapable of 
pursuing Hhai they themselves approve. 
Many a man wishes a woman his wife whom 
hr dare niit take for such. Though no one 
has power over his inclinations or fortunes, he 
is a slave to cotam<\^ ^^.iwv. 'V«t ^>AT^Mvm> 
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I think Melainia gt\m them too loft a name in 
that of male coquette*. I know not why irre- 
solution of mind should not be more contemp- 
tible than impotence of body ; and these fri- 
volout admirers would bv but tenderly used, 
in twing only included in the same terra with 
the insufficieut another way. They whom my 
correspondent calls mnle coquettes, should 
hereafter be called fribblers. A fribbler ib 
one who professes rapture and admiration for 
the woman to whom he addresses, and dreads 
■othing so much as her consent. His heart 
can flutter by the force of imagination, but 
cannot 6z from the force of judgment. It is 
Dot uncommon for the parents of young wo- 
men of moderHte fortune to wink at the ad- 
dresses of fribblers, and expose their children 
to the ambiguous behaviour which Melainia 
complains of, until by the fondness to one 
they are to lose, they become incapable of 
love towards others, and. by consequence, in 
their future marriage lead a joyless or a mis- 
erable life. As therefore 1 shall in the specu- 
lations which ree:ard love, be as severe as I 
ought on jilts and libertine women, so will I 
be as little merciful to insignificant and mis- 
chievous men. In order to this, all visitants 
who frequent families wherein there are young 
females, are forthwith required to declare 
themselves, or absent tVom places where their 
presence banishes such us would pass their 
time more to the advantage of those whom 
they visit. It is a matter of too great mo- 
ment to be dallied with : and I shall exi>ect 
from all my young people a satisfactory ac- 
count of appearances. Strephon has from the 
publication hereof seven days to explain the 
riddle he presented to Kudamia; and Chloris 
an hour after this comes to her hand, to de- 
clare whether she will have Philotas, whom a 
woman of no less merit than herself, and of 
superior fortune, languishes to call her own. 

* To the Spectator. 

* SIR, 

' Since so many dealers turn authors, and 
write quaint advert iseinentb in praise of their 
wares, one who from an author turned 
dealer may be allowed lor the advancement 
of trade to turn author again. 1 will not 
however set up like some of them, for selling 
cheaper than the most able honest tradesman 
can ; nor do 1 send this to be better known 
for choice and cheapness of China and Japan 
wares, tea, fans, muslins, pictures, arrack, 
and other Indian goods. Place<l as 1 am in 
Leadenhall-strcct, near the India company, 
and the centre of that trade, thanks tu my 
fair customers, my warehouse is graced as 
well as the benefit days of my plays and 
operas; and the foreign goods I seU seem 
uo less acceptable than the foreign books 
1 translated, Rabelais, and Don Quixote. 
This the critics allow mo, and while thev 
like my wares they may dispraise my writ- 
ings. But as it is not so well known yet. 
that I frequently cross the seas of late, and 
Hpeak in Dutch and French, besides o\\\eT\a\v 



gold and silver, or withoat, and othar fereigB 
silks of the newest modes and best fkbria^ 
fine Flanders Uces, linens, nad pictunet, at 
the best hand ; this my new way of tnde I 
have fallen into, I cannot better publiab than 
by an application to you. My wares an fit 
only for such as your readers ; and I wimU 
beg of you to print this address in your paper, 
that those whose minds you adorn may lake 
the ornaments for their persons and hoHMS 
from me. This, sir, if 1 may presume to beg 
it, will be he greater favour, as 1 have lately 
received rich silks and fine lace to a consider^ 
able value, which will be sold cheap for a qnick 
return, and as 1 have also a large stock of oth- 
er goods. Indian silks were formerly a grctti 
branch of oui- trade ; and since we most nat 
sell them, we must seek amends by dealing ia 
others. This 1 hope will plead for one wha 
would lessen the number of teasers of the 
Muses, and who suiting his spirit to his cir- 
cumstances, humbles the poet to exalt ihe 
citisen. Like a true tradesman, i hardly efcr 
look into any books, but those of accoonls. 
To say the truth, 1 cannot, 1 think, give yoaa 
better idea of my being a downright man of 
traflic, than by acknowledging I ottener 
the advertisements, than the matter of 
your paper. I am under a great temptatifla 
to take tills opportunity of admonishing other 
writers to follow my example, and troaUs 
the town no more ; but as it is my presesl 
business to increase the number of bnyen 
rather than sellers, 1 hasten to tell you that 
I am. Sir, 

Your most humble, 
and most obedient servant, 
T. * PETER MOTTEUX. 
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Vitup summB breviM spem nos vetm inchoora loofaa. 

Hor. Od. iv. Lib. 1. 15. 

Ijifc'iiiipiin forbids luto ext^^od our cares. 

And btretch our hotxta beyond our yoan.— Crecei. 

Upon taking my seat in a coflee-house, I 
often draw the eyes of the whide room upos 
me, when in the hottest seasons of news, an4 
at a time pei haps that the Dutch mail is jufl 
come in, they hear me ask the coflee-mau for 
his last week's bill of mortality. 1 find that I 
have been sometimes taken on this occasioa 
for a parish sexton, sometimes for an under- 
taker, and sometimes for a doctor ot physic. 
In this, however, I am guided by the spirit of 
a philosopher, as 1 take occasion from thence 
to reflect u on the regular increase and dimi- 
nution of mankind, and consider the several 
various ways through which we pass from life 
to eternity. I am very well pleased with these 
weekly admonitions, that bring into my mind 
such thoughts as ought to be the daily enters 
tainment of every reasonable creature ; and 
can consider with pleasure to myself, by which 
of those delivercnces, or, as we commonly call 
them, distempers, 1 may possibly make my 
escape out of this world of sorrows, into thiU 



^coiv^\>!\o^ oWiIvi\ft.xvc.<(^ 'Wherein I hope to be 
pfges, 1 have the conveniency of buy'wg «ndK^^^vivcX^^a.Tk\\'\% v««Wv^^« TB*%xv««fe^»ii<» 
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But this is not all the use I make of the u- 
bove-mentioiied weekly paijer. Abillofmor- 
lalitj is, in in y opiiiiini, an uiianvwernble ar^u- 
Bent for a FrovidciK.-r. lluxy ran wi.>, without 
iapposin*7 ourselves under thcron^tmit care ot 
ft Supmne Bcin^, s;ivk a pussiblr arcount for 
that nice proportion, whirh wc find in rrrry 
preat city, between thp ileuthsand births of itu 
inhabitants, and bntu-pen the nunthrr ot'inn!'*s 
and that of feniRleit who are brouj^lit into th«' 
world ? What elsr> couhl adjust in lo fxiu-t a 
■lanHcr the recruits of everj- nation to its Im-os- 
cs, and divide these new t;uppIicK of poopli- into 
such equal bodic:<of both S'-xrs / riiaiirorouid 
vcvcr hold the balance with so stciidy a hand. 
Were ire not counted out by an intelligent »u- 
pcrvi]ior,we8liould soinrtinie.s be overcharged 
with multitudes, and at others waKteawav into 
a desert : we should be soiuetinic!! a populuf: 
Wroriim, as Florux elegantly expresses it, a ^^e* 
aeration of males, and at others a species of 
women. We uiav extend thin consideration to 
every species of living creatures, nndeon^idt-r 
tfae whole auimal world as an hu^e army made 
ap of innumerable coipK, ifl may uscthatterni, 
whose quotas have been kept eniire near five 
thousand years, in so wonderful a manner, that 
there is not probably a single species lost dur- 
ing this lon^ tract of time. Could we have ge- 
Bcralbills of niortalitv of everv kind of aiii- 
nals, or particular ones of every species in 
each continent and island. 1 eoidd almost 
my in every wood, marsh, or inountui!!, what 
astonishing instances would they be oftliat 
Providence which wutches over all his W(irl>' 

I have heard of a <!:re:it man in (he Uomi->h 
church, who ujion reading those wnrd« in the 
fifth chapter of (ienesiii. ' And all the dayi l!<.;i( 
Adam lived were niiie ii;iii.i:-r>d and tlii-ty 
rears, and he died ; and all tl:c diivs of Seth 
were nine hundred and twelvi.' yi-.tiS. and iie 
ilicd i and all t lie days of .^il!thu^■■lail were nine 
hundred audsixty-ninfyt^'ars, and heiiit^d ;' im- 
racdiately shut hims< If nji in a copvent, and re- 
tired from the Aorld.as not thinkin;; any tiling; 
in this life worth puisumg-, which had ni)t re- 
gard to another. 

The truth of it is, the;o i.i no!hin>^ in history 
which is so improving to (hi.- •eailer as those 
accrunts which we niret with of the dearh* ot 
eminent persons, and oflSeir iK'haviuiu' in that 
dreadful season. 1 may also atid. thnl there 
are no parts in hi>»lo. y which atfeet and please 
the reader in so sen«ible a mnnner. The rcusoi- 
I take it tube this, heca'.iae ihcro is no ottwr 
•inglc circumstance in tne story of any per- 
son, which can povsiuly he the case of every 
•oe who reads it. A battle or a triumph are 
conjunctures in whicii not one man in a mil- 
fion is likely to he enira<j:«'d ; but when wo £oe 
a person at the point of deuth. we cannot for- 
bear being attentive to every thing he says or 
does, because we are sure tliat some lime or 
•ther we shall ourselves be in the same ineliiu- 
cfaoly cirrumstiinces. The •general, the states- 
van, or the philosopher, are perhaps charac- 
ters which W(! may never act in, but tiir dyin;^ 
■an is one whom, sooner or later, we shall ror- 
tainlj resemble. 

Hit, perhaps, fori he same kind nf leason. 

Vol. I 



that few books written in Knglisli have been so 
much perused as Dr. Sherlock's Discnurse upon 
Death ; though at the .same tinn. I nmst own. 
that he who has not perused this excclleut 
piece, has not perhapN read i»ne oft :ie strongest 
persuasives to a ruii^ious life thai evt;r was 
written in any hiuLMia '.e. 

Tiie consiileraliou witii whicl) I shall close 
tiiis essay upon death, is '>:.n of the most an- 
eient and most beaten motais that has becu 
recommended to manki'iil. iSut its being so 
wry cinnmon, and «•> univi.Ts iliy receivcil. 
thon«|^h it takes away fiom it the ur.ico of no- 
velty, rtdds very much tu the wi-i^ht of it, as it 
sliows thai it fails iu with the <^,*ucrai sense ot 
mankind, in short, 1 uonld Jiave everv one 
consider that he is in this lite notiiing moiu 
than a pIl^se:Ige^, and that he is not to set up 
his rc»t here, but to keep u.< uttitiitive eye upon 
that state of being tu which lie approaches 
every moment, and wiiicti will be tor e\cr fix- 
ed niid permanent. This sin>j:ie consideration 
would be sullleient to extin^nihh the bitterness 
oi hatred, the thirst ofa>aiicc, and the cruelty 
(^f a:nbiliou. 

i am very much pleased with the passage oi' 
Antiphanrs, n very ancient poet, who lived 
ni'ar an humlred vears hetore bucrates, which 
represents th<> life of man uiulertliii view, as 1 
have here iranslaled it %voi-d I'or word. * Be not 
grieved,' hay« he, 'above uic<a<iure lor thy dc- 
ccaNeil tVieiid.i. Tliev are not dead, but have 
only tiaished that journey wliii-h it is nc- 
ce*-»arv for everv one of iis to taUe. Weoui- 
»elves nnijtl k'> to that ^re:it placf •>f reccp- 
t*on ill uhich they are ail of il.rm assem- 
bh'd, and in ihis general ienili.-/\ouo of man- 
kinfl, livi> to-''ether in aMoliurr sctto of being.* 

1 thiid« I ii.ive. in a toinifr |i:ipt>'. laken no- 
tice of ()ni«e beautiful mi-tapiior>i in scripture, 
where life i.t termed a pil^riniaue. and tho\e 
wiio pass through it are ail eaihd str.m^ersand 
sojourners u]ion earth. I shall conchnle tlii.<« 
With a story, whieh 1 Ik.vi: somi'".\ lierc read in 
the traveU of Sir .lolm Ch.irdin. That "jen;!*- 
man, after hating toM o^th.ii i^e \:m\< whirli 
receive the caravau'* in IV-r ia. i!i»l tin- i-ast- 
ern countiies. a:e called by the naeie of Cara- 
van<tavics, gi^e:; us a relation ol'iLc fullowloij; 
purpose. 

A dei\ ise iravellinL; tliri u^h Tai lar_\ , hv:u<i 
arrived at the town tjf Halk, Mint into the 
kinir's pul-ice by mi*>tnki'. an ihinl.ii>.; it to bn 
a public inn, or carnv.'ai>ar\ . Having looked 
about him fi>r some time. !>,■ c>iterfd itito a hms: 
gallery, u lieie he laid il.twii liis wjill-.^'t, and 
spread his carpet, in order to n -pf'^e l.imsulfnp. 
on it, after the inniini'r oi Vu- e;i-tern ii:ition-<. 
lie had not bi'eu long in thi«> pojkt'ivr hiMiTe he 
was: discovered by sonn* of the i;n:i;d-«, wiio 
asked hi'U what was hi.-* hn«inr<»: in tl.nt place' 
The dcrvise told them he iutcndi d to taki- up 
his night's lodiring in that carat aiiiart . 'I'.e 
•^iiards let him know, in a Vi'iy angry manui-r, 
that the house he was in was not a cnratansaiy. 
but the kiosk's palnre. It hai-peiiii] ihat Ihf 
kinic himself iiassed tl'.rongh ll:r "alh-rv dur- 
ing this debate, and smiling at the niiiinke of 
the dervi«c. asked him how he could posh:h!y 
be *o dull a 9 not tn distiugrdsh a pahif c fvoivc^^ 
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CaravmDsary f ' Sir," vays tlitderrisc, * give 
me leave to ask your majcity a question or 
two. Who were the persons that lodged in 
this house whi'n it was first built /' The king 
replied ' His ancestors.' 'And who/ says the 
dervisc, 'was the last person that lodged 
here?' The king replied, ' His lather/ * And 
vho is it/ says the dorvise, ' that lodges here 
at present.* ' Thi* king told him, that it was 
lie himself. * And who/ says the dervise, ' will 
be here after you?* The king answered *The 
young prince liis son.' * Ah. sir,' said the der- 
vise, * a house that changes its inhabitants 
so often, and receives such a perpetual suc- 
cession of guests, is not a palace, but a cara- 



vansary. 
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frojieit smpullss et teiquipedalia rerb«. 

Hot. Art Poet, ver . 97.* 

F«rf eti hitswtllins aa4 figaniie worda. 

KotcomutitU' 

Trj: players who know I am very much their 
friend, take all opportunities tq expr^s a gra- 
titude to roe for being s^. They could not have 
a better occasion of obliging me, than one which 
they late took hold of. They desired my friend 
Will Honeycomb to bring me to the reading of 
a new tragedy, it is called the Distrest Mothert 
I must confess, though some days are puMed 
since I enjoyed that entertainment the passions 
of the several characters dwell strongly upon 
mv imni^iuation ; and I congratulate the nge 
that they are at last to see truth and human 
life represented in the incidents which concern 
heroes and heroines. The style of the play is 
such as becomes those of tlie first education, 
and tho sentiments worthy of those of the high- 
est figure. It was a most exquisite pleasure to 
me to obserre real tears drop from the eyes of 
those who had long made it tlieir profession to 
dissemble affliciion ; and the player, who read 
frequently threw down the book, until he had 
given vent to the humanity which rose in him 
at some irresistible touches of the imagined 
sorrow. We have seldom had any female dis- 
tress on thesta^e. which did not, upon cool ex- 
amination, appear to flow from the wenkness, 
rather than the misfortune of the person repre- 
sented: but in this tragedy you are not enter- 
tained with the uuGTOverned passions, of such as 
Mre enamoured of each other, merely as (hey are 
men end women, but their regards aie found- 
ed upon high conceptions of each other's virtue 
and merit, and the character which gives name 
1o the play, is one who has behaved herself 
with heroic virtue in the most important cir- 
«'umstances of a female life, those of a wife, a 
widow, and a mother. If there be those whose 
minds have been too attentive upon the affairs 
•f life, to have any notion of the passion of love 
in such extremcs'as are known orily to parti- 
f'ular tempers, yet in theebove-mentioned con- 
siderations, the sorrow of che heroine will move 



even the generality of mankind. Domeitic vir 
tuca concern all the world, and there ii notet 
living who is not interested that Andn 
should be an imitablc character. Tbe 
rous affection to the memory of her deceased 
husband, that tender care for her aon, whick 
is ever heightened with the consideration of Ml 
father, and these regards preserved in spiteif 
being tempted with the possession of thehighdt 
greatness, are what cannot but be veneraMe 
even to such an audience as at present frequenli 
the FInglish theatre. My friend Will Honej- 
comb commended several tender things that 
were Faid, and told me they were Tery g ented, 
but wjiispered me, that he feared the piece ww 
not busy enough for the present taste. To mp- 
ply this, he recommended to the playert to ke 
very careful in their scenes and abore all thingt 
that every part should be perfectly new dressed. 
I was very glad to find that they did not neglect 
mv friend's admonition, because there are a 
great many in this class of criticism who may 
be gained by it ; but indeed the truth is, tktl 
as to the work itself, it is every where Nature. 
The persons are of the highest quality in lifr, 
even that of princes ; but their quality is not 
represented by the poet, with directions that 
guards and waiters should follow them ineverf 
scene, but their grandeur appears in greatnas 
of sentiment, flowing from minds worthy their 
condition. To make a character truly great. 
this author understands that it should have iti 
foundation in superior thoughts and maximt 
of conduct. It is very certain, that many an 
honest woman should make no difficulty thoi^h 
she had been the wife of Hector, for the sake 
of a kingdom, to marry the enemy of her hot- 
band's family and country, and indeed who caa 
deny but she might be still au honest woman, 
but no heroine ? That may be defensible, nay 
laudable, in one character, which would be in 
the highest degree exceptionable in another. 
When Cato Uticensis killed himself, Cottius, a 
Roman of ordinary qnalit}' and character, did 
the same thing; upon which one said, smiling, 
' Cottius might have lived, though C»sar has 
seized the Roman liberty.' Cuttius's condition 
might have been tho same, let things at the 
upper end of the world pass as they would. 
What is further very extraordinary in this 
work is, that the persons are all of them lauda- 
ble, and their misfortunes arise rather from un- 
guarded virtue, than propensity to Tice. lite 
town has an opportunity of doing itself justice 
in supporting the representations of passion, 
sorrow, indignation, even despair itself, withia 
the rules of decency, honour, and good-breed- 
ing; and since there is none can flatter bi»- 
sclf his life will be always fortunate, they may 
here see sorrow, as they would wish to bear it 
whenever it arrives. 

' MR. SPECTATOa, 

' I am appointed to act a part in the neUr 
tragedy called The Distrest Mother. It is the 
celebrated grief of Orestes which I am to pef^ 
sonate ; but I shall not act it at I oaght, Ihr 
\ %V\a.\l (eel it too intimately to be able to ntter 



* The orifiiDMl motto to this papAr in folio was * Spirai 
I. nil**. 
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imge, and in the middle of the sentence there 
a stroke of self-pity which quite unmanned 
Be pleased, sir, to print this letter, that 
when I am oppressed in this manner at such an 
iatPiTal, a certain part of the audience may 
■et think I am out ; and I hope, with this al- 
lowance, to do it with satiiifHCtion. 

I am, Sir, 
Tour most humble serrant, 

*G£ORG£ POWELL.' 

'•R. SPICTATOR. 

' As I was walking the othcrday in the Park, 
X taw a gentleman with a very short face ; 1 
eteaare to know whether it was you. Pray in- 
f<irin me as soon as you can, lest I become the 
■Mft heroic Hecatissa's rival. 

' Tour humble servant to command, 

' SOPHIA/ 

'dear madam, 
'It is not me you are in love with, for I was 
Tcry ill, and kept my chamber all that day. 
' Your most humble servant, 
T. 'THE SPECTATOR.' 



£)o. 2yi.] Saturday, February 2, 1711-12. 
-Ubi pliira ititeot in carmiae, aon ego pAucu 



Oifeiidor nivuiUf «iu«f aut ioruria Aiilit, 

Aot humaaa parum ca\it oaturM. 

Hor, Art, Foti. ver. 351. 

Bat in a poem Htif antly writ, 

I will not qiiurn.'! with u slif ht niiftake, 

6ach a5 our nature's frailty nay ezcow. — Ro9e9mm&n. 

I HAVC now considered Milton's Paradise 
X«ost under those four great heads, of the fable, 
Che characters, the sentiments, and the lan« 
yvage; and have shown that he eicels in gen- 
•ral, under each of these heads. I hope that 
I have made several discoveries which may ap- 
pear new even to those who are versed in criti- 
cal learning. Were I indeed to choose my rea- 
ders, by whose judgment I would stand or 
lUi, they should not be such as are acquainted 
oalj with the French and Italian critics, but 
also with the ancient and modern who have 
writtea in either of the learned languages. 
Above all, I would have them well versed in 
the Chreek and Latin poets, without which a 
nan very often fancies that he understands a 
critic, when in reality he does not comprehend 
hie meaning. 

It is in criticism as in all other sciences and 
•peculations; one who brings with him any 
{■iplicit notions and observations, which he 
bas made in his reading of the poets, will find 
bit own reflections methodised and explained 
Aod perhaps several little hints that had passed 
ia his mind, perfected and improved in the 
works of a good critic, whereas one who has 
not these previous lights is very '>ften an utter 
■tranger to what he reads, and apt to put a 
wrong intcrpretatiou upon it. 

Nor is it sufficient that a man, who spts up 
for a judge in criticism should have perused 
the authors above-mentioned, unless he has 
abo a clear and logical head. Without this 
talent he is perpetually puxzled and perplexed 
amidst bis own blundcr%, mistakes the sense 
ef thane he weaM eeufut^, or, if he chascm 



to think right, does not Know how to conve>' 
hu thoughts to another with clearness and 
perspicuity. Aristotle, who was the best critic 
was also one of the best logicians that ever 
appeared in the world. 

Mr. Locke's Essay on Human Understand- 
ing would be thought a very odd book for a 
man to. make himself master of, who would 
get a reputation by critical writings ; though 
at the same time it is very certain, that ao 
author who has not learned the art of dis- 
tin&ruishing between words and things, and of 
ranging his thoughts and setting them in pro- 
per lights, whatever notions he may have, will 
lose himself in confusion and obscurity, i 
might further observe that there is not a Greeft 
or Latin critic, who has not shown, even in 
the style of his criticisms, that he was a mat*- 
ter of all the elegance and delicacy of his na- 
tive tongue. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing inare 
absurd, than for a man to set op for a critic, 
without a good insight into all the parts of 
learning ; whereas many of those, who hare 
endeavoured to signalise themseWes by works 
of this nature, among our English writers, are 
not only defective in the above-mentioned par- 
ticulars, but plainly discover, by the phrases 
which they make use of and by their confused 
way of thinking, that they are not acquainted 
with the most common and ordinary systamt 
of arts and nciences. A few general rules ex- 
tracted out of the French authors, with a cer- 
tain cant of words, has sometimes set up an il- 
literate heavy writer for a most judicious and 
formidable critic. 

One great mark, by which you may discover 
a critic who has neither taste nor learning, is * 
this, that he seldom ventures to praise any 
passage in an author which has not been before 
received and applauded by the public, and that 
his criticism turns wholly upon little faults, 
and errors. This part of a critic is so very easy 
to succeed in that we find every ordinary reader 
upon the publishing of a new poem, has wit 
and ill-nature enough to turn several passages 
of it into ridicule, and very often in the right 
place. This Mr. Dryden has very agreeably 
remarked in these two celebrated lines : 

Error*, like rtrawc, upon the natfkctt tktw; 

He who would flearcb for poarlit, nnuit dive below. 

A true critic ought to dwell ruiher upon ex- 
cellencies than imperfections, to discover the 
concealed, beauties of a writer, and coramoni- 
cate to the world such things as are worth 
their observatiiin. The most exquisite words 
and finest strokes of an author, are those which 
very often appear the most doubtful and ex- 
ceptionable to a mnn who wants a relish ibr 
polite learning : and they are these, which ft 
sour undi<itingiii!:hing critic generally attacks 
with the crreatesl violence. Tiilly observes, 
that it \i very chs> to brand or fix a mark wj- 
on what he calls rtrbum aniens, c»t, ns it mav 
be rendered into English. * a glowing boldes- 
pression.' and to turn it into ridicule by a coUl 
ill-nainrt^d cxV\\c.\*va. K \\v«\^ ^'nv v** ^^^^asNc? 
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of an author naiurmlly producet indignation in 
the uiiuil of an undersrondin^ reader, it hus 
however its effect among the gcneralitj of 
those whose hands it falls into, ^the rabble of 
mankind bcin^ very apt to think that every 
thing which is lanfrhed at, with any mixture of 
wit, is ridiculous in it&clf. 

Such a mirth as this is always unseasonable 
in a critic, as it rather prijudiccs the reader 
than couvinc«?s him. and is capable of making 
a beauty, as well us a blemish, the subject of 
derision. A man who cannot write with wit 
on a proper subject, is dull and stupiil ; but one 
who shows it into an improper place, is at im- 
ptrtinent and absurd. Besides, a man who 
has the gift of ridicule is apt to find fault with 
any thing that gives him an opportunity of 
•kerting his beloved talent, and very often 
censures a passage, not because there is any 
fault in it, but because he can be merry upon 
it. Such kinds of pleasantry are very unfair 
and disingenuous in works of criticism, in 
which the trreatest masters, both ancient and 
modern, have always appeared with a serious 
and instructive air. 

As i intend in my next paper to show the 
defects in Milton's Paradise Lost, I thought 
lit to premise these few particulars, to the end 
that the reader may know 1 enter upon it as 
on a very unj^ratcful work, and that I shall just 
point at ihe imperfections, without endeavour- 
log to inflame them with ridicule. I must also 
•iMierve with Longinus, that the productions 
of a great genius, with many lapses and in- 
advertencies, nre infinitely preferable to the 
works of an interior kind of author, which are 
scrupulously exact, and confoimable to all the 
rules of correct writing. 

I shall conclude my paper with a story out 
•f Boccalini, which sufficiently shows us the 
•pinion that judicious author entertained of 
the sort of critics I have been here mention- 
ing. A famous critic, says he, having gather- 
ed togctlier all the faults of an eminent poet, 
made u present of them to Apollo, who re- 
ceived them very graciously, and resolved to 
make the author n suitable return for the trou- 
ble he had been at in collecting them. In or- 
der to this, he set before him u sack of wheat, 
m» it had been just thrashed out of the sheaf. 
lie then bid him pick out the chaff from among 
the corn, and lay it aside by itself. The critic 
applied himself to the task with great industry 
and pleasure, and, after having made the due 
separation, was presented by Apollo with the 
chaff for bis pains. L. 
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lUaiD. (iiiicquid ayit, (|iioqiM vr^itigia flectit, 
CoTDUonit rurliai, kub8cquituri]:ir ilucor. 

Tibut. Eleg . ii. Lib. 4.8. 

Whute'er »ho dot^tf, \vhf-ni>Vr iif^r htepa she boDilfl, 
Grscc on each actiuii silently attends. 

As no one can be said to enjoy health, who 
IB only not sick, without he feel within himself 
a liehtsomc and invigorating principle, which 



required, to give a claim of excelling in 
or that particidar action. A diamond iMiy 
want polishing, though the value be still in- 
trinsically the same ; and the same good m^ 
be done with different degrees of lustre. Ho 
man should be contented with himself that he 
barely does well, but he should perform every 
thing in the best and most becoming manner 
that he is able. 

Tully tells us he wrote his book of Offion, 
because there was no time of life in which 
some correspondent duty might not be pnuh 
tised ; nor is there a duty without a certain 
decency accompanying it, by which eveiy 
virtue it is joined to will seem to be doubled. 
Another may do the same thing, and yet tha 
action want that air and beauty which dit- 
tinguish it from others; like that inimitable 
sunshine Titian is said to have diffused over 
his landscapes ; which denotes them his, and 
has been always unequalled by any other 
person. 

There is no one action in which this quality 
I am speaking of will be more sensibly perceir- 
ed, than in granting a request, or doing an 
office of kindness. Mummius, by his war of 
consenting to a benefaction, shall make it losa 
its name ; while Cams doubles the kindnesi 
and the obligation. From the first, the desir- 
ed request drops indeed at last, but fh>m se 
doubtful a brow, that the obliged has almost 
as much reason to resent the manner of be- 
stowing it, as to be thankful for the favour i^ 
self. Cams invites with a pleasing air, to give 
him an opportunity of doing an act of humani- 
ty, meets the petition half way, and consents 
to a request with a countenance which pro- 
claims the satisfaction of his mind in assist- 
ing the distressed. 

The decency then that is to be observed m 
liberality, seems to consist in its being per- 
formed with such cheerfulness, as may express 
the god-like pleasure to be met with, in oblig- 
ing one's fellow creatures ; that may show 
good nature and benevolence overflowed, and 
do not, as in some men, run upon the tilt, and 
taste of the sediments of a gmdging, uncoB- 
municutive disposition. 

Since I have intimated that the greatest de* 
corum is to be preserved in the bestowing our 
good offices, I will illustrate it a little by an 
example drawn from private life, which car- 
ries with it such a profusion of liberality, that 
it can be exceeded by nothing but the humani- 
ty and good-nature which accompanies it. It 
is a letter of Plineys\ which 1 shall here trani- 
late, because the action will best appear in its 
first dress of thought, without any foreign wr 
ambitious ornaments. 

Pliny to Quintilian. 

' Though I am fully acquainted with the 
contentment and just moderation of your 
mind, and the conformity the education yon 
have given your daughter bears to your own 
character ; yet since she is suddenly to be 
married to a person of distinction, whose 
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^aalit; ; by wliich, Ibaugh her iotrinlic worth 
b* not augmented, jrel will it receiTC l»th or- 
aancDt and luttre '. and knowing your eilalc 
to be ai nioderale >■ the richei or your mind 
an abundunt, 1 mult cha1lenf(e to mjtelf 
■ome pari of Ihc burden ; and si ■ parent of 
f ODr child, I preieni her with twelve hundred 
tad fifty crnwni, toward! Ilieae eipeni 
which lum had been much larKCr, had I 
fcared the imsllneia of il would be the gi 
••I inducement with jou to acccpl or il. Fare- 



Thu* ihonld B benefacl 



n the itronfcat point 



I Ml, . 



ipj mannei 
■ml lo il, a 



at light ; it iha 

koppi and eiig' 

ovlnin hii wiihes. It ii thi 

bcbaTiour which oddi new 

•orieni those gifl> of art i 

atherwiie would be rathur diatailerul 

■freeable. Wilhoul it Talour would degene- 

wmte into brulality, learning i' 

and the gpnteeli-it demean oui 

tion. E*cn Religiua ilaelf, uolen Decency 

be the handmaid wliich waili upon her, n aj 

to make people appear guilty of lournes* an 

ill-humour : but thii ihuwt Virtue in her Gn 

eiuinal rorm, add) a comelineii lo Religioi 

and glTei ill profesiori the juMetl title to ' th 

beaiilT of holinei).' A mao Tully intirncicd 

In thu arl, may aiaame a thoutand shapei 

and pleaie in all ; he ma; do a Ihousnnd at 

taoni ihall become none other but himicir; nc 

thai the Ihinp themiclvci are ditferenl, bi 

tbe manner o? doing thrm. 

jr you einmine each feature by itielf, Ag. 
lauTD and Calliclea arc equally handiomc, bi ' 
take Ihrm in the whole, and you cannoi luflf 
the compariioa : the one ii full of numberlei 
sameleii gracei, the other of ai many nami 
Icti fault!. 

The comeliueisof pertoa, and the decenc 
af behavioar, add infinite weight lo ivbal 
pronounced by any one. It a the warn iiTiIt 
tbal often makei the rebukei and adric^ nf d 
rigid perioiiitof no eflecl, and leave a ili^pli'i 
Bure in (he mindi of Ihoae Ihey err direnuil lu 
but you Ih and beauty, if accompanied niih a 
graceful and becoming leverity, ii of mighty 
fiirce to raiiP, even in the moil profligate, a 
•enie of ihame. In Milton, Ihc devil ii never 
dcicrihed aihamed hut once, and tbat at the 
nbuke of a heeuteou! angel ; 
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a yonug m 



high mind : thai it, good air, f 
im to the lail degree proud and ,.vDin. 1 an 
tvcr railing al (he rich. Tor doing thingg which,. 
ipon aearch into my heart, I find 1 am only 
ingry al. becauie I cannot do the iome mj- 
eir. (wear the hooped petticoat, and am all 
u calicoei when Ihe fine!t are in lilki. It ia 
I drendrul thing lo be poar and proud : iher^ 
Tore, ir you pleaie. a lecture on that labjact 
for the sati>raciion ot 

noeaiy humble irrvant, 

■ JEZEBEL." 
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aniociale himielf with Ihe rorluiiate 
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may have aomelhi 
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n il. for thuae who puah their inter 


M in tb* 


world. Il i* eeria 




whatw* 


call good or ill fo 


rtune, riiei out o 


riehtor 
rfhen* 


wrong meaaurei a 


d •chemei of life. 


hear a man compi 


in of hii being un 


fonunal* 


n all hii undertak 


ngi, 1 ahrewdly atupecthim 



mily with this way of thinkini;. Cardinal Ricb» 
lieu uicd to any. that unfonunnte and impt^ 

Al the cardinal himielf had a e^eal ihaf* 
both of prudence and good fortune, hii fa- 
mou) antagoniil, the Count d'Uliiarei, was 
disgraced at the court of Madrid, becauie U 
wna allegeil againai him thai he had never anjr 

'•s in hii undertakiugi. Thii aayi an 

enl author, wai indirectly accusing his 

ipmdrnce. 

i^ero recommended Pompey to the Ra- 
mans for liieir general upon three accounu, 
as h* wai a man of courage, conduct, and 
good forlune. It wu, periinpf, for the reaina 
imely. thai a lerinofgoad 



They 



aoilur 



1 inde 



article of death, 
robe about him, that hi 



r gal he red hi 
. night not fall in 
binielf; and Ifae ^ 
pcareil in Ihe behaviour of Lucretje when ahe 
■tabbed IienetC, wai, thai het body tbould \ie 
ia an atlifude wntky tba suad wUdt had in 



luppoi. 



lanagi-n 



. but a< 



lal of l! 
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deed, I 



ir olber titles, gaielhemielvta 
forluuate. The heatheni. Ja- 
havc valued a man more for 
hii good fortune than for any other i|ualitj, 
which I think ii verv nalurnl for Ihoie who 
have not a itrong 'belief of anolher world. 
For how can I cvnceivc u man crowned witb 
any diatinguiihing bleiaingi, that hu ma. 
lome <TLtrai«i\\ii»rs ^vmft a^ mmft «A -^Kt- 
l(ec<\on\n tom «\«t'0 \\w. ''^'*. ^"^ J^"" ^ 
\pMtna ej*, *»«* v"^*^!* ^'- * 
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vered by my olMerTttionl Whmt ti the rea- 
•OD Honicr*s and Virpl'i heroes do not form 
a resolution, or strike a blow, without the 
conduct and direction of some deity ? Doubt- 
less, because the poets esteemed it the great- 
tst honour to be favoured by the gods, and 
thought the best way of praising a man was, 
to recount those favours which naturally im- 
^ied au extraordinary merit in the person on 
whem they descended- 

Those v^ho believe a future state of rewards 
•nd punishments act very absurdly, if they 
form their opiniunsof a man's merit fruniliis 
successes. But certainty, if I thought the 
whole circle of our being was included be- 
tween our births and deaths, I should think a 
nan's good fortune the measure and. standard 
of his real merit, since Providence would have 
no opportunity of rewarding his virtue and 
perfections, but in the present life. A virtu- 
ous unbeliever, who lies under the pressure 
of misfortunes, has reason to cry out, as 
Ibey say ffrutus did, a little before his death : 
' O virtue, I have worshipped thee as a sub- 
stantial good, but I find thou art an empty 
name.' 

But to return to our first point. Though 
Prudence does undoubtedly in a great mea- 
sure produce our good or ill fortune in the 
world, it is certain there are many unforeseen 
accidents and occurrences, which very often 
pervert the fiuest schemes that can be laid by 
human wisdom. ' The race is not always to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong.' No- 
thing less than infinite wisdom can have an 
absolute command over fortune ; the highest 
degree of it, whi^rh man can possess, is by no 
means equal to fortuitous events, and to such 
contingencies as may rise in the prosecution 
of our affairs. Nay, it very often happens, 
that prude!ice, which has always in it n great 
mixture of caution, hinders a man from being 
so fortunate as he might possibly have been 
without it. A person who only aims at what 
ifl likely to succeed, and follows closely the 
dictates of human prudence, never meets with 
those ereai and unforeseen successes, which 
are often the effect of a sanguine temper or a 
more happy rashness ; and this perhaps may 
be the reason, that, according to the common 
observation, Fortune, like other females, de- 
lights rather in favouring the young than the 

old. 

Upon the whole, since man is so short-sight- 
ed a creature and tlie accidents which may 
happen to him so various, 1 cannot but be of 
Dr. Tillotson's opinion in another case, that 
were thnre any doubt of a Providence, yet it 
certainly would be very desirable there should 
be such a Being of infinite wisdom and good- 
ness, on whose direction we might rely in the 
conduct of human life. 

It is a great presumption to ascribe our suc- 
cesses to our own manfiqemcnt, and not to 
esteem ourselves upon any blessing, rather as 
it is the bounty of heaven than the acquisition 
of our own prudence. I am very well pleased 
with a medal which was struck by QuAen Eli 

beth, a JittJe after the defeat of the invinci 



eitraordinary ereut. ' It it well known how 
the King of Spain, and others who were the 
enemies of that great princess, to derogata 
from her glory, ascribed the ruin of their fleet 
rather to the violence of storms and tempetti, 
than to the bravery of the English. Queen 
Elisabeth, instead of looking upon this at a 
diminution of her honour, valued herself apoa 
such a signal favour of Providence, and a^ 
cordingly, in the reverse of the medal a'oote- 
mentioned, has represented a fleet beaten by a 
tempest, and falling foul upon one another, 
with that religious inscription, ' Affinril Devi, 
ti distipantnr^^ * He blew with his wind, and 
they were scattered.' 

It is remarked of h famous Grecian general, 
whose name I cannot at present recollect,* 
and who had been a particular favourite of 
Fortune, that, upon recounting his Tictories 
among his friends, he added at the end of se- 
veral great actions, ' And in this Fortune had 
no share.' After which it is observed in hittoiy, 
that he never prospered in any thing he under- 
took. 

As arrogance and a conceitedness of our owa 
abilities are very shocking and oflcnsive to men 
of sense and virtue, we may be sure they in 
highly displeasing to that Being who delights 
in an humble mind, and by several of his dis- 
pensatiops seems purposely to show us that oar 
own schemes, or prudence, have no share ia 
our advancements. 

Since on this subject I have already admitted 
several quotations, which have occured to nj 
memory upon writing this paper, I will con- 
clude it with a little Persian fable. A drop of 
water fell out of a cloud into the sea. and find- 
ing itself lost in such an immensity of fluid 
matter, broke out into the following reflectioo: 
'Alas! Wlint an inconsiderable creature am 
I in this prodigious ocean of waters !t My es- 
istencp is of no concern to the universe ; I am 
reduced to a kind of nothing, and am less than 
the least of the works of God.' It so happened 
that an oyster, which lay in the neighbourhood 
of this drop, chanced to gape and swallow it 
up in the midst of this its humble soliloquy. 
The drop, says the fable, lay a great while 
hardening in the shell, until by degrees it was 
ripened into a pearl, which falling into the 
hands of a diver, after a long scries of adven- 
tures, is at present that famous pearl which is 
fixed on the top of the Persian diadem. 
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The man who is always fortuaate, caiinot eari|j kavt 
much rcvnrenco for virtae. 

Insolcncc is the crime of all others which 
every man is apt to rail at; and yet there is 
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t This beautiful little apologue in praise ofmodeatft 

the writer had probably read in Chariiin'a Travel*. (voL 

iii. p. \9%i 4to.) The original is in the Btutan, or Omt' 

dent a work of the celebrated Persian poet HaiSa. Ths 

T Inarucd reader v^ill find both theoriirinal and two Latia 
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•ae respect in irhich Alaost all men living are 
guilty of it, and that is the case of laying a 
greater value upon the gifts of fortune than 
we ought. It is here in England come into 
oar very language, as a propriety of distinction, 
to say, wheu we would speak of persons to their 
advantage. ' They are people of condition.' 
There is no doubt but the proper use of riches 
implies, that a man should exert all the good 
qualities imaginable; and if we mean by a 
nan of condition or quality, one who, accord- 
tor to the wealth he is master of, shows him- 
telf just, beneficent, and charitable, that icrm 
aught very deservedly to be had in the highest 
feneration ; but when wealth is used only as 
it is the support of pomp and luxury, to be 
rich is very far from being a recommendation 
to honour and respect. It is indeed the greatest 
inaolence imaginable, in a creature who would 
laal the extremes of thirst and hunger, if he 
did not prevent his appetites before they call 
upon him, to be so forgetful of the common 
necessities of human nature, as never to cost 
an eye upon the poor and needy. The fellow 
who escaped from a ship which struck upon a 
rack in the west, and joined wKh the country 
people to destroy his brother sailors, and make 
■er a wreck, was thought a most execrable 
creature ; but does not cvory man who enjoyn 
the possession of what he naturally wants, and 
is unmindful of the unsupplied distress of other 
aaen, betray the same temper of mind? When 
a man looks about bim, and, with regard to 
riches and poverty, beholds some drawn in 
pomp and equipage, and they, and their very 
servants, with an air of scorn and triumph, 
orerlooking the multitude that pass by them ; 
and in the same street, a creature of the same 
^nke, crying out, in the name of all that is 
good and sacred, to behold his misery, and 
give him some supply against hunger and 
nakedness ; who would believe these two beings 
were of the same species ? But so it is, that 
the consideration of fortune has taken up alt 
oor minds, and as I have often complained, 
poverty and riches stand in our imaginations 
in the places of guilt and innocence. Birt in 
all seasons there will be some instances of per- 
sons who have souls too large to be taken with 
popular prejudices, and while the rest of man- 
Und are contending for superiority in power 
and wealth, have their thoughts bent upon the 
neceuities of tliose below them. The charity 
schools, which have been erected of late years, 
are the greatest instances of public spirit the 
age has produced. But indeed, when we con- 
sider how long this sort of beneficence has been 
an foot, it is rather from the good management 
•f those instinitions, than from the number or 
▼ahie of the benefactions to them, that they 
asake so great a figure. One would think it 
impossible that in the space of fourteen years 
there should not have been five thousand 
pounds bestowed in gifts this way. nor sixteen 
liundred children, including males and females, 
pot out to methods of industry. It is not al- 
lowed me to speak of luxury and folly with 
the severe spirit they deserve; f shall only 
therefore say, I shall very readily compound 
with eify lady in a hooped prtticvat, if she' 



gives the price of oae half yard of the lUk to* 

wards clothing, feeding, and instructing an 
innocent helpless creature, of her owu sex, in 
one of these schools. The consciousness of 
such an action will give her features a nobler 
life on this illustrious day,'* than ail thejewelf 
that can hang in her hair, or can be clustered 
in her bosom. It would be uncourtly to speak 
in harsher words to the fair, but to men one 
may take a little more freedom. It is moa- 
strous how a man ran live with so little re* 
flection, as to fancy he is not in a conditioa 
very unjust and disproportioncd to the rest of 
mankind, while he enjoys wealth, and exerts 
no benevolence or boonty to others. As for 
this particular occasion of these schools, there 
connot any ofi*er more worthy a generous mind. 
Would you do an handsome thing without re* 
turn ; do it for an infant that is not sensible 
of the obligation. Would you do it for public 
good ; do it for one who will be an honest 
artificer. Would you do it for the sake of 
heaven ; give it to one who shall be instructed 
in the worship of Him for whose sake you give 
it. It is, methinks, a most laudable institutioa 
this, if it were of no other expectation than 
that of producing a race of good and usefid 
servants, who will ^ave more than a liberal, 
a religious education. What would not a man 
do in common prudence, to lay out in purchase 
of one about him, who would add to all his 
orders he gave the weight of the command* 
ments, to enforce an obedience to them ? for 
one who would consider his master as bis fa- 
ther, his friend, and benefactor, upon easy 
terms, and in expectation of no other return 
but moderate wages and gentle usage 7 It is 
the common vice of children to rim too much 
among the servants; from sucli as are educated 
in such places they would see nothing but low- 
liness in the servant, which would not be dis- 
ingenuous in the child. All the ill offices and 
defamatory whispers, which take their birth 
from domestics, would be prevented, if this 
charity could be made universal : and a good 
man might have a knowledge of the whole life 
of the persons he designs to take into his house 
for his own service, or that of his family or 
children, long before they were admitted. 
This would create endearing dependencies : 
and the obligation would have a paternal air 
in the master, who would be relieved from 
much care and anxiety by the gintitude and 
diligence of an hurablfvfriend attending him as 
his servant. I full into this discourse from a 
letter sent to me, to give me notice that fifty 
boys would be clothed, and take their seats (at 
the charge of some generous benefactors) in 
St. Bride's chjjirch, on Sunday next. I wish I 
could promise to myself any thing which my 
correspondent seems to expect from a publi- 
cation of it in this paper ; for there can be 
nothing added to what so many excellent and 
learned men have said on this occasion. But 
that there may be something here which would 
move a generous mind, like that of him who 



wrote to me, I shall transcribe an bandsoaia 
paragraph of Dr. Snape's sermon on these cha- 
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ritiei, which my correspondent encloses) with 
hia letter. 

* The wise PruTidence has amply compen- 
sated t-ic di«nHvaiitajerfs of the poor and indi- 
gent, ID wHiiliiig mnii,v of the conveniencci of 
tbii life, by a more' abuiutani provision for 
their hiippmoita in the next, llud they been 
higher born, or more richly eiidowed, they 
would have wanted this manner of education, 
of which those only enjoy the benefit, who are 
low eiiou£:li to submit to it; where they have 
such ad run tildes «i it hout money, and without 
price, an the rich cannot purcliHce with it. 
The leaniin? which is 'jivcn i« ffeiierallv more 
edifying in them, than (hat which is Kold to 
others. Thus do thcv become more exalted 
in goodness, by being depressed in fortune, 
and their poverty is, in reality, their prefer- 
ment.' T. 



JVb. 295.] Ihurtdny, February 7, 171 1-12. 

Proili^iinoa fepmit piTcunteni fri'inio.i ceutum: 
Atvfl-ji '>xhHiista rrilMvuo iHilluIrt area 
Nunimuii, «'t eiJeonKrrDpcr tollatur aoiTVo, 
Noa unquam rfpulat, quaoti sibi guadi.i constant. 

Ju9. dat. vi. 381. 

Bol womankiaJ, that uvver know* o'ninan, 
Down i» tlir lireif- their ninkiuj; fortuiinii<ir:iin: 
Hourly th«;y yitt', 'nid Kpead, and wiut*:, and wear, 
Aadtfaiok no iiltaHure caa b« bought !oo dear. 

Dry den. 

* MH. SPKCTA TOR, 

*1 AM turned of uiy ijreat climacteric, and 
am nHturaliy a mini of a meek temper. About 
a doxcn yi'ars ago i was married, for my sins, 
toa^oinit;: wuman of a good famil;-', and of an 
high spiiit ; but could not bring her to close 

had entered into a treaty 



are any precedents for this aiage, among our 
ancestors : or whether you find any mentioo of 
pin-money in Grotius, Puffendorf, or any other 
of the civillians. 

* 1 am ever the humblest of your admirers, 

'JOSIAH FRIBBLE, ESQ. 

As there is no man living who is a mote 
professed advocate for the t air-sex than my- 
self, so there is none that would be more ua- 
willing to invade any of their ancient rights 
and privileges; but as the doctrine of pin- 
money is of a late date, unknown to our great 
grand-mothers, and not yet received by ma- 
ny of our modern ladies. I think it is for 
the interest of both sexes to keep it fron 
spreading. 

Mr. Fribble may not, perhaps, be much mis- 
taken where he intiniates, that the supplying a 
man's wife with pin-money, is furnishing her 
with arms against himself, and in a manner b^ 
coming accessary to his own dishonour. We 
may, infleed, generally observe, that in propor- 
tion as a woman is more or less beautiful, aad 
her husband advanced in years, khe stands ia 
need of a greater or less number of pins, aoi 
upon a treaty of marriage, rises or falls in her 
demands accordingly. ft must likewise be 
owned, that high quality in a mistress does ve> 
ry much inflame this article in the marriage- 
reckoning. 

But where the a^c and circumstances of both 
panics are pretty much upon a level. I cannot 
but think the insisting upon pin-money is vcrr 
extraordinary ; and yet we And several maichef 
broken off upon this very head. What «uuU 
a foreigner, or one who is a stranger to thii 
practice, think of a lover that forsakes hii 
niistre.<<%, because ho 'ia not willing to keep her 



with nie, before I 

with her longer than that of t!ic grand alii 

ance. Among other articles, it was therein i„ pins/ But what would he tiiiiVk f the" mis- 

etipnhued, that she shouhl have 4t.Hil. a yeur't^eKs, should he he informed that she asks five 

for pin-money, which I obliged myself to pay |„,.' six hundred pounds a year for this use- 

quarterly into the hands of one, who acted a.s;3),oui(] ^ man unacquainted with our custonK 

her plenipotentiary in that aflnir. I have ever j[,i» told the sums which aie allowed in tireat 

since religion>ly observed mv part in thi^ sol-, i{,-i(,|i|,^ ^mdcr the title of pin-money, what a 



emn uj^reement. 



Now. sir, so it Is, that the 
lady lias had several children since I married 
her ; to which, if 1 shouhl credit our malicious 
neighbours, her pin-money has not a little 
rontributod. The education of these my chil- 
dren, who, contrary to my expectation, arc 
born tome every year, straitens me so much, 
that 1 have bvj^ged their mother to free me 
from the obltgution of the abo\c-mentioned 
pin-money, that it may go towards making a 
provision* for her family. This proposal makes 
her noble bhiod swell in her veins, insomuch, 
that fniding me a little tardy in my last quar- 
ter s payment, she threatens me every day to 
arrest me ; and proceeds so far as to tell me, 
that if 1 do not do her justice, I shall die in 
a jail. To this she adds, when her passion will 
let her argue calmly, th.it she has several play- 
dehts on her hund, which must be discharf;c(i 
very suddenly, and that she cannot lose her 
money as bccoiues a woman of her fashion, if 
she makes me any abatement in this article. I 
hope, sir, you will take an occasion from hence 



fo f^'ivc your opinion upon a subject w(iich you without actually separating from thpir bus* 
Jinvt* nfft rat toiiehfrA, and infonn \w if Ihcrclbands. But with submisiion, I think a wo- 



prodigious consumption of pins would he think 
there was in this island. ' A pin a da\.* says 
our frugal proverb, ' is a groat a year :' to 
that, according to this calculation, my I'riendl 
Fribble's wife must every year make use ot' 
oiffht millions six hundred and forty thnusaud 
new pins. 

1 am not ignorant that our British ladies 
allege they comprehend under this general 
term, several oth(>r conveniencies of life : I 
could therefore wish, for the honour of my 
countrywomen, that they had rather called it 
needle-money, which might have implied some- 
thing of good housewifery, and not have givea 
the malicious world occasion to think, that 
dress and trifles have always the uppermost 
place in a woman's thoughts. 

I know several of my fair readers urge, ia 
defence of this practice, that it is but a ueccs- 
sary provision they make tor themselves, iu 
case their husband proves a churl, or a miter: 
so that they consider this allowance as a kind 
of alimony, which they may lay their claim to. 
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n who will g^iire up henelf to a man in 
marriagre, where there is the least room 
for such an apprehension, and trust her per- 
■on to one whom she will Aot rely on for 
the common necessaries of life, may very pro- 
perly be accused (in the phrase of an home- 
ly proverb,) of being * penny wise and pound 
foolish.' 

It is observed of over-cautious g^enerals. that 
they never engage in a battle without securing 
m. retreat, in case the event should not answer 
their expectations; on the other hand, the 
l^tvatest cooquerers have burnt their ships, or 
iMToke down the bridges behind them, as being 
determined either to succeed or die in the en- 
ipgement. In the same manner I should very 
much suspect a woman who takes such pre- 
cautions for her retreat, and contrives methods 
Imw she may live happily, without the affcc- 
tioo of one to whom she joins herself for life. 
Separate purses between man and wife are, 
is my opinion, as unnatural as separate beds. 
A marriage cannot be happy, whore the plea- 
sores, inclinations, and interests of both par- 
ties are not the same. There is no greater 
ischement to love in the mind of man, than 
the sense of a person's depending upon him for 
her ease and happiness ; as a woman usos all 
lier endeavours to please the person whom she 
looks upon as her honour, her comfort, and 
lier support. 

For this reason I am not very much sur- 
prised at the behaviour of a rousrh country 
fquire, who, being not a little shocked nt the 
proceeding of a young widow that would not 
recede fVom her demands of pin-mnncy, wns 
•o enraged at her mercenary temper, thnt ho 
toM her in great wrath, ' A« much as she 
thought him her slave, he would nhow all the 
world he did not care a pin for her.* Upon 
which she flew out of the room, and never saw 
ber more. 

Socrates in Plato's Alcibiadcs says, he was 
informed by one who had travellod through 
Persia, that as he passed over a great tract of 
land, and inquired what the name of the place 
was, they told him it was the Quoon's Girdle : 
to which he adds, that another wido field which 
lay by it, was called the Qtioon's Veil: and that 
ia the same manner there was a large portion 
of ground set aside for every part of her ma- 
jesty's dress. Those lands might not be im 



always adds, that though he did not care for 
fine clothes himself, there should not have 
been a woman in thcL country better dressed 
than my lady Covcrley. Sir Roger, perhaps 
may in this, as well as in many other of his 
devices, appear something odd and singular ; 
hut if the humour of pin-money prevails, I 
think it would be very proper for every gentle- 
man of an estate, to mark out so many acres 
of it under the title of ' The Pius.' L. 
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'dear spec, 
' Having lately conversed much with the 
fair-sex on the subject of your speculations 
(which, since their appearance in public, have 
been the chief exercise of the female loquatious 
faculty) 1 found the fair-ones po«5CRsed with a. 
dissatisfaction at your prefixing Greek mottos 
to the frontispieces of your late paper; and, 
as a man of gallantry, I thought it a duty in- 
cumbent on me to impart it to you, in hopes 
of a reformation, which is only to be etTected 
by a restoration of the Latin to the usual dig- 
nity in your papers, which, of late, the Greek, 
to thegreat displeasure of your fem.ile readers^ 
has usurpetl; for though the Latin has the 
recommendation of being as unintelligible to 
them as the Greek, yet being written of the 
fame character with their mother tongue, by 
the assistance of a spelling-hook it is legible ; 
which quality the Greek wants: and since the 
introduction of opents into this nation, the 
ladies are so charmt^d with sound** abstracted 
from their ideas, that they adore and honour 
the sound of Latin, as it is old Italian. I an 
a solicitor for the fair-sex, and therefore think 
myself in that character more likely to be pre- 
valent in this request, than if 1 should subscribe 
myself by my proper name. J. M.' 

' I desire you may insert this in one of your 
speculations, to show my zeal for removing the 
dissatisfaction of the fair-sex, and restoring 
^ou to their favour.' 

* SIR, 



' I was some time since iu company witb a 
properly called the Queen of Persia's pin-mo- 1 young officer, who entertained us with the 



■ey 
I 



rempmber my friend Sir Roger, who I 
dare say, never read this passage in Plato told 
aesome time since, that upon his courting 
the perverse widow (of whom I have given an 
account in former papers) he had disposed of 
■n hundred acres in a diamond ring, which he 
would have presented her witik, had she thonght 
it to accept it : tfnd that upon her wedding- 
day, she should have carried on her head fifty 
of the Ullestoaks upon his estate.. He further 
informed me, that he would have given her a 
Doal-pit to keep her in clean linen, that he 
would have allowed her the profits of a wind- 
Biill for her fans, and have presented her once 
in three years, with the shearing of his sheep 
for her onder-petticoats. To which tlie kni^t 

Vol', r. 



conquest he had made over a female neigh- 
bour of his ; when a gentleman who stood by 
as I suppose, envying the captain's good for- 
tune, asked him what reason he had to believe 
the lady admired him? *' Why," says he, " my 
lodgings are opposite to hers, and she is con- 
tinually at her window, eitherat work, reading, 
taking snufi*, or putting herself in some toying 
posture on purpose to draw my eyes that way." 
The confession of this vain soldier made me 
reflect on some of my own actions; for you 
must know, sir. I am often at a window which 
fronts the apartments of several gentlemen, 
;vho I doubt not have the same opinion of me. 
I must own I love to look at them all, one for 
being well dressed, a second for IvU Cvvs». ^^«»< 
and one \i«ivV\t.v\vt otv^,\\^caOTiR.V^\*^^N«M>. 
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r othrn, Ihal I hrlipTc think I hKv. 
coiirHgeii IhRm Trnm my window: bul pray Irl 
mr hnv your opinion afihr uip of the window, 
in the apnrlmcnt o( a beautiful lady ; and how 
often the mny Inoh out at the lame man, with- 
out bfinc luppDicil to hnvp a minil to jump 
out to him. Your**, 

• AURELIA CARELE3S.' 



' I hiTe Tor lome time made la*« to m lady, 
who rccelTpd it with all (he kind rtlunii I 
ooghi to Pippu'l ; but without any proTOcation, 
that 1 know of, the hai of lata ibunned me 
with the utmuit abhorrence, Iniatnucli that 
(he went out of church l»t Sunday in the 
uidii or divine (crrice, upon my coming into 
the name p«w. Pray, lir, what moil I do in 
Ihii huitneu T Your aervant, 

•EUPHUES' 
Let her alone (en day). 

'■n. irrCTATnn, York, Jan. SO 1TII-12. 

' We harp m this town n «or1 of people who 
pretend 10 wit, and write lampooni ; I have 
lately been the iiibject of one of them. The 
■cribblcr hN<l not i^iiii* cnon^h in vene to 
torn my age, aa indeed 1 am »n old maid, into 
raillery, for cITeirling n yonthier turn than i* 
eoniiatent wilh my limi-nf day; and therefore 
' he makei the title of his madrigal. The cha- 
racter of Mn. Juilith T^oTebiuie, born in the 
year \(m. IVh.ii 1 dcnire of you is, thnl rou 
dicallow Ih»t a cnxcnnib. who prcteniU 






tan any in proic. 



Bhe 

s I humbly copceiTe will 
its, who indeed lake a 
nay any Ihin^ in rhyme. 



'SrSANSA LOVEBANE.' 



ir paper 



' (Vearenereral of n», senllrmnn and ladict, 
who board in the snmc home, mid nHer dinner 
oneof our coiiipnnyCan Hgreeable mnn enouEh 
otherwiae) atandaup. andrenda i 
aa all. We are the civtieal peopl't 
to one another, nnrl therefure I nm lorcea i' 
thia way of desiring our reader, when he i 
doing this office, not to stand afore the Grc 
Thii will be a general good to our family, Ihi 
cold weather. He will, I know, take jj to b 
our common reqnut when he comes to theae 
worda, " Pray, air, lit down j" which [ desin 
yon to insert, and you will particularly obligi 
Your daily reader, 
'CHARITY FROST.' 



' I am a great lover of . 
perform ao well aa inme o 
my oiil-of-lhn-wfiy coperi, 
grimaces, I do not fail to . - , 

pmrtifular the ladiet. who Inueh iinmoAeta\«\3 






riidi tell ma that they do it in deri 
nniild adviae me to leave it off, withal that I 
niiitie myaeir ridiciiloiia. I do not know whM 
rn do in Ihia affair, but I am revoWed not to 
r;ivi' over npon any account, until 1 have (he 
opiiiioD of the Spectator, 

Your humble aervani, 

JOHW THOTT.' 

U Mr. TrotI ia not awkward out of time, he 
haa a right lo dance let who will laughj bat 
if he hai no ear he will interrupt otheri : and 
I am of opinion he ahcHild ait tlill. Giren aa- 
der my band Ihiianfa of February. 1711-12. 

T. THE SPECTATOR. 
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pcrtkctbHUIiai WHDewhDTe h>T< mmols^CVHd. 

rrEllwbatl haveaaid in my laat SalDrday^ 
paper, I (hall enter on the ■ubjett of Ihia with- 
oul fnrther preface, and remark the aenfal 
defccta which appear in the Ikble, the dw- 
radera, the aealimenti, and the lan^iagaat 
Millon'a Paradiae Loii ; not doubting bnt the 
reader will pardon me, if I allege at the aaw 
il ine whaleier may he aaid for the eitenualiaa 
of such defccta. The ffnt Impcrfeetion whick 
I ihill obaerve in the l^ble It, that iheeveal of 
il it unhappy. 

The fable of every poem ia, according M 
Arislolle'a diviiion, either aimple or iraplei. 
It it called aimple when there Is no change «f 
foi'lune ill it ; implei, when the fortune of Iha 
chief actor change* from bad lo good, or fros 
conil In bad. The implex fable ii thougfd Iha 
mo«l perfect : I suppose, because it it mnn 
pioper lo stir up Ihe pasaiont of the reader. 
ntid to surprise liim with a grratar rariely of 
a^rcidenta. 

The implex fnhleis therefore of (wo kindt. in 
Ih'' lint, the chief actor makes hi* way throt^k 
a long series of dangers and difficulties, mill 
hp arrives at houonr and prosperilr, ns we set 
in The stories of I'lyaies and .Eneas ; in th« 
srrond, the chief artor in the pnem falll fro« 
some eminent pilch of honour and proiperily. 
li](n misery and disgrace. Thus we see .\du 

happinesa, into the moil abject condition of 

Itie most faking Iragedien among the ae- 
fie^itK, were built on Ihia Inil lort of iuipin 
Tnlile, particularly the tragedy of (Edipaa. 
n filch proceeds upon a story, if we may beliera 
\riilotlr, the most proper for tragedy that 
could be invented by Ihe wit of man. I have 
faken some paina in a former paper to tboWi 
Ihni this kind of implex fable, wherein tbt 
inppy, 19 more apt to affect an ai 



t Ihan 



f first 1 



nd: I 



ding many excellent pieces among tl 

la, aa well aa moal of those which 

1 written of lale years in nur oam coi 

corapMii WiP »»\Kfl«^B contrary plana. I must 

.«A».ia\i\.vn <iwti,ftiaV\ vVmV«\\X«iAif (W>le, v 
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is the most perfect in tragedy, if not go pro- 
per for an heroic poem. 

Milton »eenu to have been sensible of this 
imperfection in his fable, and has therefore 
endeavoured to cure it by several expedients; 
particularly by the mortification which the 
g^reat advei'sary of muukind meets with upon 
his return to the assembly of infernal spirits 
as it is described in a beautiful passag^e of the 
third book; and likewise by the vision wherein 
Adam, at the close of the poem, sees his off- 
spring, triumphing over his great enemy, and 
himself restored to a happier paradise than 
that from which he fell. 

There is another objection against Milton's 
fable, which is indeed almost the same with 
the former, though placed in a different light, 
siamely — ^That the hero in the Paradise Lost 
Is unsuccessful, and by no means a match for 
his enemies. This gave occasion to Mr. Dry- 
dens's redectiou, that the devil was in reality 
Milton's hero. 1 think I have obviated this 
objection in my first paper. The Paradise 
XfOst is an epic, or a narrative poem, and he 
that looks for au hero in it, searches for that 
whi.:h Milton never intended ; but if he will 
Deeds fix the name of an hero upon any per- 
son in it, it is certainly the Messiah who is the 
hero, both in the principal action, and in the 
chief episodes. Paganism could not furnish 
out a real action for a fable greater than that 
of the Iliad or iEncid, and therefore an hea 
then could not form an higher notion of apoem 
than one of that kind, which they call an he- 
roic. Whether Milton's is not of a sublimcr 
■ature 1 will not presume to determine; it i% 
sufficient that 1 show there is in the Paradise 
Lof t all the greatness of plan, regularity of 
design, and masterly beauties which we disco- 
ver in Homer and Virgil. 

I must in the next place observe, that Mil- 
ton has interwoven in the texture of his fable 
some particulars which do not seem to have 
probability enough for an epic poem, particu- 
larly in the actions which he ascribes to Sin 
nnd Death, and the picture which he draws of 
the ' Limbo of Vanity ' with other passages 
in the second book. Such allegories rather 
anvour of the spirit of Spencer and Ariosto, 
than of Homer aikl Virgil. 

In the structure of his poem he has likewise 
Admitted too many digressions. It is finely 
observed by Aristotle, that the author of an 
hefoic poem should seldom speak himself, but 
throw as much of his work as he can into the 
mouths of those who are his principal actors. 
Aristotle has given no reason for this precept : 
but I presume it is because the mind of the 
resuier is more awed and elevated, when he 
hears ^iieas or Achilles speak, than when 
Virgil or Homer talk in their own i>erson8. 
Besides that assuming the character of an 
eminent mau is apt to fire the imagination, 
and raise the ideas of the author. Tully tells 
ut, roentiouing his dialogue of old age, in 
which Cato is the chief speaker, that upon 
a review of it he was agreeably imposed up- 
on, and fancied that it was Cato, and not he 
himself, who uttered his thoughts on that 
•abject. 



If the reader would be at ths pains to see 
how the story of the Iliad and the ^ueid is 
delivered by those persons who act in it, he 
will be surprised to find how little either of 
these poems proceeds from the authors. Mil- 
ton has. in the general disposition of his fa- 
ble, very finely observed this great rule ; in- 
somuch that there is scarce a tenth part of it 
which comes from the poet ; the rest is spoken 
cither by Adam or Eve, or by some good or 
evil spirit who is engaged either in their des- 
truction or defence. 

From what has been here observed it ap- 
pears, that digressions are by no means to be 
allowed of in an epic poem. If the poet, even 
in the ordinary course of his narration, 
should speak as little afe possible, he should 
certainly never let his narration sleep for the 
sake of any reflections of his own. 1 have 
often observed, with a secret admiration, that 
the longest reflection in the iEneid is in that 
passage of the tenth book, where Turnus is 
represented n» dressing himself in the spoils 
of Pallns, whom he had slain. Virgil here 
lets his fable stand still, for the sake of the 
following remark. ' How is the mind of'man 
ignorant of fu.urity, and uaaMe to bear pros- 
perous fortune with moderation ! The time will 
come when Turnus shall wish that he 
had left the body of Pallns untouched, and 
curse the day on which he dressed himself 
in these spoils.' As the great event of the 
iEneid, and the death of Turnus, wh;Ym^neas 
slew because he saw him adorned with the 
spoils of Pallas, tuins upon this incident, 
Virgil weot out of his way to make this re- 
flection upon it, without which so small a cir- 
cumstance might possibly have slipt out of 
his reader's memory. Lucan, who was an 
injudicious poet, lets drop his story very fre- 
quently for the sake of his unnecessary di- 
gressions, or his diverticula, ai Scaliger 
calls them. If he gives us an account of the 
prodigies which precede the civil war, he de- 
claims upon the occasion, and shows how 
much happier it would be for man, if he 
did not feel bis evil fortune before it comes 
to pass ; and suffer not only by its real weight, 
biH by the apprehension of it. Milton's com- 
plaint for his blindness, his panegyric on mar- 
riage, his reflections on Adam and Eve's 
going naked, of the angels eating, and se- 
veral other passages in his poem, are liable 
to the same exception, though I must confess 
there is so great a beauty in thes«; very di- 
gressions, that I would not wish them out of 
his poem. 

I have in a former paper spoken of the 
characters of Milton's Paradise Lost, and 
declared my opinion, as to the allegorical 
persons who are introduced in it. 

If we look into the sentiments, I think they 
are sometimes defective under the following 
heads ; first, as there are several of them too 
much pointed, and some that degenerate even 
into puns. Of this last kind I am afraid iiv 
that in the first book, where, speakin; of the 
pygmies, he calls them 
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lay befort my reader the fullovring letter, 
■nd leave it with him to make his owu use of 
it, withont adding any reMectious of my own 
upon the subject matter. 



■P£CTATUB, 

' Having carefully )>eru«ed a letter sent you 
by Josiah Fribble, Ewq. with your subsequent 
discourse upon pin-money, I do presume to 
trouble vou with an account of mv own case, 
which I look upon to he no less deploiable 
thaa that of 'squirr Fribble. 1 am a person of 
no extraction, having begun the world with a 
■aall parcel of rusty iron, iind was for some 
rears commonly known bv the name of Jack 
Anvil.* I have naturally a very happy genius 
for getting money, insomuch that by the age 
of five and twenty, I had ycraped together four 
thousand two hundred pounds, five shillings, 
and a few odd pence. I then launched out 
into considerable business, and became a bold 
trader both by sea and land, which in a few 
years raised me a very great fortune. For 
these my good services I was knighted in the 
thirty-fifth year of ray age, and lived with great 
dignity among my city neighboars by the name 
of Sir John Anvil. Being in my temper very 
ambitious, 1 was now bent upon making a fa- 
mily, and accordingly resolved that my de- 
scendants should have a dash of good blood in 
their veins. In order to this, I made love to 
the Lady Mary Oddly, an indigent yoang wo- 
man of quality. To cut short the marriage- 
treaty, I threw her a carte blanche, as oar 
news-papers call it, desiring her to write upon 
it her own terms. She was very concise in her 
demands, insistmg only that the disposal of 
my fortune, and the regulation of my family, 
should be entirely in her hands. Her father 
and brothers appeared exceedingly averse to 
this match, and would not see me for some 
time; hut at present are so well reconciled, 
that th«*y dine with me uliuogt ewery day, and 
have borrowed oousidcrable buius of me; which 
my Lady Mary very often twits me with, when 
she would show me how kind her relations 
are to me. She had no ponion, as I told you 
b('fi>r<'; but wlint whe wanted in fortune she 
makcK up in pirit Shr at first changed my 
name to Sir Juhn Knvil, and at present writes 
)iersf;If Mary Eaville. 1 have had some chil- 
dren by her, whom she has christened with the 
surnames of her family, in order, as she tells 
nie. to wear out the homolinoss of their pa- 
rentage hv the father's side. Our eldest son is 
the honourable Oddly Envillr, Knq. and our 
eldest daughter Hnrriot FiUville. Upon her 
first coming into my fnmilv. she turned off a 
parcel of very careful servants, who had been 
long with nie. and introduced in their stead a 
couple of hinck-a-moors. and three or four very 
genteel fellows in laced liveries, besides her 
French woman, who is perpetually making a 
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noise in the house, in b language which nobody 
understands, except my Lady Mary. She next 
set herself to reform every room of my kooH, 
having glaxed all my chimney-pieces with look- 
ing-glasses, and planted every comer with suck 
heaps of china, that I am obliged to move abom 
my own house with the greatest caution and 
circumspection, for fear of hurting some of 
ouk* brittle furniture. She makes an iUuiai- 
nation once a week with wax candles in one 
of the largest rc»onis, in order, as she phrases 
it, to sec company: at which time she always 
desires me to be abroad, or to confine myself 
to the cockloft, that I may not disgrace her 
among her visitants of quality. Her footmen, 
as I told you before, are such beaus that I do 
not much care for asking them questions; 
when I do, they answer me with a saucy frown, 
and say that ertry thing which I fiud fault 
with was done by my Lady Mary's order. 
She tells me, that she intends they shall wear 
swords with their next liveries, having latdy 
observed the footmen of two or three persons 
of quality hanging behind the coach with swords 
by their sides. As soon as the first houeymoou 
was over, I represented to her the unreason- 
ableness of those daily innovations which she 
made in my family ; but she told me, I was no 
longer to consider myself as Sir John Anvil, 
but as her hukband ; aud added, with a frown, 
that I did not seem to know who she was. I 
was surprised to be treated thus, after such 
familiarities as had passed between us. But 
she has since given me to know, that whatever 
freedoms she may sometimes indulge me in, 
she expects in gereral to be treated with the 
respect that is due to her birth and quality. 
Our children have been trained up from their 
infancy with so many accounts of their mo- 
ther's family, that they know the stories of all 
the great men and women it hajt produced. 
Their mother tells them, that such an one 
commanded in such a sea-engagement, that 
their great-grandfather had a horse shot under 
him at Edge-hill, that their uncle was at the 
siege of Buda, and that her mother danced in 
a ball at court with the Duke of Monmouth ; 
with abundance of fiddle-faddle of the same 
nature. I was the other day a little out of 
countenance at a <|uestion of my little daugh- 
ter Harriot, who asked me, with a great deal 
of innocence, why I never told them of the 
generals and admirals that had been in my 
family ? As for my eldest son. Oddly, he has 
been so spirited up by his mother, thnt if he 
does not mend his manners I shall go near to 
disinherit him. He drew his sword upon me 
before he was nine years old, and told me that 
he expected to be used like a gentleman: upon 
my offering to correct him for his insolence, 
my Lady Mary stept in between ns. and told 
me that I ought to consider there was some 
diOerence between his mother and mine. She 
is perpetually finding out the features of her 
own relations in every one of my children, 
though, by the way, I have a little chnb-faoed 
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eonrene whh the children as little as possi- 
ble, that they may not learn any of my awk- 
ward tricks. 

' Yon must fkrther know, since I am open- 
ings my heart to you, that she thinks herself 
my superior in sense, as much as she is in qna- 
lity, and therefore treats me like a plain well- 
meanings man, who does not know the world. 
She dictates to me in my own business, sets 
me rig^ht in points of trade, and if I disag^ree 
with her about any of my ships at sea, won- 
ders that I will dispute with her, when I know 
Tery well that her great-g^nd father was a 
llaf-ofiicer. 

' To complete my sufferings, she has teas- 
ed me for this quarter of a year last past to re- 
more into one of the squares at the other end 
of the town, promising', for my encourage- 
ment, that I shall have as good a cock- 
loft as any gentleman in the square ; to which 
the Honourable Oddly Enrille, Esq. always 
adds, like a jack-a-napes as he is, that he 
hopes it will be as near the court as pos- 
sible. 

' In short, Mr. Spectator, I am so much out 
of my natural element, that to recover my old 
way of life, I would be content to beein the 
world ag^ain, and be plain Jack AnrU; but, 
alas ! I am in for life, and am bound to sub- 
scribe myself, with great sorrow of heart, 
' Tour humble servant, 

L. * JOHN ENVILLE, KNT.' 

No. 900.] Wednesday, February 13, 1711-12. 

—— Divemni vitio vitfam prc^ mi^a. 

H»r. Ep. zviii. Lib. 1. 9. 
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SPKCTATOB, 

' Wbiii you talk of the subject of iove, and 
the relations arising from it, methinks you 
should take care to leave no fault unobserved 
which concerns the state of marriag^e. The 
^eat vexation that I have obsei'ved in it is. 
that the wedded couple seem to want oppor- 
tunities of being often enough alone together, 
and are forced to quarrel and bo fond before 
company. Mr. Hotspar and his lady, in a room 
fall of their friends, are ever saying something 
so smart to each other, and that but just 
within rules, that the whole company stand in 
the utmost anxiety and suspense, for fear of 
their falling into extremities which they could 
not be present at. On the other side, Tom 
Faddie and his pretty spouse, wherever they 
come, are billing at such a rate, as they think 
must do our hearts good to behold them. Can- 
not you possibly propose a mean between be- 
fasg wasps and doves in public ? I should think, 
if yon advised to hate or love sincerely it would 
be l>etter : for if they would be so discreet as 
to hate from the very bottom of their hearts, 
their aversion would be too strong for little 
gibes every moment : and if they loved- with 
that calm and noble valour which dwells in 
the heart, with a warmth like that of Vife 
Mood, they woald not be bo impatient of their 
MM to fall into otwervable Ibndnets 



This method, in each case, would save appear- 
ances : but as those who offend on the fond 
side are by much the fewer, I would have you 
begin with them, and go on to take notice of 
a most impertinent licerse married women 
take, not only to be very loving to their spouses 
in public, but -also make nauseous allusicps to 
private familiarities and the like. Lucina is 
a lady of the greatest discretion, you must 
know, in the world ; and withal very much • 
physician. Upon the strength of these two 
qualities there is nothing she will not speak of 
before us virgins ; and she every day talks 
with a very grave air in such a manner as is ve- 
ry improper so much as to be hinted at but to 
obviate the greatest extremity. Those whom 
they call goMl bodies, notable people, hearty 
neighbours, and the purest goodest company 
in 5ie world, are the great offenders in this 
kind. Here I think I have laid before you an 
open field for pleasantry ; and hope you will 
show these people that at least they are not 
witty : in which you will save from many a 
blush a daily sufferer, who is very much 
' Tour most humble servant, 

' SUSANNA LOVE WORTH.' 

'MR. SPECTATOR, 

' In yours of Wednesday the 30th past, yon 
and your correspondents are very severe on a 
sort of men, whom you call male coquettes; 
Imt without any other reason, in my apprehen- 
sion, than that of paying a shallow compli- 
ment to the lair-sex, by accusing some men of 
imaginary faults, that the women may not 
seem to be the more faultly sex ; though at the 
same time you suppose there are some so weak 
as to be imposed upon by fine things and false 
addresses. I cannot persuade myself that your 
design is to debar the sexes the benefit of each 
other's conversation within the rules of ho- 
nour ; nor will yon, I dare say , recommend to 
them, or encourage the common tea-table 
talk, much less that of politics and matters of 
state: and if these are forbidden subjects of 
discourse, then, as long as there are any wo- 
men in the world who take a pleasure in hear- 
ing themselves praised, and can bear the sight 
of a man prostrate at their feet, so long I shall 
make no wonder, that there are those of the 
other sex who will pay them those impertinent 
humiliatioos. We should have few people such 
fools as to practise flattery, if all were so wise 
as to despise it. I do not deny but you would 
do a meritorious act, if you could prevent all 
impositions on the simplicity of young women; 
but I must confess, I do not apprehend you 
have laid the fault on the proper persons ; and 
if I trouble you with my thoughts upon it, I 
promise myself your pardon. Such of the sex 
as are raw and innocent, and most exposed to 
these attacks, have, or their parents are much 
to blame if they have not, one to advise and 
guard them, and are obliged themselves to 
take care of tiiem ; but if these, who ou^ht 
to hinder men from all opportunities of this 
sort of conversation « mn^^tcdl «i^ Vwax ^xv<i»>sK%^^ 
and v>Tomo\e \\, \\\«^. *wv^\o^iw \% ^*x^ \xvix^^^^ 
lYiere. ate mvxiv^. \kxVi%\e x^%*wv% ^w ^*' "^^' 
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•idc > part i(tbra>cled. Soinewomeii ther 
arewbaaiw Rrrivcd at 7 ran of riitcri^tiDD, 
■inn Btc gi>l nul "( the handi of tboir parri)! 
■Dd fpiTCnion, nnil arc if( up for ihemielm 
who are yet liabli to their ■ttcmpin; but i 
th«e are pretailcd up^.n, you muii eicuie m 
in lay the hull u|«in them, tliat tbeir wtciloi 
ii not ([rown with Ihclr yean. My clicu 
Ht. Strcphon, whom you ■umtDOned In di 
dare liimwir. giytn you Ihauki jiowrver fc 
your waniinf;, and Iw^ the. ftvaiir only t 
cnlnT^ hi* lime for n week, or 1.1 the lai 
day of the term, and theo lie will appear gn 
til, and pray no day o?er. 

' PHILAKTROPOS.' 

■ I >ni la.l niglK toViiit a lady whom 
■udi eRtretn, and always took for my friend 
but met Willi 10 Ttry differeot aretef''"" '"">' 
what I euppcled, tliat I eannot help npplvin 
mrielf tn you nu lhi« orcasion. In (he tooi 
ofthat civility and familiarity I used 10 h 
treated with hy her. nn aflected MrangeniKB i 
her look*, and roldnciiin her behaviour, pin ir 
ly told m " 
the I 
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one; therefore I hope y<ni will think it a lif 
■Dhiect forsomcpBrtofaSpeetaloT. Kepleat- 

•cIvM lowaidt thi* valetudinary frieudshrp, 
■ubje<-t to to manv heatB and noldi, and you 
will oblige, ' Sir, 

' Tour humble lervant. 

•MIRANDA.' 

■ 1 eBniio't forbear ncknowledpinc the de- 
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which lia*a once mad* ui Tcmaftunie m tae 
world, that WR endearour to pennade oar- 
aelrei H ii not in the power of time to rob ut 
of Ihem. Wg are eternally purtning the lams 
method! which Grit procured ui the applasKi 
□f mankind. It ii from this notion that mt 
author write) on, ihaui;h he ii comelo dotage; 
without ever coniidering that hii uemoijii 
impaired, and thai he hath loll that life, and 
Iliotfe ipiriti, which formerly raiced hii fan^, 
and fired hii imnginalion. The umE fbUy 
hinders a miin from iubmittin^ bia behaviour 
to hii Dge, and makei Clodiui, who wai accle- 
hrotcfl dancer at fiTe-aud-Iwenty, atill loreta 
hobble in n minuet, though he ia past three- 
(corc. It ii thi), in a word, whicb fillt ibe 
town with elderly fopi and luperannuated 
coc|uetlBf. 

Caiudia, ■ lady of thti latter ipeciei, paned 
by meyealerday in a coach. Canidia waaan 
haughty beauty ofthelail a^, and wai fot 
lowed by crowdeoradoren,whOiepuiiani on- 
ly pleaded her, ai they gave her opportuniiiei 
of plnjing- the tyrant. She then contracted 
~lial awlVilcB)! of the eye and forbidding frown, 
Khich 1I1C hai not yet laid naidc, and baiililt 
l11 the iniolenceof beauty without iu chamu. 
f she now atlracli the cyet of any beholden, 
Ii) only by being reniBrkably ridiculona; even 
icr own )e> laugh at her affectation ; and the 
nea, who alwayj enjoy an ill-natured pleaiure 
n leeini; an imperioui beauty humbled and 
neglect!^, regard her with the lame aaliifac- 
tion Ihit a free nation geei a tyrant in dit- 
gracB, 

Will Honeycomb, who ii a great admirer of 
the gallantries in King Charlei the Second'! 
I'cign, lately commnuicoted to me a letter 
written by a wit of thai age to hi) miilmi, 
who il oeemn was a lady of Canidia's humour; 
nnd though I do not nlway) approre of mv 
friend VVill'i laite, I liked thi) letter 10 well, 
thul I look a copy of il, with which I ihill 
here prcieot my reader : 

•To Chlot. 

• Since my waking Ihnughl) have never Imu 
ablp to influence you in my favour, I am re- 
solved to try whether my drear 
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•i I >haU 
la'it night, wilhia 



mv fancy presented to . 
3 frw hour) after I hO you. 

' Mcrlhought I wei iiu accountably conveyed 
into the moil deliciou) place mine eye» ever 
beheld : it was a Inrge vnlley divided by a riv- 
er of the purest water 1 had ctcr leen. The 
ground on eacli side of il rose bv an eaay ai- 
cenl. nnd waa covered with Boweri of an in- 
finite variety, which, na they were reflected ia 
the water, doubled the beautie* of tbe place, 
or mther formed an imaginary )cene more 
beautiful than the renl. On each aide of the 
of lofty tree*, whoae boagha 
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aacienl utd reguliir. On Uie top of it w4i 
figured the god Snlnni, In Ihe lamc ihape kb< 
dreti 1h«l Ihe porti usually rcpreienl Time. 

' At I WM aitrnncing (o miiity my ciirusitj 
bf a nearpr vien , 1 wni >toppcd liv an objeci 
far tnore bemiliriil than any I had belore dis 
coverad in the whnle plaic. I ranr}-, aadam 
you vill eaiily ^cii> llial Ihii could linrdly b< 
■ny Ihinj bu( yoUMcIf : in realiry it wai ao 
you lay eitcndcd on the Dover) by Ihe lidi 
of the riccT. to that your liaiids, wJiich wer, 
throirn in a neglijeiil poilurr. alnioil touclie< 
thewiler. Yout eyei wen: cloned; bulifyoai 
sleep depriied tne of thp iBtitfiiction of leein^ 
them, it left me al luiiure to conlemplate ir 
veral other i ' ■"■' 
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'Wbilc I wai wholly taken up in theie re- 
fleclioni, Ihe doon of the temple fle<r open 
with a Tery great noite, and lifting up nly 
eye*. I Mir two figurei, in human ihape, com- 
ing- into the Tallev. Upon n nearer lurTey, 
I found there to lie'VouIh and Lotp. The fir«l 
wai encircled with ekiiid of purple light, thai 
Bprvad ■ |:1nry oTPr all Ihe plnce ; Ihe othci 
held a floniinj; torch in hli hand, I eonid 
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' If thli paper liai the good fortune to be 
honoured with a place in your writings, t iball 
be Ihe more ptenaed, because the chai-actcr of 
Rinilla it not au iiuagiiiary but a real one. I 

addition of one or two circumstances of ds 



IS Ihc-y po 
glowed with new beautii 
(ooncr arrived al the pU 
than they neated themteWrs on cacn iioe < 
you. On their approach ineihoacht I saw 
new btonm ari^e in your fiice, and nrw i-harin 
dlHiHCIhemiclveiOTeryour whole perton. Yo 
appeared more than mortal ; but, to my gr«.- 
nurprise, continued fast aiilecp, ihouf h the iw 
deities made icTcral gentle efforts to awake 

' After a iliorl lime. Toutli (displaying 
pair of wings, which I had not before takr 
notice of) flew off. Ln*e atlll remnined. aim 
holding Ihe torch which he had in hii hand 
before your face, you still appeared a* beao'i- 
ful ai erer. The glarini of the light in yotir 
eyM at length awakened you. when to mt grent 
Snrpriie, inatcad of nckiiowledging Ihe faTour 
of the deity, you frowned upon him, and struck 
Ihe torch out of hinhand into Ihe virer. The 
god. after haring recnrdeil you wiih a look 
that spoke at once hit pity ahd diipleaiui''. 
flewaway. Immediately a kind of jrloom ofp- r- 
ipread the whole place. At the lame time I 
•aw a hideout spectre enter at one cod of Ihp 
TBlley. Hi« eyes were sunk inin his head, his 

ered op in wrinkles. As he walked on the siiln 
of the hank the ri»er froxe, Ihe Sowen fadrd, 
the trees shed their lilassom*. the birds dreti- 
ped from nff the bought, and fell dead at lii'< 
feet. By these marks I knew him in be Old 
Age. Ton were 



ealed : and that the wrilci of 
the leail suspected, and tor 



any other model 
imbleierraut.' 
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lappr 



sch. Voueud- 



Toured to hnre 0ed, but Ihe phantom caURl 
JOB ia bk ami. Fou msy eaiily pien tt i1 
Tot. I. 



There it nothing which gives one no pleMiiig 

lion of wisdom and beauty : the lallcr is Ibe 
peculiar portion of thai sex which is Ilicrcfore 
onlled fair; hut the happy concurrence of botli 
ihete eacellencies in Ilic same person, is i cha. 
racter too celeitial to be frequently met with. 
Beauty it an oTCr-weening lelf-sufficieni thing, 
careleii of proTidini; ittcif any more suhilan- 
lial oroaraenti: nay. lo lillle does it consult 
it) own inlerdts, that it too ofteu defeat* 
itielf, by belraying that iunoconce which reo- 
cleri it lorely and desirable. As therefore Tir- 
lue makes a beautiful woman appear moi^ 

person, 1 cannot help representing lo my inina 
Ihe image of Emilia. 

Who ever beheld the charming Emilia wiik- 
out feeling in his breast at once the glow of 
lore, and thelendemesi ofvirtunns friendihipT 
ThenDiludicd grace* of her behaTinur. and the 
pteaiing accenti of her loa(a<,wAK&vAJ<.t ^m 
on Ml * «^ l™ » «t»t « iiiyil «>t«^ •* SSus* , 
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proof tu the impulses of licentious love. Thus, 
though tho attractivps of her beauty pUy al- 
most irresistibly upon you, and create desire, 
you immediately stand corrected, not by the 
sererity, but the decency of her virtue. That 
sweetness and j^ood-humour, which is so visible 
in her fHCo, naturally diffuses itself into every 
word and action, a man must be a savage, who 
at the i»iifht of Rmilia, is not more inclined to 
do her frood, than gratify himself. Her person 
as it is ihns studiously embellished by nature, 
ihu^ adorned with unpremeditated graces, is 
a fit lodging for a mind so fair and lovely ; 
there dwell rational piety, modest hope, and 
cheerful resignation. 

Many of the prevailing passions of mankind 
do uhdeser^ edly pass under the name of reli- 
gion ; which is thus made to express itself in 
action, according to the nature of the consti- 
tution in which it resides ; so that were we to 
make a judgment from appearances, one would 
imagine religion in some is little better than 
9ulli:nnev8 and reserve, in many fear, in others 
the despondin:;:s of a melancholy complexion in 
others the formality of insignificant unafiect- 
ing observances, in others severity, in others 
ostentation In Emilia it is a principle founded 
in reason, and enlivened with hope ; it does not 
break forth into irregular fits and sallies of 
devotion, but is an uniform and consistent 
tenour of action : it is strict without severity ; 
compassiohate without weakness ; it is the per- 
I'ection of that good-humour which proceeds 
from the understanding, not the effect of an 
easy constitution. 

By a grnerous sympathy in nature, we feel 
ourselves disposed to mourn when any of our 
tcllow-rrcatures are afflicted : but injured in- 
nocence and beauty in distresi* is an object 
that carrios in it something inexpressibly mov- 
ing : it soHens the most manly heart with the 
tcnderest .sensation of love and compassion, 
until at Inngih it confesses its humanity, and 
flows out intoto:n's. 

Wore 1 to relate that part of Emilia s life 
which has given her an opportunity of exerting 
the heroijim of Christianity, it would make too 
sad, too tender a story : hut when I consider 
her alone in the midst of her distresses, look- 
ing beyond this gloomy vale of affliction and 
sorrow, into the joys of heaven and immor- 
tality, and when I see her in conversation 
thoughtless and easy, as if she were the most 
happy creature in the world, I am transported 
with admiration, ^^urely never did such a phi- 
losophic soul inhabit such a beauteous form ! 
For beauty is often made a privilege against 
thought and reflection; it laughs at wisdom, 
and will not abide the gravity of its instruc- 
tions. 

Were I able to represent Emilia's virtues in 
their proper colours, and their due proportions, 
love or flattery might perhaps be thought to 
have drawn the picture larger than life; but 
as this is but an imperfect draught of so ex- 
cellent a character, and as 1 cannot. I will 
not hope to have any interest in her person, 
all that I can say of iter is but iropartiaY vTa.we 

extorted from me by the prevaiUug bTig\\U\e.»\d>iC\. vi\\\t\v\ catw^^v ^w\i«w meationiug : to 
of her virtiien. S© rare a pattern of CcmaXe ex-\wTOe, ^ftvYxw^*, W xmoj %\ fewx <\^Vv%^^«x\n\ 



cellence ought not to be concealed, but should 
be set out to the view aod imitation of the 
world; for how amiable does virtue appear 
thus, as it were, made vuible to lu, in lo fair 
an example ! 

Honoria^s disposition ii of a very difiiereot 
turn : her thoughts are wholly bent upon coa- 
quest and arbitrary power. That she has some 
wit and beauty nobody denies, and therefore 
has the esteem of all her acquaintance as a 
woman of an agreeable person and conversa- 
tion : but (whatever her husband may think 
of it) that is not sufficient for Honoria: she 
waves that title to respect as a mean acquisi- 
tion, and demands veneration In the right of 
an idol ; for this reason her natural desire of 
life is continually checked with an inconsisteat 
fear of wrinkles and old age. 

Emilia cannot be supposed ignorant of her 
personal charms, though she seems to be so ; 
but she will not hold her happiness upon so 
precarious a tenure, whilst her nrind is adorn- 
ed with beauties of a more exalted and lasting 
nature. When in the full bloom of youth and 
beauty we saw her surrounded with a crowd 
of adorers, she took no pleasure in slaughter 
and destruction, gave no false deluding hopes 
w hich might increase the torments of her dis- 
appointed lovers; but having for aome tine 
given to the decency of a virgin coyness, and 
examined the merit of their several preten- 
sions, she at length gratified her own, by re- 
signing herself to the ardent passion of Bre- 
mius. Bromius was then master of many 
good qualities and a moderate fortune, whicb 
was soon after unexpectedly increased to a 
plentiful estate. This for a good while proved 
his misfortune, as it furnished his unexperienc- 
ed age with the opportunities of evil company, 
and a sensual life. He might have longer 
wandered in the labyrinths of vice and folly, 
had not Emilia's prudent conduct won him 
over to the government of his reason. Her 
ingenuity has been constantly employed in 
humaniKing his passions, and refining his 
pleasures. She has showed him by her own 
example, that virtue is consistent with decent 
freedoms, and good humour, or rather that it 
cannot subsist without them. Hec good sense 
readily instructed her, that a silent example, 
and an easy unrepining behaviour, will always 
be more persuasive than the severity of ler> 
tures and admonitions ; and that there is so 
much pride interwoven into the make of hu- 
man nature, that an obstinate man mast only 
take the hint from another, and then be lef^ to 
advise and correct himself. Thus by an artful 
train of management, and unseen persuasions, 
having at first brought him not to dislike, and 
at length to be pleased with that which other- 
wise he would not have bore to hear of, she 
then knew how to press, and secure this ad- 
vantage, by approving it as his thought, and 
seconding it as his proposal. By this meani 
she has gained an interest in some of hii lead- 
ing passions, and made them accessary to his 
reformation. • 

T\\«re is another particular of Emilia*s con- 
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a trifliDg inconsiderable circumstance: bat, 
for my part, I think it highly worthy of ob- 
servation, and to be recommended to the con- 
sideration of the fair-sex. 1 have often thought 
wrapping-gowns and dirty linen, with all that 
huddled economy of dress which passes un- 
der the reneral name of ' a mob/ the bane of 
conjugal love, and one of the readiest means 
imaginable to alienate the affection of an hus- 
band, especially a fond one. I have heard some 
ladies, who have been surprised by corapaiiv 
in Such a deshabille, apologise for it after this 
manner: ' Truly, I am ashamed to be caught 
in this pickle : but my husband and I were 
sitting all alone by ourselves, and I did not 
expect to see such good company.' — ^This, by 
the way, is a fine compliment to the good man, 
which it is ten to one but he returns in dogged 
answers and a churlish behaviour, without 
knowing what it is that pots him out of hu- 
mour. 

Emilia's observation teaches her, that as 
little inadvertencies and neglects casta blemish 
upon a great character; so the neglect of ap- 
parel, even among the most intimate friends, 
does insensibly lessen their regards to each 
other, by creating a familiarity too low and 
contemptible. She understands the importance 
of those things which the generality account 
trifles ; and considers every thing as a mat- 
tar of consequence,. that has the least ten- 
dency towards keeping up or abating the af- 
fection of her husband ; him she esteems as 
ft fit object to employ her ingenuity in pleas- 
ing, because he is to be pleased for life. 

By the help of 'these, and a thousand other 
nameless arts, which it is easier for her to 
practise than for another to express, by the 
obstinacy of her goodness and unprovoked 
submission, in spite of all her afflictions and 
ill usage, Broroius is become a man of sense 
and a kind husband, and £milia a happy 
wife. 

Ye guardian angels, to whose care heaven 
has intrusted its dear Emilia, guide her still 
Ibrward in the pathv of virtue, defend her 
fkt>m the insolence and wrongs of this undis- 
oeniing world ; at length, when we must no 
more converse with such purity on earth, lead 
her gently hence, innocent and unreprovable, 
to a better place, where, by an easy transition 
iVom what she now is, she may shine forth an 
angel of light. T. 
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-VolK bii^ Kub lure videri, 



JudicU urgulum qutt nam ronnidatacimea. 

Ilor. Jr». P9et. ver. 363. 

-Some cbMfW the cl«are<t Uf ht, 



Aad boldly chmUeofe tb«) nuMt pierciajr ev«. 

RoteomMon. 

I HAYX seen, in the works of a modern phi- 
losopher, a map of the spots in the sun. My 
last paper of the faults and blemishes in Mil- 
ton's Paradise Lost may be considered as a 
piece of the same nature. To pursue the al- 
lusion : as it is observed, that among the 
bright parts of the luminous bodv above- 
niftationed, there are some which glow more 



intensely, and dart a stronger light than others; 
so, notwithstanding I have already shown 
Milton's poem to be very beautiful in gene- 
ral, 1 shall now proceed to take notice of 
such beauties as appear to mc more exquis- 
ite than the rest. Milton has proposed the 
subject of his poem in the following verses : 

Of man*! fi»t disobedience, and tbo fruit 
or I bat forbidden tree, wboxe mortal ta>te 
Brouglitdeatb intutbe world and all our woe, 
Wiib lo«Hof £«len, till one rreater muu 
Rovinre us, and ref iiin the b1is»AiI Mat. 
Siof heav'niy niu»e ! 

These lines are, perhaps, as plain, simple, 
and unadorned, as any of the whole poem, in 
which particular the author has conformed 
himself to the example of Homer, and the 
precept of Horace. 

His invocation to a work, which turns in a 
great measure upon the creation of the world, 
is very properly made to the Muse who 
inspired Moses in those books from whence 
our author drew his subject, and to the Holy 
Spirit who is therein represented as operating 
after a particular manner in the first produc- 
tion of nature. This whole exordium rises 
very happily into noble language and senti- 
ments, as (think the translation to the fable 
is exquisitely beautiful and natural. 

The nine days' astonishment, in which the 
angels lay entranced after their dreadful over- 
throw and fall from heaven, before they could 
recover either the use of thought or speech, 
is a noble circumstance, and very finely ima- 
gined. The division of hell into seas of fire, 
and into firm ground impregnated with the 
same furious element, with that particular cir- 
ouinxtance of the exclusion of Hope from 
those infernal regions, are instances of the 
same great and fruitful invention. 

The thoughts in the first speech and descrip- 
tion of Satan, who is one of the principal ac- 
tors in this poem, are wonderfully proper to 
^ivc us a full idea of him. His pride, envy, 
and revenge, obstinacy, despair, and impeni- 
tence, are all of them very artfully interwo- 
ven. In short, his first speech is a complica- 
tion of all those passions which discover theas- 
selves separately in several other of bit 
speeches in the poem. The whole part of 
this great enemy of mankind is filleid with 
such incidents as are very apt to raise and 
terrify the reader's imagination. Of this na- 
ture, in the book now before us, is his being 
the first that awakens out of the general 
trance, with hif posture on the burning lake, 
his rising from it, and the description of his 
shield and spear : 

ThuR Satnn tMlktn^ to his nearest mate, 
With hesul iip-lift above tb'* ^vare, andeye- 
That atpnrkhnir blax'd, bis itlberpiirtii beside 
rrone on tbe flood, extended long and larpe, 

I^y floatini; mniiy a rood 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 

Hilt ml:rhry vtitiire ; on each hand the finraes 

Driv'n twrkward ^lope their poiDtinc spires, and rolt'd 

In biiloWR, leave i' lb' mid«t o liorriJ vnl^. 

Then with expamlrd wia^n he ytecrs hi» flif at 

Aloft, inriiinbent on the dusky air 

Thai fMl uika«na\ *i ri^x 

— r— li'tt V^mtf T<]natMv«^& 
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) tar childrm. that if tlii 

he pnleadi !<■ fiillaw, I do not oni? w»h hii 

tn follaw hii exxmplE, I know nol one ini 
tiK nlaling to tliii life which could produc 
M many honourable and »vnby artioai, n 
the hnpei of iibMiniap a woaun or merii 
There would len t)iou>and wa^vior induMr 
and honeit nmliiiion lie purned b; 70011^ 
lacn. sho hclicTpd thai Ihc prraona adr" 
had value enough for llieir pauion, to a 
the evont of Ihoir |;ood fortune in all llieir ap- 
plicallom. in order 10 make their eircui 
■tancei fall ia with (he duliei they owe 
Ihemolrea, Iheir Tamilin, and their conotr 
All llwie relation I a man ihoulil think orwj 
inlendilofa into the ulale of DiarTiage, ai 
expecti to make il a ttnte of plcaiaare ai 



' I have far inmc jean indulfred a panion 
for Byoiin;r lady nf hj^ and qualily *uiahle 10 
my own, hu: very much tu|>erlor in rortune. 
It il thp raihion witli parenti (ho* juilly 
I leave you tu jud^) lo make all re);ard*givp 
•my to Ihn ailicle ofwi-nlth. From iMi oiii 
Coniidfralinn it ii that 1 have coucealed thi 
ardeiil love I have for her; but I um behuldei 
to the force of my love for many advaiitaf ei 
which I reaped from it Inwunls the belter von 
duct of my life. A certain complacency Ic 
Idl the world, a itrong deaire to obliei 
wherever il lay in aiv jMwer, and a circum- 
tptft hehaviaiir in alf my wordii and aclioaa 
have rendered me more |>nTlirularly accepia 
blelo all my frieuiband ncqaalntance. Lore 
hu had the lane good eflect upon my fortui 
and I have incrcaiMl in richn in (irsporii 
to Dty Bdvanr4>menl in Ihoie arti which make 
a nan a^erabte and amiable. There il 
certain lyuijiafby whii-h will tell tny miiln 
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of youri ihc givet me Ihe leait eocouragemeal. 
1 doubl not bul 1 ihall surmount all other dir 
ficultiei : and inapin-d by ao noble a molik'n 
fcr the eare of my fortune, aa the belief ahc 
ii to be concerned in it. I will not deapair ol 
receiving her one day from her falher'a own 

' Your most ohertifnt, 

' humble servant. 

' Cl.YTANDER.' 

'The Itumbic petition of Amhonj Tvi\p\et»',tt' 
pagi', atationer, in the coiHre of Uro^c*^ 
ttln'f-inn Fieltta: 



' Thai your petttioncr, and hii foTcfathtK, 
have been iellen of booka for line immcNa- I 
j-ial : that your petitioner'! auceiior, Croaeb- ' 
back Title-page, waa the firat of that vocaliaa | 
in Britain: who keeping hii atalioD < la Air 
wralher) at Ihe corner of Lolhbury, waa, by 
«BV of emiliency. called "The Stationer,"! 
namc'whkb from him all auccceding bwk. 
aellcra have affected to bear : that the ataliM 
nf your petitioner and hin father hai beeaii 
Ihe |riacenf hii preicnt I'tilenent ever UMi 
that tqnare hai been built: that yonr pcUfe- 
oner bsi formerly had the honour of yor 
tronhlp'a eaalom, and hope* yon never hid 
rrninn lo complain of your penny-worlhi: 
that particularly he aold yon your Grit Lillj^ 
Grarnninr. and at Ihe lame time a Wit'a C — 
m'lnwcallh, almotl aagood ai neiv: morew 
thniyour firil rudimenia) eiiaya in aprclalor- 
ship, were made in jour petitioner'i ibop, 
whore yon often pracliied for hoora together; 

time! on the little hieroglyph id. either gill, 

on the other aii^e of the ahop hiul wrought 

' gingei^bread. and aomelimeion the En^iik 

.uthi, who in aundry plaeri there were ei- 

ciiing IhemMlvei in tbe traditional apottt 

the Setd. 

' From Iheie coniiderationi it ii, that yoar 

'lilioner il encouraged to apply himielfu 

m. and to proceed humbly to acquaint joar 

iribip, thai he hai certain intelligence tt>I 

yon receive great numbera of defamatorf kl> 

deaigoed by their authon to be publiahed. 

which yon throw aaide and lolally neglect: 

Your petitioner therefore prayi, that vou will 

ilpBieto bealow on him those refuie' lelteri. 

mdhehopeaby printing them tot^lantora 

plentiful proviiian for hi* family : or. at the 

ant, he may be altoweil to lell them by the 

mild weight lo hii good cnatomcn the pai- 

y-cooka of London and Weitminiter. 

' And your petitioner ihall ever pray, kc 

• To Me SperlaloT. 
' The humble petition of Barthnlomew La- 
dy-love, of Round-court, in Ihe pariah of 
St Marlin'i in the Fields, in behalf of 
himaelf and neighbours, 



• That your petilionen have, with great ia- 

isiry and application, arrived ai the mott 

echingair and penniaiiveaddrcia, th>-y have 
any yeara laal pail peaceably drawn in every 
mil paaienger, whether they intended or net 
call at their ihopi, to come in and buy! 
id from that aoflnesi of behaviour hare ar- 
fed, ainonf tradeameii, at tbe gentle ap- 
pellation of ■' Tbe Fawnera." 

' That there have of late let up amongii bi 

lain |rf!r*oni from Mnnmoiith-itreel and 

i;lane, who by the itreiigth of their arm, 

loudneii of their thrnata. draw off the r^ 

all paiiengers from yuur laid prlition- 

11a viVu^ iwVmw <Jiic^ are diatinguiib- 

\>«-tiaiiW' «' ■■ "^'— ™ — ^ 
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' That while your peiitioBeni stand ready to 
receive passengers with a submissive bow, and 
repeat with a gentle voice, " Ladies, what do 
you want ? pray look in here ;" the worriers 
reach out their hands at pistol*shol, and seise 
the customer's at arms' length. 

* That while the fawners strain and relax 
the muscles of their faces, in making distinc- 
tion between a spinster in a coUnred scarf 
and an handmaid in a straw hat, the worriers 
ose'tbe same roughkiess fo both, and prevail 
upon the easiness of the passengers, to the 
inpovcrishmeut of your petitioners. 

* Your petitioners therefore most humbly 
pray, that the worriers may not be permitted 
to inhabit the politer parts of the town ; and 
that Round-court may remain a receptable for 
buyers of a more so^ education. 

* And 3'our petitioners, be.' 

*^* The petition ©f the New-Exchange,* 
concerning the arts of buying and selling, 
and particularly valuiug goods by the com- 
plesiou of the seller, will be considered on 
another occasion. T. 



Ko. 306.] Tuetday, February 19, 1711-12. 

Nod tan snxilio, dm defiHuorilnit btto 

Tnnipui eg et Virg. Mm. ii. 581. 

These timei want other sid*. — Drfden. 

Our late news-papers being full of the pro- 
ject now on foot in the court of France, for 
aitablishing a political academy, and 1 myself 
having received letters from several virtuosos 
among my foreign correspondents, which 
give some light into thai affair, I intend to 
make it the subject of this day's speculation. 
A general account of this project may be met 
with in the Daily Courant of last Friday, in 
the following words, translated from the Ga- 
sette of Arovtcrdam. 

Paris, February 12. * ft is confirmed that 
the king has resolved to establish a new aca- 
demy for politics, of which the Marquis dc 
Torcy, minister and secretary of state, is to 
be protector. Six academicians are to be 
chosen, endowed with proper talents, for be- 
ginning to form this academy, into which no 
person is to be admitted under twenty-five 
years of age : they must likewise have each 
an estate of two thousand livres a year, cither 
in possession, or to come to them by inherit- 
ance. The king will allow to each a pen- 
sion of a thousand livres. They are likewise 
to have able masters to teach them the ne- 
cessary sciences, and to instruct them in all 
the treaties of peace, alliance, and others, 
which have been made in several ages past. 
These members are to meet twice a week 
at the Louvre. From this seminary are to 
be chosen secretaries to embassies, who by 
degrees may advance to higher employ- 
ments.' 

Cardinal Richelieu's politics made France 
the terror of Europe. The statesmen who 
have appeared in that nation of late years 
have, ou the contrar}-, rendered it either the 
piiT or contempt of its neighbours. The car- 



dinal erected that famous academy which hat 
carried all the parts of polite learning to the 
greatest height. His chief design in that in- 
stitution was to divert the men of genius from 
meddling with politics, a province in which be 
did not care to have any one else interfere 
with him. On the contrary, the Marquis de 
Torcy seems resolved to make several young 
men in France as wise as himself, and is there- 
fore taken up at present in establishing a nur- 
sery of statesmen. 

Some private letters add. that there will also 
be erected a seminary of petticoat politicians, 
who are to be brought up at the feet of Madaase 
de Maintonon, and to be despatched into fo- 
reign courts upon any emergencies of state; 
but as the news of this last project has not 
been yet confirmed, I shall take no farther no* 
tice of it. 

Several of my readers may doubtless re- 
member that upon the conclusion of the last 
war, which had been carried on so success- 
fully by the enemy, their generals were many 
of them transformed into ambassadors ; but 
the conchict of those who have commanded in 
the present war, has, it seems, brought so lit- 
tle honour and advantage to their great mo- 
narch, that he is resolved to trust his affaire 
no longer in the hands of those military gen- 
tlemen. 

The regulations of this new academy veiy 
much deserve our attention. The students 
are to have In possession, or reversion, an 
estate of two thousand French livres, per an- 
num, which, as the present exchange runs, 
will amount to at least one hundred and twen- 
ty-six pounds English. This, with the royal 
allowance of a thousand livres. will enable 
them to find themselves in coffee and snuff; 
not to mention news papers, pens and ink, 
wax and wafers, with the like necessaries for 
politicians. 

A man must be at least five and twenty be- 
fore he can be initiated into the mysteries of 
this academy, though there is no question 
but many grave persons of a much more ad- 
vanced age, who have been constant readera 
of the Paris Gaxettc, will be glad to begin the 
world anew, and enter themselves upon this 
list of politicians. 

The society of these hopeAil young gentle* 
men is to be under the direction of six pro- 
fessors, who, it seems are to be speculative 
statesmen, and drawn out of the body of the 
royal academy. These six wise masters, ac- 
cording to my private letters, are to have 
the following parts allotted to them. 

The first is to instruct the students in state 
legerdemain; as how to take off t^e impres- 
sion of a seal, to split a wafer, to open a let- 
ter, to fold it up again, with other the like 
ingenious feats of dexterity and art. Wbea 
the students have accomplished themselves in 
.this part of their profession, they are to be 
delivered into the hands of their second in- 
structor, who is a kind of posture-master. 

This artist is to teach them how to nod jo- 
diciously, and shru^ up theW «,V^»!<Q^!^ft.xx^nk "Vk 
dub\out r.a«e, to cox^wVit WwV «v>^>«« «i* ,^»^" 
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llic third it a sort of language-master, who 
is to histruct them in the style proper for a 
minister in his ordinary discourse. And to- 
tbe end that thi» college of statesmen may be 
thoroughly practised in the political style they 
•re to make use oi* it in their common conver- 
sations, before they are employed either in 
foreign or domestic afiairs. If one of them 
asks another what o'clock it is, the other is 
to answer him indirectly, and, if possible, to 
turn off the qn<;stion. If he is desired to change 
a louis d'our, he must beg time to consider of 
it. If it be inquired of him, whether the king 
is at Versailles or Marlv, he must answer in a 
whisper. If he l>e asked the news of the last 
Gaaette, o.i the subject of a proclamation, he 
is to reply, that he has not yet read it ; or if 
he does not care for explaining himself so far, 
he needs only draw his brow up in wrinkles, or 
elevate the left shoulder. 

The fourth professor is to teach the whole 
art of political charactcrp and hieroglyphics; 
and 'to the end that they may be perfect also 
in this practice, they are not to send a note 
to one another (though it be but to borrow a 
Tacitus or a Machiavel^ which is not written 
in cypher. 

Their fifth professor, it is thought, will be 
chosen out of the society of Jesuits, and is to 
be well road in the controversies of probable 
doctrines, mental rosrrvation, and iho rights 
of princes. This leHriied man is to instruct 
them in the g ainmnr. syntax, and construing 
part of I'reaty Latin : how to distingush be- 
tween the spirit and the letter, and likewise 
demonstrate how the same furm of words may 
lay an obligation upon any prince in Europe, 
different from that which it lays upon his most 
christian majesty. He is likewise to teach 
them the art of finding flaws, loop-holes, and 
evasions, in the most solemn compacts, and 
particularly a preat rabbinical secret, revived 
of late years by the fraternity of .Tesiiits, 
namely, that contradictory interpretations of 
the same article may both of them be true and 
valid. 

When onr statesman are- snflliciently im- 
proved by these several instructors, they are 
lo receive their last polishing from one who is 
to act among them as master of thecercmouies. 
This gentleman is to ^ive them lectures upon 
the important points of the elbow-chair and 
the stair-head, to instruct them in the different 
situations of the ri^ht hand, and to furnish 
them with bows and inclinations of all sizes, 
measures, and proportions. In short" this pro- 
fessor is to give the society their stiffening, 
and infuse into their manners that beautiful 
political starch, which may qualify them for 
levees, conferencps, visits, and make them 
shine in what vulsrar minds are apt to look 
upon as trifles. 

I have not vet heard anv further particulars 
which are to be observed in this society of un- 
fledged statesmen ; but I must confess, had I 
a son of five and twenty, that should take it 
mtohh head nt that ape to set up for a poli 
ticiaiif F think I should go near to dwnWfw 
him for a blockhead. 



enable him to negotiate between potentates, 
might a little infect bis ordinary behavloiir 
between man and man. There is no quettioa 
but these young Machiavels will in a little 
time turn their college upside down with plots 
and stratagems, and lay as many schemes to 
circumvent one another in a frog or a salad, 
as they may hereafter put in practice toove^ 
reach a neighbouring prince or state. 

We are told that the Spartans, though they 
punished theft in the young men when it was. 
discovered, looked upon it as honourable if it 
succeeded Provided the conveyance was deaa 
and unsuipected. a youth might afterwards 
boast of it. This, say the historians, was to 
keep them sharp, and to hinder them from 
being imposed upon, either in their public or 
private negociations. Whether any such re- 
laxations of morality, such litttle^euz 4f espri/, 
ought not to be allowed in this extended semi- 
nary of politicians, I shall leave to the wisdom 
of their founder. 

In the mean-time we have fair warning given 
us by this doughtv body of statesman: and as 
Sylla saw many Marius*s in Ciesar, so I think 
we may discover many Torcy's in this college 
of academicians. Whatever we think of our- 
selves. I am afraid neither our Smyrna nor 
St. Jameses will be a match for it. Our coffee- 
houses are indeed, very good institutions : but 
whether or no these our British schools of po- 
litics may furnish out as able envoys and se- 
cretaries as an academy that is set apart for 
thai purpose, will deserve our serious consi- 
deration, especially if we remember that our 
country is more famous for producing men of 
integrity than statesman : and that, on the 
contrary, French truth and British policy make 
a conspicuous figure in nothing ; as the Earl 
of Rochester has very well observe<l in his ad- 
mirable poem upon that barren subject. 

L 
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(liinR forma, ut sc tibi (icrn|>cr 

Imputrt? ^itr. Sat. vi. 177. 

What licauty, or what chai<tity, can bear. 

So irro.it a price, if stately and iever^ 

Sho .«till innults ? ' Dnfden. 

'MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I WRITE this to communicate to you a 
misfortune which frequently happens, and 
therefore deserves a consolatory discourse on 
the subject, f was within this half year in 
the possession of as much beauty and as many 
lovers as any young lady in England. But my 
admirers have left me, and T cannot complain 
of their behaviour. I have within that time had 
the small-pox: and this fare, which (according 
to many amorous epistles which I have by rae) 
was the seat of all that is beautiful in woman, 
is now disfigured with scars. It goes to the 
very soul of me to speak what I realty think of 
my face ; and though I think 1 did not over- 



rate my beauty while 1 had it, it has extremely 
v^d'vtLWC^d \u its value with me npw it is lost. 
Besides, \ h\\o\i\A W. VYVvw^ \% oa* tvr^swRviX^tvr^ ^\v\cli makes my 
apprehensive lO^tihr snmc arts wK\c>\ Me. lf>\«ni*t ^rr? v^tVxtAwv W^i xv>ga^B«. \<d^»<« '9««. 
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ever pretended to me, was and is most in my 
fa¥Our, and he treatfl uie at present the most 
nnreaAonably. If you could make him return 
an oblig'ation which he owrs me, in likini^ a 
person that is not amiable — But there is, 1 
fear, no possibility of making passion move by 
the rules of reason aud ^r^'atitude. But nay 
what you can to one who has survived herself, 
and knows not how to act in a new being. 
My lovers arc at the feet of my rivals, my 
rivals are every day bcwailiu];!^ me, and 1 cannot 
enjoy what I am, by reason of the distracting 
reflection upon what 1 wa«. Consider the wo> 
man I was did not die of old age, but 1 was 
taken ofl'iu the prime of youth, and according 
to the course of nature may have forty years 
after-life to come. I have notliing of myself 
leA, which I like, but thut 
I am, Sir, 
Your most bumble servant, 

*PAUTHEN!SSA.' 

When Lewis of France had lost the battle 
of Ramilies, the ud'lressos to him at that lime 
were full of his fi^rtitude, and thev turucd his 
misfortune to his glory ; in that, during his 
prosperity, he could never have manifested his 
heroic constancy under distresses, and so the 
world has lost the most eminent part of his 
character. Parthenissa's condition gives her 
the sanre opportunity : and to resigu conquests 
is a task as difficult in a beauty as an hero. 
In the very entrance upon this work siie must 
burn all her love-letters; or since she .is so 
candid as not to call her lovers, who follow 
her no longer, unfaithful, it would be a very 
good beginning of a new life ft cm that of 
a beauty, to send them bn<rk to those who writ 
them, with this honest insciiption, ' Artichs 
of a marriage-treaty broken oil' by the small- 
pox.' 1 have known but one instance where a 
matter of this kind went on after a like mis 
fortune, where the lady, who was a woman of 
spirit, writ this billet to her lover: 

* sia, 
Mf you flattered me before 1 had this terri- 
ble malady^ray come aud sec nie now : but 
if you sincerely liked me, stay away, for I am 
not the same. 

'CORINNA.' 

The lover thought there was something so 
sprightly in her behaviour, that he answered : 

' MADAU, 

* I am not obliged, since you are not the 
same woman, to let yon know ^whether 1 flat- 
tered you or not ; but I assure you I do not, 
when I tell you I now like you above all your 
«ex, and hope you will bear what may befall 
roe when we are both one, as well as you do 
what happens to yourself now you are single ; 
therefore I am ready to take such a spirit for 
By companion as soon as you please. 

* AMILCAR.' 

If Partheuissa can now possess her own 
mind, and think as little of her beauty at she 
on^bt to hmredone when she bad it, there wU\ 
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she was formerly aflected too much with them, 
an easy behaviour will more than make up for 
the loss of them. Take the whole sex together, 
and you And those who have the strongest 
possession of men's hearts are not eminent for 
their beauty. You see it often happen that 
those who engage men to the greatest violence, 
are such as those who are strangers to them 
would take to be remarkabiy defective for that 
end. The fondest lover 1 know, said to me 
one day in a crowd of womt-n at an entertain- 
ment of music, ' You have often heard me 
talk of my beloved; that woman there,' coa- 
tinueil he, smiling, when he had fixed my eye, 
' is her very picture.' The lady he showed uie 
was bv much the least remarkable for beauty 
of any in the whole assembly ; but havmg my 
curiosity extremely raised, I could not keep 
my eyes ofi* her. Her eyes at last met mine, 
and wit h a sudden surprise she looked roiiud her 
to see wlionenr her was remarkably handsome 
that 1 was gaxing at. This little act explained 
the secret. She did not understand herself for 
the object of love, and therefore she was so. 
The lover is a very honest plain man ; and 
what charmed him was a person that goes 
along with him in the cares and joys of life, 
not taken up with herself, but sincerely atten- 
tive, with a ready and cheerful mind, to accom- 
pany him in either. 

I can tell Partheuissa for her comfort, that 
the beauties, generally speaking, are the most 
impertinent and disagreeable of wumeo. An 
apparent desire of admiration, a reflection upon 
their own merit, and a precise behaviour in 
their general conduct, arc almost inseparable 
accidents in beauties. All you obtain of them, 
is granted to impoilunity and solicitation for 
what did not deserve so much of your time, 
and you recover from the possession of it as 
out of a dream. 

You are ashamed of the vagaries of fancy 
which so strangely misled yuu, and your ad* 
miration of a beautv, uierelv ns such, is incon- 
sistent with a tolerable reflection upon your- 
self. The cheerful good-humoured rrealure^, 
into whose heads it never entered that they 
could make any man imhappy, are the persons 
formed for making men happy. There is Miss 
Liddycan dancea jig, raise paste, write agoodi 
hand, keep an acconnt, give a reasonable an- 
swer, and do as she is bid ; whdc her eldest 
sister. Madam Martha, is out of humour, has 
the spleen, learns by repoiis of people of high- 
er quality new ways of being uneasy and dis- 
pleased. And this happens for no reason in 
the world, but that poor Liddy knows she has 
no such thing as a certain negligence ' that U 
so becoming :' that there is not I know not 
what in her air ; and that if she talks like a 
fool, there is no one will say, * Well! I kno«)f 
not what it is, but every thing pleases when 
she speaks it.' 

Ask any of the husbands of your great bean- 
ties, and they will tell you that thr y hate their 
wives nine hours every day they pass together. 
There is swch a particulavvVi fet «^«t ^SKft^^KAk. 
by them,lV\iA \\v«3 ax^ «xioMw^aw«%ft^ -Wx^^^^Att 



be no gnmt diminution of her chanos ; and If \ ^bWc Ae^o\\«» a» ^^«5 «c*\>«w*3*»'' ^»«^ 
Vbe, T. '{^V 
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vprsc on ordinary oeruttious as tliey are bcau- 
tici». Ask Belinda what it is o'clock, and she 
is at a stand ivhether so great a beauty thould 
answer you. In a word, I think, instead of 
offering to administer ronsolation to I'arthenis- 
sa. I sliould congratulate her metamorphosis ; 
and however she thinks she was not the least 
insolent in the prosperity of her charms, she 
was enou«;h so to find she mar make herself 
a much morean^rccable creature in her present 
adversity. The endeavour to please is highly 
promoted by a consciousness that the appro- 
bation ot the person you would be agreeable 
to, is a favour you do not deserve ; for in this 
case assurance of success is the most cer- 
tain way to disappointment. Goo<l-nature 
will always supply the absence of beauty, but 
beauty cannot long supply the absence of good 
nature. 

POSTCRIPT. 

* MADAM. X February 18. 

"* I have yours of this day, wherein you 
twice bid me not disoblige you, but you must 
explain yourself farther, before I know what 
Co do. 

' Tour most obedient servant, 
T. *THE SPECTATOR. 
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Ortcn try what weight you can support, 

And what your (lioulJerh aro too weak to bror. 

Rotcommon. 

• 

I am so well pleased with the following let- 
ter, that I am in hopes it will not be a disa- 
greeable present to ihe public, 

• sm, 

' Thouffh 1 believe none of vonr readers 
more a<iniire \our agreeable manner of work- 
ing up triiles than myself, yet as your specula- 
tions are now swelling into volumes, and will in 
all probability pass down to future ages, me- 
thiuks I would have no single subject in them, 
wherein the general good of mankind is con- 
cerned, left unfinished. 

• I have a long time expected with great im- 
patience that you would enlarge upon the or- 
dinary mistakes which are committed in the 
education of our children. I t ho more easily 
flattered myself that you would one time or 
other resume this consideration, because you 
tell us that your 168th paper was only com- 
posed of a few broken hints : but finding 
myself hitherto disappointed, I have ven- 
tured to send you my own thoughts on this 
subject. 

' I remember Pericles, in his famous oration 

at the funeral of those Athenian young men 

who perished in the Samian expedition, has a 

thought very much celebrated by several an- 

cicnt critica, namely, thai the loss which the 



The prejudice which the public luttains frea 
a wrong education of childrcDp is an evil of the 
same nature, as it in a manner starres pot- 
tcrity, and deAnuds our country of tboie 
persons, who. with due care, might make 
an eminent figure In their respective posts of 
life. 

' 1 bare seen a liook written by Juan Haartet 
a Spanish physician, entitled Examen dc Inge- 
nois, wherein he lays it down as one of hil 
first positions, that nothing but nature can qua* 
lify a man for learning ; and that without a 
proper temperament for the particular art or 
science which he studies, his utmost pains aod 
application, assisted by the ablest masters, will 
be to no purpose. 

'He illustrates this by the example ofTuUy'f 
son Marcus. 

' Cicero, in order to accomplish his son in 
that sort of learning which he detiigned him 
for, sent him to Athens, the most celebrated 
academy at that time in the world, and where 
a vast concourse, out of the roost polite na- 
tions, could not but furnish the young gentle- 
man with a multitude of great examples and 
accidents that might insensibly have instruct- 
ed him in his designed studies. He placed him 
under the care of Cratippus, who was one of 
the greatest philosophers of the age, and, as if 
all the books whieh were at that time writtea 
had not been sufficient for his use, he composed 
others on purpose for him : notwithstanding 
all this, history informs us that Marcus proved 
a mere blockhead, and that nature (who it 
seems was even with the son for her prodi- 
gality to the father) rendered him incapable 
of improving by al^ the rules of eloquence, the 
precepts of philosophy, his own endeavours, 
and the most refined conversation in Athens. 
This author, therefore proposes, that there 
should be certain triers or examiners appointed 
by the state, to inspect the genius of every par- 
ticular boy, and to allot him the part that is 
most suitable to his natural talents. 

' Plato in one of his dialoj^ues tells us that 
Socrates, who was the son of a midwife, used 
to say, that as his mother, though she was 
very skilful in her profession, could not de- 
liver a woman unless she was first with 
child, so neither could he himself raise know- 
ledge out of a mind where nuture had not 
planted it. 

* Accordingly the method this philosopher 
took, of instructing his scholars by several ia- 
terrogatories or questions, was only helping 
the birth, and bringing their own thoughts to 
light. 

' The Spanish doctor above-mentioned, as 
his speculations grew more refined, asserts 
that every kind of wit has a particular sci- 
ence corresponding to it, and in which alone 
it can be truly excellent. As to those genhis- 
es, which may seem to hkve an equal ap- 
titude for several things, he regards them as 
so many unfinished pieces of nature wrought 
off in haste. 

There are indeed but verv few to whom na- 



commonwealth suffered by the dcstruc\\onolUuteV\«A>a^feTi wvkX^kv^'lAhatthey ate uotca- 
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tvttry mind, which way be streo^heneU and 
improYed by proper applications. 

• The -itory of Clavius is very well known. 
He was entered in a college of Jesuits, and 
aAer having been tried at several parts of 
learning, was upon the point of being dis- 
missed, as an hopeless blockhead, until one of 
the fathers took it into his head to make an 
essay of his parts in geometry, which, it seems 
bit his genius so luckily, that he aAerwards 
became one of the greatest mathematicians of 
the age.* It is commonly thought that the sa- 
gacity of these fathers in discovering the ta- 
lent ofa young student, has not a little contri- 
buted to the figure which their order has made 
in the world. 

' How different from this manner of educa- 
tion is that which prevails in our own country ! 
where nothing is more usual than to see forty 
or fifty boys of several ages, tempers, and in- 
clinations, ranged together in the same class, 
employed upon the same authors, and enjoined 
the same tasks ! Whatever their natural ge- 
nius may be, they are all to be made poets, 
historians, and orators alike. They are all 
obliged to^have the same capacity, to bring in 
the same tale of verse, and to furnish aut the 
aame portion of prose. Every boy is ftound to 
have as good a memory as the captain of the 
form. To be brief, instead of adapting studied 
to the particular genius of a youth, we expect 
from the youug man, that he should adapt his 
feniusto his studies. This, I must confess, is 
not so much to be imputed to the instruc- 
tor, as to the parent, who will never be 
brought to believe, that his son is not capable 
of performing as much as his neighbour's, and 
that he may not make him whatever be has a 
mind to. 

' If the present age is more laudable than 
those which have gone before it in any single 
particular, it is in that generous care which 
several well disposed persons have taken in the 
education of poor children ; and as in these 
charity-schools there is no place lefl for the 
overweaoing fondness ofa parent, the director* 
of them would make them beneficial to the 
public, if they considered the precept which J 
have been thus long inculcating. They might 
easily, by well examining the parts of those 
under their inspection, make a just distribu- 
tion of them into proper classes and divi- 
sions, and allot to them this or that particular 
•tody, as their genius qualifies them for pro- 
fessions, trades, handicrafts, or service by sea 
or land. 

' How is this kind of regulation wanting in 
the three great professions ! 

' Dr. South, complaining of persons who 
look upon them holy orders, though alto- 
gether unqualified for the sacred JYinction, 
says somewhere, that many >a man runs his 
head against a pulpit, who might have done 
his country excellent service at the plough- 
tail. 

' In like manner many a lawyer, who.makes 



but an indifierent figure at ibe bar, mij^ht have 
made a very elegant waterman, and hare shin- 
ed at the Temple stairs, though he can get no 
business in the house. 

' I have known a coi*n-cutter, who with a 
right education would have been an excellent 
physician. 

^ ' To descend lower, are not our streets filled 
with sagacious draymen, and politicians in 
liveries 7 We have several tailors of six foot 
high, and meet with many a broad pair of 
shoulders that are thrown away upon a bar- 
ber, when perhaps at the same time we see 
a pigmy porter reeling under a burden, who 
might have managed a needle with nueh 
dexterity, or have snapped his fingers wHU 
great ease to himself, and advantage to Hu 
public. 

' The Spartans, though they acted with thte 
spirit which I am here speaking of, carried it 
much farther than what I propose. Among 
them it was not lawful for the father himself 
to bring up his children aAer his own fancy. 
As soon as they were seven years old, they 
were all listed in seve/al companies, and disci- 
plined by the public. The old men were spec- 
tators of their performances, who often raised 
quarrels among them, and set them at strife 
with one another, that by those early discove- 
ries they might see how their several talents 
lay, and, without any regard to their quality, 
disposed of them accordingly, for the service 
of the commonwealth. By this means Sparta 
soon became the mistress of Greece, and fa- 
mous through the whole world for her civil 
and military discipline. 

* If you think this letter deserves a pUce 
among your speculations, I may perhaps trop- 
hic you with some other thoughts on the same 



subject 
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Her lovo, nor hluah tu own her flame^ 
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' MR. SPSCTATOR, 

' I GIVE you this trouble in order to pro- 
pose myself to you as an assistant in the 
weighty cares which you have thought fit to 
undergo for the public good. 1 am a very 
great lover of women, that is to say, hon- 
estly ; and ar it is natural to study what one 
likes, 1 have industriously applied myself t\» 
understand them. The present circumstance 
relating to them is,' that 1 think there wants 
under you, as Spectator, a person to be dis- 
tinguished and vested in the power and quali- 
ty of a censor on marriages. 1 lod^e at the 
Temple, and know, by seeing women come 
hither, and afterwards observing them coo- 
ducted by their counsel to judges' chambers, 
that there is a custom in case of making <a^- 
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hiai, io be rzamined in priyate, whether she 
has not been frightened or sweetened by her 
spotisc into the act she is going to do, or 
whether it is of her* own- free wiU. Now if 
this be a method founded upon reason and 
equity, ^hy should there not be also a proper 
officer for examining such as arc entered into 
the state of matt imony, whether they are forc- 
ed by parents on one side, or moved by inter- 
est only on the other, to come together, and 
'bring forth such awkward heirs as are the pro- 
duct of half lore aud constrained complian- 
^rsT There is nobody, though I say it myself, 
WiNiId be fitter for this bffice than I am : for I 
■Ban ugly fellow, of great wit and sagacity. 
fij father was a hale country 'squire, my mo- 
Iber a witty beauty of no fortune. The match 
▼as made by consent of my mother's parents 
lagainst her own, and I am the child of the 
rape on the wedding night ; so that I am as 
healthy and as homely as my father, but as 
sprightly and agreeable as my mother. It 
Would be oi* great case to you, if you would use 
me under you, thai matciies might be better 
regulated for the future, and we might hare 
no more children of squabbles. I shall not 
reveal all my pretensions until I receive your 
answer; aud nni, 

* Sir, 
' Your most humble servant, 

MULES PALFREY.' 

^ AIR. SPECTATOR, 

' 1 am one of those unfortunate men withm 
the city-wulls, who am married to a woman of 
quality, but her temper is something different 
from that of Lady Anvil. My lady's whole 
time and thoughts are spent in keeping up to 
the mode both in apparel and furniture. All 
the goods in my house have been changed 
Ihree times in seven years. I have had scv(;n 
children by ))or : and by our marriage-articles 
she was to have her apartment new furnished 
as often us she lay-in. Nothing in our house 
is useful but tliut which is fashionable ; my 
pewter holds out generally half a year, my 
plate a full twelve-month ; chairs are not fit to 
sit in that were made two years since, nor 
beds fit for any thing but to sleep in, that have 
stood up above that time. My dear is of opi- 
pion that Ru old fashioned grate consumes 
coals, but gives no heat. If she drinks out of 
glasses of the last year she cannot distinguish 
wine from small-beer. Oh, dear sir, you may 
guess all the rest. 

* Yours. 

^ P. S. 1 could bear even all this, if I were 
not obliged also to eat fashionably. I have a 
plain stomach, and have a constant loathing 
of whatever comes to my own table ; for 
which reason I dine *at the chop-house three 
days in a week ; where the good company 
wonders* they never see you of late. I am 
sure, by your unprejudiced discourses, you 
love broth better than soup.' 



'MR. SPECTATOR, W'llVs, ¥eV> \9. 

^ Tou may believe you are a person a&m\ic\\ 
Calked of as any man in town. 1 am owe oi 
jrvur best friends in this house, and hflkve\a.\A\ ^oT>R.,YOa. \^. 



a wager you are so candid a man, and so b** 
iiest a fellow, that you will print this Icttar, 
though it is in recommendation of a new pa- 
per called The Historiao. J have read it cars- 
fully, and find it written with fkill, good sense, 
modesty, and fire. You must allow the towa 
is kinder to you than you deserve ; and I doubt 
not but you hav^ so much sense of the world's 
change of humour, and instability of all humaa 
things, as to understand, that the only way to 
preserve favoujr is to communicate it to others 
with good nature and judgment. You are so 
generally read, that what you apeak of will 
be read. This with men of sense and taste, is 
all that is wanting to recommend Tba Histo- 
rian. 

' I am, Sir, 

' Your daily adrocate, 
' READER QEWTLE.' 

I was very much surprised this morning that 
any One should find out my lodging, and know 
it so well, as to come directly to my closet 
door, and knock at it, to give me the following 
letter. When I came out 1 opened it, and saw, 
by a very strong pair of shoes and a warm 
coat the brarer had on, that he walked all the 
way to bring it me, though dated from York. 
My misfortune is that I cannot talk, and^I 
found the messenger had so much of me, that 
he could think better than speak. He had, I 
observed, a polite discerning, hid under a 
shrewd rusticity. He dplivered the paper with 
a Yorkshire tone and a town leer. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' The privilege you have indulged John 
Trot has proved of very bad consequence to 
our illustrious assembly, which, besides the 
many excelient maxims it is founded upon, 
is remarkable for the extraordinary decorum 
always observed in it. One instance of which 
is, that the carders (who are always of the 
first quality) never begin to play until the 
French dances are finished, and the country 
dances be^n : but John Trot, having now 
got your commission in his pocket, (which 
every one here has a profound respe<!t for) 
has the assurance to set up for a minuet-dan- 
cer. Not only so, but he has brought down 
upon us the whole body of the Trots, which 
are very numerous, with th<*ir auxiliaries the 
hobblers and the skippers, by which means the 
time is so much wasted, that, unless we break 
all rules of government, it must redound to tha 
utter subversion of the brag table, the discreet 
members of which value time as Fribble's 
wife (ipes her pin-money. We are pretty well 
assured that your indulgence to Trot was only 
in relation to country dances ; however, we 
have deferred issuing an order of council up- 
on the premises, hoping to get you to join with 
us, that Trot, nor any of his clan, presume for 
the future to dance any but country dances, 
unless a hornpipe upon a festival day. Jf you 
will do this you will oblige a great many la- 
dies, and particularly 
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Trol should confine hiinieir la country duiceii- 
Aod i Tunher direct, ihM he thall take oul] 
none bn( hit own icUlioDi according- to theii 
t an/ geiillewoman may 
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y* mllU, Jtt BBKTHl'd to 

Te r«b, Kko rale ih< ipf iw 
Tr jHiiliaf thoMi. jvriail on 
Tlia UkyUK ytODiiFriuf jnur 



great juslke and dulicafy 
■Dill who (peak and act. 

ten, 1 ihall her k-ave to a 
■ages of the 
superior gie. 



■uls. i>rydti 
rciicral, that the 



Ik in 1 



rably p 
Uii 



I the begiiiiiiBt of H 






It mmy \ye worth while to obscrTC, that MU- 
OD bai repreienled thii •iolent impeluou* 
ipirl, who ii hurried on by luch precipitate 
paiiiont. *at the Grit that riiei in ttiat aiiem- 
bly to gi>e hii opinion upoii their preieut 
polture or aOair*. Accordingly, tie declatet 
bimselr abruptly Tor war, and appean io- 

"' )t hia companiom for loiing lo much 

eren to deliberate upon it. All bU 
ash, audacious, anU desperate- 
Such ii that of arming theuiielve^ with their 
lorturet, and turning their puniihaieols npan 
him who inflicted Ibem : 



Turniug our lortorei iiun borrU 

Of hii ilmif hly rnciap br duU t 
lnttrnd thaader, Bud Ibr liehlniE 



referi 



lutpliur, Hiul Mtufa ira. 



tbanii 



hb taking ob himieir that gri 
the thought of which The wh 
lembly Irerahied ; his encoini 
uu( phanlom who guardrd tl 
u-id appeared to him in all 
ijalances of that proud ar 
which could not brook aubi 
OmDipetence ! 

lied Itait « 
Dttter-d — 



galea of hell, 
daring mini) 



With horriil 



The ■ame botditesi and intrepidity of beha- 
rtour diacoTcri itself in the aereral adTenture» 
which ha meets with, during hi^ paasa^t 
through the regionl of unformed mattpr. 
and purticularly in hi^ addreai to Ihoie trc 
mcndoui power* who are described u presid- 
ing oTcr it. 

The part of Moloch ia likewiae, in all lit 
circumstancca, full of that lire and fury whic^ 
diilioguish thia apirit from the reat of the fat 
len angels. He ii deicribed in the fintbool* 

elighlcd wiifa the teara of parenli; 



arked r 



hildre 



Imh 



figure which he makes in the sixth book. 
where the battle of the angels is riescribei! 
we find it every way answerable to the aaiini 
tbrfouf, ennifedcfiaraclcr ; 



! bitten 



> that descriplioi 



^rnng e 
miiery la also higlily luilable to bia cbarac- 
ler; as the comfort he draws from their dia- 
[iirbing the peace of heaien, that if it be iMt 
victory il ii rcTengr, in a sentiment truly dia- 

iMjlical, and be< 

implacable apiri 

Belial ia deacj 

•doloflhe lewd 

aecoad book, p 

characterised as timoroua and slothful ; and if 
vie look iuto Ihe sixth liook, we fiud hin cde- 
hraled in the bnule of angel* for oothisg bat 
ihat scoffing speech which he mukea to Satan, 
on their tuppoaed adiantage over the euemy. 
As hitappearance it uoiform, and of a piece 
\a these three several vicwa, we find hiaaeBti- 
luenls in the iofemal assembly every way coD- 
I'onaablelo hia character, ^uch are hia ap- 
prehensions of a aecond battle, his horron af 
uaiiihilaiion, his preferring In be i 
I'ailier than ' not lo be.' 
I hat the contrast of thought in thia speech, and 
ihat which precedes it. girea an agreeable va- 
riety ol debate. 

Mammon's character ia in fully drawn in Ihe 
first book, Ihat the poet adria nothing to il in 
ihe second. We wen' before told, that he was 
the first who taught mnnkiod lo ransack the 
earth for gold and silver, and that he wa^ the 
architect of PantlKmoaiiim, or the infernal 
palace, where the rvil spirits were to meet 
in council. Hia speech in this book is every 
way suitable lo ao depraved n character. How 
proper is that reflection of ilieir being unable 
lo taste the happiness of hraveii were Ihe^ •*- 
ually theie, mlXie mnviVnw^ "^^ O'l?^'*^^* 



Ihe -was 
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tk«pl«cc, Mdta httTC baen oiare intenl on the 
ikhn of the paTcmeut (ban af the beatifii; 
«ilian. I ahall aho itart the reader (o ju^ge 
fco* agreeable (he followinf lenlinenti are la 



— TU> deep vaM 



Tbicli I'loiKli and d«k tolh hnr'n'i all-niliiif u» 
Cbowi (» ruiik, hb (luiT niolii«iu''d| 

Oo>r» bii IliriHis: from Hbmrt Ji»|i ikukdnti nan 
MuMtrtaf tbHr nii-, uid hsav'n nMmMu bell ! 
Ai kfi our duriiBiH, cuibM of Ui liglil 
ImiUJeubfia vr^nrel ThfciditHrt ioil 
Wuil< HOI b>r liidiltii liMrr, t^Dui and grM; 
Niir wul «■ •kin or art. fnuB nrhcim in ralH 
HiniAreMCi uilKhMeu heel's ikowmanl 

Beeliebub, ifhn ii rrckooed the leeond in 
Wgnilr (hH( fell, and ia in the Gril book, Iht 
■econd Ihnl awakeni out of the tnnce, and 
coofrni with Siitiin upon the lilualianor (btir 
aflUr». maintains Ills laiik in (he book now be- 
Aire ui. There is a irondernil DUije*ty dei- 
eribcd in hia rising up to tp^ak. He acta at a 
kindor modcnlor lielwcen the two oppoaiic 
partiei, and |)ro|>aspi a (bird andeitaking^, 
wbicb (he whole aateDbly givea into. Tiir 
notion he makei of de(aebinj; one of (heii 
body in aenrch of a new world ii fTOund!'<! 
npon a prnjcci deTiici) by Sa(aii, and curaori 
Ij proposed bj hiui in tbe rollowing line* of the 



Spacp nay prodi 
■Aen- went ■ &■ 



bam iu haaVn, tk 



uoTboir'a; 



Is project thai Beelzebub grouml 



propoaal: 
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Some enier kt 
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Tol»gnii«l 
U pm'r nnd « 
OfhimwbDru 
PrwHuiiit'd m 


krU>u..(h»IRbteH 
c-llrnrc, biU ftlnur'd 

.ngH.-^ds«.dJ«« 


Mlh. 



The reader may ubaeTTe how juit it war, 
notta onil in tbe fint book the project upac 
which the whale poem turns : as alio that Ihr 
prince of the fallen angels was tbe oiilj pro- 
per peTBun lo giTe i( bir(h. and that (he next 
to him ia dignity was the liiteBt to accoad and 

Thei« is besides. I think, toinr(hin|:wunder 
fnlly l>eau(ifiil. and rery apt to affec( the rta- 
dar's imnginalion. in this anci«n( prophecy "i 
report in henTen, concerning Ihe Creadon of 
Ban. rioihing could more show the d 
of tliP species, than (Ills Irariilion whi( 
s/fA^-m t.>(nic(heimistciii.e. Th*y i 
' 3 have been the talk of ' 



nicDt to the RomoD cammoavaaUb, makai tte 
heroM of it appear in (beir Itate of prt-ei- 
istence; birt Milton daei a far gteatcr honour 
to mankind in ^netal, aa he gJTei na a (liaipie 
of iheroereB before thej are in beinj. 

1 he riaing of thi* great aaaembly ia describ- 
ed Id a very aobline and poetical niaoner : 

Their rjuhif all at w 
or tkiindat baud rs 

Tbei! 






Kandi 



aioni of the fallen BDgel*,vitfa (he 
cconnt of their place of habitatios, 
■d with great pregnancy of thought, 
copiouanets of infenlion. The diTeniam 
every way aultabla to beingi who had no- 
g Isft them but alrength and knowledge 
ipplied. Such aretheiicontentioni at tbe 
and in feata ofarma. with their entcrtUD- 
t in the following lines : 

IP Intkrockesnd kills, moA HdfttheaiT 
ilwind, hell Kirce koUi Iko wiM nproar. 

Their muaic is employed in celebrating thair 
m criminal exploits, and their diicoune ia 
unding the unfathomable deptha of fate, 
Tree-will, and fare-knowledge. 

The levernl circumstances in tbe deacriptioa 
if hell are finely imagined ; aa the four riien 
which disgorge theDiselves into (he lea of fire. 
and extremes of cald and heat, and the riit*T 
of oblivion. The monstrous animals produc- 
ed in that infernal world are represented hy a 
tingle line, which gives ui a more homd 
idea of Iheoi, than a much longer dcictiplian 
wauld have done : 

slure brr ed>. 






udire. 



episode of the fallen spirits and their 
place of habitation, cnmes in scry happily lo 
nbend the mind of (he reader from its aiten- 
on to the debate. An ordinary poet would " 
ideeil have ipun out aa many circnrnKances 
I a great length, and by (hat means hare 
cakened, instead of i11<u(raled, (be principil 

The flight of Satan to the gates of hell is 
»ely imaged. 

I have already declared my opinion of ibc 
allegory concerning Sin and Death, which it 
' iwever a very finished piece in ita kiad, 
hen it is not considered as a part of an epic 
)^Bl. The genealogy of the sevrral pcnoo* 
contrived with great delicacy. Silt ia the' 
daughter of Satan, and Death the ofTspringot 
Sin. The incettuous miilnre between Sia and 
Dentil praduces those monsteisnnil hell-hounds 
which from (ime (o time enler into (lieir mo- 
(he bowels of her who gave 



lem bird 

These ai 



le pnipcr fruits of Sin, whicli nntur^v 
nm the apprrhensioni of Death. This 
cwUJtnV i&MaV i<. I think, clearly inti- 



■e ther wtrc created. Tirgil. \n coropV.-Vwii ot ft.\i^« ta™Al«\\«.M. v-w**.*.*. 
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I need not mention to lh( reader tfae be 
fill circumiliince in (he Intt p&rtttf Ihie .gi 
lion. He will IthenFiie obierve how o„^<, 
(he three peraoni concerned in rhi* allc 
lire templed by one csmmon interesl (n i 
into ■ conrederacj' lo^taer, >nd how pn 
B; Sin a made tlie porlresn of hell, nnd 
onl* bein; that can open the galei lo 
werld or lonuret. 

The deicripliTe pan of thii ailegorj in 
wite veiy strong, and roll of tublime ii 
The figure of Death, the regal erowu npo 
head, hii menace of Satan, hii adTmncii 
the combat, the outcry at hii birth, are cin 
■tances too noble to be put oTer in iil< 
and eilremely suitable to thl( kingofter 
I need not mention Ibe Juatneu of <lio 
which it obterved in the generation of i 
leTCral ijntboltcai perioni ; Ihtl Sin was 
dnced upon the Grti reTolt of Satan, 
Death appeared loon aRer he wai chsi 
hell, and that the terror! of coaicienci' 
conceiTed at the gate or thii place of toi in 
The deicriplioni of the galea it ler; poii 
ai the opening of them ii full of Miitun'i 






IJadflr BpracJ «ul(Di 



iTcUag mlf bl paM rVtni^b 



» (deicribf il. B 
reiiding in that immcnte waste uf naltei-. Tlii 
may perhapa be conformable to the ihsIk o 
those critics who are pleased with noiliinj 
in a poet which ha* not life and manners as 
cribed to it; but for my own part, I atii piouj. 
cd moat with thnte paisagea in thjsdesrrjpiiui 

babilily, and are aach as might possibly hai: 
happened. Of this kind ia hit first mouiiiii>| 
in the imoke (hat rites from the iofemnl pii 
hit railing into a cloud of nitre, and the ilki 
cembuiiible materials, that by tbdrezploaioi 
ttill hurried him forward in his Tojage ; hi. 
springing upward like ■ pyramid of fire, will 
fail laboriona pasaage through thai conTusioi 
of element! which the poet calls 






istare, sad perhaps her f rsi 

ing light which shot i 
ulmoal Terge of the cr 



not. They bid rae 
unlOTe him. What 



I young woman thai love « 
an fpry heartily ; and my 

II da beltPf, bull think I'cBB- 



' i>iAR irAc, Feb. 18 1713. 

'IhaTclovedalady entirely for Ihit year 
nd half, though for a great part of the tiiaa 
which bat conlribaled not a little to my pain) 
have been debarred the liberty of convertinr 
.:... L„ n.. ,. _. ..._ difference waa 



c had i 



uired ii 



five hundred pounds more than her fortune 
would pay off. My estate is seven hundred 
pound! a-year, betides the beoefiloftin mine*. 
Now, dear Spec, upon Ihia state of the casa, 
and the lady's pa«iiive declaration thai there 
it still no other ohjeclion. I beg you will oat 
fail 10 insert this, with your opinion, at toon 
at poitible, whether this ought to be eilecMwl 
■ juti cause or impediment why we shonld net 
be joined, and you will for ever oblige 
' Vourt sincerely 

'DICK LOVESICK. 
■ POSTSCRIPT, 
' Sir, if I marry this lady by the aaiiit- 
ice of jiour opinion, you may expect « fa> 



to be one ofthase 
unhappy men wnn are dittingniahed by tba 
name of discarded lovert; but I am the lett 
mortified at my diagrape, because the young 
lady it one of those crentures who tet up fi>r 
egligrnce ofmen, are fonoolh Ihemoit rigid 
r virtuous in (he world, and yet their uiMty 
ill permit them at the command of pareoti 
1 go to bed to the moal niter stranger Ihnt 
an be proposed lo them. As lo me mytclf, I 
at introduced by the father of my miitreta; 
ut find I owe my being at Grst received lo a 
ompariaon of my fitate with that of a forowr 
>ver, and that I am now in like manner turned 
tfto give way to an humble tervanl alill ricb- 
r than ) am. What makes thia treatment the 
lore eiiravagant it, that the young lady it in 



<beys h 



r father 



n thet 



,er of relocli 

irthai one of your m 



tmn home laat night, I fbund thia letter tl- 
ly midrest : 



MS 
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of dif reipect to your person or merit, that the 
iplended nuptinU betwceu us are iuterrupted. 
mj father says he hus a much better offer for 
me than you can make, and has ordered me 
to break off the treaty lietwepii us. If it had 
proGeedeil. 1 should have behaved myiit^If vrith 
all suitable regard to you, but as it in, 1 beg we 
may be strangers for the future. Adieu. 

" LYDIA." 

' This great indifference on this subject, and 
the mercenary natives for making alliances, 
i« what I think Men naturally before von, and 
I b^g of you to give me your thoughts upon 
iff. My answer to Lydia was as follows, 
which I hope you will approve ; for you are 
Co know the woman's family affect a wonder- 
Ail ease on these occasions, though they ex- 
pect it should be painfully received on the 
man's side. 

" MADAM, 

" 1 have received yours, and knew the pru- 
flcnce of your house so well that I always 
took care to be ready to obey your com- 
mands, though they should be to see you no 
more. Pray give my service to all the good 
fismtly. Adieu. 

'• CLITOPHON. 

** The opera subscription is full." 

Mt:3lURA.MDDM. 

The censor of ntMrriage to consider this let- 
ter, and report the comuion usages on such 
treaties, with how many pounds or acres are 
generally esteemed sufficient reason for pre- 
feriiig n new to an old pretender: uith his 
opinion what is proper to be determined in such 
cases for the fuiiire. See No. 308, let. 1. 

' MR. SPKCTATOn, 

* There is an elderly person lately left off 
business and set I led in our town, in order, as 
he thinks, to retire from the world ; but ho 
bas brought with him such an inclination to 
tale-bearin;;, that he disturbs both himself and 
all our neighbourhood. Notwitiistanding this 
frailty, the honest gentleman is so happy as to 
have no enemy : at the same time he has not 
one friend who will venture to acquaint him 
with his weakness. It is not to be doubted, 
but if this failing were set in a proper light, he 
would <iuickly perceive the indecency and evil 
consequences of it. Now, Sir, this being an 
infiimity which I hope uiny be corrected, and 
knowing that he pays much <lefereuce to you, 
I beg that when you are at leisure to give us a 
speculation on gossiping, you would ihiiik of 
my neighbour. You will hereby oblige several 
who will be ^ladto find a reformation in their 
grey-haired friend : and how becoming will it 
be for him, instead of pouring forth words at 
«11 adventures, to set a watch before the door 
of his mouth, to refruin his ton«r'u», to ciieck 
its impetuosity, and guard against the sallies of 
that littln pert, forwnnl, busy p«Mson : which. 
under a sober roudnct, might prove » wscAuV 



intimationf , I have taken the liberty to mtke 
this address to you. I am. Sir, 

' Your most obscure servant, 

*PHlLA^THROP03.' 

'MR. 8PKCTATOR, 

' This b to petition you in behalf of myself, 
and many more of your gentle readers, that at 
any time when you may have private reasons 
against letting us know what you think your- 
self, you would be pleased to pardon as such 
letters of your correspondents ai leem to be of 
no use but to the printer. 

' It is further our humble request, that you 
would substitute advertisements in the place 
of such epistles ; and that in order hereunto 
Mr. Buckley may be anthoriKed to take up of 
your zealous friend Mr. 'Charles Lillte, any 
quantity of words he shall from time to time 
have occasion for. 

' The many useful parts of knowledge which 
may be communicated to the public this way, 
will, we hope, be a cousideration in favour of 
your petitioners. 

' And your petitioners, 4z4:.' 

Note. That particular regard be had to 
this petition ; and the papers marked letter 
R may be carefully euimined for the future, 

T. 
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Nee Veneri* pharetris maccr est, aut laiupade fervet: 
Inde faces ardent, veniunt i. dote aa^iUie. 

Jut. Sat. vi. 137. 

He Highs, adores, and courtii Imr evVy hour : 
Who wou'd not do as much fur such a dower / 

Dry den. 

• MR. SPECTATOR, 

' 1 am amazed that, among all the varietv ui 
characters with which you have enriched your 
speculations, you have never given us a picture 
of those audacious young fellows among us 
who commonly go by the naiseof the fortune- 
stealers. You must know, sir; 1 am one who 
live in a continual apprehension of this sort of 
people, that lie in wait, day aud night, for our 
children, and may be sonsidered as a kind of 
kidnappers within the law. I am the father of 
a young heiress, whom I begin to look upon as 
marriageable, and who has looked upon herself 
as such for above these six years. She is now in 
the eighteenth year of her age. The fortune- 
hunters have already cast their eyes upou her, 
and take care to plant themselves in her view 
whenever she appears iji any public assembly. 
1 itave myself caught a young jackanape's. 
with a pair of silver-fringed gloves, in the very 
fact. You must know, sir, I have kept her b^ 
a prisoner of state, ever since she was in her 
teens. Her chamber windows are cross-barred; 
she is not permitted to go out of the house but 
with her keeper, who is a staid relation of my 
own ; I have likewise forbid her the use of 
pen and ink, for this twelvemonth last past. 
a\\^ 4q wol suffer a band-box to be carried 
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my wit'i cod, for feai at uty (uddeii larprisi 
There wtrt, two or three night* ago, toiji 
fiddlet heard in the street, which I am arrai 

IrishniRii, that h« beco teen walking befor 



informt me, (hat thegir 
I ner twice orthrice ofa geutlt 
r wip. and that ahe lo»« to go K 
than ever >he diil in her life. 3h< 
ilipaboDl a week ago, upoDwbict 
lue wai in alarm. I immediateljr 
1 Iiue and cry al>er her to the 
her manlua-maker, aod to the 
that viiil her ; but aller above nr 
1 ihe returned ot heraelT, baring 
1 walk, u ihe told me, by Rota 
' ' e hereupon turned off hci 
r guardi, and given nv» 
8 hf. 



nliki 



Dubled b 



her due, keeps a watchful eye 
mationi. Thi), lir, keepa me iu a perpelua 
■Diiely, and makeime very orien watch whi^i 
my daughter ileep). ai I am afraid ahe ii ev<?j 
with me in her turn. Now, sir, whnl I wouli 
desire ofyau is, to represent In this dullertnj 
tribe at young feliowi, who are for rnHkiiij 

■tcalinga man's daughter for the lake ofhi^ 
' ■ ' rated robber 



father, whor 
by going to 
be speedy in youi 

that, ifpouible. tl 
disbanding of tlie 



make but 
hey pluii 






1 (o til 



Dear sir 
lughu on this *ubjet:i 
nay appear before thi 



'Your most humble servant, 

■TIM WATCHWEL].. 
Theniistoclei, the great Athenian general, 
bring naked whether he would rnlher chooti: 
to marry hii diiugliter to an indigent man of 
merit, or to a worthless man of an estate. t<^- 
plied, that he should prefer a man wilhaiii 

worst of it is, ourmodiTn fort uae-huQ(ers are 
those who turn Iheir heads that way, becaujii- 
they are good for nothing else, if a young 
fellow finds he can make nothing of Cocke aiiil 



practised with good success by many military 
engineers. Slratagenu of Ihis nature make 
parts and industry superfluous, and cut short 

Nor Is 1 " 

Ihis kind' ^ ^ .. , 

admires his person in a glass, soon enters into 
B resolution of mailing his fortune by it, not 
quesl-oning but every woman that falls in bis 
way will do him ai much justice as be does 
himself. When on heiress sees a man Ihrou- 
ing particular graces into his ogle, or talkie^ 
loud within her hearing, she ought to look In 
heivelf; but ifwithsl the observes a pair of 
red heels, a patch, or any other particularity 
lot Iske loo much care <i\ 






in his dresi, f lie ci 
Vo,.. I. 



her person. These are baits not to be trifled 
with, charms that bare done a world of execu- 
tion, and made their way into hearts wUdi 
huve been thought impregnable. ^he force 
of a man with these qualifications is ao well 
known, that I am credibly informed there are 
srveraJ female undertakers about Ihe 'Change, 
who. upon Ihe arrival of a likely man out of a 
neighbouring kingdom, will fiimiih him wHh 
H proper dress from head to foot, to be paid 
for al adonble price on Ihe day of marriage> 
We miul, however, diilioguish between for- 
lu lie-hunters and fortune-itesdera. Thefint 
are those assiduous gentlemen who employ 
ihi^ir whole lives in the chase, without ever 
coining lo Ihe quarry. SuB'enus has combed 
and powdered at the ladies for thirty yeon 
together; and taken his stand in a aide-box, 
until he ha* grown wrinkled under their eyei. 
He is now laying the some snares for the pre- 
sent generation of beauties, wliich he practised 
on Iheir mothers. Cotlilus, after having made 
his application (o more than you meet with in 
VTr. Cowley's baUod of mistreBieB,wu at lart 
suiillen with a city lady of 20,001. sterling: 
iiiii died of old age before h« could bring nnl- 

friend Mr. Honeycomb, who has often told IW 
the club, that for twenty year* succesiivel/ 









called for hU 
>*■ When he 
IViU, with hif 



railed upon hi* ill 
Lial gayety, tells us. 
her pre-engaged. 
Widows are indeed the great game of yotir 
'Tune-hunters- There is scarce a youH 
low in tke town of aii foot high that hai 
I passed in review before one or other of 
?ae wealthy relicts. Hudihi 






's Cupid, who 



be left to their 
Talae Step in i 
nbody bnt ihei 



lin throwing darts, and ktnd- 
1 as for widows, they are such 
on of people, thai they may 
wn conduct; or if they maka 
they are answarahle for it lo 
lelves. The young innocaot 
eve no knowledge and eape- 
itiice of the world, are those whose safely I 
ould principally consult in Ihis speculation. 
lie stealing of such an one should, in mj 
pinion, be as punishable as ■ rape. Where 
lere is no judgment there is no choice ; and 
hy the inveigling a woman before she is come 
> years of diicretioo should not be as criminal 
s the Mducing of her before ahe is ten yeere 
old, I am at a loss to comprehend. L. 
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What duty, %»h»t |iraii^, or wbut honour will hr. think 
worth cDiluring bodily |*iiiii Air, who hw pcrBua«lc«l him- 
idf that |ioin is thi> chirfovil ? Nay, to what i|fuomiu> , 
fo'what bascucM, will ho not Atoup. to avoid i>aiii, if hf^ 
has detennined it to be the chief evil ? 

It is a very melancholy reflection, that men 
arc usually so weak, that it is absolutely ne- 
ccnB.ry for them to know sorrow and pain, to 
be in their ri^ht genses. Prosperous peopje 
(for happy there are none) are hurried away 
with, a fond sense of their present condition, 
and thoughtless of the mutability of fortune. 
Fortune is a term which we must use in such 
discourses as these, for what is wrought by the 
unieeo hand of the Disposer of all things. But 
methiuks the disposition of a mind which is 
truly great, is that which makes misfortunes 
and sorrows little when they befall ourselves, 
great and lamentable when they befall other 
men. The most unpardonable malefactor in 
Ibe world going to his death, and bearing it 
with composure, would win the pity of those 
who should behold him ; and this not because 
his calamity is deplorable, but because he seems 
himself not to deplore it. We suffbr for him 
who is less sensible of his own misery, and are 
inclined to despise him who sinks under the 
weight of his distresses. On the other hand, 
without any touch of envy, a temperate and 
well-governed mind looks down on such as are 
exalted with success, with a certain shame for 
the imbecility of human nature, that can so 
far forget how liable it is to calamity, as to 
grow giddy with only the suspense of sorrow, 
which is the portion of all men. He therefore 
who turns his face from the unhappy man, 
who will not look again when his eye is cast 
upon modest sorrow, who shuns affliction like 
a contagion, does but pamper himself up for 
a sacrifice, and contract in himself a greater 
aptitude to misery by attempting to escape it. 
A gentleman, where I happened to he last 
night, fell into a discourse which I thought 
shotved a good discerning in him. He took 
notice, that whenever men have looked into 
their heart for the idea of true excellence in 
human nature, they have found it to consist 
in suffering aficr a right manner, and with a 
good grace. Heroes arc always drawn bearing 
sorrows, struggling with adversities, under- 
going all kinds of hardships, and having, in 
the service of mankind, a kind of appetite to 
difficulties and dangers. The gentleman went 
on to observe, that it is from this secret sense 
of the high merit which there is in patience 
imder calamities, that the writers of romances 
when they attempt to furnish out characters 
of the highest excellence, ransack nature for 
things terrible ; they raise a new creation of 
monsters, dragons, and giants ; where the 
danger ends, the hero ceases : when he has 
won an empire, or gained his mistress, the rest 
of his story is not worth relating. My friend 
carried his discourse so far as to say, that it 
was for higiher beings than men to join hap- 
piness and greatness in the same idea ; but 
that in our condition we have no conception 
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should give ourselves, to be prepared for the 
ill events and accidents we are to meet with 
in a life sentenced to be a scene of sorrow; 
but instead of this expectation, we soften our- 
selves with prospects of constant delight, and 
destroy in our minds the seeds of fortitude and 
virtue,* which shoidd support us in hours of 
anguish. The constant pursuit of pleasure 
has in it something insolent and improper for 
our being. There is a pretty sol>er liveliness 
in the ode of Horace to Delius, where he tells 
him, loud mirth, or immoderate sorrow, in- 
equality of behaviour, either \n prosperity or 
adversity, are alike ungraceful in oTkan that 
is bom to die. Moderation in both circum- 
stances is peculiar to generous minds. Men of 
that sort ever taste the gratifications of health, 
and all other advantages of life, as if tbey were 
liable to part with them, and when bereft of 
them, resign them with a greatness of mind 
which shows they know their value and dura- 
tion. The contempt of pleasure is a certain 
preparatory for the contempt of pain. With- 
out this the mind is, as it were, taken suddenly 
by an unforseen event ; but he that has al- 
ways, during health and prosperity, been ab- 
stinent in his statisfactions, enjoys, in the worst 
of difficulties, the reflection, that his anguish 
is not aggravated with the comparison of past 
pleasures which upbraid his present condition. 
Tidly tells us a story after Pompey, which 
gives us a good taste of the pleasant manner 
themenof wit and philosophy hadin old times, 
of alleviating the distresses of life by the force 
of reason and philosophy. Pompey, when he 
came to Rhodes, had a curiosity to visit the 
famous philosopher Possidonius ; but finding 
him in his sick bed, he bewailed the misfor- 
tune that he should not hear a discourse from 
him : ' But you may,' answered Possidonius ; 
and immediately entered into the point of 
stoical philosophy, which says, pain is not an 
evil. During the discourse, upon every punc- 
ture he felt from his distemper, he smiled and 
cried out, ' Pain, Pain, be as impertinent and 
troublesome as yon please, I shall never own 
that thou art an evil.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Having seen in several of your papers a 
concern for the honour of the clergy, and their 
doing every thing as becomes their character, 
and particularly performing the public service 
with a due zeal and devotion ; I am the more 
encouraged to lay before them, by your means, 
several expressions used by some of them in 
their prayers before sermon, which I am not 
well satisfied in. As their giving some titles 
and epithets to great men, which are indeed 
due to them in their several ranks and stations, 
but not properly used, I think, in our prayers. 
Is it not contradiction to say, illustrious, right 
reverend, and right honourable poor sip iers7 
These distinctions are suited only to our state 
here and have no place in heaven ; we see 
they are omitted in the Liturgy : which, I 
think, the clergy should take for their pattern 



of superlative excellence, cir heroism, but a^ W^ ^^^^^ ^^^ fo''°°» ^^ devotion.* There is an- 



it surrounded with a shade of distress. 



* \ti VViti otx^vcv^ ^cX\v> *A\>J«s^ oH ^^-s, \tK^\ ^ Vm.x« -v v. 



Ji is ccrfain/v- the proper education we.\i\vtto\\w«\\v^vws*^V^^^^^^'^*'^*^^**'^"^^;*»^*-' 
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other expression which I would not ineniion, 
but that I have heard it several times before 
a learned con^rec^ation to bring hi the last 
petition of the praver in these words. "0 let 
not the Lord be ano^ry, and I will speak but 
this once ; as if there was no difference be- 
tween Abraham's interceding for Sodom, for 
which he had no warrant, as we can 6nd, and 
our asking those things which we are re- 
quired to pray for ; they would therefore have 
much more reason to fear his anger, if they 
did not make such petitions to him. There is 
another pretty fancy: When a young man has 
a mind to let us know who gave him his scarf, 
he speaks a parenthesis to the Almighty. 
" Bless, as I am in duty bound to pray, the 
right honourable the countess;" is not that 
as much as to say, *' Bles her, for thou know- 
est I am her chaplain?" 

Your humble servant, 
T. 'J.O. 



No. 813.] Thursday, February 28, 1711-12. 

Rxicitr ur inorpK tPDoroi sen |iolli<-c ducat, 

Ut (>i <\\i\i (-era vultum fucit 

Juv. Sat. vii. 2J7 

Hid him |)c.m(1p5 hiif daily pain5 employ, 

T<> form Ihr teii'iiT manncrn tiftlnj bor, 

Aii'l \\i>rk him, likf u waxon balH*, with art, 

To perfncl (^yrami'tryin cv'ry part. — Ch. Dryden. 

I SHALL give tlie ft»ilowing letter no other 
jecoinmendntiun than by telling my readers 
that it comes from the same hand with that of 
last Thursday. 



• SIR. 

* I send you. according to my promise, some 
farther thoughts on the education of youth, in 
which 1 intended to discuss that famous ques- 
tion, " Whether the education at a public 
school, or under a private tutor, is to be pre- 
ferred ?" 

• As some of the greatest men in most ages 
have been of very dlHerent opinions iu this 
matter, I shall give a short account of what I 
think may be best urged on both sides, and af- 
terwards leave every person to determine for 
himself. 

' It is certain from Suetonius, that the Ro- 
mans thought the education of their children 
a business properly beloniring to the parents 
themselves ; and Plutarch, in the life of Marcus 
Cato. tells us. that as soon as his son was ca. 

[AiK)th<«r pxprcfchion \vhi< h I Inki" to b« improper, i- 
this, 'llio \vhoI*> r:ic»' of maiikinil.' when lh«iy pray for all 
men : for rarr .»i^'nitie« liiio-iir'' or doi-n nt ; aii-l if tlip racp 
of maiikiiul may ho iim»i1 fi»r thr prrsoiit couf^ralion, 
(thoiirh. I tl'iuk. not vnry fitly) thr whuh" race takr:* in 
all friim th" Iwi'iuniiiff to the rml of tin" worl.l. I do not 
rciminilMir tohavi- mot with that o\pri>Mon, in thcir .M>n<u>, 
any whrri' hit i:i I ho old v.r.-ion i,f l»^T«Im xiv. which 
thoiio m^n. I Hiipivi-o, hav*» hiii little rstfi-ij fc»r. Anil 
•omc, whrn ihpy h ivo praynd for iill m^HooIh and nnr^eri^.s 
of froo<IIririiiri7 imd trun rcliijion, csporii^lv thr two 
univcrnitip^, mhl th#«-e word^. 'f^rant Dmt from"th»«m, and 
all other plarrs drulirntrd to ihv wiir>i|ij)and srrvirr, m;'V 
ronie forth Midi perwn^, A r.*" Rut what do they mp;ii, 
by all other phieo* 1 ft se«m» to mp, that thin ik either a 
tautology, ii»|)r in e tlin Pam*- with all sehwdi. ajidiiiir»eries 
before expre?.M..il. or«Isoit nuit too far; for thrrc aro 
•everal |»lace- dedicated fo the divine «erviee. which Can- 
not properly be inteadnd here. | 



pable of learning, Cato would suffer no body 
to teach him but himself, though he had a ser- 
vant named Chilo, who was an excellent gram- 
marian, and who taught a great many other 
youths. 

On the contrary, the Greeks seemed more 
inclined to public schools and seminaries. 

' A private education promises, in the first 
place, virtue and good breeding ; a public 
school, manly assurance, and an early know- 
ledge in the ways of the world. 

' Mr. Locke, in his celebrated treatise of 
education, confesses, that there are inconveni- 
encies to be feared on both sides : " If," says 
he, "1 keep my son at home, he ii in danger 
of becoming my yoimg master; if! send him 
abroad, it is scarce possible to keep him from 
the reigning contagion of rudeness and TJce. 
He will perhaps be more innocent at home^ but 
more ignorant of the worhl, and more sheepish 
when he comes abroad." However, as this 
learned author asserts, that virtue is much 
more difficult to be obtained than knowledgeof 
the world, and that vice is a more stubborn, as 
'4-ell as a more dangerous fault than sheepisb- 
nesf, he is altogether for a private education ; 
and the more so, because he does dot see why 
a youth, with right management, might not 
attain the same assurance in his father's house 
as at a public school. To this end, he advises 
parents to accustom their sons to whatever 
strange faces come to the house : to take them 
with tlieui when they visit their neighbours, 
and to engage them in conversation with men 
of parts and breeding. 

' It may be objected to this method, that con- 
versation is not the only thing necessary ; but 
that unless it be a conversation with such as 
are- in some measure their equals in parts and 
years, there can be no room for emulation, 
contention, and several of the most lively pas- 
sions of the mind ; which, without being some- 
times moved, by these means, many oossiby 
contract a dullness and insensittility. 

' One of the greatest writers our nation ever 
produced observes, that a boy who forms par- 
ties, and makes himself popular in a school 
or a college, would act the same part with 
equal ease in a senate or a privy council ; and 
Mr. Osborne, speaking like a roan versed in the 
ways of the woild, affirms, that the well laying 
and carrying on of a design to rob un orchard, 
trains up a ^outh insensibly to caution, secre- 
cy, and circumspection, and fits him for mat- 
ters of greater importance. 

'In short, a private education seems the most 
natural method for the forming of a virtuous 
man ; a public education for making a man of 
business. The first would fnmish out a goo<1 
«iubiect for Plato's republic, the latter a mem- 
ber tor a ronimunitj' ovcrrini with artifice and 
corruption. 

' It must, however, be confessed, that a per- 
son at the head of a public school has some- 
times so many boys under his direction, that it 
is impossible he should extend a due propor- 
tion of his care to each of them. This is, how- 
ever, in reality, the fault oCtVv^^'^^,'vet^\xv«>Sx 
• wc v>C\.ef\ »ce Vn4««\V^ v^\«wVk^ -"wV^, >Jw*a!^ 
\cacV\e«Lc\\ ex^c\% YCw st^vv ^wsvSS.-^ >wt xo».^^ 
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" ' Mtf tmn aTaMberal cdo- 



'UogrfTMlKbaoh, iBdMd.lU* fault hai 
b«M of law jam MCiilad, n that i 
■t piawat not aalf iofaaUini ■■« 
_ti_. ■— tjtat Mcfc H liftTa pmpei 




Tbalailarwainrqi 
boj who wanld ran 
coffee-pot, or nng the 
coDTcmtlaa^wilh an; 
of IbedanlaaalM thoofhtfll. Ihavc known 
■ lad «( tbii pUm eioued hU titrate for ai- 
dUingtbacook-Buid; and remaoiberaticigh- 
kooiing' fcntlaman'i Mtt WM aiMMig ui Gvc 
jean, moit ofwhicbUineha en^ayei} in air- 
bs and watarinf mir maMar'i gnj (tart. 1 
■Mmed to coapoand Ar laj AuUti t^ di>inj;an]F 
•f Ibata alcnotidleat, and wai accordinKl; 
AabaM>ddlar,aBdthe wMMtnadafany boy 
latkeMbiNd. 

' I iball concbklc A\» dtoconne witfa an ad- 
Taalagc menlioned bj Qnintiliaii, oi accom- 
MDjiDg a pablic vaj of cducaltan, which I 
have not yet taken Botiee of; namely, that we 
Tery often contract such friendihip al school, 
Bi are a lerrice to ni all the following parU of 



1 ihalj giTt you 
Tary well known to : 
you may depend up 

'Erery one. whom 
mfaxler-iehDal, knowa 



under t 

iTcral penont, and wliich 



I Wes 



obedrai 
e the upper achool from the Id 
yanth happened, by (ome mtachance 
the ■bo*e-nientioned curtain. The leTerity of 
the naiter* waa too well known for the crl- 
■luial to expect any pardon for lucb a fault ; 
io that the boT, who waa of a meek temper, 
vai tetrifled to death al the thonghts of bii 
abearance, when faia fnend wbo lat next to 
bin bade him be of good cheer, for thai he 
wmiMtakethefaaltoD bimaelf. He kept hi ■ 
■>erd accordingly. Aiaoonai they were grown 
^ M be paen, the cirii war broke out, in which 
onrlwofHenda took the oppoiileiidei: one of 
tbem followed the parliament, the other the 
loyal party. 

'Aa their tempen were diS^reat, the youth 
wbo had torn the cnnain eiidea*aured to raiic 
himielf od the cltil lilt, and the otber, who 
had borne the blame of it, on the military. 
The SnI laecetdei to well thai he was in a 
short time mad« a judge under the prD\cf\aT. 



The other wai engaged in the UBhappjr cnm- 
priaeofPenraddockt and GroTea in tbe Wen. 
I auppoie. tir, I ne:Gd not nequaini yno with the 
eveoi of thai undertaking. E-tbtj one koowi 
that Ihe royal party waa muted, and all Ihe 
hpada of Ibem, antoug whom waa the cnrtaiB 
champian, impriionedai Eieier. It happened 
to be hit friend'a lot al that time lo go Ihe 
weatcm cimiit. The trial of the rebels, ■* 
ther were then called, was very abort, and no- 



them 1 wheu the Judge hearing Ihe name of 
hi) old friend, and obierTing'^iia face more 



irely, which 
yean, aiked him, il 
Weilmi alter tchota 
wa* aaao convinced 
generoiu friend ; t 

cd bii friend troia ll 



oiadi 



. he 

wiying any 
ebesl ofhia 
employ iog all hii 
■ ■ -, hesRv- 
lappy ai- 



' The gentleman whole life waa thui f 
'td by Ihe gralitnde of hii achool-fcUoii 
ifterwardi the father of a ion, whom hi 
o lee promoted in Ihe church, and wli 
leierredl^r GUs one of the highest itali 
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la, unl rips tor joy — Cnert 



a of the lame nge abou 



go to aee her an days ni Ihe week, but never 
coutd liave Ihe happineas of being uilh her 
olonc. If any of her friends are al home, she 
will lee mc in Ihcir company : but if ihry be 
not in Ihe way, she Siei lo lier chambet. I can 
diicover no signa of her aversion ; but either a 
fear of falling into the loila armalrimauy.or a 
childish timidity, deprives uiofan interview 
, Bad ilrivcB ua upon the diCBculty of lau- 
g:uiBhlng out our liveiin fruiiiesi eipectatioo. 
■low. Mr. SpeclBlor, if you think ua ripe for 
conamy, peranadp the dear creatine, ihat to 
ine away into barreanesa and deformity on- 
er a mother's iharie, ii not so honourable, 
or does she appear so aniiBble, aa she wotdd 
I full bloom . 
[There is a great deal left out before 



ncludes.] 



' Vour humble servant. 

' BOB HARMLESS." 
a gentleman be really no more than 
I, I musi do him the Justice to say, he 



^ 



m Ponruililoi'ti, IbFHiBarBgnilleiDu ofilniw 
D WUublrng bii pnnx wu drrsusil Iqi niaa 
«ho,nol>iLlhil>niJliiKhl>h>riof proaiitn 



[r. Trot hns w Dmbiii< 
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ti the nMM knowini; iohnt 1 have jct mtt 1 1 give you thti trouble lo (ooiplain In yoit, 
willi. He doei uot, I f«ir, jel undenuiiil, | thalNicoliai rerimed to graltfj' inc in [hat part 
that all tie thiukiof ii snalher vuman ; Iherr-lof the upera fbr uhich 1 have matt laite. I 

himiielr. the jouiif; lady w hereby >lirecl«i (u my gmltemen are particulaHy pleaied witha 

keep doM to her mother. long, at their crying out " Encore," or " Atlrv 

THE SPECTATOR. yoUo," the performer i, lo obliging si to liiiK 

... . .. i( oTer aeaJD. 1 H'Bj at the opera the latt 

I cnnot comply w.lh the requeil m Mr Lj^^ „ j „, p^formed. Alth.t p«rt 

Trot', iettei i but tel 't g" ,)""< ai it came toL,fi,,hj^,hp hero cog.ge. »ilh the lion, the 
m.hnnH.fnr^Uing^.n^f.u.diar^w,M, lh|.^^l.l Vracefct mannerwith *hich hepnt.hat terrible 
._ """ I moniter (0 death guve me »o great a pleaanrp, 

'■■*"■'■'"■'■"; "" ?"e''l lo 'real him "iili Igentleman', intrepidity and .-..'.dncl, that I 
more rMpcet: be.idei. hi. ilyle to me migti, , j„^j „„, ftrbear ■Ic.irinff a r>: petit ion nf it. 
hav^ been more diirtanl tban he ha. thougl,, I ,,„ cryingout'MUro Vallo,-' in a Torr audible 
61 to afford me : moreover, h.. mulre.. ,hM ^„i„'. ^j „ f,;^„^, g^,,,, ^ j^;, , 
continue in her confinement, until he hn, nounced thow word, with a tolerable good ac 
found lul which word in hi. letter i. Dot r.glji- ^^n, con.idcring that wni but the third opera 
'y »P*"- 1 1 had ever aeen in my life. Yet, notwllhttand- 

, .ficTATOH lingall this, there WB) no little regard had to 

,, . „ ■ _ _' 'ir .1- J . _, I oie, that the lion wa. carried oflf and went to 

......I, for lb. ••Kit. J™ 8.V. ».. ■■»"™ „.i, .i,, p„, e^,i,|„ ft,,' , jjj „, „S„. 

ing uiy daaciag; which, unluckily, came (no . 1 L j .• l . ■• «- ■- - .j . .f 

1-fet L, a. lUid, I Jould uotLve olTcn- ''^^^ ^rr.^te t.j^;- "V':" " eir for 

pering until 1 had yournpinion of the matfr l^.f^ ,htt' during <he Ctg di^nu" ^ 

I wa. at our fainnu. aitcuibly the day bef.ir.. 1 1 """^ • T™ Th- -hnii il..«^'„™ '^. f h^ 

received yourpa,«r., and there wa.ob.er.e.1 '' "'""• "" "''"^^ ewertammenl I had 

by an old ifciillcnian. who was iuforined I ll;«l 

a reiipcct for hi. duughler. He luld lue I wa* 

an iusigniRcant lillle fellow, and aaid, thai for 

the future he would lake care of hi. child ; hi 

thai he did nol doubt but to crou my amorous 

incliuatiuiH. The lady i. confined to her cham- " 

ber, and for my part, I am ready to bang my- ' 

self with the ihouglil. that I liave danced my- , 

»eU out of favour with the father. I hope ' 

you will pardoD Ihe (rouble I give; but aliall 

— - ■ a mighty favour, if you will give ^^^^ y^^^ 
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en have uot 1 aa 


nuch right to hav 


a graceful actinn repealed 


. another faai a 


pleaning 


Hound, »ince he 


Miy hear), a) I o 


ilv .ce, a 


nd we neither of 




re ir any 


reaionaMe thing 


-doing t Pray, 


r, ielllcll 




laim in the audiencr, and 


^t ui know when 


■e may cry, '■ Allrt, Folio." Anglirt. ■• Again, 


»gain,-forthefii 






nd eipecr ionic 


eat on or 


thiT (o be given 


ue, and perhap. 


u ordinary 


one may lerve : 



' Your obliged bi 






York. Feb. 2S, 1711-12. almui an affair which ha. already given yon 

' Lei oie desire you to makewhateltcrationi many a ipeculalion ; and Hhich, I knoir, I 

yoii pleaie, and iniierl thi. a. loon a. po.iible. need nol tell you hai had a very happy influ- 

Pardon mi.lake. by haile.' euce over the aduli part or'.itr iiei ; bulai 

1 never do pardon mtctakei by haalc. many of u. are eiihor too old lo learn, orioo 

THE SPECTATOR, obitinate in the purtuil of the vnnilici which 

1 ,,. [■(), 27 1711.12 havebeenbred upwithux from our infancy, 

, o ,.,' |j[||j ji ju ]p, I'lij. know what ""'' '" "^"^ V*^'"S '*"' •'og* whilst yon are 

be the chief qualification of a P«>»P'inS «"'<■ """Ui- P"" "dl ; you ought. 



good poet, e.pecielly of one who writ 
and you will very much oblige. 



rather to turn your inMructioni for 
the benefit of that part of youraei who are yet 
in their native iuuocence, nud ignorant of the 
vii;es and I hat variety ofuuhappineai that reign 

'] mual tell you. .Mr. Spectator, that itii 
ai much a part of your office tn oveme the 
education of the female part nl the nation, ai 
well a. of the male; aad to convince the world 
you are not partial, pray proceed to iletect 
the mal-admiiii>tration of yvvernesiei ai *uc- 
cri.fully a. you have e.i^<im4 \^«v>A-^**r 
- --■ — ' — ■w^«v**»^''** 



land. Thi( gallant temperof mine makci nc go^uei-, atuV <[e^cu« nuv wii. ^ioW^av*' 
eiirvDuIr ileJifltlrd with batllei on the itagc.lutdtyiami^ oi eiueWiwift «* ■■^'^ •* 



